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PREFACE. 



The present work is designed to supply a want that has been long 
felt by most persons engaged in classical tuition. Hitherto we haye 
had no work in the English language which exhibited, in a form 
adapted to the use of young pupils, the results of the labours of modem 
scholars in the Tarious subjects included under the general t&nn of 
Greek and Koman Antiquities. The "Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities" is intended for the more advanced student, and 
contains, moreover, information on a vast variety of subjects, which is 
not required by those who are commencing their classical studies. It 
has therefore been supposed, that an Abridgment of that work 
illustnuing the Greek and Roman writers usually read in the lower 
classes of our public schools, and ondtdng all such matters as ard of 
no use to the young student, might prove an acceptable addition to our 
school-literature. In fact, the Abridgment yma imdertaken at the 
suggestion of the head-master of one of our great public schools, and 
no pains have been spared to adapt it to the class of persons for 
whom it is more especially intended. Conciseness and clearness have 
been chiefly studied; all discussions on doubtful and ccmtsoverted 
subjects have been omitted ; and such of the articles as are suscep- 
tible of it have been illustrated by woodcuts from ancient works 
ofart. 

Though this work has been drawn up cluefly for the use of the 
bwer forms in our public sdiools, the veants of another class of persons 
have also been consulted. It is believed that the work will be found 
to be of no small assistance to those who have not studied the Grreek 
and Roman wxiters, but who frequently need information on many 
points connected with Greek and Rcnnan Antiquities. Care has been 
taken not to presume too much on the knowledge of the reader j; and 
it is therefore hoped, that most of the articles may be read with 
advantage and profit by persons who are unacquainted vnth the classi- 
cal writeis. 



lY PBEFACE. 

It should be borne in mind, that this work does not profess to give 
an abridged account of (dl the subjects which are comprised in the 
larger work. On many QUtterf, sacll ai fbose relating to Jurispru- 
dence, and several departments of Art, the reader must refer for 
information to the other Dictionary. On many subjects likewise, which 
are contained in this Abridgment, only the most important facts are 
stated ; those who desire more detailed information, and an account 
of the conflicting views held by modem scholars on certain points, 
must consult the original work. In such cases the present work will 
serve as a convenient introduction to the other, and will enable the 
student to use the latter with ixiare advantage and profit than he 
would otherwise have been able to do. It has been considered 
unnecessary to give in this Abridgment re^rei;ices to ancient and 
modem writers, as they are not required by the class of persons for 
whose use the book is designed, and they are to be found in the 
original work. 

WILLIAM SMITH, 



PBEFACE TO THE AHEBICAN EDITION. 

Tcte Editor believes that he is rendering a veiy acceptable service 
to the young student, in presenting him with a corrected and im- 
proved edition of the present work, both on account of the aid whidi 
it will afford him in his classical reading, and because the information 
contained in it will be found to be fair more accurate and worthy of 
reliance than that given in any similar work ever published in this 
country. In preparing this volume for the press, errors in the 
London edition have been corrected, many important articles have 
been added, and the amount of illastrations has been very materially 
enlarged. The Greek Index, also, whidi abounded in errors, has 
been carefully revised and augmented. 

OaLCttt. F«ft.M,lftt«. 



SCHOOL-DICTIONARY 

or 

GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIUXJITIES. 



ABACUS {&3af), denoted primariJjr a 
■qiiare tablet ot any description, and was 
hence employed in the following significa- 
tions : — 

1. A table, or side-board, chiefly used for 
the display of gold and silver cups, and other 
kinds of valuable and ornamental utensUs. 
The use of abaci was first introduced at 
Rome froQi Asia Minor after the victories of 
Cn. Manlius Vulso, b. c. 187, and their intro- 
dnctioQ waa regarded as one of the marks of 
the growing luxury of the age. 

2. A draught-board or chess-board. 

3. A board used by mathematicians for 
drawing diagrams, and by arithmeticians for 
the purposes of calculation. 

4. In architecture, the flat square stone 
which constituted the highest member of a 
column, being placed immediately under the 
iichitrave. 




ABLEOiyONA (oTroXey/toO were the parU 

of the victim whicn were offered to the gods 

A 



in sacrifice. The word is derived frotoi «Mff- 
gere, in imitation of the Greek diroiUyecv, 
which is used in a similar manner. Thefe 
parts were also called PonicuBf ProMegmituh 
Prosecta. [SACRIFICIUM.] 

ABOLLA, a cloak chiefly worn by soldiers, 
and thus opposed to the toga, the garb of 
peace. TTooa.] The abolla was used by the 
lower classes at Rome, and consequently by 
the philosoDhers who affected severity of 
manners and life. 




AboUa, Umury CkMk. 

ABROGATIO. [L»x.] 
ABSOLUTIO. [Judex.} 



2 ACCUBATIO. 

AC ATTUM i&KdTioVi a diminutive of axa- 
roOt A small vessel or boat used by the 
Greeks, which appears to have been the 
same as the Roman tcapha. The 'Acatia were 
also sails adapted for fast sailing. 

ACCENSUS. 1. A pubUc officer, who at- 
tended on several of the Roman magistrates. 
He anciently preceded the contal who had 
not the fasces, which custom, after bein^ long 
disused, was restored bjr Julius Caesar m his 
first consulship. Accensi also attended on the 
governors of provinces. 2. The accensi were 
also a class of soldiers in the Roman army, 
who were enlisted after the full number of 
the legion had been completed, in order to 
supply any vacancies that might occur in the 
legion. They were taken, according to the 
census of Servius Tullius, from the fifth class 
of citizens, and were placed in battle in the 
rear of the arnay, behind the triarii. 

ACCLAMA'TIO was the public expression 
of approbation or disapprobation, pleasure or 
diq>lea8ure, by loud acclamations. On many 
occasions, there appear to have been certain 
forms of acclamations always used by the 
Romans; as, for instance, at marriages, lo 
Hymeitt HwMnaetj Or Talassio ; at triumphs, 
lo Triumj^e; at the conclusion of plays, the 
last actor called out PlaudUe to the spectators ; 
orators were usually praised by such expres- 
sions as Bene et praeelare^ Belle et feetivet Non 
potest melius, dec. 

ACCU'BITA, the name of couches which 
were used m the time of the Roman emperors, 
instead of the triclinium, for reclining on at 
meids. The mattresses and feather-beds were 
softer and higher, and the supports {fulcra) of 
them lower m proportion than in the tricli- 
nium. The clothes and pillows spread over 
them were called aecubitalia. 

ACCUBA'TIO, the act of reclining at meals. 
The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meals ; but this 
practice could not have been of great antiquity 
m Greece, since Homer always describes per- 
sons as sitting at their meals; and Isidore 
of Seville, an ancient grammarian, also attri- 
butes the same custom to the ancient Ro- 
mans. Even in the time of the early Ro- 
man emperors, children in families of the 
highest rank used to sit together, while their 
&thers and elders rechned on couches at the 
upper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinued the practice of sitting at table, even 
after the recumbent position had become com- 
mon with the other sex. It appears to have 
been considered more decent, and more agree- 
able to the severity and purity of ancient 
manners for women to sit, more especially 
if many persons were present. But, on the 



ACINACES. 

other hand, we find cases of women reclining, 
where there was conceived to be nothing bold 
or indelicate in their posture. Such is the 
case in the following woodcut, which seems 







Accabatio, Act of Reclining 

intended to represent a scene of matrimonial 
felicity. The husband and wife recline on a 
sofa ; their two sons are in front of them ; 
and several females and a boy are perform- 
ing a piece of music for the entertainment of 
the married pair. 

For an account of the disposition of the 
couches, and of the place which each guest 
occupied in a Greek and Roman entertain- 
ment, see Symposium and Triclinium. 
ACCUSA'TOR, ACCUSA'TIO. [Judbx.] 
ACERRA (fivfuaiiipiovy Xi(3avuTpls)t the 
incense-box or censer used in sacrifices. 
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Ac«m, InceoM-Bos. 

The acerra was also a small moveable altar 
placed before the dead, on which perfumes 
were burnt. The use of the accerrae at fune- 
rals was forbidden by a law of the Twelve 
Tables as an unnecessary expense. 

A'CIES. [ExERCiTOs.} 

ACINACES i&KivdKijch a Persian sword. 



ACROSTOLIUM. 

whence Horace speaks of the Mediu adnaces. 
The acinaces was a short and straight weapon, 
and thus differed from the Roman sica, which 
was curved. It was worn on Uie right side of 
the body, whereas the Greeks and Romans 
usually had their swords suspended on the left 
side. The form of the acinaces,with the mode 
of wearing it, is illustrated hy the following 
Penepolitaa figures. 




AciMces, Peramn Snord 

ACLIS, a kind of dart witli a leathern thong 
attached to it. [Amentum.] 

ACROAIVIA {&Kp6afia)j which properly 
means anything heard, was the name given 
to a concert of players on different musical in- 
struments, and also to an interlude performed 
during the exhibition, of the public games. 
The word is also applied to the actors and 
musicians who were employed to amuse 
guests during an entertainment, and is some- 
times used to designate the anagnostae. 
[Anagnostes.J 

ACRO'POLlS (dicpoTTo^if). In almost all 
Greek cities, wliich were usually built upon 
a hill, rock, or some natural elevation, there 
Was {^ castle or a citadel, erected upon the 
highest part of the rock or hill, to which the 
itame of Acropolis, higher or upper city, was 
siven. Thus we read of an acropolis at Atnens, 
Corinth, Argos, Messene, and many other 
places. The Capitolium at Rome answered 
the same purpose as the acropolis in the 
Greek cities ; and of the same kmd were the 
tower of Agathocles at Utica, and that of An- 
lonia at Jerusalem. 

ACROSTOL'IUM (&kpo<tt61iov\ the ex- 
treniity of the aro^xi^. Tne aroXoc projected 
from tne head of the prow, and its extremity 
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{uKpooToXiov), which was frequently made in 
the shape of an animal or a hehnet, &c., ap- 
pears to have been sometimes covered with 
brass, and to have served as a weapon of 
offence against the enemy's vessels. 

ACROTE'RIUM (aKptJTnpiov), signifies 
the extremity of anything, and was appUed by 
the Greeks to the extremities of the prow of 
a vessel i&KpoffrdTuov), which were usually 
taken from a conquered vessel as a mark of 
victory: the act of doing so was called 
OKpornpidCeiv, 

ACTA BIURNA (proceedings of the day), 
was a kind of gazette or newspaper publisheu 
daily at Rome, under the authority of the 
govenmient. It contained an account of the 
proceedings of the public assemblies, of the 
law courts, of the punishment of offenders, 
and a list of births, marriages, deaths, &c. 
The proceedmgs of the public assemblies and 
(he Jaw courts, were obtained by means of 
reporters (actuarii). The proceedings of the 
senate (acta senaius) were not published till 
the tune of Julius Caesar, but this custom was 
prohibited by Augustus. An account of the 
proceedings of the senate was still preserved, 
though not published, and some senator seems 
to have been chosen by the emperor to com- 
pile the account. The Acta Diuma, which 
were also cslled Acta pomtli, Acta publica, Acta 
urbana, and by the simple name of ^cto, were 
frequently consulted and appealed to by later 
historians. 
ACTA SENATUS. [Acta Diurna.] 
A'CTIA (uKTia), a festival celebrated every 
three years at Actium in Epirus, with wrest- 
ling, horse-racing, and sea-fights, in honour of 
Apollo. There was a celebrated temple of 
A^Uo at Actium. After the defeat of Antony 
off Actium, Augustus enlarged the temple, 
and institute^ games to be celebrated every 
five years in commemoration of his victory. 

A'CTIO, is defined by a Roman jurist to be 
the right of pursuing by judicial means what 
IS a man's due. 

The old actions of the Roman law were 
called legis actiones or legitimae, either because 
they were expresslv provided for by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, ot because they were 
strictly adapted to the words of the laws, and 
therefore could not be varied. But these forms 
of action gradually fell into disuse, in conse- 
quence of the excessive nicety required, and 
the failure consequent on the slightest error 
in the pleadings, and they were eventually 
abolished by the Lex Aebutia, and two Leges 
Juliae. except in a few cases. 

In tne old Roman constitution, the knowl 
edge of the law was most closely connected 
with the institutes and ceremonial of religion 
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and waa accordingly in the hands of the pa- 
tricians alone, whose aid their cliente were 
obliged to ask in all their legal disputes. App. 
Claudios Caecus, perhaps one of the earhest 
writers on law, drew up the various forms of 
actions, probably for his own use and that of 
his friends: the manuscript was stolen or 
copied by his soribe Cn. Flavins, who made 
it public ; and thus, according to the story, 
the plebians became acquainted with those 
legal forms which hitherto had been the ex- 
clusive property of the patricians. After the 
abolition of the old legal actions, a suit was 
prosecuted in the following manner : — 

An action was conmienced by the plaintiff 
summoning the defendant to appear before the 
praetor or other magistrate who had jtaisdictio : 
this process was called in jus vocatio ; and, ac- 
cordmg to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in effect a dragging of the defendant before the 
praetor, if he refused to go quietly ; and al- 
though this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time of 
Horace that if the defendant wquld not go 
quietly, the plaintiff called upon any bystander 
to witness, and dragged the defenaant into 
court. The parties might settle their dispute 
on their way to the court, or the defendant 
might be bailed by a vindex. The vindex must 
not be confoundwi with the vades. This set- 
tlement of disputes on the way was called 
traruactio in via, and serves to explain a pas<! 
sage in St. Matthew, v., 25. 

When before the praetor, the parties were 
said jure a^ere. The plaintiff then prayed for 
an action, and if the praetor allowed it (dahat 
acttonem), he then declared what action ne in- 
tended to bring against the defendant, which 
he called edere actionem. This might be done 
in writing, or orally, or by the plaintiff taking 
the defendant to the aUmm [Album], and show- 
ing him wliich action he mtended to rely on. 
As the fonmdae on the album comprehended, 
or were supposed to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form 01 aetion that could be required by 
- a plaintiff, it was presumed that he could find 
among all the formulae some one which was 
adapted to his caso ; and he was, accordingly, 
supposed to be without excuse if he did not 
take pains to select the proper formulae. If 
he took the wrong one, or if he claimed more 
than his di^e, ,he lost his cause (causa cadd>at) ; 
but the praetor sometimes gave him leave to 
amend nis claim or intentio. It will be ob- 
served that as the formulae were so numerous 
and comprehensive, the plaintiff had only to 
select the formulae which he supposed to be 
suitable to his case, and it would require no 
farther variation than the insertion of the 
names of the parties and of the thing clai]|ied, 
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or the subject-matter of the suit, with the 
amount of damages, &c., as the case might 
be. . , 

When the praetor had granted an action, the 
plaintiff required the defendant to give secu- 
rity for his appearance before the praetor (m 
jure) on a day named, commonly the day but 
one after the in jusvocatiOf unless the matter 
in dispute was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said vades dare, 
vadimonium promittere, or facere ; the surety, 
va$. was said spondere ; the plaintiff, when 
satisfied with the surety,was said vodon reum, 
to let him go on his sureties, or to have sure- 
ties from him. Wh«ithe defendant promised 
to appear in jfwre on the day named, without 
giving any surety, this was caUed vadinumium 
purum. m some cases, recuperatores [Judex] 
were named, who, in case of the defendant 
making default, condemned him in the sum of 
money named in the vadimoniunu 

If the defendant appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, he was said vadimonium sistere ; if he 
did not appear, he was said vadimonivm dese- 
ruisse; ana the praetor gave to the plaintiff 
the bonorum possessio. Both parties, on the 
day appointed, were summoned by a crier 
ipraeco), when the plaintiff made his claim or 
demand, which was very briefly expressed, 
and may be considered as corresponding to 
our declaration at law. . 

The defendant mijB^ht either deny the plam- 
tiff*s claim, or he might reply to it by a plea, 
exceptio. If he simply demed the plaintm's 
claim, the cause was at issue, and a judex 
might be demanded. The forms of the excep 
tio, also, were contained in the praetor's edict, 
or, upon hearing the facts, the praetor adapt- 
ed the plea to the case. 

The plaintiff might reply to the defendant's 
exceptio. The plamtiff*s answer was called 
replicatio. If the defendant answered the re- 
pUcatio, his answer was called duplicatio ; and 
the parties might go on to the triplicatio and 
Quadruplicatio, and even further, if the matters 
in question were such that they could not 
otherwise be brought to an issue. 

A person might maintain or defend an ac- 
tion oy his cognitor or procurator, or, as we 
should say, by his attorney. The plaintiff 
and defenaant nsed a certain form of words 
in appointing a cognitor, and it would appear 
that the appointment was made in the pres- 
ence of both parties. The cognitor needed 
not to be present, and his appointment was 
complete when by his acts ne had signified 
his assent. . 

When the cause was brought to an issue, 
a judex or judices might be demanded of the 
praetor, who named or aiqpointed a judex, and 
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delivered to him the formula, which contained 
his instructions. The judices were said dan 
or addict. So far the proceedings were said to 
be m jure : the prosecution of the actio be- 
fore the judex requires a separate discussion. 

[JUDBX.1 

ACTOR, signified generally a plaintiff. In 
a cifil or private action, the plaintiff was often 
called petitor; in a public action {eatua pub- 
fica), he was caUed aeeusator. The defendant 
was called reiw, both in private and public 
causes : this term, however, according to Cic- 
ero, might signify either party, as indeed we 
might conclude from the word itself. In a 
private action, the defendant was often called 
adversarmaj but either party might b© called 
advergarius with respect to the other. Wnrds 
brought their actions by their guardian or tu- 
tor. Peregrtm, or aliens, originally brought 
their action through their patronus ; but af- 
terwards in their own name, bj a fiction of 
law, that they were Roman citizens. A Ro- 
man citizen might also generally bring his 
action by means of a cognitor or procurator. 

[ACTIO.J 

Actor has also the sense of an agent or man- 
ager of another's business generally. The ae- 
torpublictu was an ofiScer who had the super- 
intendence or care of slaves and property be- 
longing to the state. 
ACTORS on the stage. [Histrio.] 
ACTUA'RIAE NAVES,transport-ves8els, 
seem to have been built in a lighter style than 
the ordinary ships of burden, fi-om which they 
also differed in being always furnished with 
oars, whereas the others were chiefiy pro- 
pelled by sails. 

ACTUA'RII, short-hand writers, who took 
down the speeches in the senate and the pub- 
lic assemblies. In the debate in the Roman 
senate upon the punishment of those who 
had been concerned in the conspiracy of Cat- 
iline, we iind the first mention of short-hand 
writers, who were employed by Cicero to take 
down the speech of Cato. 

ACTUS, a Roman measure of length, also 
called actus quadratus, was equal to half a 
jngerum, or 14,400 square Roman feet. The 
9etu$ minimus f or simpUXf was 120 feet long, 
and four broad, and therefore equal to 480 
square Romvi feet. Actus was also used to 
signify a bridle- way. 

ACUS ifieUvny ^e2.ovk, /W^f)» « needle, 
a pin. 

Pins were made not only of metal, but also 
of wood, bone, and ivory. They were used 
for the same purposes as with us, and also in 
dressing the hair. The mode of platting the 
hair, and then fastening it with a pin or nee- 
dle, is shown in the annexed figure of a fe- 
A 2 
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male head. This fashion has been eontinuod 
to our own times by the females of Italy. 




kcm, Pin uaed to tatHma Ih* Hair. 

ADDICTI. [Nexi] 

ADFINES. [Apfinbs.I 

ADLECTI, or ALLECTI, those persons 
under the empire who were admitted to the 
privileges and honours of the praetorship, 
Quaestorship, aedileship, and other public of- 
nces, without having any duties to peifonn. 
The senators called adUctiy seem to have been 
the same as the conscripti. 

ADMISSIONA'LES, chamberlains at the 
imperial court, who introduced persons to the 
presence of the emperor. They were divided 
mto four classes ; the chief officer of each 
class was called proximus admissionum; and 
the proximi were under the tnagister admissio' 
nwn. Their duty was called crfficivm admis- 
aionis. They wore usually fireedmen. 

ADOLESCENS, was applied in the Ro- 
man law to a person from the end of his 
twelfth or fourteenth to the end of his twen- 
ty-fifth year, during which period a person 
was also called aduUuM. The word adoles- 
cens, however, is frequently used in a less 
strict sense in the Latm writers in referring 
to a person much older than the above-men- 
tion^ age. 

ADO'NIA CASuvia), a festival celebrated in 
honour of Aphrodite ( Venus) and Adonis in 
most of the Grecian cities. It lasted two days, 
and was celebrated by women exclusively. On 
the first day they brought into the streets 
statues of Adonis, whicn were laid out as 
corpses ; and they observed aU the rites cus- 
tomary at funerals, beating themselves and 
uttering lamentations. The second day was 
spent in merriment and feasting; because 
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Adonis was a.Iowed to return to life, and 
f pend half the year with Aphrodite (Venus). 

ADO'PTIO, adoption. 1. Greek.— Adop- 
tion was callea by the Athenians el^nolnoric, 
or sometimes simply irolrjmci or Oiaic- The 
adoptive father was said irmelaOai, d^rrotel- 
adaij ox sometimes iroieiv : and the father or 
mother (for a mother after the death of her 
husband could consent to her son bein^ adopt- 
ed) was said iKizoieiv : the son was said Ik- 
TToieladai with reference to the family which 
he left; and elciroieladai with reference to 
the family into which he was received. The 
son, when adq>ted, was called Tro^ffr^c, elg- 
TToirjTdCi or derdc, m opposition to the legiti- 
mate son bom ot the body of the father, who 
was called yv^moc. 

A man might adopt a son either in his life- 
time or by his testament, provided he had no 
male offspring, and was of sound mind. He 
might also, by testament, name a person to 
take his property, in case his son or sons 
should die under age. 

Only Athenian citizens could be adopted ; 
but females could be adopted (by testament 
at least) as well as males. 

The adopted child was transferred from his 
own family and demus into those of the adop- 
tive father; he inherited his property, and 
maintained the sacra of his adoptive father. 
It was not necessary for him to take his new 
father's name^ but ne was registered as his 
son in the register of his phratria (^parpiK^v 
ypafjLfiaTtlov). Subsequently to this, it was 
necessary to enter him in the register of the 
adoptive father's demus (kfi^iapxtKov ypafi- 
fiaTelov)f without which registration it ap- 
pears that he did not possess the full rights 
of citizenship as a member of Ms new demus. 

2. Roman. — ^The Roman relation of parent 
and child arose either from a lawful marriage 
or from adoption. Adontio was the general 
name which comprehended the two species, 
adoptio and adrogatio; and as the adopted 
person passed fnun his own familifi into that 
of the person adopting, adoptio caused a copt- 
tU diminutiOf and the lowest of the three 
kinds. [Caput.] Adoption, in its specific 
sense, was the ceremony by which a person 
who was in the power of his parent (in potes- 
tate parerUium\ whether child or grandchild, 
male or female, was transferred to the power 
of the person adopting him. It was e^cted 
under the authonUr of a magistrate (fnagistra- 
tw*), the praetor, for instance, at Rome, or a 
governor (prae$ea)i in the provinces. The 
person to be adopted was emancipated [Man- 
ciPATio] by his natural father before the com- 
petent authority, and surrendered to the adop- 
tive father by the legal form called iajun 
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When a person was not in the power of his 
parent (am jvris), the ceremony of adoption 
was called adrogatio. Originally, it could 
only be effected at Rome, and only by a vote 
of the populus ipopmli auctoritate) in the comi- 
tia curiata {lege curiata) ; the reason of this 
being that the caput or status of a Roman 
citizen could not, according to the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, be effected except by a vote 
of the populus in the c<Hiiitia curiata. Clo- 
dius, the enemy of Cicero,was adrogated into 
a plebian family, in order to qualify himself to 
be elected a tribune of the plebs. Females 
could not be adopted bv adirogatio. Under 
the emperors it became the practice to effect 
the adrogatio by an imperial rescript. 

The effect <« adoption was to create the 
legal relation of father and son, just as if the 
adopted son were born of the blood of the 
adoptive father in lawful marriage. The adop- 
ted child was entitled to the name and sacra 
privata of the adopting parent. A person, on 
passing from one gens mto another, and taking 
the name of his new iamilia, generally retained 
the name of his old gens also, with the addi- 
tion to it of the termination anut. Thus 
AemiUus, the son of L. Aemilius Paullus, 
upon being adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
assumed the name of P. Cornelius Scipio 
AemilianuB, and C. Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus, upon being adopted by the 
testament of his uncle the dictator, assumed 
the name of C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 

ADORA'TIO (Trpoc/c^o-tf), adoration 
was paid to the gods m the following man- 
ner: — ^The mdividual stretched out Im righl^ 
hand to the statue of the god whom he wished 
to honour, then kissed his hand, and waved it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oratio or prayers, supplications, which were 
offered with the hands folded together. The 
adoration paid to the Roman emperors was 
borrowed from the Eastern mode oi adoration, 
and consisted in prostration on tho ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the em- 
peror. 

ADROGA'TIO. [Adoption.] 

ADULTE'RIUM, adultery. 1. Greek. 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught 
another man in the act of criminal intercourse 
(fwixela)ynih his wife, he might kill him with 
impunity; and the law was also the same 
with respect to a concubine (vaXhiKv)- He 
might also inflict other punishment on the 
offender. It appears that there was noadultery, 
unless a married woman was concerned. The 
husband might, if he pleaaed, take a sum of 
money from the adulte^r, by way of compen- 
sation, and detain him till he found sureties 
for the payment The husband might also 
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prooflcute the tdnHerer m the actkm called 
ftoixelac ypa^. If the act of adultery wa« 
proved, the husband could no longer cohabit 
with his wife, under pain of losing his privi- 
leges of a citizen {&TifUa). The adulteress 
was excluded even from those tonples which 
foreign women and slaves were allowed to 
enter ; and if sl^ was seen there, any one 
might treat her as he pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutilate h^. 

2. Roman. The word adulterium properly 
signifies, in the Roman law, the offence c(mi- 
mitted by a man's having sexual intercourse 
with another man's wife. Stupmm (called by 
the Greeks ^opd) signifies the like offence 
with a widow or virgin. 

In the time of Augustus a law was enacted 
(probably about b. c. 17), entitled Lex JvUa de 
adulteriis eoercendis, which seems to have con- 
tained special penal provisions against adul- 
tery ; and it is alsp not improbable, that by the 
old law or custom, if the adulterer was caught 
in the fact, he was at th^ merer of the injured 
husband, and that the husband might punish 
with death his adulterous wife. 

By the Julian law, a woman convicted of 
adultery was mulcted in half of her dowry 
(do*) aiKi the third part of her propertjr {bma% 
and banished {rtlegata) to some miserable 
island, such as Seriphos, for instance. The 
adulterer was mulcted in half his property, 
and banished in like manner. This Taw dM 
not in^ct the punishment of death on ^ther 
party ; and in those instailces under the em- 
perors in v^rhich death was infiicted, it must 
be considered as an extraordinarypunishmait, 
rad beyon«d the provisions of the Julian law.' 
The Julian law permitted the father (both 
adoptive and natural) to kill the adulterer and 
adulteress in certain cases, as to which there 
were several nice distinctions established bv 
the law. If the wife was divorced for adul- 
tery, the %iusband was entitled to retain part 
af the do^rry. 

By a ccmstitution of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, the offence in the adulterer was made 
capital. . , 

ADVERSA'RIA, a note-book, memoran- 
hm-book, posting-book, in which the Romans 
entered memoranda of any importance, espe- 
cially of money received and expended, which 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
month, into a kind oi ledger. ( Tabulat jtutae, 
codex atrepii et experui.) 
ADVERSA'RIUS. [Actor.] 
ADU'NATI ('AdwaroO, were persons sup- 
ported by the Athenian state,who, on account 
of infirmity of bodily defects, were unable to 
obtain a livelihood. The sum which they re- 
ceived from the state appears to have varied 
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at difierent times. In the time of Lynas and 
Aristotle, one obolus a day was g^ven ; but it 
appears to have been afterwards increased to 
two oboli The bounty was restrtoted to per- 
sons whose property was under three minae ; 
aiHl'the examination of those who were en- 
titled to it belonged to the senate of the Five 
Hundred. Pisistratua is said to have^been 
the first to introduce a law for the mainte- 
nance of those persons who had been mutip 
lated in war. 

AD.VOCA'TUS, seems originally to have 
signified any person^ who gave another his aid 
in any affau: or busuiess, as a witness for in- 
stance ; or for the purpose of aidhig and pro- 
tecting him in taking possession of a piece oC 
property. K was also used to express a person 
who in any way gave his advice and aid to 
another in the mana^ment of a cause ; but 
the word did not sigmfy the orator or patronus 
who made the speech in the time of Cicero 
Under the emperors it signified a person who 
in any way assisted in the conduct of a cause, 
and was sometimes equivalent to orator. The 
advocate's fee was then called limaranum, 
A'DYTUM. [Templum.] ^^ 

AEDES. [DoMUs ; Tbmplum.] 
AEDI'LES CAyopavofioi). The name of 
these functionaries is said to be derived from 
their having the care of the temple (nedet) of 
Ceres. The aediles were originally two in 
number ; they were elected from the plebs, 
and the instituticm of the office dates from 
the same time as that of the tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 494. Their duties at first seem 
to have been merely ministerial ; they were 
the assistants of the tribunes in such matters 
as the tribunes entrusted to them, among 
which are enumerated the hearing fi causes 
of smaller importance. At an early period 
after their inst^tion (b. c. 446), we find them 
app<Hnted the keepers of the senatus-eonsulta, 
which the consuls had hitherto arbitrari^ 
suppressed or altered. They were also the 
keepers of the plebiscita. Other functions 
were gradually entrusted to th^, and it is 
not always easy to distinguish thdr duties 
from some of those which belong to ihe cen- 
sors. They had the general superintendence 
<rf buiWmgs, both sacred and private ; under 
this power they provided for the support and 
repair of temples, curiae, &c., and took care 
that private buildings,which were in a ruinous 
state were repaired by the owners or puJ^ed 
down. The care of the streets and pave- 
ments, with the cleansing and draining of the 
city, belonjp^ed to the aediles , and, of course, 
the care of the cloacae. They had the office 
of distrUniting com among the plebs, but this 
diatributiQii of com at Rome mutt not be c<m- 
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founded with the duty of purchasing or pro- 
curing it from foreign parts, which was per- 
formed by the consuls, quaestors, and praetors, 
and sometimes by an extraordinary magistrate, 
as the praefectus annonae. 

The aediies had to see that the public lands 
were not improperly used, and that the pas- 
ture grounds of the state were not trespassed 
on ; and they had power to punish by fine any 
unUwM act in tnis respect. They had a 
genend superintendence over buying and sel- 
ung, and, as a consequence, the supervision 
of the markets, of thin^ exposed to sale, 
such as sUves, and of weights and measures ; 
from this part of their duty is derived the 
name under which the aediies are mentioned 
by the Greek writers (iiyopavdfioi). It was 
their business to see that no new deities or 
religious rites were introduced into the city, 
to look after the observance of religious cere- 
mcMiies, and the celebration of the ancient 
feasts and festivals. The general superinten- 
dence of police comprehended the duty of 
preserving order, regard to decency, and the 
mspection of the baths and houses of enter- 
tainment. The aiediles had various officers 
under them, as praecones, scribae, and via- 
tores. 

The Abdilks Curulbs, who were also 
two in number, were originally chosen only 
from the patricians, afterwards alternately 
from the patricians and the plebs, and at last 
indifferently from both. The office of curule 
aediies was instituted b. c. 365, and, accord- 
ing to lAfj, on the occasion of the plebeian 
aediies remsing to consent to celebrate the 
Ludi Maximi mr the space of four days in- 
stead of three ; upon which a senatus-con- 
tultum was passed, by which two aediies 
were to be chosen from the patricians. From 
this time four aediies, two plebeian and two 
curule, were annually elected. The distinc- 
tive honours of the curule aediies were, the 
sella curulis, from whence their title is de- 
rived, the toga praetexta, precedence in speak- 
ing in the senate, and the ius imaginis. The 
curule aediies only had the jus edicendi, or 
the right of promulgating edicta* but the 
rules comprised in their edicta sened for the 
guidance of all the aediies. The edicta of 
the curule aediies were founded on their au- 
thority as superintendents of the markets, 
and of buying and selling in general. Ac- 
cordingly, their edicts had mainly, or perhaps 
solely, reference to the rules as to buying and 
selling, and contracts for bargain and sale. 
The persons both of the plebdan and curule 
aediies were sacroaanctL v 

It seems that after the appointment of the 
enrule «ediles, the functions formerly ezer- 
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cised by the plebeian aediies were exercised, 
with some few exce^ions, by aU the aediies 
indifferently. Withm five days after being 
elected, or entering on office, they were re^ 
quired to determine by lot, or by agreement 
among themselves, what parts of the city 
each should take under his superintendence ; 
and each aedile alone had the care of looking 
after the paving and cleansing of the streets, 
and other matters, it may be presumed, of the 
same local character within his district The 
other duties of the office seem to have been 
exercised by them jointly. 

In the superintendence of the public festi 
vals or solemnities, there was a further dis 
tinction between the two sets of aediies 
Many of these festivals, such as those of 
Flora and Ceres, were superintended b-. 
either set of aediies indifferently; but thi 

Slebeian games were under the superinten 
ence of the plebeian aediies, who had a: 
allowance of money for that purpose ; am 
the fines levied on the pecuani, and others, 
seem to have been appropriated to thes« 
among other public purposes. The celebra> . 
tion of the Ludi Magm or Romani, of the 
Ludi Scenici, or dramatic representations, 
aixl the Ludi Megalesii, belonged specislly 
to the curule aediies, and it was on such oc- 
casions that they often incurred a prodigious 
expense, with a view of pleasing the people, 
and securing their votes in future elections. 
This extravagant expenditure of the aediies 
arose after the close of the second Punic war, 
and increased with the opportunitiea which 
individuals had of enriching themselves after 
the Roman arms were carried into Greece, 
Africa, and Spain. Even the prodigality of 
the emperors hardly surpassed that of mdi- 
vidual curule aediies under the republic; 
such as C. Julius Caesar, the dictator, P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spinther, and, above all, M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, whose expenditure was 
not limited to bare show, but comprehended 
objects of public utility, as the reparation of 
walls, dock-yards, ports, and aqueducts. 

In B. c. 45, Julius Csesar caused two curule 
aediies and four plebeian aediies to be elect 
ed ; and thenceforward, at least so long as the 
office of aedile was of any importance, six 
aediies were annually elected. The two new 
plebeian aediies were called Cereales, and 
their duty was to look after a supply of com. 
Thoug:h their office may not have oeen of any 
great importance after the institution of a 

Sraefectus annonae by Augustus, there is no 
oubt that it existed for several centuries, and 
at least as late as the time of the emperoi 
Gordian. 
The aediies belonged to the clan of th0 
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minores magistratns. The plebeian aediles 
were originally chosen at the comitia centu- 
riata, but afterwards at the comitia tritwta, 
in which comitia the cumle aediles also 
were chosen. It appears that until the lex 
annalis was passed (b. c. 180) a Roman citi- 
zen might be a candidate for any office after 
completing his twenty-seventh year. This 
law fixed the age at wnich each office might 
be enjoyed, and it seems that the age fixed 
for the aedileship was thirty-seren. 

The aediles existed under the emperors; 
but their powers were gradually diminished, 
and their functions exercised by new officers 
created by the emperors. After the battle of 
Actium, Augustus appointed a Praefectus 
urbi, who exercised the general police, which 
had fornaerly been one of the duties of the 
aediles. Augustus also took from the aediles, 
or exercised himself, the office of superin- 
tending the religious rites, and the banishing 
from the city of all foreign ceremonials ; he 
also assumed the superintendence of the tem- 
ples, and thus may be said to have destroyed 
the aedileshif) by depriving it of its old and 
original function. The last recorded instance 
of the splendours of the aedileship is the ad- 
ministration of Agrippa, who volunteered to 
take the office, and repaired all the public 
buildings and all the roads at his own ex- 
pense, without drawing anything from the 
treasury. The aedileship had, however, lost 
its true character before thi? time. Agrippa 
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had already been consul before be accepted 
the office of aedile, and his munificent expen- 
diture in this nominal office was the close of 
the splendour of the aedileship. Augustus 
appointed the curule aediles specially to the 
office of putting out fires, and placed a body 
of 600 slaves at their command ; but the prae- 
fecti vigilum afterwards performed this duty. 
They retained, under the eariy emperors, a 
kind of police, for the purpose of repressing 
open licentiousness and disorder. Tne colo- 
nise, and the municipia of the later period, 
had also their aediles, whose numbers and 
functions varied in different places. They 
seem, however, as to their powers and duties, 
to have resembled the aediles of Rome. They 
were chosen annually. 

AEDITUI, AEDITUMI, AEDITIMI 
(ealled by the Greeks veuKOpoi^ C^opoiy and 
vTToCd/topoi), were persons who took care of 
the temples, attended to the cleaning of them, 
&c. They appear to have lived in the tem- 
ples, or near them, and to have acted as cice- 
roni to those persons who wished to see 
them. Subsequently among the Greeks, the 
menial services connected with this office 
were left to slaves, and the persons called 
neocori became priestly officers of high rank, 
who had the cnief superintendence of tem- 
ples, their treasures, and the sacred rites ob 
served in them. 

AEGIS (Alylc) signifies, literally, a g^t- 
skin. 
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Aecoidinir to ancient mythology, the aegia 
worn by Jupiter was the hide of the ^oat Anml- 
theia» which had suckled him in his infancy. 
Homer always represents it as part of the 
armour of Jupiter, whom on this account he 
distinguishes by the epithet aegis-bearing 
{alyloxoc)' He, however, asserts, that it was 
borrowed on different occasions, both by 
Apollo anci Minerva. 

The aeg^ was connected with the shield 
of Jupiter, either serving as a covering over it, 
or as a belt by which it was suspended from 
the right shoulder. Homer accordingly uses 
the word to denote hot only the goat-skin, 
which it properly signified, but also the 
shield to wnicfi it belonged^ 

The aegis was adorned in a style corre- 
sponding to the might and majesty of the 
&ther of the gods. In the midale of it was 
fixed the appradling Gorgon's head, and its 
border was surrounded with golden tassels 
i&Hravoi), each of which was worth a heca- 
tomb. 

The aegis is usually seen on the statues of 
Minerva, m which it is a sort of scarf falling 
obliquely over the right shoulder, so as to 
pass round the body under the left arm. The 
serpents of the Gorgon's head are transferred 
to the border of the skin. (See the left-hand 
figure in the cut.) The later poets and ar- 
tists represent the aegis as a breastplate cov- 
ered with metal in the form of scales. (See 
the right-hand figure.) 

AENEATO'RES, were those who blew 
apon wind instruments in the Roman army ; 
namely, th.»buccinatore9, comidnety and tubi' 
citus. Theywere also employed in the pub- 
lic games. 

AEOLIP^L^ {&i62mv TrtJXat) were, ac- 
cording to the description of Vitruvius, hol- 
low vessels made of brass, which were used 
in explaining the origin, &c. of the winds. 
These vessels, which had a very small orifice, 
were filled with water and placed on the fire, 
by which, of course, steam was created. 

AERA, a point of time from which subse- 
quent or preceding years may be counted. 
The Greeks had no common aera till a com- 
paratively late period. 

The Athenians reckoned their years by the 
name of the chief archon of each year, whence 
he was called archon eponymua (£p;^4)v kn6- 
i^(tof ) ; the Lacedaemonians by one of the 
ephors, and the Argives by the chief priestess 
of Juno, who held her oflSce for life. 

The following aeras were adopted in later 
limes:—!, the aera of the Trojan war (b.c. 
1184), which was first made use of by Eratos- 
thenes.— 2. the Olympic, aera, which began 
B. o» 77e.— 3. the Philippic or Alezandnan 
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aera, which began b. c. 323.^. the aera of 
the Seleucidae, which began in the autumn 
of B. c. 312. — 6. the aeras of Antioch, of which 
there were thsee, but the one in most com 
mon use began in November, b. c. 49. 

The Romans reckoned their years from the 
foundation of tho/city {ab urbe eandita), in the 
time of Augustus and subsequently ; but in 
earlier times the years were reckoned by the 
names of the consuls. We also fbid traces of 
an aera from the banishment of the kings ; 
and of another from the taking of the city by 
the Gauls. The date of the foundation of 
Rome is given differently by different authors. 
That which is most commonly foUowed is 
the one given by Varro, which corresponds to 
B. c. 753. It must be observed, that 753 ▲. u. c. 
is the first year before, and 754 a. u. c. the 
first year after the Christian aera. To find 
out the year b. o. corresponding to the year 
A. u. c, subtract the year a. u. c. from 754 ; 
thus, 605 A. u. c.= 149 b. c. To find out the 
year a. d., corresponding to the year a. u. c, 
subtract 753 from the year a. u. c. ; thus, 767 

A. U. 0.=il4 A. D. 

AERA'RII, those citizens of Rome who 
did not enjoy the perfect franchise, t. «. those 
who corresponded to the iaoules and atimi at 
Athens. The name is a regular adjective 
formed frdm^i«< (bronze), and its appucation 
to this particular class is due to the circum- 
stance that, as the aerarii were protected by 
the state without being bound to military ser- 
vice, they naturally had to pay the aes militare, 
which was thus originally a charge on them. 
The persons who constituted this class were 
either the inhabitants of other towns which 
had ft relation of isopolity with Rome (the in- 
auilim)f or clients and the descendants of 
freedmen. The decemvirs enrolled in the 
tribes all who were aerarians at that time : 
and when the tribes comprised the whole na- 
tion, the degradation of a citizen to the rank 
of an aemrian (which was called aerarium fa- 
cere ; referre aliquem m aerariog ; or in tabulae 
Caeritvm referri jubere)^ might be practised in 
the case of a patrician as well as of a plebeian. 
Hence, aeranans came to be used as a term 
of reproach. Respecting the Tribuni Aerarii, 
see Tribunus. 

A£RAltIUM,the public treasury at Rome. 
After the banishment of the kings, the temple 
of Saturn was used as the place for keepmg 
the pubhc treasure, and it continued to be so 
till the later times of the empire. Besides 
the public money, the standards of the le- 
gions were deposited in the aerarium, and 
also all decrees of the senate were entered 
there m books kept for the purpose. 

The aerarium was divided into two parts: 
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Ibe common tieasurf , in which were deposited 
the regular taxes, and which was made use 
of to meet the ordinary expenditure of the 
fltate ; and the sacred treasui^ {aerarium sanc- 
tuntf *anctiu9)j which was never touched ex 
cept in cases of extreme peril. The twen- 
tieth part of the value of every slave who was 
enfranchised, and some part of the ])luiu]erof 
conquered nations, were deposited in the sa- 
cred treasury. Augustus established a sep- 
arate treasury under the name of aerarium 
militaret to provide for the pay and support of 
the army ; and he imposed several new taxes 
for that purpose. 

" The aerarium^ the public treasury, must be 
distinguished from the^cua, the treasury of 
the emperors. FFiscus.] 

The charge of the treasury was originally 
entrusted to the quaestors and their assistants, 
the tribuni aerarii ; but in b. c. 49, when no 
quaestors were elected, it was transferred to 
toe aediles, in whose care it appears to have 
been till b. c. 28, when Augustus gave it to 
the praetors, or those who had been praetors. 
Vanous changes were made by the early em- 
perors, as to the charge of the aerarium, but 
It was eventually entrusted to officers^ called 
praefects, who appear to have held their office 
for two_year8. 

AERUSCATO'RES, were vagrants who 
obtained their living by fortune-telling and 
begging. They were called by the Greeks 
6,Y6pTai. 

AES Cxa^oc), properly signifies a com- 
pound oicoppef and tin, corresponding to 
what we call bronze. It is incorrect to trans- 
bte it brasSf which is a combination of cop- 
per and zinc, since all the specimens of an- 
cient objects, formed of the material called 
aes, are found upon analysis to contain no 
zinc. 

The employment of aes was very general 
among the ancients ; money, vases, ana uten- 
uJs of aU sorts, being made of it. AU the 
most ancient coins in Rome and the old Ital- 
ian states were made of aes, and hence mo- 
ney in general was called by this name. For 
the same reason we have aex alienumf mean- 
ing debt, and aera in the plural,, pay to the 
soldiers. The Romans had no other coinage 
except bronze or copper (a«»), till b. c. 269, 
five years before the first Punic war, when 
silver was first coined ; gold was not coined 
till sixty-two years after silver. 

The first coinage of aes is usually attributed 
to Servius Tullius, who is said to have stamp- 
ed the money with the image of cattle (pecus), 
whence it is called pecunia. /Accordmg to 
MHne accounts, it was coined from the com- 
Qiencement of the city, and we know that the 
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old Italian states possessed a bronze or cop- 
per coinage from tne earliest times. 

The first coinage was the at [As], which 
originally was a pound weight ; but as in 
course of time the weight of the a$ was re- 
duced not only in Rome, but in the other Ital- 
ian states, ana this reduction of weight was 
not uniform in the different states, it became 
usual in all bargains to pay the asses accord- 
ing to their weight, and not according to their 
nominal value. The ae» gratte was not the old 
heavy coins as distinguished from the lighter 
ndodem ; but it signified any number of copper 
coins reckoned according to the old style, by 
weight There was, therefore, no occasion 
for the state to suppress the circulation ci 
the old copper coins, since in all bargains 
the asses were not reckoned by tale, but by 
weight 

Bronze or copper (xa2.K6c) was very little 
used by the Greeks for money in early times. 
Silver was originally the universal currency, 
and copper appears to have been seldom c<nn- 
ed till after the time of Alexander the. Great. 
The copper coin was called Chaicoua (raX- 
Kovg). The smallest silver coin at Athens 
was the quarter-obol, and the chalcous was 
the half of that, or the eighth of an obol. In 
later times, the obol was coined of copperas 
well as silver 

AES CIRCUMFORA'NEUM, money 
borrowed from the Roman bankers {argenta- 
rii), who had shops in porticoes round the 
forum. 

AES EQTTESTRE, the sum of money 
given by the Roman state for the purchase of 
the knight's horse. This sum amounted to 
10,000 asses. 

AES HORDEA'RIUM, or HORDIA'- 
RIUM, the svim of money i>aid yearly for 
the keep of a knight's horse ; in other words, 
a knight's pay. This sum, which amounted to 
2000 asses for each horse, was charged upon 
the rich widows and orphans, on the princi- 
ple that, in a military state, the women and 
children ought to contribute largely for those 
who fought in behalf of them ana the com- 
monwealth. 

AES MILITA'RB. fABBABIi.] 

AES MANUA RI(JM wa3 the moqey won 
in playing with dice, mambm eoilectum. Ma^ 
nus was the throw in the game. All who 
threw certain numbers were obliged to put 
down a piece of money ; and whoever threw 
the Venus (the highest throw) won the whole 
sum, which was called theaesmanuarhan, 

AES UXO'RIUM, was a tax paid by per- 
sons who lived as bachelors. It was first 
imposed by the censors in b. Ov 403. Various 
penalties were imposed k^ Augustus upon 
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nose who lived in a state of celibacy, and 
^vantages granted to those who were mar- 
ried and had children. [Lex Julia et Papia 

POPPAEA.l 

AESYMNETES (klav/ivrJTijc)^ a person 
who was sometimes invested with unlimited 
power in the Greek states. His power par- 
took in some depfree of the nature both of 
kingly and tyranmcal authority ; since he was 
appointed legally, and did not usurp the gov- 
ertmient, but at the same time was not bound 
by any laws in his public administration. 
The office was not hereditary, nor was it held 
for life ; but it only continued for a limited 
time, or till some object was accomplished. 
Thus we read that the inhabitants of Mytilene 
appointed Pittacus aesymnetes, in order to 
prevent the return of AJcaeus and the other 
exiles. Dionysius compares it with the dic- 
tatorship of Kome. In some states, such as 
Cyme and Chalcedon, it was the title borne 
by the regular magistrates. 

AFFrNES, AFFI'NITAS, or ADH'NES, 
ADFI'NITAS. Affines are the cognati [Coo- 
NATi] of husband and wife, the cognati of the 
husband becoming^the affines of the wife, and 
the cognati of the wife the affines of the hus- 
band. The father of a husband is the socer of 
the husband's wifcj and the father of a wife 
is the socer of the wife's husband. The term 
«ocrt» expresses the same affinity with respect 
to the husband's and wife's mothers. A son's 
wife is ntarusj or daughter-in-law to the son's 

{»arent8 ; a wife's husband is gener, or sonin- 
aw to the wife's parents. 

Thus the avus, avia—foter, mater — of the 
wife became by the marriage respectively the 
gocer magmuj prosocrus, or socrus magna — socer f 
socrus — of the husband, who becomes with 
respecit to them severally progener and gener. 
In like manner the corresponding ancestors 
of the husband respectively assume the same 
names with respect to the son's wife, who 
becomes with respect to them pronurus and 
nunu. The son and daughter of a husband 
or wife bom of a prior marriage are called 
prwignus and privignoj with respect to their 
step-father or step-mother ; and with respect 
to such children the step-father and step-mo- 
ther are severally called vitricus and noverca. 
The husband's brother becomes levir with re- 
spect to the wife, and his sister becomes glos 
(the Greek ydXtjc). Marriage was unlawful 
among persons who had become such affines 
as above mentioned. 

AG ALMA {&ya^/ia), is a general name for 
a statue or image to represent a |od. 

AGA'SO, a groom, whose busmess it was 
to take care of the horses. The word is also 
used for a driver of beasts of burdeL and is 
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sometimes applied to a slave who had to per- 
form the lowest menial duties. 

AGATHOERGI V kyaBoepyoi). In time 
of war the kings of Sparta had a body-guard 
of three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan 
youths (/TfTrwf ), of whom the five eldest re- 
tired every year, and were employed for one 
year under tne name oiAgathoergiy in missions 
to foreign states. 

AGE'MA i&ytifia fr6m Ayw), the name of a 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
army, usually consisting of horsemen. 

AGER PU'BLICUS, thepubUc land, was 
the land belonging to the Roman state. It 
was a recognised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered peo- 
ple belonged to the conquerors. Accordingly, 
the Romans were constantly acquiring fresh 
territory by the conquest of the surrounding 
people. The land thus acquired was usually 
disposed of in the following way. 1. The land 
which was under cultivation was either dis- 
tributed among colonists, who were sent to 
occupy it, or it was sold, or it was let out to 
farm. 2. The land which was then out o( 
cultivation, and which, owing to war, was by 
far tlw greater part, might oe occupied by 
any of the Roman citizens on the payment of 
a portion of the yearly produce ; a tenth of 
the produce of arable land, and a fifth of the 
produce of the land planted with the vine, the 
olive, and other valua^e trees. 3. The land 
which had previously served as the coramcm 
pasture land of the conquered state, or was 
suitable for the purpose, continued to be used 
as pasture land for the use of the Roman cit- 
izens, who had, however, to pay a certain 
sum of money for the cattle which they turn- 
ed upon the land. \ 

The occupation of the public land spoken 
of above under the second head was always . 

expressed by the words possessio and possidere^ _^ 
and the occupier of the land was called the ^ 
possessor. The land continued to be the pro- 
perty of the state ; and accordingly we must 
distinguish between the terms possessio, 
which merely indicated the use or enjoyment 
of the land, and fhminhtmy which expressed 
ownership, and was applied to private land, 
of which a man had the absolute ownership. 
The right of occupying the public land be- 
longed only to citizens, and consequently only 
to me patricians originally, as they were the 
state. The plebeians were only subjects, 
and consequently had no right to the property 
of the state ; but it is probable that they were 
permitted to feed their cattle on the public 
pasture lands. Even when the plebeians be- 
came a separate estate by the constitution of 
Servius Tullius, they still obtained no right 
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to share in the possession of the public land, 
which continned to be the exclusive privitege 
of the patricians; but as a compensation, each 
individual plebeian received an assignment of 
a certain quantity of the public land as his own 
property. Henceforth the possession of the 
public land was the privilege of the patricians, 
and an assignment of a portion of it ^e priv- 
ilege of the plebeians. As the state acquired 
new lands bj conquest, the plebeians ought 
to have received assi^wnents of part of them ; 
but since the patricians were tne governing 
body, they generally refused to make any such 
assigmnent, and continued to keep the whole 
as part of the ager publicus, whereby the en- 
joyment of it belonged to them alone. Hence, 
we constantly read of the plebeians claiming, 
and sometimes enforcing, a division of such 
land. 

With the extension of the con^quests of 
Rome, the ager publicus constantly increased, 
and thus a large portion of Italy fell into the 
hands of the patricians ; who frequently with- 
held from the state the annual payments of a 
tenth and a fifth, which they were bound to 
pay for the possession of the land, and thus 
deprived the state of a fund for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to which they used 
slaves as cultivators and shepherds, since 
freemen were liable to be drawn off from field- 
labour to military service, and slave-labour 
was consequently far cheaper. In this way 
the number of free labourers diminished, and 
that of slaves was augmented.. 

To remedy this state of things several laws 
were firom time to time proposed and carried, 
wMch were most violently opposed by the 
patricians. All laws which related to the 
pJdic land, are called by the general title of 
Leges Agrariaey and accordingly all the early 
laws relating to the possession of the public 
land by tbe patricians, and to the assignment 
of portions of it to the plebeians, were strictly 
agraxian laws ; but the first law to which this 
Mme is usually applied, was proposed soon 
•fter the establishment of the republic by the 
contul Sp. Cassius in B.C. 4^. I^ object 
was to set apart the portion of the public Land 
which the patricians were to ^oaaeas, to di- 
vide the rest among the plebeians, to levy the 
• payment due for the possession, and to apply 
tt to paying the army. The first law, how- 
ever, which reallv deprived the patricians of 
the advantages tney nad previously enjoyed 
in the occupation of the public land was the 
agrarian law of C. Licinius Stolo (b. c. 366), 
which limited each individual's possession of 
pubUc land to 500 jugera, and declared that 
no individual should have above 100 large and 
500 smaller cattle on the pubUc pasture* : it 
B 
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farther enacted that the surplus land was to 
be divideo among the plebeians. As this law, 
however,was soon disregarded, it was revived 
again by Tib. Sempronius Gracchus (b. c. 133), 
with some alterations and additions. The de- 
tails of the other agrarian laws, mentioned in 
Roman history, are given under the name of 
the lex bv which they are called. [Lex.] 

AGG£R {xfjfia), from ad and gero, was 
used in general for a heap or mound <k any 
kind. It was more particularly applied : — 

1. To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
which was raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, tul it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. The agger was sometimes made not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &c. ; 
whence we read of the agger being set on fire. 

2. To the earthen wall surrounding a Roman 
encampment, composed of the earth dug from 
the ditch (fosta)^ which was usually 9 feet 
broad and 7 feet deep ; but if any attack was 
apprehended, the depth was increased to 12 
feet and the breadth to 13 feet. Sharp stakes, 
&c. were usually fixed upon the agger,which 
was then called vaUum. When both words are 
used, the agger means the mound of earth, 
and the vallum the stakes, &c. which were 
fixed upon the agger. 

AGITATOHES. [Circus.] 

AGMEN, the marching order of the Roman 
army. The form of the army on march dif- 
fered according to circumstances and the na- 
ture of the ground. An agmen pikuum was an 
army in close array ; an agmen ouadratum was 
an army arranged in the form of^a square, with . 
the baggage in the middle. 

AGNA'TI. [CooNATi.] 

AGNO'MEN: [NoMEN.] 

AGONA'LIA or AGO'NIA, a Roman festi- 
val instituted by Numa Pompiiius, in honour 
of Janus, and celebrated on the 9^ of Janu- 
ary, the 20th of May, and the 10th of Decem- 
ber. The morning of these festivals, or, at 
least, the morning of the 10th of December, 
was considered a dies nefastus. The etymo- 
logy of this name was diflferently explained by 
the ancients ; some derived it from Agonius. 
a surname of Janus ; some from the word 
agone, because the attendant, whose duty it 
was to sacrifice the victim, could not do so till 
he had asked the rex sacrificulus, Agone ? and 
others from agonia^ because the victims were 
formerly called by that name. 

AGONOTHETAE {ayu)voeiraL\ persons 
in the Grecian games, who decided disputes, 
and adjudged the prizes to the victors. Origi- 
nally, the person who instituted the contest, 
and offered the prize, was the Agonothetes, and 
this continued to be the practice in those 
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games wliich were instituted by kin|i:8 or pri- 
vate persons. But in the great pubhc games, 
such as the Isthmian, Pythian, &c., the Agono- 
thefae were either the representatives of dif- 
ferent states, as the Amphictyons at the 
Pythian games, or were chosen from the 
people in whose country the games were 
celeorated. During the flourishmg times of 
the Grecian republics, the Eleans were the 
A^onoihetae in the Olympic games, the Corin- 
thians in the Isthmian games, the Amphic- 
tyons in the Pythian games, and the Corin- 
thians, Argives, and inhalHtants of Cieonae in 
the Nemean games. The Agonothetae vfere 
also called Aesymnetae {alavfivijTai), Agonar- 
chae (iiy(jvdpxcu)i Agonodicae (dwvoo^/cat), 
Athhthetae {&eXo$iTai), RhabducfU (Jta^dov- 
XOi), or Rhabdonomi (fiafidovofioit from the 
Stan they carried as an emblem of authority), 
Brabeis f8pafielc)t Brabeutae (fipafievral). 

A'GOkA l&yopd) properly means an assem- 
bly of any kina, and is usually employed by 
Homer to designate the general assembly of 
the ]>eople. The Agora seems to have been 
considered an essential part of the constitution 
of the early Grecian states. It was usually 
convoked by the king, but occasionally by 
some distinguished chieftain, as, for exampile. 
by Achilles before Troy. Tne king occupiea 
the most important seat in these assemblies, 
and near him sat the nobles, while the people 
stood or sat in a circle around them. The 
people appear to have had no right of speak- 
mg or votmg in these assemblies, but merely 
to have been called together to hear what had 
been already agreed upon in the council of 
(he nobles, and to express their feelings as a 
oody. The council of the nobles is called 
BouU{^ov}Ji) and Thoocus idouKoc)* and some- 
times even Agora, 

Among the Athenians, the proper name 
for the assembly of the people was EccUsia 
(kKKX^ffla), and among the Dorians HaUa 
(itXia). The term Agora was confined at 
Athens to the assemblies of the phylae and 
demi. 

The name Agora was early transferred from 
the assembly itself to the place in which the 
assembly was held ; and thus it came to bo 
used for the market-place, where goods of all 
descriptions were bought and sold. The ex- 
pression agora plet/umsa (dyopd. 7r2.7J6ov(Ta)f 
" full market," was used to signify the time 
from morning to noon, tliat is, from about 
nine to twelve o'clock. 

AGORA'NOMI {iiyopav6fiOL\ public func- 
tionaries in most of the Grecian states,whose 
duties corresponded in many respects with 
those of the Roman aediles. At Athens their 
number was ten, five for the city, and five 
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for the Peiraeeus, and they were chosen 
by lot. 

The principal duty of the Agoranomi was, 
as their name imports, to inspect the market, 
and to see that all the laws respecting its 
regulation were properly observed. They 
had the inspection of all tnings that were sold 
in the market, with the exception of com, 
which was subject to the jurisdiction of 
special officers, called SUophylaces {atro^ 
XaKecY 

AGRARIAN LAWS. [Aoeb Publicus ; 
LexJ 

AGRAU'LIA (iiypaiJXia)j was a festival 
celebrated by the Athenians in hcmour of 
Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops. It was 
perhaps connected with the solemn oath, 
which" all Athenians, when they arrived at 
manhood {i<fnj0oi)f were obliged to take in 
the temple of Agraulos, that they would fight 
for their country, and always observe its 

AGRIMENSOHES, or " lapd surveyors," 
a college established under the Roman em- 
perors. Like the jurisconsults, they had 
regular schools, ana were paid handsome 
salaries by the state. Their business was to 
measure unassigned lands for the state, and 
ordinary lands for the proprietors, and to fix 
and mamtain boundaries. Their writings on 
the subject of their art were very^umerous ; 
and we have f till scientific treatises on the law 
of boundaries, such as those by Frontinns and 
Hyginus. 

AGRIO'NIA {'Aypi6via\ a festival which 
was celebrated at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, in 
honour of Bacchus, sumamed Agrionius. A 
human being used originally to be sacrificed 
at this festival, but this sacrifice seems to have 
been avoided in later times. One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGRO'NOMI {&ypov6fjiot)y the counts-po- 
lice, probably in Attica, whose duties corre- 
sponded in most respects to those of the asty 
nomi in the city, and who appear to have per- 
formed nearly the same duties as the hylori 

AGROTERAS THU'SIA ('Ayporipac 
Bv<yla)i a festival celebrated every year at 
Athens in honour of Diana, sumamed Agro- 
tera(from uypa^ the chase). It was solemn- 
ized on the sixth of the month of Boddromion, * 
and consisted in a sacrifice of 500 goats, which 
continued to be offered in the time of Xeno- 
phon. Its origin is thus related :— When the 
Persians invaded Attica, the Athenians made 
a vow to sacrifice to Artemis (Diana) Agrotera 
as many goats as there should be enemies slain 
at Marathon. But when the number of ene- 
mies slain was so great that an eqiial number 
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of jfoats could not be found at once, the Ath- 
enians decreed that 500 should be sacrificed 
every year. 

AISUMNETES {alavfiv^rvch an individ- 
ual, who was sometimes invested with unlim- 
ited power by the Greek states. His power, 
according to Aristotle, partook in some degree 
of the nature both of kingly and tyrannic^ 
authority, since he was appointed legally, and 
did not usurp the government, but at the same 
time was not bound by any laws in his public 
administration. The office was not heredita- 
ry, nor was it held for life, but it only contin- 
ued for a certain time, or until some particu- 
lar obj ect was accomplished. Dionysius com- 
pares it with the dictatorship of the Romans. 
ALABASTER or ALABASTRUM, a ves- 
sel or pot used for containing perfunuea, or 
rather ointments, made of that species of 
marble which mineralogists call ryptum^ and 
which is usually designated by the name of 
alabaster. When varieties of colour occur in 
the same stone, aifd are disposed in bands or 
horizontal strata, it is often called onyx ala- 
baster ; and when dispersed irregularly, as if 
in clouds, it is distinguished as agate alabas- 
ter. The term seems to have been employed 
to denote vessels appropriated to these uses, 
eveu when they were not made of the material 
from which it is supposed they originally re- 
ceived their name. Theocritus thus speaks 
of golden alabastra. These vessels were of 
a tapering^ shape, and very often had a long 
narrow neck, which was sealed; so that when 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, is said by St. 
Mark to break the alabaster box of ointment 
for the purpose of anointing our Saviour, it 
appears probable that she only broke the ex- 
tremity of the neck, which was thus closed. 
ALA, ALA'RII. The troops of the allies 
in the Roman army were called A^on't, because 
they were usually stationed on the two wings 
{aloe), and each of these two divisions of the 
allied troops was called an Ala. The alarii 
consisted both of horse and foot soldiers, and 
were commanded by praefecti, in the same 
manner as the legions were commanded by 
tribunL The cavalry of the allies was called 
t<^tes alariit to distinguish them from the 
cavalry of the legions (eqtUtes legionarii), and 
the infantry was called cohorUs cdariaey to dis- 
tinguish them from the cohortes legionariae. 
Under the empire the word Ala was applied 
to a regiment of cavalry, which usually con- 
sisted of 500 men. 

ALAUDA, the name of a legion which 
Caesar levied in Cisalpine Gaul, and organ- 
ized at his own expense during his Gallic 
wars. He afterwards gave the Roman citizen- 
^lip to the soldiers of wis legion. The soldiers 
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themselves were also called Alaudae, whence 
Cicero speaks of the legio Alaudarum aiMl of 
Alaudat ceterique veterani. The legion was 
called Alauda or " lark," from the form of the 
crests which the soldiers wore on their 
helmets. 

ALBUM, a tablet of any material on which 
the praetor's edicts^ and the rules relating to 
actions and interdicts, were written. The 
tablet was put in a public place, in order that 
ail the world might have notice of its contents. 
According to some authorities, the album was 
so called, because it was either a white mate- 
rial, or a material whitened, and of course the 
writing would be a different colour. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, it was so called be 
cause the writing was in white letters. 

Probably the word album originally meant 
any tablet containing anything of a public na- 
ture. We know that^it was, in course of time, 
used to signify a list of any public body ; thus 
we find album jtuUcum^ or the body out of which 
judices were to be chosen [Judex], and aUnan 
tenatorium, or list of senators. 

AXEA, gamin|r, ox playing at a game of 
chance of any kmd. Hence aleoy aleaior, a 
gamester, a gambler. Playing with toK, or 
tesseraey was generally understood, because 
this was by far the most common game of 
chance among the Romans. 

Gaming was forbidden by the Roman laws, 
both during the times of the republic ana 
under the emperors, but was tolerated in the 
month of December at the Saturnalia, which 
was a period of general relaxation ; and old 
men were allowed to amuse themselves in this 
manner at all times. 

ALIPTAE (dXetTrrat), among the Greeks, 
were persona who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae preparatory to their entering the pa- 
laestra. The chief object of this anointmg 
was to close the pores of the body, in order 
to prevent much perspiration, and the weak- 
ness consequent thereon. The athleta was 
again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the strained muscles. He 
then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil 
scraped ofif his body, by means of an instru- 
ment similar to the strigil of the Romans, and 
called stlengis ((rrXeyylc), and afterwards xys- 
tra {BOoTpa). The aliptae took advantage of 
the knowledge they necessarily acquir^ of 
the state of the muscles of the athletae, and 
their general strength or weakness of body, 
to advise them as to their exercises ana 
mode of life. They were thus a kind of medi- 
cal trainers. 

Among the Romans, the aliptae were slaves 
who scrubbed and anointed their masters in 
the baths. They, too, like the Greek aliptae 
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appear to have attended to their masters* con- 
stitution and mode of life. They were also 
cal led unctores. They used in their operations 
a kind of scraper caned strigil, towels (Unted), 
a cruise of oil {guttus)^ which was usually of 
horn, a bottle ^ampulla), and a small vessel 
called letuicula. 

ALLIES of the Romans. [Soon.] 

ALTARS. [Aba.] 

ALTA'RE. [Ara.] 

ALU'TA. [Calceus.] 

ALYTAE CAXvTai\ persons whose busi- 
ness it was to keep order in the public games. 
They received their orders from an alytarches 
{aXvTdpxvc)y who was himself under the di- 
rection or the agonothetae. or hellanodicae. 

AMANUENSIS, or AD MANUM SER- 
VUS, a slave, or freedman, whose office it 
was to write letters and other things under 
his master's direction. 

The amanuenses must not be confounded 
with another sort of slaves, also called ad ma- 
num servi, who were always kept ready to be 
employed in any business. 

AMARY'NTHIA, or AMARY'SIA HKfia- 
frOvdia or *A/iapv(na), a festival of Artemis 
(Diana) Amarjrnthia. or Amarysia, celebrated 
as it seems, originally at Amarynthus in Eu- 
boea, with extraordinary splendour, but also 
solemnized in several places in Attica, such as 
Athmone. 

AMBARVA'LIA. [Aravalbs Fbatbbs.] 

AMBASSADORS. [Lbqatus.] 

A'MBITUS, which literally signifies " a 
going about,** cannot, perhaps, be more nearly 
expressed than by our vfom canvassing. After 
the plebs had formed a distinct class at Rome, 
and when the whole body of the citizens had 
become very greatly increased, we frequently 
read, in the Roman writers, of the great efforts 
which it was necessary for candidates to make 
in order to secure the votes of the citizens. 
At Rome, as in every community into which 
the element of popular election enters, solici- 
tation of votes, and open Qr secret influence 
and bribery, were among the means by which 
a candidate secured his election to the offices 
of state. The following are the principal terms 
occurring in the Roman vmters in relation to 
the canvassing for the public offices : — A can- 
didate was called petitor ; and his opponent 
with reference to hun competitor. A candidate 
{candidatus) was so called from his appearing 
m public places, such as the fora and Campus 
Martius, before his fellow citizens, in a 
wrhitened toga. On such occasions the can- 
didate was attended by his friends {deductores)^ 
or followed by the poorer citizens {sectatores)f 
who could in no other manner snow their 
good will or give theur assistance. The word 
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assidmtas expressed both the continual pres- 
ence of the candidate at Rome and his con- 
tinual solicitations. The candidate, in going 
his rounds or taking his walk, was accom- 
panied by a nomenclatoTf who gave him the 
names of such persons as he might meet ; the 
candidate was thus enabled to address them 
by their name, an indirect compliment, which 
could not fail to be ^^enerally gratifying to the 
electors. The candidate accompanied his ad- 
dress with a shake of the hand (prensatioy. 
The term benignitas compr^ended general]^ 
any kind of treating, as snows, feasts, &.c. 

The ambitus^ which was the object of sev- 
eral penal enactments, taken as a generic 
term, comprehended the two species, — omM- 
tus and largitiones (bribery). lAberaUias and 
benignitas are opposed by Cicero, as thin^ 
allowable, to anuntus aiMl UwgitiOy as things 
illegal. Money was paid for votes ; and m 
order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, 
persons called irUerpretes \j&re employed to 
make the bargain, sequestres to hold the mo- 
ney till it was to be paid, and dhisores to dis- 
tribute it. The offence df ambitus was a mat- 
ter which belonged to the judicia publica, and 
the enactments against it were numerous. 
One of the earliest, though not the earliest of 
all, the Lex Cornelia Baebia (b. c. 181) was 
specially directed against largitiones. The 
Lex Cornelia Fulvia (b. c. 169) punished the 
offence with exile. The Lex Acilia Calpur- 
nia (b. c. 67) imposed a fine on the offending 
paity, with exclusion from the senate and all 
public offices. The Lex Tullia (b. c, 6a), 
passed in the consulship of Cicero, in addition 
to the penalty of the Acilian law, infficted ten 
years* exsilium on the offender ; and, among 
other things, foibade a person to exhibit gladi- 
atorial shows i^ladiatores dare) within any 
two years in which he was a candidate, un- 
less he was required to do so, on a fixed day, 
by a testator's will. Two years afterwards, 
the Lex Aufidia was passed, by which, among 
other thin^, it was providcni that, if a candi- 
date promised (pronuntiatit) money to a tribe, 
and did not pay it, he should be unpunished ; 
but, if he dia pay the money, he should fur- 
ther pay to each tribe (annually 7) 3000 sester- 
ces as long as he lived. This enactment oc- 
casioned the witticisms of Cicero, who said 
that Clodius observed this law by anticipa- 
tion ; for he promised, but did not pay. The 
Lex Licinia (b. o. 58) was specially directed 
against the ofience oi sodalitiuntt or the whole- 
sale bribery of a tribe by gifts and treating ; 
and another lex, passed (b. c. 52), when Pom 
pey was sole consul, had for its object the es 
tablishment of a speedier course of proceed 
ing on trials for amUtus. AU ^"^ 
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ments failed in completely accomplishing 
tjieir object. That which no law could sup- 
press, 80 long as the old popular forms re- 
tained any of their pristine vigour, was ac- 
complished by the imperial usurpation. Cae- 
sar, when dictator, nominated half the candi- 
dates for public offices, except the candidates 
for the consulship, and notified his pleasure 
to the tribes by a civil circular ; the populus 
chose the other half: and Tiberius transfer- 
red the elections from the comitia to the sen- 
ate, by which the offence of ambitus, in its 
proper sense, entirely disappeared. 

The trials for ambitus were numerous in the 
time of the republic. The oration of Cicero 
in defence of L. Murena, who was charged 
with ambitus, and that in defence of Gn. 
Plancius, who was charged with sodaUtium, 
are both extant. 

AMBRO'SIA (A^jSpocr/a), the food of the 
godst which conferred upon them eternal 

5outh and immortality, and was brought to 
upiter by pigeons. It was also used by 
the gods for anointing their body and hair; 
whence we read of the ambrosial locks of 
Jupiter. 

AMBUBAIAE (probably from the Syriac, 
abubf aubub, a pipe), Eastern dancing girls, 
who frequented chiefly the circus at Rome, 
and obtained their Irving by prostitution and 
lascivious songs and dances. 

AMBU'RBUJM, a sacrifice which was per- 
formed at Rome for the purification of the 
city. 

AMICTUS. The verb amicireis commonly 
opposed to mduere, the former being applied 
to the putting on of the outer garment, the 
palUum, laena, or toga {Ifidricvj <f>apoc) ; the 
latter, to the putting on of the inner garment, 
the tunic (rtr^v). In consequence of this 
distinction, the verbal nouns amichu and t»^ 
inhUy even without any farther denomination 
of the dress being added, indicate respectively 
the outer and inner clottiing. 

In Greek amicire is expressed by ufit^iivw- 
oBaiy itfjL'Kix^aBai, kmpakT^adah 7repi/3dX- 
Xtadai : and mduere by ivdvveLV, Hence 
came dfiirex^j kni(3Xfiuay and iml36XaioVy 
ifupldXfjfiay ana irepifSdXaiovt an outer gar- 
ment, a cloak, a shawl ; and hfdviMy an inner 
garment, a tunic, a shirt. 

AMENTUM, a leathern thong tied to the 
middle of the spear, to assist in throwing it. 
We are not informed how the amentum added 
to the effect of throwing the lance ; perhaps 
it was by giving it rotation; and hence a 
^eater degree of steadiness and directness in 
Its flight, as in the case of a ball shot from a 
rifle gun. Tl^ supposition accounts for the 
Sequent use of the verb tor^uere, to whirl or 
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twisjt, in connection with this subject. The 
amentum was called ancuU {ayKv'kri) in Greek, 
and the verb evajKv'kdo was used in reference 
to the fastening of the thong to the spear or 
javelin. 

In the annexed figure the amentum seems 
to be attached to the spear at the centre of 
gravity, a little above the middle. 




AMMA {u/ifia)t a Greek measure of length, 
equal to forty 7n7xctc (cubits), or sixty vrodeg 
(feet); that is, twenty yards 8.1 inches Eng- 
lish. It was used in measuring land. 

4MPHrCTY0NES {'kfi^iKTvoveg), In- 
stitutions called amphictyonic appear to have 
exist^ in Greece from time immemorial. 
They seem to have been ^originally associa- 
tions of neighbouring tribes, formed for the 
regulation of mutual intercourse and the pro- 
tection of a common temple or sanctuary, at 
which the representatives of the different 
members met, both to transact business and 
to celebrate religious rites and games. One 
of these associations was of much greater im- 
portance than all the rest, and was called by 
way of eminence, the Amphictyomc Xeoetic oi 
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CottncU {'kft^iKTVovld). It differed from oth- 
er similar associations in having two places 
of meeting, the sanctuaries of two divinities ; 
which were the temple of Deraeter f Ceres), in 
a village of Anthela, near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, where they assemhled in 
spring. Its connexion with the Utter place 
not only contributed to its dignity, but also to 
its permanence. 

Its early history is involved in obscurity. 
Most of the ancients suppose it to have been 
founded by Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, from whom they imagined that 
it derived its name : but this opinion is desti- 
tute of all foundation, and arose from the 
ancients assigning the establishment of their 
institutions to some mythical hero. There 
can be little dpubt as to the true etymology of 
the word. It was originally written ttfi^iKTl- 
oveg, and consequently signified those that 
dwelt around some particular locality. Its 
institution, however, is clearly of remote an- 
tiquity. It was originally composed of twelve 
tnbes (not cities or states, it must be observed), 
each of which tribes contained various inde- 
pendent cities or states. We learn from Aes- 
chines that, in b. c. 343, eleven of these tribes 
were as follows : The Thessalians, Boeotians 
(not Thebans only), Dorians, lonians, Per- 
rhaebians, Magnetos, Locrians, Oetaeans or 
Oenianians, Phthiots or Achaeans of Phthia, 
Malians, and Phocians ; other lists leave us 
in doubt whether ihe remaining tribe were 
the Dolopes or Delphians ; but as the Del- 
phians could hardier he called a distinct tribe, 
their nobles appearing to have been Dorians, 
it seems prbbaole that the Dolopes were ori- 
ginally members, and afterwaras supplanted 
by the Delphians. All the states belonging 
to each of these tribes were on a footing of 
perfect equality. Thus Sparta enjoyed no ad- 
vantages over Dorium and Cytinium, two 
small tovnis in Doris: and- Athens, an Ionic 
city, was on a par with Eretria in Euboea, 
ana Priene in Asia Minor, two other Ionic 
cities. 

The ordinary council was called Pylaea 
{iTvT^ata), from its meeting in the neighbour- 
hood of Pylae (Thermo{)ylae), but the smne 
name was given to the session at Delphi as 
well as to that at Thermopylae. The coun- 
cil was composed of two classes of r^resen- 
tatives, one called PyUgortu (JlvXaydpai), 
and the other Hieromtunumes {*\spouvq(jbove^). 
Athens sent three Pylagorae and one Hie- 
romnemon ; of whom the former were elected 
apparently for each session, and the latter by 
lot probably for a longer period. Respecting 
the relative duties of the Pylagorae and Hie- 



romnerocHies we have little information : the 
natine of the latter implies that they had a 
more immediate connexion with the temple. 
We are equally in the- dark respecting the 
numbers who sat in the council and its mode 
of proceeding. It would seem that all the 
deputies had seats in the council, and took 
part in its deliberatioBs; but if it be true, as 
appears from Aescfaines, that each of the 
tribes had only two votes, it is clear that all 
the deputies could not have voted. 

In addition to the ordinary council, there 
was an ecclena (^icicAi^ia), or general assent 
fa^, including not only the classes above men- 
tioned, but also those who had joined in the 
sacrifices, and Were consulting the god. It 
was convened on extraordinary occasioqs by 
the chairman of the council. 

Of the duties of the Amphictyons nothing 
will give us a clearer view than the oath they 
took, which was as follows : — *• They would 
destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cut 
o£f their streams in war or peace ; and if any 
should do so, they would march against him, 
and destroy his cities ; and should any jHllage 
the property of the god, or be privy to or plan 
anything against what was in his temple (at 
Delphi), they would take vengeance on him 
with mind and foot, and voice, and all their 
nught." From this oath we see that the main 
duty of the deputies was the preservation of 
the rights and dignity of the temple of Delphi. 
We know, too, uiat after it was burnt down 
(b. 0. 548), they contracted with the Alcmae- 
onidae for the rebuilding. History, moreo- 
ver, teaches that if the council produced any 
palpable effects, it was from their interest m 
Delphi ; and though it kept up a standing re- 
cord of what ought to have been the interna- 
tional law of Greece, it sometimes acquiesced 
in, and at other times was a party to, the 
most iniquitous acts. Of this the case of 
Crissa is an instance. This town lay on the 
Gulf of Corinth, near Delphi, and was much 
frecjuented by pilgrims from Uie West. The 
Crissaeans were charged by the Delphians 
with undue exactions from these strangers. 
The council was against them, as guilty of a 
wrong against the god. The war lasted ten 
years, tiH, at the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Pleistus were turned off, then 
poisoned, and turned again into the city. The 
besieged drank their fiD, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and thus, if it were an 
Amphictyonic city, was a solenm oath doubly 
violated. Its territory — the rich Cirrhaean 
plain— was consecrated to the god, and cur- 
ses imprecated upon whonMoever should 
till or dwell in it. Thus ended the FiiBt 
Sacred War (3.0.585)^111 which the Ath*- 
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nians were the instruments of Delphian ven- 
geance. 

The second, or Phocian War (b.c. 350), 
was the most important, in which the Am- 
phictyons were concerned; and in this the 
Thebans availed themselves of the sanction 
of the council to take vengeance on their en- 
emies, the Phocians. To do this, however, 
it was necessary to call in Philm ot Macedon, 
who reactily proclaimed himself the champion 
of Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his own 
ambition. The Phocians were subdued (b. o. 
346), and the council decreed that all their 
cities, except Abae, should be razed^ and the 
inhabitants dispersed in villages not contain- 
ing more than fifty persons. Their two votes 
were given to Philip, who thereby noned a 
pretext for interfermg with the afiairs of 
Greece; and also obtained the recognition 
of his subjects as Hellenes. 

The Tmrd Sacred War arose from the Am- 
phissians tilhng the devoted Cirrhaean plain. 
The Ainphictyons called in the assistance of 
Philip, who soon reduced the Amphissians to 
subjection. Their submission was immedi- 
ately followed by the battle of Chaeroneia 
{B. c. 338), and the extinction of the indepen- 
aence of Greece. In the following year, a 
congress of the Amphictyonic states was held, 
in which war was declared as if by united 
Greece against Persia, and Philip elected 
commander-in-chief. On this occasion the 
Amphictyons assumed the character of na- 
tional representatives as of old, when they set 
a price upon the head of Ephialtes, for his trea- 
son to Greece at Thermopylae. 

It has been sufficiently shown that the Am- 
phictyons themselves did not observe the 
oaths they took ; and that they did not much 
alleviate the horrors of war, or enforce what 
they had sworn to do, is proved by many in- 
stances. Thus, for instance, Mycenae was 
destroyed by Argbs (b. c. 535), Thespiae and 
Plataea by Thebes, and Thebes herself swept 
from the face of the earth by Alexander, with- 
out the Amphictyons raising one word in op- 
Dosition. Indeed, a few years before the Pel- 
oponnesian war, the council was a passive 
spectator of what Thucydides calls the Sa- 
cred War (6 lepbg ndXeflog)^ when the Lace- 
daemonians made an expedition to Delphi, 
and put the temple into the hands of the Del- 
phians, the Athenians, after their departure, 
restoring it to the Phocians. The council is 
rarely mentioned after the time of Philip. 
We are told that Augustus wished his new 
city, Nicopolis (a. d. 31), to be enrolled among 
the members. Pausanias, in the secopd cen- 
tury of our era, mentions it as still existing, 
hat deprived of all power and influence. 
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AMPHIDROIOA ('AfifiSpdfuaarApofi' 
idfi^iov vf^^i A family festival of the Athe- 
nians, at which the newly-bom child was in- 
troduced into the family, and received its 
name. The friends and relations of the pa- 
rents were invited to the festival of the am- 
phidromia, which was held in the evening, 
and they generally appeared with presents. 
The house was decorated on the outside with 
olive branches when the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
girl} and a repast was prepared for the guests. 
The child was carried round the fire by the 
nurse, and thus, as it- were, presented to the 
gods of the house and to the fahiUy, and at 
the same time received its nome, to which 
the guests wore witnesses. The cvrpng of 
the chiki round the hearth was the principal 
part of the solemnity, from which its name 
was derived. 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM, an amphitheatre, 
was a place for the exhibition of public shows 
of combatants and wild beasts, entirely smr- 
rounded by seats for the spectators ; where* 
as, in those for dramatic performances, the 
seats were arranged in a semicircle facing the 
stage. An amphitheatre is therefore fre- 
quently described as a double theatre, con- 
sisting of two such semicircles, or halves, 
joined together, the spaces allotted to their 
orchestras becoming the inner incloeiire, or 
area, termed the arena. The form, however, 
of the ancient amphitheatres was not a circle, 
bat invariably an ellipse. 

Gladiatorial shows and combats of wild 
beasts {venatumea) were first exhibited in the 
forum and the circus ; and it appears that the 
ancient custom was still preserved till the 
time of Julius Caesar. The first building in 
the form of an amphitheatre is said to luive 
been erected by M. Seribonins Curio, aoe of 
Caesai^s partisans ; but the account which is 

fiven of tnis building sounds rather fabulcnis. 
t is said to have consisted of two wooden 
theatres made to revolve on pivots, in such a 
manner that they could, by means of windU 
lasses and machmery, be turned round frkoe 
to face, so as to form one building. Soon 
after Caesar himself erected a real amphithe- 
atre in the Campus Martius, made of^wood ; 
to which building the name of amphitheatnm 
was for the first time given. 

The first stone amphitheatre was built by 
Statilius Taurus, in the Campus Martius, at 
the desire of Augustus. This was the only 
stone amphitheatre at Rome till the time of 
Vespasian. One was commenced by Calig- 
ula, but was not continued by Claudius, The 
one erected by Nero in the Campus Martius 
was only a temporary buikting, made of wood. 
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The a^npfaitheatre of Statilius Taurus was 
burnt in the fire of Rome in the time of Nero ; 
and hence, as a new one was needed, Vespa- 
sian commenced the celebrated AfnpAtfAea/nan 
Flavianum in the middle of the ci^, in the 
valley between the Goolian, the Esquiline, 
and the Yelia, on the spot originally occupied 
by the lake or large pond attached to Nero's 
palace. Vespasian did not liye to finish it 
It was dedicated by Titus in ▲. d. 80, but was 
not completely finuhed till the reign of Do- 
mitian. This immense edifice, which is even 
yet comparatively entire, covered about five 
acres of ground, and was capable of contain- 
ing about 87,000 spectators. It is called at 
the present day the Colosseum. 

The interior of an amphitheatre was divi- 
ded into three parts, the arena, wkUum, and 
gradua. The clear open space in tne centre of 
the amphitheatre was called the arena, be- 
cause it was covered with sand, or sawdust, 
to prevent the gladiators from slipping, and 
to absorb the blood. The size of tne arena 
was not always the same in proportion to the 
size of the amphitheatre, but its average pro- 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter 
of the building. 

The arena was surrounded by a wall dis- 
tinguished by the name of podium; although 
such: appellation, perhaps, rather belongs to 
merely tne upper part of it, forming the par- 
apet, or balcony, before the first or lowermost 
seats, nearest to the arena. The arena, 
therefore, was no more than an open oval 
court, surrounded by a wall about eighteen 
feet high, measuring from the groimd to the 
top of the parapet ; a height considered ne- 
cessary, in order to render the spectators 
perfectly secure from the attacks of wild 
beasts. There were four principal entrances 
leading into the arena; two at the ends of 
each axis or diameter of it, to which as many 
passages 1^ directly from the exterior of 
the building; besides secondary ones, inter- 
vening between them, and communicating 
with the conridors beneath the seats on the 
podium. 

The wall or enclosure of the arena is sup- 
posed to have been faced with marble, more 
or less sunq>tuous ; besides which, there ap- 
pears toliave been, in some instances at least, 
a sort of network affixed to the top of the po- 
dium, consisting of railing, or rather open 
trelUs-work of metal. As a farther defence, 
iitches, <^ed euripi, sometimes surrounded 
the arena. 

The term podiam was also applied to the 
terrace, or gallery itself, immeoiately above 
the arena, which was no wider than to be ca- 
pable of containing two, or at the most t^ee 



ranges of movable seats, or chairs. This, 
as being by far the best situation for distinctly 
viewing the sports in the arena, and also more 
commodiously accessible than the seats high- 
er up, was the place set apart for senators and 
other persons of distinction, such as the amr 
bassaaors of foreign parts ; and it was here, 
also, that the emperor himself used to sit^ in 
an elevated place, called suggestus or cubtcu- 
lum, and likewise the person who exhibited 
the games on a place elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal (e4iioris triinmal). 

Above the podium were the gradus, or seats 
of the other spectators, which were divided 
into momtona, or stories. The first maemonumy 
consisting of fourteen rows of stone or marble 
seats, was appropriated to the equestrian or- 
der. The seats appropriated to the senators 
and equites were covered with cushions, 
which were first used in the time of Caligula. 
Then, after an interval or space, termed a 
praecinctio, and forming a continued landing- 
place from the several staircases in it, suc- 
ceeded the second maenianum, where were 
the seats called pomUaria, for the third class 
of spectators, or tne populus. Behind this 
was the second praecinctio, bounded by a 
rather high, wall ; above which was the third 
maenianum, where there were only wooden 
benches for the puUati, or common people. 
The next and last division, namely, that in 
the highest pai^ of the building, consisted of 
a colonnade, or gallery, where females were 
allowed to witness the spectacles of the am- 
phitheatre, some parts of which were also oc- 
cupied by the pullati. Each maenianum was 
not only divided from the other by the prae- 
cinctio, but was intersected at intervals by 
spaces for passages left between the seats, 
called scalae, or scalatia ; and the portion be- 
tween two such passages was called cuneus, 
because the space gradually widened like a 
wedge, from the podium to the top of the 
buUding. The entrances to the seats from 
th^outer portices were called vomitoria. At 
the very summit was the narrow platform for 
the men who had to attend to the velarium, or 
awning, by which the building was covered 
as a defence against the sun and rain. The 
velarium appears usually to have been made 
of wood, but more costly materials were some- 
times employed. 

The firat of the following cuts represents a 
longitudinal section of the Flavian amphithe- 
atre, and the second, which is on a larger 
scale, a part of the above section, includmg 
the exterior wall, and the seats included be- 
tween that and the arena. It will serve to 
convey an idea of the leading form and gen- 
eral disposition of the interior. 
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of the FlaTiaii AmpbitliMtn. 



the circmnference of the bmlding, open to 

the arcades of the exterior. 
g gy Inner gallery. 

The situation and arrangement of the stair 
cases, &c., are not expressed, as they coaM 
not be rendered intelligible without plans at 
various levels of the building. 

For an account of the gladiatorial contests, 
and the shows of wild beasts, exhibited in the 
amphitheatre, see Gladiatokes and Yena^ 

TIO. 

A'MPHORA (ittK^peHc)* & 'vessel used for 
holding wine, oil, noney, &c. 

The following cut represents amphorae in 
the Bntish Museum. They are of various 
forms and sizes ; in general they are tall and 
narrow, with a small neck, and a handlq on 



BvvitioB of one side oftb* pncediiv MetkNi. 



EXPLANATION. 

A, The arena, 
•p. The wall or i>odium inclosing it. 

p, The podium itself, on which were chairs, 
or seats, for the senators, &c. 

M', The first maienianum, or slope of benches, 
for the equestrian order. 

m", The second maenianum. 

m"'. The third maenianum, elevated consid- 
erably above the preceding one, and appro- 
priated to the pullati. 

w. The colonnade, or gallery, which con- 
tained seats for women. 

z. The narrow gallery round the summit of 
the interior, for the attendants who worked 
the velarium. 

jvr, pTy The praecinctiones, or landings, at the 
top of the first and second maenianum ; in 
the pavement of which were grated aper- 
tures, at intervals, to admit light into the 
vomitoria beneath them. 
T ▼ V V, Vomitoria. 
a o o, The three external galleries throu|^ 




Amphone. 

e«ch side of the neck (whence the name, from 
&ft<^ly on both tidesf and (ftipOt to carry), and 
tenttiuating at the bottom in a point, which 
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wns let into a fitand oe e^tuck in the groundf 
so Lhat the ftiAstiL stoocl upright ; several nn> 
pKorae havf^ bii^ri foimd m this posihioti in the 
celbrs at PojDppiL Ampliorafl wpre corn- 
miailyniadeofearthenware, HomeruientionB 
nmpbonie of goJd and slouCt ami the Egypt- 
ians hHxi them of braE« ; g1aB« ves^b of this 
form hflTC h«en foynd at Pompeii 

The inoBt common u»€ of the amphora, both 
among the Greeks and the RomaiiB, was for 
keening wiiifl. The cork was covered with 
pltdii or j^ypsvjfn, and (among the Roniarj*) on 
th& outejde the iltle of the wiuo waa paintf^d, 
the date of the vintagiJ being marketJ by the 
naines of the consublbei) in office ; or, when 
the jare were of g\a»s^ liltVe ticketii {pittttria, 
tetaerae) \vere suEpeuded from thetiiiinclicatiiig 
iheae particulars. 




Node orfilli^ff Araphons Trtsm % WJfle-C*rt. 

The Greek amphorens and the Roman am- 
phora w ere al bo namea of fi it4 meajiu tcs. The 
amphoreuS} which was also called metretct 
(u£rpj7TT/c), ami cadtts (^utJoj)* waa equal to 
iTiree Roman umae^a pillona, 7-^95 pint^, 
imperial measure. The Roman amphom was 
two-third a of the rimfihoteiiSf and was equal 
to 2 grnae^a congU=to 5 eallona, 7.577 
pints; its »oUd content wau exactly a Roman 
cubic foot- 

AMPLIATIO, an adjonrmnent of a trial, 
which took place wh^n the judic&Sj after 
hearing the evidence of the advocntea, weta 
unable to como 10 n eatisfactory conclusion. 
This they expressed by giving in the tablets^^ 



un whicb wcrf* the [pltors N. L. {non titiii^t}^ 
and thi: prtietor, by proniiiiinc;ii]g the worn atn- 
f»jiiu, thereupon adjourned the trial IQ anydny j 



ANACRISIS. 

AMPYX (ofiirv^y uuirvKT^p, heX.JrotUal*), 
a frontal, a broad band orplateof metal,whicb 
ladies of rank wore above the forehead as part 
of the head-dress. The frontal of a horse was 
called by the same name. The annexed cut 
exhibits the frontal on the head of Pegasus, 
in contrast with the corresponding ornament 
as shown on the heads of two fenudes. 




he choBo. The defendant and the caaao were 
then said mn^itri, . „ ^ 



Ampyees* Fnmtlets. 

AMPULLA mKvdoCf pofi/SvXioc )fiilJoti[e, 
usually made among the Romans, either of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more valuable 
materials. The dealer in bottles wati called 
ampuUcarius. 

AMULETUM {irepiainvv, nepCafifia, ^ 
XaKT^pcov)t an amulet. 

This word in Arabic (hamalet) means tfuu 
which is suspended. It was probably brought 
by Arabian merchants, together with the arti- 
cles to which it was apphed, when they were 
imported into-Europe from the East 

An amulet was any object — a stone, a plant, 
an artificial production, or a piece of writing 
— which was suspended from the neck, or 
tied to any part of the body, for the purpose 
of warding ofif calamities and securing advan- 
tages of any kind. Faith in the virtues of 
amulets was almost universal in the ancient 
world, so that the whole art of medicine con- 
sisted in a very considerable degree of direct- 
ions for their application. 

ANACEIA {'AvdKeich or *AvdKeiov), a fes 
tival of the Dioscuri or Anactes CAvaxrec) as 
they were called at Athens. These heroes, 
however, jeceived the most distinguished hon- 
ours in the Dorian and Achaean states, where 
it may he supposed that every town celebrated 
a festival in their honour, though not under 
the name of Anaceia. 

ANA'CRISIS (avoKpiaic)* an examination, 
was used to signify the pleadings preparatory 
to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 



ANCILE. 

to detenoine, generally, if the aetion would 
lie. The magistrates were said &vaKp(veiv 
rijv dUifv or rove hvriMKOv^^ and the parties 
hv€LKpivea6ai. The process consisted in the 
production of proofs, of which there Were five 
kinds : — 1. the laws ; 2. written documents ; 

3. testimonies of witnesses present (ji<iproplai) . 
or affidavits of absent witnesses {iK/jtaprvptai) ; 

4. depositions of slnves ^torted by the rack ; 

5. the oath of the parties. All these proofs 
were committed to writing, and placM in a 
box secured by a seal (kxivoc) till they were 
produced at the trial. 

If the evidence produced at the anaorisis 
was so clear and convincing that there could 
not remain any doubt, the magistrate could 
decide the question without sending the cause 
to be tried before the dicasts : this was called 
dtetmartyria (dtajuapTvp(a). The aichcms were 
the pro]^T officers for holding the anacrisis ; 
they are represented by Athena (Minerva), fo 
the Evmenides of Aeschylus, where there is 
a poetical sketch at the process in the law 
courts. 

F<Nr an account of the anacrieie or examina- 
tion, which each archon underwent previously 
to entering on office, see Akchon. 

ANAGNOSTES, slaves, whose duty it 
was to re^id or repeat passages firom books 
daring an entertamment, and also at -other 
times. 

ANATOCISMUS. [FENUd.] 

ANCHOR. [Anoora.1 

ANCrLE, the sacred shield carried by the 
Salii, and made of bronze. 

The^original ancile was foond, according to 
tradition, m the palace of Nunia ; and, as no 




ABcUtocaniMlbjrSalU. 

nmnan hand had brought it there, it waecon- 
ehided that it had been sent from heaven. At 
the same time, the haruspicet declaied that 



ANOORA. » 

the Roman state would endure so loof •• thu 
shield remained in Rome. To secure its pres- 
ervation in the city, Numa ordered eleven 
other shields, exactly like it, to be made by 
the armourer, Mamurius Veturius, and twelve 
priests of MaraiGrradivus were appointed under 
the den(Mmnationof Salii, whose office it was 
to preserve the twelve ancilia. They were 
keot in the temple of that divinity, on the 
Palatuie mount, and were taken from it only 
once a year, on the calends of March. The 
feast of the god was then observed durin^g 
several days; when the Salii carried their 
shields about the city, singing songs in praiM 
of Mars, Numa, and Mamurius Veturius, and 
at the same time performing a dance, which 
probably in some aegtee resembled our morris 
dances, and in which they struck the shields 
with rods, so as to keep time with their voices, 
and with the movements of their dance. The 
preceding cut shows one of these rods, as 
represented on the tomb of a pontifex M^ttw, or 
eiuef of the SaliL 

A'NCORA (&yKvpa)t an anchor. 

The anchor used by the ancienta was for the 
most part made (rfiron, and its form resembled 
that of the modem anchor. The shape of the 
two extremities illustrates the unco morm and 
denu tenad of Virgil. Indeed, Uie Oreek and 




Latin names themselves express the essential 
property of the anchor being allied to ^y^cvAof , 
^y/cuv, cmruIiM, tmows, &c. 

The anchor as here represented and as com- 
monly used, was called bidmcj diir'Mi, ufju^- 
^oXoc ox iifujifffTOfto^f because it had two teetii 
or flukes. Sometimes it had one only, and 
then it had the epithet irepSarofio^. The fol- 
lowing expressions were used for the three 
principal processes in managing the anchor :— 
Ancoram solvere, &yicvpav yo^dv, to loose the 
anchor. Ancortm jacere, SuXXeiVy /^meiv, to 
cast anchor. Ancoram toUerey aipeiv, avaipel- 
oScUy av6ffir«ta6aty to weigh anchor. Hence 
tdpeiv by itself meant to set sail, ayKvpav be- 
ing understood. 

The anchor usually lay on the deck,and veas 



U ANNULU8. 

attached to a cable i/unu), which passed 
tfaroof h a hole in the prow, tenned oaUu$. 




Gd]«y vith the Cable to which the Aachor ii attached paawac 
through the Oculoe in the Prow. 

In 'the heroic times of Gieece we find large 
stones, called eivcU {sleeper»)y used instead 
of anchors. 

ANDABATA. [Gladiator.] 

ANDROLEPS'IA or ANDROLEPS'ION 
{avSpoXipj/la or &vdpokij^iov)y the right of re- 
prisals, a custom recognized by the interna- 
tional law of the Greeks, that, when a citizen 
of one state had killed a citizen of another, 
and the countrymen of the former would not 
surrender him to the relatives of the deceased, 
it should be lawful to seize upon three, and 
not more, of the countrymen of the oflfender, 
and keep them as hostages till satisfaction 
was afforded, or the homicide given up. 

ANGUSTICLA'VII. [Clavus.] 

ANNO'NA rfrom anntM, like ponuma from 
pmnum). 1. X^e produce of the year in com, 
fruit, wine, &c., and hence, 2. Provisions in 
general, especially the com,which, in the later 
years of the republic, was collected in the 
storehouses of the state, and sold to the ]X)or 
at a cheap rate in times of scarcity; and which, 
under the emperors, was distributed to the 
people gratuitously, or given as pay uid re- 
wards. 3. The price of provisions. 4. A 
soldier's allowance of provisions for a certain 
time. It is used also m the plural for yearly 
or monthly distributions oi pay in com, &c. 

A'NNUl.US {daKT^Uog), a ring. 

It is probable that the custom of wearing 
rings was introduced into Greece from Asia, 
where it appears to have been almost univer- 
sal. They were worn not merely as orna- 
ments, but as articles for use, as the ring al- 
ways served as a seal. A seal was called 
Mj^hragia {a^paylg)^ and hence this name was 
given to the ring itself, and also to the gem 
or atone for a ring in which figures were en- 



ANQxnsmo. 

graved. Rings in Greece were mostly worn 
on the fourth finger (jrapofieao^). 

At Rome, the custom of wearingrings was be* 
Ueved to have been introduced by the Sabines, 
whowere described in the early legends as wear- 
ing golden rings with precious stones of great 
beauty. But whenever introduced at lUime, 
it is certain that they were at first always of 
iron ; that they were destined for the same 
puipose as in Greece, namely, to be used as 
seals ; and that every free Roman had a right 
to use such a ring. This iron hng was worn 
down to the last period of the republic by such 
men as loved the simplicit^r of the good old 
times. In the course of time, however, it 
became customary for all the senators, chief 
magistrates, and at last for the equites also, 
to wear a golden seal-ring. The right of wear- 
ing a gold ring,which was subsequently called 
the ju9 annuU aiirei, or the jw anmdorum, re- 
mained for several centuries at Rome the 
exclusive privilege of senators, magistrates, 
and equites, while all other persons continued 
to wear iron ones. 

During the empire the right of granting the 
annulus aureus belonged to the emperors, and 
some of them were not very scrapulous in 
conferring this privilege. The emperors Se- 
veras and Aurelian conferred the right of 
wearing golden rings upon all R(Hnan sol- 
diers ; and Justinian at length allowed all the 
citizens of the empire, whether ingenui or 
libertini, to wear such rings. 

Durinii^ the republic, and the early times of 
the empire, the jus annuli seems to have made 
a person ingenuus (if he was a libertus), and 
to have raised him to the rank of eques, pro- 
vided he had the requisite equestrian census, 
and it was probably never granted to any one 
who did not possess this census. Those who 
lost their property, or were found guilty of a 
criminal offence, lost the jus annuli 

The signs engraved upon rings were very 
various : they were portraits of ancestors or of 
friends, subjects connected vrith mythology ; 
and in many cases a person had engraved 
upon his seal symbolical allusion to the real 
or mythical history of his family. The part 
of the ring which contained the gem was 
called poia. 

With the increasing love of luxury and 
show, the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
covered their finders with rings. Some per- 
sons also wore rmgs of immoderate size, and 
others used different rings for summer and 
winter. 

ANNUS. [Calendaridm.] 

ANQUISITIO, signified, in criminal trials 
at Rome, the investigation of the facts of the 
case with reference to the penalty that was 



ANTAE. 

to be imposed: accordinfirly the pbrases 
pKwiia cc^titis, or capitu anquirere .^re used, 
under the emperors the term anqttiaUiu lost 
its original meaning, and was employed to 
indicate an accusation in general ; in which 
sense it also occurs even in the times of the 
republic. 

ANTAE {irapaarddec), square pillars, 
which were dOmmonly joined to the side- 
walls of a building, beinjr placed on each side 
of the door, so as to assist in formingthe por- 
tico. These terms are seldom found except 
in the plural ; because the purpose served by 
antae required that they should be erected 
corresponding to each other, and sup^K>rting 
the extremities of the same roof. Then: posi- 
tion and form vrill be best understood from 
the cut, in which aa are the antae. The 
temple m aniu was one of the simplest kind. 
It had in front antae attached to the walls 
which inclosed the cella ; sod in the middle, 
between the antae, two columns supporting 
the architrave. The ibiiowzng is a specmi^ 
of the temple in mUu, together with a plan of 
theprooaos. 




ANTEftXA. » 

ANTEAMBULO^£S, slaves who were 
accustomed to go before their masters. In 
order to make way for them through the crowd. 
The term anteambulones was also given to the 
cUents, who were accustomed to walk before 
their patroni, when the latter appeared in 
public. 

ANTECESSOHES, caUed also ANTE- 
CURSO'RES, horse-soldiers, who were ac- 
customed to precede an army on march, in 
order to choose a suitable place for the camp, 
and to make the necessary provisions for the 
army. They do not appear to have been 
merely scouts, like the speculaiorts. 

ANTEFIXA, terra-cottas, which exhibited 
various ornamental designs, and were used in 
architecture to cover the frieze (xophonu) of 
^e entablature. 

These terra-cottas do not appear to have 
been used among the Greeks, but were prob- 
ably Etruscan in their origin, and were thence 
taken for the decoration of Koman buildings. 

The name antefitpa is evidently derived from 
the circumstance that they were juitd h^wt 
the buildings which they aidorsed. Cato. the 
censor, complained that the Romans ot his 
time began to despise ornaments of this de- 
scription, and to prefer the marble friezes of 
Athens and Corinth. The rising taste which 
Cato deplored may account for the superior 
beauty of the antefixa preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which were discovered at Rome. 




A. A, the antae ; b, b, the eella or vadc ; o, the 
altar. 

C 



Antefixa representing Minerm •«perinl«iaiac <b« cOAittneti^ 
^ of the Ship Arfo. 

The two imperfect antefixa that follow, are 
among those found at Velletii, and detctibed 
by CarlonL {JRjoma, 1785.) 



ANTENNA. 





ANTENNA, {Kepaifh Kipac), the yard of n 
ship. The ships or the ancients had a single 
mast in the middle, and a square sail, to raise 
and support which a transverse pole, or yard 
(antenna)^ was extended across the mast, not 
ter from the top. To the two extremities of 
the yard (comwa, iucooKipaia)^ ropes (Junes) 
werfe attached, which passed over the top of 
the mast, and thus supported the yard : these 
ropes were called ceruehi. Sometimes the 
yard had two, and at other times four ceruehi, 
as in the annexed cut. 




ANTLIA. 

the velata antenna, but with the sail reefed la 
the one, and in the other expanded and swol- 
len with the wind. 



Aateona, Yard or • Ship. 

When a storm arose, or when the port was 
obtained, or before an engagement, the an- 
tenna was lowered to the middle of the 



From numerous representations of ships on 
antique coins, intaglios, liunps, and bas-reliefs, 
we here select two gems, both of which show 




Vehta AnUDiia. 

ANTEPILA'NI. £Exbbcitu8.] 

ANTESIGNA.'NI appear to have been a 
body of troops, elected for the defence of the 
standard (ngnum), before which they were 
stationed. They were not light troops, as 
some have supposed, and they were probably 
selected for this duty on occount of tneir bra- 
very and experience in war. 

ANTI'DOSIS {avTlSoaic), in its literal and 
general meaning, " an exchange," was, in the 
language of the Attic courts, peculiarly ap- 
pUed to proceedings under a law which is said 
to have ori^;inated with Solon. By this, a 
citizen nominated to perform a leiturgia, such 
as a trierarchy or choregia, or to rank among 
the property-tax payers, in a class dispropor- 
tioned to his means, was empowered to call 
upon any qualified person not so charged to 
take the office in his stead, or submit to a 
complete exchange of property, the charge in 
question of course attaching to the first party, 
if the exchange were finally efifected. For the 
proceedings the courts wereopened at a stated 
time every year by the magistrates that had 
official cognizance of the particular subject ; 
such as the strategi in cases of trierarchy and 
rating to the property-taxes, and the archon 
in those of choregia. 

ANTIGRAPHE {6,vTiyp(M)f origmaUy 
signified the writing put iu by tne defendant, 
his '* plea " in all causes whether public or 
private, in answer to the indictment or bill ol 
the prosecutor. It is, however, also applied 
to the bill or indictment of the plaintiff or 
accuser. 

A'NTLIA (ivrXta), any machine for rais- 
ing water, a pump. 

The most important of these machines 
were: — 1. The tympanum; a tread-wheel, 
wrought by men treading on it. 2. A wheel 
having wooden boxes or buckets, so arranged 
as to form steps for those who trod the wheel. 
3. The chain pump. 4. The cochlea, or Ar- 
chimedes's screw. 5. The ctesUnca machina 



APATURIA- 

or forcing pump. Criminals were jcondeomed 
to the antlia or tread-mill. 

ANTYX (^vTvO, the rim or border of any 
thing, especially of a shield or chariot. The 
tiffl of the large round shield of the ancient 
Greeks, was thinner than the part which it 
enclosed ; but on the other hand, the antyz 
of a chariot must have been tlucker than 
the body to which it gave both -form and 
strength. 

In front of the chariot the antvx was often 
raised above the body, into the form of a cur- 
vature, which served the purpose of a hook 
to hang the Teins upon. 



APHRACTUS. 
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AiiHyx of a Chariot 

APAGO'GE (dTrayo))^), a summary pro- 
cess, allowed in certain cases by the Athenian 
law. The term denotes not merely the act of 
apprehending a' culprit caught m ipso facto, 
bat also the written information delivered to 
the magistrate, urging his apprehensjon. The 
cases in which the apagogi was most generally 
allowed were those of theft, murder, ill-usage 
of parents, &c. 

APATU'RIA (AiroT<h)pta) wjie a political 
ieativaL which the Athenians had in common 
with all the Greeks of the Ionian name, with 
the exception o( those of Colophon and Ephe- 
8U8 It Was celebrated in the month ofJPy- 
ane'psion, and lasted for three days. The 
name airarovpia is not denved from oTrarov. 
to deceive, but is conmosed oi it=afjuh and 
TOTvpia, which is perfectly consistent vrMi 
what Xenophon savs of the festival, that 
when it is celebrated the fathers and relations 
assemble together. According to this deri- 
vation, it is the festival at which the phratriae 
met to discuss and settle their own affairs. 
Bat, as every citizen was a member of a phra- 
tria, the festival extended over the whole na- 
tion, Who asMmbled aecordiM to P^jafrio*. 
TbefeitiTml lasted three days. The thud 



day was the most important ; for on that day, 
children bom in that year, in the families of 
the phratriae, or such as were not yet regis- 
tered, were taken by their fathers, or in their 
absence by their representatives (icOpioi), be- 
fore the assembled members of the phratria. 
For every child a sheep or a goat was sacri- 
ficed. The father, or he who supplied his 
place, was obliged to establish by oath that 
the child was the ofispring of free-bom pa- 
rents, and citizens of Atnens. After the victim 
was sacrificed, the phratores gave their votes, 
which they took frcHn the altar of Jupiter 
Phratrius. When the majority voted against 
the reception, the cause might be tried before 
one of the courts of Athens ; and if the claims 
of the child were found unobjectionable, its 
name, as well as that of the father, was en- 
tered into the register of the phratria, and 
those who had wished to effect the exclusion 
of the child were liable to be punished. 
APERTA NAVIS. [Aphbactus.] 
APEX, a cap worn by the fiamines and 
salii at Rome. The essential part of the 
apex, to which alone the name properly be- 
longed, was a pointed piece of olive-wood, 
the base of which was surrounded with a 
lock of wool. This was ^om on the top of 
the head, and was held there either by fillets 
only, or, as was more commonly the case, by 
the aid of a cap which fitted the head, and 
was also fastenea by means of two strings or 
bands. 




▲pieaa. Cap* worn bj tiia Salii. 

APHRACTUS (A^aicrof vavc), called 
also naoia aperta, n ship which had no deck, 
but was merely covered with planks in the 
frcmt and hinder part, as is repres^ited in 



m APLUSTRE. 

the fi^owing cut. The ship* which had 
decks were called catapkracti {Kard^paKToi), 
and tectas or ttratas. Ai the time of the Tro- 
jan war the Greek ahips had no decks, but 
were only covered* over in the prow and 
•tern, which covering Homer calla the Upta 



APOSTOLEUS. 




Aphractus. 

APHRODI'SIACA^jpo<J/<r«a),werc festivals 
celebrated in honour or Aphrodite (Venus), in 
a great number of towns in Greece, but partic- 
ularly in the island of Cyprus. Her most 
ancient temple was at Paphos. No bloody 
sacrifices were allowed to be offered to her, 
but only pure fire, flowers, and incense. 

APLUSTRE {o^XoffTov), an ornament of 
wooden planks, which constituted the high- 
est part of the poop (prumnis) of a ship. From 
the representations of two ancient ships an- 
nexed, we see the position of the aplustre. 
It rose immediately behind the gubernator, 
who held the rudder and guided the ship, and 
it ^rved in some degree to protect him from 
the wind and the rain. 




▲pluatre. 

* * 

At the junction of the aplustre with the 
stem, on which it was based, we commonly 
observe an ornament resembling a circular 
«hield ; this was called iurmdeXw or Affiridl- 
OKfi' It is seen on the two uplustria here 
repxttsented. 




Apliutie. 

APODECTAE (dTrod^xrat), public officers 
at Athens, who were hitroduced by Cleis- 
thenes in the place of the ancient colacretae 
(KQ^iaKpirai). They were ten in number, 
one for each tribe, and their duty was to col- 
lect all the ordinary taxes, and distribute 
them among the separate branches of the ad- 
ministration which were entitled to them. 

APOGRAPHE (iTToypa^), Uterally "a 
list, or register f signified also, 1. An accusa- 
tion in public matters, more particularly when 
there were several defendants. It differed but 
little, if at iall, from the ordinary graphi. 2. 
A solemn protest or assertion before a magis- 
trate, to the intent that it might be preserved 
by him till it was required to be given m evi- 
dence. 3. A specification of property, said 
to belong to the state, but actually m the 
possession of a private person ; which speci- 
fication was made with a view to the confis- 
cation of such property to the stote. 

APOLLINA'RES LUDI. [Ludi Apolli- 

WABBS.] . , V 

APOPHORE'TA (&irw^pnra) were pres- 
ents, which were given to friends at the end 
of an entertainment to take home with them. 
These presents appear to have been usually 
given on festival days, especially during the 
Saturnalia. 

APOSTOLEUS {AirfXTToXeifc), the name 
of a public officer at Athens. There were 
ten magistrates of this namfe and their duty 
was to see that the riiipsvWrepn^rly ©quip- 
ped and provided by thoeo who w«e bound 



APOTHEOSIS. 

to discharfe the tiierarchy. Tbej b^d the 

power, in certain cas^s, of imprieoniut' ttit; 

trierarchs who neglected to funusli the. ahipa 
properly. 

APOTHE'CA {^iroe^Ktf\ a islace in the 
upper part of th^ houee, m which the Rd. 
mtos frequently placed the eartheo a^jiphorae 
in which their, winea were deposited. This 
place, whi<;h was quite difieient from the cdia 
vkioria, was aboye thofumarmm ; s'mce it was 
tboui^l that the passage of the sraoke ihrougk 
the room tendea greatly tp increaafl the fla- 
▼oar (tf the. Mrine. 

APOTHEO'SlSi (^4Mj<^ig), the euroU 
ment of a mortal am(mg the gods. Tht± my' 
toology of Orreece contains Rumerous in^tiiB- 
ces of the deification oif mottak -, but iu the 
republican, times of Qreeec^ wc hud few ex- 
amples of such deification. I'h^ inhabitaiUs 
of AmphipoUs, however, o|lirjrcd sacrilice^ to 
Brasidas after his death. ]u the Greek king- 
doms, which arose in the Emt oti the dJS- 
memberment of the empins of Alexander, it 
appears to have been not xinQotnmoxi for the 
successor to the throne to ofl'er divine honourii 
to the former sovereign. Such an afiotheo- 
ns of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, is described 
by Theocritus in his 17th Uyl 

The term apotheosis. aiiiGng the Ramans, 
properly signiaed the elevaiio)i of a decea^^ 
emperor to divine honQur». This practice, 
which was common upon the death of dniost 
all the emperors, appears tp have arisen frc^m 
the opinion, which wi^s generally ei^tertainecl 
amon^ the Bomans^ that thii soyils or raaties 
of their ancestors became ileiii^E^^ and as it 
was common for children to worship the 
Bianes of their fiathers, so it was natural for '. 
divine honours to be pubhcly paid to a d^- 
Cttted emperor, who was regarded as the 
parent of his country. Thii* apoiheoaia of 
an emperor was usually c:illi?d c^fftstt^uiio ; 
and the emperor who received the honour of 
an apotheosis was usually said iti deamm 
moncrum referri. or amsecrari, and whenever 
he is spoken ol after his death, the title of 
<2bia is prefixed to his name. The fbneral 
pile on which the body a( the deceased em- 
peror wa^ burnt, was const rue tetl of several 
atorksa in the KMcm of chambers t\sit\^ €ne 
above another, «^ in the hlgheist nn ea^le 
was placed^ which was let Ioos« ai» the lire 
began to bum, and which was supposed to 
carry the soul of the emperor from earth to 
heaven. 

The following wood-cut i» taken rrora an 
agate, which is supposed to re presont the apo- 
theosis of Ciermanicus. I9 bis left haiid he 
holds the cornucopia^ and Victory is placing a 
Wnrel cxowii upon his head- 
c2 



AJf^Si;.LATIO. 




APPA'RITOR, the genera] Hame for a pub^ 
lie servant of th^ magiBt rates at Rome, namely 

the ACOENSOS, CiRNIfSl^ COACTOR^ iN-TfiH' 
rB£3, LjCTOH, PRiECO, SCfilHA, SfATOft, 

VuTOB, of whom an ELccounl is given in sep- 
arate onlclea They were t.-illo<l appatitorca 
because they WPte Bt hami to execute ibo 
couimaJidsi of the uiagifitt^tes {quod «« nppart:- 
hofit) . Their service or attendance was called 

APPELLATJO, appeal. 1. Gimsfff^cffi^ 
or uvoi^txCa}, Owing lo the constitution of 
the Athenian trihunals, each of which w^ 
gpncraliy appropriated to its peculiar aiibjeets 
of cogrniziuice, and therefore canld not be con- 
ftidored Es hornogeneona with or su]:»ordiQata 
to any other, there was little opportunity for 
hringmi: appeals properly so caiied It is to 
tMj cib served aIso» that in general a cau^e was 
finally and irrevocably decided by the verdict 
of ihe dicaats {dlKj^ avTOTc^^}. There wens 
only a few exception b in whit^h appeals and 
new iriala miEht be resorted to. 

^. HaUAN. The wotd npptUniw, and the 
coritespondmg verb AfipBUoFe, are iised in the 
early Roman writers to eipreas the aprshisi- 
tion of an individual t& a magistrate, and par- 
ticularly to a tribune, in order to protect him- 
self from some wron^ ^njaicted, or tiireati^ncd 
to be inflirtetL It is distingihshcd from pro- 
iiwaCip, which in the early writers is uaed to 
aijpifjr an appeal to the popiilus in a matter 
aftectmg hfe. It would fteern that the provo- 
catio waa an ancient ripht of the Koinnn ciij* 
Eena, The su rvivmg Ht>rati n s. w ho um ;de rod 
his fiister, appealed from ibe (iiiumviri to Cho 
populuB. The decemviri took It way the pro- 
Tocatio s but it was* restored by the ias l^fo, 
ria tt Hwatia, a. c. i4&, in the year aft^vf the 
decemvinitc, and it waa at tke '. 
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enacted, that in fiiture no magistrate should 
be made from whom there shoald be no ap- 
peal. Pn this liivy remarks,. that the plebs 
were now protectea by the provocatto and the 
tri^mcium atueilium ; this latter term has ref^ 
erence to the appellatio properly so called. 
The complete phrase to express the provoca- 
tio is provocate ad populum ; and the phrase 
which expresses the appellatio is appeUare 

«*, ^c- • .^ . , 

AQUAE DUCTUS, signifies an artificial 
channel or watercourse, by which a supply of 
water is brought from a considerable distance, 
upon an inclmed plane raised on arches, and 
carried acro^ valleys and uneven country, and 
occasionally under ground, where hills or rocks 
intervene. 

As nearly all the ancient aquaeducts now 
remaining are of Roman construction, it has 
been generally imagined that works of this 
description were entirely unknown to the 
Greeks. This, however, is an error, since 
some are mentidned by Pausanias and others, 
though too briefly to enable us to judge of their 
particular construction. Probably those which 
nave been recorded — such as that built by 
Peisistratus at Athens, that at Megara, and 
the celebrated one of Polycrates at Samos — 
were rather conduits than ranges of building 
like the Roman ones. Of the latter, few were 
constructed in the times of the republic. It 
was not until about b. c.3ll, that any were 
erected, the inhabitants supplying themselves 
up to that time with water from the Tiber, or 
making use of cisterns or springs. The first 
aquaeduct was begun by App. Claudius the 
censor, and was named after him, the Aqua 
Appia. Subsequently seven or eight aquae- 
ducts were built, which brought an abundant 
supply of water to Rome. 

The specus, or water channel, was formed 
either of stone or brick coated with cement, 
and was arched over at top, in order to ex- 
clude the sun, on which account there were 
apertures or ventholes at certain distances. 
The water, however, besides flowing through 
the specus, passed also through pipes, either 
of lead or burnt earth (terra-cotta). At the 
mouth and termination of every aquaeduct 
there was a large reservoir, called castelhant 
and there were usually also intermediate cas"' 
tella at certain distances along its course. The 
castellum at the mouth or opening into the 
aquaeduct was also called pucina Umosa, be- 
cause the water was collected in it, in order 
that it might first deposit its impurities. The 
principal castellum was. that in which the 
aquaeduct terminated, and whence the water 
was conveyed by different branches and pipes 
to various parts of the city. 
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During the times of the republic, the cen- 
sors and aediles had the superintendence of 
the aquaeducts ; but under the emperors par 
ticular officers were appointed for that pur- 
pose, under the title of euratores or praefecti 
aquarum. These officers were first created 
by Augustus, and were invested with con- 
siderable authority. In the time of Kerva and 
Trajan, about seven hundred architects and 
others were constantly employed, under the 
orders of the euratores aquarum, in attending 
to the aquaeducts. The officers who had 
charge of these works were, 1. The vilUd, 
whose duty it was to attend to the aquaeducts 
in their course to the city. 2. The casteUam, 
who had the superintendence of all the cas- 
tella both withm and without the citv. 3. 
The eircmtoresy so called because they nad to 
go from post to post, to examine into the state 
of the works, and also to keep watch over 
the labourers employed upon tnem. 4. The 
tiUcariit or paviours. 5. The tectoresj or plas- 
terers. All these officers appear to have been 
included under the general term of aquarii. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO. 

[EXSILIUM.1 

AQUA'RII, slaves who carried water for 
bathin|^, &c. into the female apartments. The 
aquarii were also public officers who attended 
to the aquaeducts. [Aquae Ductus.] 

AQUEDUCT. [Aquak Ductus.] 

A'QUILA. . [SiGNA MiLITARIA.] 

ARA (fiiifiog dvrnpiov), an altar. Ara waa 
a general term denoting any structure elevated 
above the ground, and used to receive upon 
it offiBrings made to the gods. AUare^ prob- 
ably contracted from alta aray was properly re- 
stricted to the larger, higher, and more expen- 
sive structures. 

Four specimens of ancient altars are given 
below ; the two in the former wood-cut are 
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square, and those in the latter round, which 
is the less common form. 

At the top of three of these altars we see 
the hole intended to receive the fire (^o- 
p^, laxdpa)i the fourth was probably m- 



arAtrum. 



tended for the offeting oi fmita or other gifts, 
which were presented to the gods without 




Axae, Altars. 

fire. When the altars were prepared for sacri- 
fice, they were commonly decorated with gar- 
lands or festoons. These were composed of 
certain kinds of leaves and flowers, which 
were considered consecrated to such uses, 
and were called verbenae. 

The altars constructed with most labour 
and skill belonged to temples ; and they were 
erected either before the temple or within the 
cella ot the temple, and principally before the 
statue of the divinity to whom it was dedi- 
cated. The altars in the area before the tem- 
ple were altars of burnt-offerings, at which 
animal sacrifices (vtcttmae, (T^dyta, lepela) 
were presented : only incense was burnt, or 
cakes and bloodless sacrifices offered on the 
altars within the building. 

ARATRUM (5porpcw), a plough. Among 
the Greek and Romans the three most essen- 
tial parts of the plough were— the plough-tail 
{yOrjgj buriSf intra), the share-beam (^Av/za, densy 
dental€)f that is, the piece of wood to which the 
share is fixed, and the pole {i!h}fi6^, laro^oevg, 
temo) . In the time and country of Virgil it was 
the custom to force a tree into the crooked 
form of the buris, or plough-tail. The upper 
end of the hurts being held by the ploughman, 
the lower part, below its junction with the 
pole, was used to hold the dentate or share- 
Deam, which was either sheathed with metal, 
or driven bare into the ground, according to 
circumstances. The term vomer was some- 
times applied to the end of the dentale. 

To these three parts the two following are 
added in the description of the plough by 
Virgil:— 

1. The earth-boardSf or mould-boardt ^auret), 
rising on each side, bending outwardly m such 
a manner as to tlu-ow on either hand the soil 
which had been previously loosened and raised 
by the share, and adjusted to the share-beam 



(deraale), which was made double for the por- 
po«e of receiving them. 

2. The handle {stiva). Virgil describes this 
part as used to turn the plough at the end of 
the furrow ; and it is defined by an ancient 
commentator on Virgil as the *' handle by 
which the plough is cUrected." It is probable 
that as the dentaUa, the two share-beams,were 
in the form of the Greek letter A, whidi Virgil 
describes by dupUcidorsoy the bwria was fastened 
to the left share-beam and the »Hva to the 
right, so that the plough of Virgil was more 
like the modem Lancashire plough, which is 
commonly held behind with both han^. 
Sometimes, however, the etwa was used 
alone and instead of the hwrie or tail. In 
place of stiva the term captdtu is s(nnetimes 
employed. 

The only other part of the plough requiring 
notice is the coulter (adter)^ which was used 
by the Romans as it i^ with us. It was in- 
serted into the pole so as to depend vertically 
before the share, cutting through the roots 
which came in its way^and thus preparing for 
the more complete overturning of the soil by 
the share. 

Two small wheels were also added to some 
ploughs. The annexed cut shows the form of an 
ancient wheel-plou gh. It also shows distinctly 
the temo or pole (1), the coulter (2)^ the dentaU 
or share-beam (3), the buris or plough-tail (4), 




Aratram, Ploogh. 

and the handle* or stiva (5). It corresponds 
in all essential particulars with the plough 
now used about Mantua and Venice, of which 
an engraving is given, ( See following page. ) 

The Greeks and Romans usually ploughed 
their land three times for each crop. The 
first ploughing wis called proscindere. or tio- 
vare {veov<TOait ved^eadai) ; the second offiin- 
gere, or iterare ; and the third lirare^ or tertiare. 
The field which underwent the " proscissio," 
was called vervactum or novate (ve6c), and m 
this process the coulter was employed, be- 
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emse the tnah tuifece was entangled vr^ 
numberless roots which required to be divided 




«. Temo. S. Dentals. 4. Cultor. 
5. Vomer 60. Avree. 

before the soil could \ e turned up by the share. 
The term ** offringere^^ from ob and frar^ere, 
was applied to the second ploughing ; because 
the long parallel clods already turned up were 
broken and cut across, by drawing the plough 
through them at right angles to its former di- 
rection. The field which underwent this pro- 
cess was called agar iterahu. After the second 
ploughing the sower cast his seed.' Also the 
clods were often, though not always, broken 
still further by a wooden mallet, or by har- 
rowing (occatto). The Roman ploughman then, 
for the first time, attached the earth-boards to 
his sWe. The effect of this adjustment was 
to divide the level surface of the *' ager itera^ 
tus " into ridges. These were called porcaet 
and also liroe, whence came the verb Krare, to 
make ridges, and also deliraret to decline from 
the straight line. The earth-boards, by throw- 
ing the earth to each side in the manner al- 
ready explained, both covered the newly-scat- 
lered seed, and formed between the ridges 
furrows (aUXaKec, sulci) for carrying off the 
water. In this state the field was called seget 
and Tp/ffoXof . 

When the ancients ploughed three times 
only,^it was done in the spring, summer, and 
autumn of the same year. But in order to 
obtain a still heavier crop, both the Ghreeks 
and the Romans ploughed four times, the 
proscissio being performed in the latter part 
of the ]Kreceding year, so that between one 
crop ana another two whole years intervened. 

A'RBITER. fJuDBx.] 

ARCA («£)96>r6c). ^ • A chest, in which the 
Romans were accustomed to place their 
money ; and the phrase ex area tolvere had the 
meamng of payiije in ready money. The term 
arcae was usually applied to the chests in 
which the rich kept their money, and was op- 
posed to the smaller loadi, sacculus, and cru- 
tnena. 2. The coffin in which persons were 
buried, or the bier on which the corpse was 
placed previously to burial 3. A strong cell 
made of oak, in which criminals and ^ves 
were confined. 
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ARCH. [Arcus; Fornix.] 

ARCHEION (Ap;^eMn'), properly means any 
public place belonging to the magistrates, bot 
IS more particularly applied to the archive 
office, where the decrees of the people and 
other state documents were preserved. This 
office is sometimes merely called to dtmoalov. 
At Athens the archives were kept in tne tem- 
ple of the mother of the gods iu^Tpfpov)^ and 
the charge of it was entrusted to the presi 
dent {hnaraTrfs) of the senate of the Five, 
hundred. 

ARCHERS. [Arcus.] 

ARCHIMl'MuS, the chief actor in a pan- 
tomime, was especially applied to the chie. 
mimus, who represented at a funeral the de- 
ceived person, and imitated his words and 
actions. 

ARCHITHEOHUS {&pxiehip6g). [Thro- 

RUS.l 

ARCHON (upxf^v). The government of 
Athens began with monarchy, and after pass- 
ing through a dynasty* and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered &s the capital of Attica, Theseus may 
be said to have been the first ; for to him, 
whether as a real individual or a representa- 
tive of a certain period, is attributed the union 
of the different and independent states of At- 
tica under one head. The last was Codrus ; 
in acknowledgment of whose patriotism in 
meeting death for his country, the Athenians 
are said to have determined that no one 
should succeed him with the title of king 
(fiaaiXe^C). It seems, however, equally prob- 
able, that it was the nobles who availed them- 
selves of the oportunity to serve their own in- 
terests, by abolishing the kingly power for 
another, the possessors of which they called 
ArchmUeM iafixovreg) or rulers. These for 
some time continued to be, like the kings ot 
the house of Codrus, ^pointed for life : still 
an important point was gained by the nobles, 
the office being made accountable {inreitdwoc)* 
which of course impliee that the nobility had 
some control over it. 

This state of things lasted for twelve reigns 
of archons. The next step was to limit the 
continuance of the office to ten years, still 
c(Mifining it to the Medontidae, or house of 
Codrus, so as to establish what' the Greeks 
called a dynastr, till the archonship of Eryx- 
ias, the last aroBOB of that family elected as 
suoh. At the end of his ten years (b. c. 684), 
a much greater change took place : the ar- 
chonship was made annual, a^ its various 



* By thin is meant that the nqirei«ep(nirar, 
t Dumaiichical, was conibied ta one family. 
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duties divided diaoog a college of nine, chqsen 
by sofirage ( xetpoTQvlo) from the Eapatndae, 
or Patricians, and no longer elected from the 
Medontidae exclusively. This arrangement 
lasted till the time of S<^n, who stul con- 
tinued the election by sofirage, but made the 
qualification for office depend, not on birth, 
but property. The election by lot is believed 
to have been introduced by Cieisthenes (b, c. 
508). The last change is supposed to have 
been made by Aristeides, who uter the battle 
ofPFataea (b.c. 479) abolished the property 
qualification, throwing open the archonship 
and other magistracies to all the citizens; 
that is, to the Thetes, as well as the other 
classes, the former of whom were not al- 
lowed by Solon's laws to hold any magistracy 
at all. 

Still, tifter the removal of the old restric- 
tions, some security was left to insure respnec- 
lability ; for, previously to an archon entering 
on office, he underwent an ezaminatioD, call- 
ed the anacrisis (dvaxpuric), as to his being a 
legitimate and a good citizen, a good son, and 
qualified in point of nroperty, but the latter 
limitation was either aone away with by Aris- 
teides, or soon became obsolete. Yet, even 
after passing a satisfactory macrisigj each of 
the archons, in common with other magis- 
trates, was liable to be deposed on complaint 
of misconduct made before the people, at the 
first regular assembly in each prytany. On 
such an occasion the emcheirotoma (iirixeipo- 
Twia), as it was callea, took place ; and we 
read that in one case the whole college of ar- 
chons was deprived of office (diroxeipoTo- 
velaBai). 

In consequence of the democratical tenden- 
cy of the assembly and courts of justice es- 
tablished by Solon^ the archons lost the great 
political power which they at one time pos- 
sessed. They became, in fact, not lis of old 
directors of the government, but merely mu- 
nicipal magistrates, exercising functions and 
bearing titles described below. 

It has been already stated, that the duties 
of the angle archon were shared by a college 
of nine. The first, or president of this bodf, 
was called Archon, by way of pre-eminence, 
or Archon Eponymus (oprwv hrowfio^h from 
the year being distinguished by and registered 
in hU name. The second was styled Archon 
BasileuM (<ipywv ^aci?£vc)t or the King Ar- 
chon; the third Polemarchus (iroXifiapxof), 
or commander-in-chief; the remaining six, 
Thumothetae (OeofxodiTai), or legislators. As 
regards the duties of the archons, it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish what be- 
lonj[ed to them individually, and what col- 
lectively. 



It seems that a considerable portion of the 
judicial functions of the ancient kings doToI- 
ved upon the Arehom Eponypnu, who was also 
constituted a sort of state protector of those 
who were unable to defend themselves. Thus 
he was to superintend orphans, heiresses, 
families losing their representatives, widows 
left pregnant, and to see that they were not 
wronged in any way. This arehon had also 
the superintendence of the greater Diony^ 
and the Thargelia. 

The functions of the Kin^ Archon were al- 
most all connected with reUgion ; his distin- 
guishing title shows that he was considered 
a representative of the old kings in their ca- 
pacity of high priest, as the Rex Sacrificulus 
was at Rome. Thus he presided at the Le- 
naea, or older Dionysia; superintended the 
mysteries and the games called Lmtpade- 
phoriae, and had to offer up sacrifices and 
prayers in the Eleusinium, both at Athens 
anaEJeusis. Moreover, indictments for im- 
piety, and controversies about the priesthood, 
were laid before him ; and, in cases of mur- 
der, he brought the trial into the court of the 
areiopagus, and voted with its members. His 
wife, also, who was called B<uilu*a {fiaai' 
yltcraa), had to offer certain sacrifices, and 
therefore it was required that she should be 
a citizen of pure blood, without stain or blem- 
ish. 

The Polemarch was originally, as his name 
denotes, the commander-in-chief, and we find 
him discharging military duties as late as the 
battle of Marathon, in conjunction with the ten 
Strategi ; he there, took, like the kings of old, 
the command of the right wing <^ the army. 
This, however, seems to be the last occasion 
on record of this magistrate appointed by lot 
being invested with such important functions ; 
and in after ages we find that his duties 
ceased to be military, having been, in a great 
measure, transferred, to the protection and 
superintendence of the resident aliens, so that 
he resembled in many respects the praetor' 
peregrinus at Rome. Thus, all actions af- 
fecting aliens, the isoteles and proxeni were 
brought before him previously to trial. More- 
over, it was the polemarch's duty to offer the 
yearly sacrifice to Diana, in commemoration 
of the vow made by Callimacbus, at Mara- 
thon, and to arrange the funeral games in 
honour of those who fell in war. 

The six Thesmothetae were extensively con- 
nected with the administration of justice, and 
appear to have been called legislators, because 
in the absence of a written code, they might 
be said to make laws, or thesmi iOeff/ioi)f in 
the ancient language of Athens, though in 
reality they only ezplaipedt^emf T^ieywere 
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roqaired to reriew, erery year, the whole body 
oflaws, that they might detect any inconeis- 
tencies or superduitiee, and discover whether 
any laws which were abrogated were in the 
public records amongst the rest. Their re- 
port was submitted to the people, who referred 
the necessary alterations to a legislative com- 
mittee chosen for the purpose, and called No- 
mothetiu (voftodiTai). The chief part of the 
duties of the thesmothetae consisted in re- 
ceiving informations, and bringing cases to 
trial in the courts of law, of the da^rs of sitting 
in Which they gave public notice. They 
did not try them themselves, but seem to 
have constituted a sort of grand jury, or in- 
quest. 

The trial itself tookplac^ before the Dicas- 
tae. [DiCASTAB.] 

It is necessary to be cautious in our inter- 
pretation of the words &px^ and apxovreCy 
since they have a double meaning in the At- 
tic orators, sometimes referring to the archons 
peculiarly so called, an^ sometimes to any 
other magistracy. 

The archons had various privileges and 
honours. The greatest of the former was the 
exemption from the trierarchies — a boon not 
allowed even to the successors of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. As a mark of their ofhce, 
they wore a chaplet or crowji of myrtle ; and 
if any one struck or abused one of*^ the thes- 
mothetae or the archon, when wearing this 
badge of office, he became aiimua {&Tt.fiog% or 
infamous in the fullest extent, thereby losing 
his civic rights. The archons, at the close 
of their year of service, were admitted among 
the members of the areiopagus. [Abeiopa- 
ous.l 

ARCUS TRIUMPHAOiIS, a triumphal 
arch forming a passage way, and erected in 
honour of an individual, or in commemoration 
of a conquest. 

Triumphal arches were built across the 
principal streets of Rome, and, according to 
the space of their respective localities, con- 
sisted of a single archway, or a central one 
for carriages, imd two smaller ones on each 
side for foot passengers. Those actually 
made use of on the occasion of a triumphal 
entry and procession were merely temporary 
and hastily erected ; and, having served their 
purpose, were taken down agam, and some- 
times replaced by others of more durable ma- 
terials. 

Stertiniua is the first upon record who 
erected anything of the kind. He built an 
arch in the Forum Boarium, about b. c. 196, 
and another in the Circus Maximus, each of 
which was surmounted by gilt statues. 

There are twenty-one arehae recoided by 
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different writers, as having been erected Jc 
the city of Rome, five of which now remain : 
—^. Arcus Dnuif which was erected to the 
honour of Claucuus Drusus on the Appian 
way. 2. Arcus TUi, at the foot of the Pala 
tine, which was erected to the honour of 
Titus, after his conquest of Judaea; the bas- 
reliefs of this arch represent the spoils from 
the temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal 
procession. 3. Arcus SeptimU Seven, which 
was erected by the senate (a. d. 207) at the 
end of the Via Sacra, in honour of that em- 
peror and his two sons, Caracalla and Oeta, 
on account of his conquest of the Parthians 
and Arabians. 4. Arcus OaUiem, erected to 
the honour of Galiienus by a private indi- 
vidual, M. Aurelius Victor. 5. Arcus Con- 
starumi, which was larger than the arch of 
Titus. 

ARCUS 03t<5f, To^ov), the bow used for 
shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
of all weapons, but is characteristic of Asia 
rather tlum of Europe. In the Roman ar- 
mies it was scarcely ever employed ex- 
cept by auxiliaries; and these auxiliaries, 
called sagittariif were chiefiy Cretans and Ara- 
bians. 

The um)er of the two figures below shows 
the Scythian or Parthian bow unstrung; 
the lower one represents the usual form 
of the Grecian bow, which had a double cur- 
vature, consisting of two circular portions 
united by the handle. When not used, the 
bow was put into a case (ro^od^Ktjy ywpvrof , 
corytus\ which Was made of leather^ and 
sometimes ornamented. 




The action of drawmg a bow is well ex- 
hibited in the following outline of a statue 
belonging to the group of Aegina marbles. 
The bow, placed in the hands of this statue, 
was probably of bronze, and has been lost. 
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'Drawing the Bow. 

A^EA (&^f, or &%(jd), tbe threshing- 
floor, was a raised place in the field, open on 
all sides to the wind. Great pains were 
taken to make this floor hard ; it was some- 
times paved with flint stones, but more usu- 
allr covered with clay and smoothed with a 
roller. 

AREIO^PAGUS id 'Af)eioc irdyoc, or hUl 
of Mars}, was a rocky eminence, lying to the 
west 01, and not far from the Acropolis at 
Athens. It was the place of meeting of the 
council (*H kp ^kpeitf) tt^^ {3ovXv)i which 
was sometimes called The Up^ Council 
(H &v(j pov7i.fj)y to distinguish it from the 
senate or Five-hundred, which sat in the 
Cerameicus within the city. 

It was a body of verjr remote antiquity, 
acting as a criminal tribunal, and existed 
lone before the time of Solon, but he so far 
modified its constitution and sphere of duty, 
that he may almost be called its founder. 
What that original constitution was, must in 
iK)me degree be left to conjecture, though 
there is every reason to suppose that it was 
aristocratical, the members oeing; taken, like 
the ephetae, from the noble patrician families. 
[Ephbtab.] 

By the legislation of Sdon the Areiopagus 
was composed of the ex-archons, who, after 
ui unexceptionable discharge of their duties, 
"went up^ to the Areiopagus, and became 
members of it for life, unless expelled for 
misconduct. As Solon made the qualifica- 
tion for the office of archon to depend not on 
birth but on property, the council after his 
time ceased to be aristocratic in constitution ; 
but, as we learn from Attic writers, continued 
•0 in spirit. In fact, Solon is said to have 
formed the two councils, the senate and the 
Areiopagus, to be a check upon the democra- 
cy; that, as he himself expressed it, •*ths 



state ridlDg upon Uiem as aoctos night b» 
leas tosseifby storms.'' Nay, even after the 
archona were no longer elected by suftace 
but by lot, and the office was thrown open 
by Areisteides to all the Athenian citizens, 
the " upper council'' still retained its fomier 
tone of leeling. 

Moreover, besides these changes in its cob- 
stitutfoo. Solon altered and extended its func- 
tions. Before hia time it was only a criminal 
court, trying caaea of "wilful murder and 
wounding, of arson and poisining,*' whereas 
be gave it extensive powers of a censorial 
and polkical nature. Thus we learn that he 
made the council an ** overseer of every thing, 
and the guardian of the laws," empowering 
it to inquire how any one got his Uving, and 
I to punis]^ the idle ; and \^e are also tola that 
the Areiopagites were "superintendents of 
good order and decency," terms rather unlim- 
I ited and unde&ied, as it is not improbable 
Solon wished to leave their authority. When 
heinous crimes had notoriously been com- 
mitted, but the guilty parties were not known, 
or no accuser appeared, the Areiopagus in- 
auired into the subj.ect, and reported to the 
demus. The report or information was called 
apophtms. This was a ditfy which they 
sometimes undertook on their own response* 
bility, and in the exercise of an old establish- 
ed nght, and aome^ea on the order of the 
demua. Nay, to such an extent did they 
cairy their powen that on one occasion they 
apprehended an individual (Antiphon), who 
had been acquitted by the general assembly, 
and again brought him to a trial, which ei^ 
ed in his condemnation and death. Again, 
we find them revoking an appcnntment where* 
by Aeschines was made the advocate of Ath- 
ens before the Amphictyonic council, and 
substituting Hyperides in his room. 

They also had duties connected with reli- 
gion, one of which was to superintend the 
sacred olives growing about Athens, and try 
those who were charged with destroying 
them ; and in general it was their office to 
punish the impious and irreligious. Inde- 
pendent, then, odta jurisdiction as a criminal 
court in cases of wilful murder, which Solon 
continued to the Areiopagus, ito influence 
must have been sufficiently great to have 
been a considerable obstacle to the aggran- 
dizement of the democracy at the expense of 
the other parties in the state. Accordingly, 
we find that Pericles, who was opposed to the 
aristocracy, resolved to diminish ite power 
and circumscribe ite sphere of action, j^ 
coadjutor in this work was £phi«lte9, a 
atetesman of inflexible integrity, and also 
a military commander. They expenon^ 
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much opposition in their attempts, not only 
in the assembly^ bat also on the stage, where 
Aeschylus produced his tragedy of the £u- 
menides, the object of which was to impress 
upon the Athenians the dignity, sacredness, 
and constitutional worth of the institution 
which Pericles and Ephialtes wished to re- 
form. Sdll the opposition failed : a decree 
was carried by which, as Aristotle says, the 
Areiopagus was " mutilated/' and many of 
ito hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
difficult to ascertain the precise nature of 
the alterations which Pericles effected. 

The jurisdiction of the Areiopagus in case 
of munler was still left to them. In such 
cases the process was as follows :— The kinff 
archon brought the case into court, and sat 
as one of the judges, who were assembled in 
the open air, prc^bly to guard against any 
contaminaticm from the criminal. The ac- 
cuser first came forward to make a solemn 
oath that his accusation was true, standing 
over the slaughtered victims, and imprecating 
extirpation upon himself and his whole fam- 
ily, were it not so. The accused then denied 
the charge with the same solemnity and 
fqrm of oath. Each party then stated his 
case with all possible plainness^ keeping 
strictly to the subject, and not bemg allow- 
ed to appeal in any way to the feelings or 
passions of the judges. After the first speech, 
a criminal accused of murder might remove 
from Athens, and thus avoid the capital pun^ 
ishment fixed by Draco's Thesmi, which on 
this point were still in force. Except in 
cases of parricide, neither the accuser nor 
the court had power to prevent this ; but the 
party who thus evaded the extreme punish- 
ment was not allowed to return home, and 
when any decree was passed at Athens to le- 
giedize the return of exiles, an exception was 
always made against those who had thus left 
their country. 

The Areiopagus continued to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late period. Thus we 
find Cicero mentions the council in his let- 
ters ; and an individual is spoken of as an 
Areiopagite under the emperors Gratian and 
Theodosius (a. d. 380). 

The case of St Paul is generally quoted 
as an instance of the authority of the Areio- 
pagus in religious matters ; but the words of 
the sacred historian do not pecessarily imply 
that he was brought before the council. It 
may, however, be remarked, that the Areio- 
pagites certainly took cognizance of the in- 
troduction of new and unauthorized forms of 
religious worship, called iirWera Upd, in con- 
t^adlsti^ction to f 
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AR6ENTARIL 

ARE'NA. [Amphithxatrum.] 

ARETAX06I, persons who amused the 
company at the Roman dinner tables. 

A'RGEI, the name given by the pontifices 
to the places consecrated by Numa for the 
celebration of religious services. Varro calls 
them the chapels of the argei, and says they 
were twenty-seven in number, distributed in 
the different districts of the city. There was 
a tradition that these argei were named from 
the chieftains who came with Hercules, the 
Argive, to Rome, and occupied the Capito- 
line, or, as it was anciently called, Satumian 
hill. It is impossible to say what is the his- 
torical value or meaning of this legend ; we 
may, however, notice its conformity with the 
statement that Rome was founded by the 
Pelasgians, with whom the name of Argos 
was connected. 

The name ar|;ei was also given to certain 
figures thrown mto the Tiber from the Sub- 
lician bridge, on the Ides of May in every 
year. This was done by the pontifices, the 
vestals, the praetors, and other citizens^ after 
the peiiormance of the customary sacrifices. 
The images were thirty in number, made of 
bulrushes, and in the form of men. Ovid 
makes various suppositions to account for the 
origin of this rite : we can only conjecture 
that it was a symbolical offering, to propitiate 
the gods, and that the number was a repre- 
sentative either of the thirty patrician curiae 
at Rome, or perhaps of the thirty Latin town- 
ships. 

ARGENTA'RII, bankers or money-chang- 
ers at Rome. The public bankers, or menaa- 
m, are to be distinguished from the argenta- 
rii The highest class of mensarii, the men- 
sarii munqueviri or trivmviri were a. sort of ex- 
traordinary magistrates ; their business was 
to regulate the debts of the citizens, and to pro- 
vide and distribute specie on emergency. 
[Mbnsarii.] The argentarii, on the con- 
trary, were private bankera. Almost aU mo- 
ney transactions were carried on through 
their intervention, and they kept the ac- 
count-books of their customen. Hence, all 
terms respecting the relation between debt- 
or and creditor were borrowed from bank- 
ing business; thus, rationem accepH acribere 
(*< to put down on the debtor's side ii\^the 
banker's book") means " to borrow money ;" 
rescriberef *< to pay it back again ;" nomen (an 
item in the account) is " a debt," or even " a 
debtor." These books of account have given 
rise to the modem Italia^ system of book- 
keeping by double-entry. 

The functions of the argentarii, besides 
their original occupation of money-changing 
(pemmiatio argmti) were as foUowa : — 1. At- 
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tending public sales as agents for purchasers, 
in whicb case they were called interpretet. 
2. Assaying and proving money {prdkUio num- 
Tnorum). 3. Receiving deposits, or keeping a 
bank, in the modem sense of the word. If 
the deposit was not to bear interest, it was 
called deposituaHf or vacua pecunia ; if it was 
to bear interest, it was called ereditum. The 
argentani were said not only recipere, but also 
coiutUuertt so that an action constitutae pecw- 
niae would lie against them. 

The shops of the bankers were in the 
cloisters round the forum; hence, money 
borrowed from ^ banker is called aes circum.' 
foraneum ; and the phrases/oro cedere, or abkre, 
foro mergiy &c., mean*' to become bajikrupt." 
The ar^entarii at Rome were divided mto 
corporations {tocietates)^ and formed a eoUe- 
gtum. The argentarius was necessity a 
freeman. 

ARGENTUM (apyvpoc), silver. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the L3rdjans were the £rst 
people who put a stamp upon silver ; but, ac- 
cording to the testimony of most ancient 
writers, silver money wa^ first coined at 
Aegina, by order of Pheidon, about b. c. 748. 

Silver was originally the universal currency 
in Greece, and it was not till a comparatively 
late time that copper or gold was coined in 
that country. [Ass ; Aurum.] Accordinglv 
we find that all the words connected with 
money are derived from apyvpoc;, as — Karap- 
yypdcjf "to bribe with money;" apyvpa/ioi- 
p6f, " a money changer ;" dec. ; ana apyvpoc 
18 Itself not unfrequeiitly used to signify mo- 
ney in general, as ae« in Latin. 

Silver was not coined at Rome till b. c. 
269, five years before the first Punic war. 
The principal silver coins among the Greeks 
and Romans were respectively the drachma 
and denarius. [Drachma; Denarius.] 

ARGYRA'SPIDES {apyvpcurmdec), a di- 
vision of the Macedonian army, who were so 
Called because they carried shields covered 
with silver-plates. 

A'BIES (Kpi6c)t the battering-ram, was 
used to batter down the walls of besieged 
cities. It consisted of a large beam, made of 
the. trunk of a tree, especially of a fir or an 
ash. To one end was fastened a mass of 
broaze or iron (jce^aX^t ififioXij, npoTOfipt 
which resembled in its form the head of a 
ram. The upper figure in the annexed cut 
shows the anes in its simplest state, and as 
it was borne and impelled by human hands, 
without other assistance. 

In an improved form, the ram was surround- 
ed with iron bands, to which rings were at- 
tached for the purpose of suspending it by 
ropes or chains uom a beam fi^ transversely 
D 
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over it. See the lower figure in the wood- 
cut. By this contrivance the soldiers were 
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▲riM, BaUaring Ran. 

relieved from theniecessity of supporting the 
weight of the ram, and they could with ease 
give it a rapid and forcible motion backwards 
and forwards. 

The use of this machine was further aided 
by placing the frame in which it was sus- 
pended upon wheels, and also by construct 
ing over it a wooden roof, so as to form a 
"testudo," which protected the besieging 
party from the defensive assaults of the be- 
sieged. 

ARMA, ARMATU'RA {ivrea, rtuxea, 
Hom. ; 6ir?.a), arms, armour. 

Homer describes in various passages an en- 
tire suit of armour, and we observe that it 
consisted of the same portions which were 
used bv the Greek soldiers ever after. More- 
over, the order of putting them on is always 
the same. The heavy-armed warrior, hav- 
ing already a tunic around his bod^f , and pre- 
paring for combat, puts on— 1. his greaves 
(KVJffiideCy oereae) ; 2. his cuirass {dopa^. Ion- 
ea)t to which belonged the filrprf underneath, 
and the zone {C^vff^ (^uaryp, cingulum\ above ; 
3. his sword (//^f, ensiSf glaims)^ hung on 
the left side of his body by means of a belt 
which passed over the right shoulder ; 4. the 
large round shield ((raicof , haiti^j clipeusj scu- 
tum), supported in the same manner ; 5. his 
helmet {Kopvg^ Kvvhi, cassis, galea); 6. he 
took his spear {tyxoc* ^^t hasta), or, in 
many cases, two spears. The form and use 
of these portions are described in separfite 
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artieles, mider their Latin 
nezcid cut ezhibito them all. 



namet. The an- 




Those who were defended in the mannei 
which has now been rq>re8ented are called 
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another deacriptaoa of Bum, the ptiUaikm 
CTreAmoro^), also fbfmed a part of the Greek 



5 they fought 
adversaries ; but much more commonly pro- 
machi {irpdfmxoOt because they occupied the 
front of the army. 

In later times the heavy-armed soLchers 
were called, hoplitae {dirXiTcu), because the 
term h^la i67cXa) more especially denoted the 
defensive armour, the shield and thorax. By 
wearing these they were distinguished from 
the light-armed {'tftiXoly &voirXoi, yvfivolt 
yvfivfjTaii yt;ftv7rci'),who, instead of being de- 
i'ended by tne shiela and thorax, had a much 
slighter covering, sometimes consisting of 
skins, and sometimes of leather or cloth ; and 
instead of the sword or lance, they commonly 
fought with darts, stones, bows and arrows, 
or slini^s. 

Besiidrs the heavy and. light-armed soldiers. 




Bpmu Sol^iac. 

army, though we do not hear of them in earljr 
times. Instead of the lara^e round shield, they 
carried a smaller one called the ptiUe {niXr^), 
and in other respects their armour, though 
heavier and more effective than that of the 
psili, was much lighter than that of the hop. 
lites. The weapon on which they principally 
depended was the spear. 

The Roman legions C9n8isted, as the Greek 
infantry for the most part did, of heavy and 
light-anned troops {grwU a Uvis armatwru). 
The precedingfigiurerepresentsaheavy-anned 
Roman soldier. Qn comparing it with that of 
the Greek hoplite in the other cut, we per- 
oeive that the several parts of the armour cor- 
respond* excepting only that the Roman sol? 
dier wears a dagger) fidxaifia, pu^), on his 
right side instead of 'ki sword on ms left, and 
instead of greaves upon his legs hA6 ftmoraUa 
zndcaUgae. All the essential parts (tftlie Roman 
heavy armour (loricaf ensi^^ clipeuSfgaUa, lM»$a), 
are mentioned together, except the spear,, in 
a well-known pasaa|;e of St. Paul (£jpA,vil7). 

ARMA'RlUftC, originally a place for keen- 
ing arms, afterwards a cupl>oard, in whioi 



ARVALES FRATRES, 

wera k^ not obW aniw, but dbo clothes, 

books, money, ana other articles of vahie. 

The armarium was generaUy placed in the 
atnimi of the hoase. 

ARMILLA {'^IfdTiioVy ifi?,iov, or V^;Utov, 
rAidcjv, oM^dea), a bracelet or armlet, worn 
both by men and women. - 

The Roman generals frequentlT bestowed 
umfllae upon soldiers for dc«d» of extraordi- 
nary merit. 

ARMILU'STRIUM, a Roman iestival for 
the purification of arms. It was <;elebrated 
every year on the 19th of Octoberrwhen the 
citizens assembled ill arms, and offered sacri- 
fices m the place called Armilustram, or Yi- 
cus ArmilustrL 

ARMOUR. [Abma.] 

ARM$. [Akma.] 

ARMY. TExERCiTUS.] 

ARR A, AltRABO, or ARRHA, A'RRHA- 
BO, was the thing which purchasers and ven- 
ders gave to one another, whether it was a 
sum 0( money or anjrthing else, as an evidence 
of the contract being made ; it was no essen- 
tial part of the contract of buying and selling, 
but only evidence of Sj^eement as to price. 

The term arrha, in its general sense of an 
evidence oi a^eement, was also used on other 
occasions, as m the case of betrothment (won- 
nlia). Sometimes the word arrha is used as 
^fnonymous with pignus, but this is not the 
legal meaning_of the term. 

AUROGATIO. [Adoptio.] 

ARROWS. [Arcus.] 

ARTABA (aprdpv)* & Persian measure of 
capacity=l medimuus and Schoenices (At- 
tic)=102 Roman sextariis: 12. gallons, 6.092 
pints. 

ARTEMrSIA i'Af^efdaia), a festival cele* 
brated at Syracuse in honour of Diana Pota- 
mia and Soteira. It lasted three days, which 
were principally spent in feasting and amuse- 
ments. Festivals of the same name, and in 
bonour of the same goddess, were held in 
many places in Greece, but principally at 
Del^. 

ARTOPTA. [PiSTOB.] 

ARU'RA {apovpaJy^Greek measure of sur- 
face, mentioned by Herodotus, who says that 
it is a hundred Egyptian cubits in every direc- 
tion. Now the Egyptian cubit contained 
nearly 17| inches; therefore the square of 
100 X 17| inches, i.e. neariy 148 feet, gives 
the number of square feet (English) in the 
arura, vit. 21,904. 

ARUSPEX. [Habuspex.] 

ARVALES FRATRES, formed a college 
or company of twelve priests, and were so 
called m>m offering public sacrifices fat the 
fertilit of the fields That they were of ex- 
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treme«njti%uitT is praredby the legend which, 
refers their institution to Romulus, of whom 
it is said,~duit when his nurse Acca Laurentia 
lost one of her twelve sons, be allowed him- 
self to be adopted by her in hia place, and 
called himself and the remaining eleve|i " Fra- 
tres Arvales." We also find a college called 
the Sodales Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of ke^[xing up the Sabine reli- 
gious rites, it is prmble that these colleges 
corresponded one to the other— the Fratres 
Arvales being connected with the Latin, and 
the Sodales Titii with &e Sabine element of 
the Roman state. 

The office of the fratres arvales was for life, 
and was not taken away eyea from an exile 
or captive. One of their annual duties was 
to celebrate a three days' festival in honour of 
Dea Dia, supposed to be Ceres, sometimes 
held on the 47th, 19th, and 26th, sometimes 
on the 27th, 29th, and 30th of May. But be- 
sides this festival of the Dea Dia, the fratres 
arvales were required on various occasions, 
under the emperors, to make vows and offer 
up thanksgrrin^s. 

Under Tibemis, the Fratres Arvales per- 
formed sacrifices called the Ambarvaliai at 
various places on the borders of Uie ager Ro- 
manus, or original territory of Rome ; and it 
is probable that this was a custom handed 
down from time immemorial, and, moreover, 
that it was a duty of the priesthood to invoke 
a blessing on the whole territory of Rome. 
There were also the private ambarvaUafYfhkh. 
were so called from the victim {hostia ambar- 
valis) that was slain on the occasion being led 
three times round the corn-fields, before the 
sickle was put to the com. This victim was 
accompanied by a crowd of merry-makers, the 
reapers tmd farm-servants dancingand singing, 
as they marched, tho praises oi Ceres, and 
praying for her favour and presence,while they 
offered her the libations of milk, honey, and 
wine. This ceremony was also called a Ixtt- 
tratioy or purification. 

ARX signifies a height vdthin the^walls of 
a city, upon which a citadel was built, and 
thus came to be applied to the citadel itself. 
Thus the summit of the Capitolifie hill at 
Rome is called Ar^e. 

AS, or LUnraj a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [LibbaJ 

AS, the unit of value in the Roman and old 
Italian coinages,wa8 made of copper, or of the 
mixed metal called A «s. It was originally of 
the wei|[ht of a pound of twelve ounces, 
whence it was called aa lihraiia a^ ae» graue. 

The oldest form of the a$ is that which 
bears the figure of an animal (a bull, lapqiy boar» 
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or sow). The next and most common fonn is 
that which has the two-faced head of Janus 
on one side, and the prow of a ship on the 
other (whence the expression used by Roman 
boys in tossing up, Capita out rMvim.) . 

The annexed specmxen from the British 
Museum weighs 4000 grains : the length of 
the diameter la half that of the original com. 




Bonum As, or Libra. 



Pliny informs us, that in the time of the 
first Punic war (b. c. 264—241), in order to 
meet the expenses of the state, this weight of 
a pound was diminished, and asses were 
struck, of the same weight as the sextans 
(that is, two ounces, or one-sixth of the an- 
cient weight) ; and that thus the refiublic paid 
oflf its debts, gaining five parts. in six; that 
afterwards, in the second Punic war, in the 
dictatorship of Q. Fabius Maximus (b. c. 217), 
asses of one ounce were made, and the dena- 
rius was decreed to be equal to sixteen asses, 
the republic thus gaining one half; but that 
in mihtary pay the denarius was always given 
for ten asses ; and that soon after, by the Pa- 
pirian law (about b. c. 191), asses of half an 
ounce were made. 

The value of the as, of course, varied with 
its weight. Before the reduction to two oun- 
ces, ten asses were equal to the denarius = 
about 8^ pence English [Dbnabius]. There- 
fore the as => 3*4 farthings. By the reduc- 
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tion the denariut was made equal to 16 1 
therefore the as S3 2\ farthings. 

The as was divided into parts, which were 
named according to the number of ounces 
they contained. 

They were the deunx, dextansy dodrans^ heSf 
teptunXf temisj quincunx^ trieniy quadrans or te- 
runciusj sextans^ sescunx or «escimaa, and unciaf 
consisting respectively of 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 
4, 3, 2, U, and 1 ounces. Of these divisions 
the following were represented by coins; 
namely, the ««mi«, quincunx, triensy quadrans, 
sextans, and uncia. 

After the reduction in the weight of the as, 
coins were struck of the value of 2, 3, 4, and 
even 10 asses, which were called respectively 
dussis or dupondius, tressis, quadrussis, and dsr 
cussis. Other multiples oif the as were deno- 
ted by words of similiar formation, up to een- 
tussisy 100 asses; but most of them do not 
exist as coins. 

In certain forms of expression^ in which aes 
is used for money without specifying the de- 
nomination, we must understand the as. 
Thus dent aeris, mille aerisj decies am«, mean 
respectively 10, 1000, 1,000,000 asses. 

The word as was used also for any whole 
which was to be divided into equalparts ; and 
those parts were called- unciae. Thus these 
words were applied not only to weight and 
money, but to measures of length, surface, 
and capacity, to inheritances, interest, houses, 
farms, and many other things. Hence the 
phrases kaeres ex asse, the heir to a whole es- 
tate yhaeres ex dodrante, the heir to three- 
fourths. 

ASCIA, dim. ASCIOLA {oKetrcLpvoVy or 
(TKe'rrd(nfiov)i an adze. Muratori has published 
numerous representations of the adze, as it is 
exhibited on ancient monuments. We select 
the three following, twp of which show the 




iiiBlniiiMiit itaetf, witb a sliglit vmeltw of fomi, 
while the third represents a ship^mMer hold- 
ing it in his right hand, and using it to shape 
the rib of a vessel. 

ASSEMBLIES of the people at Athens 
[Ecclbsia] ; at Rome [ComitiaI 

ASSERTOK, or ADSERTOR, contains 
the same root as the veib adaerertt which, 
when coupled with the word monu, signifies 
to lay hold of a thing, to draw it towards one. 
Hence the phrase adterere m Uberiatemt or lib- 
erali adserere manUy applies to him who laya 
his hand oiia person reputed to be a slave, 
and a99ert», or maintains his freedom. The 
person who thus maintained the freedom of a 
reputed dave was called adaertor. The per- 
son whose freedom was thus claimed was 
said to be adserttu. The exf^reesions lOendu 
causa, and HberalU vMmu, which occur in con- 
nection vrith the verb adaererei wiU easily be 
understood from what has been said. Some- 
times the word adserere alone was used as 
equivalent to adserere m libertatem. The ex- 
pression asserere m sertfUuiem, to claim a per- 
son as a slave, occurs in Livy. 

ASSESSOR,or ADSESSOR, literally one 
who sits by the side of another. Since the 
consuls, praetors, governors of provinces, and 
the judices, were often imperfsctly acquamted 
with the law and forms of procedure, it was 
necessary that they should have the aid ol 
fliose who had made the law their study. The 
assessors sat on the tribunal with the ma^ 
trate. Their advice or aid, was given dtmng 
the proceedings as well as at other tones, 
hot Ihey never pronounced a judicial sen- 
tence. 

ASTVNOMI {ii(rrw6/ioi)f or street-polfce 
of Athens, were ten in number, five for the 
city, and as many for the Peiraeeus. The at- 
tgmmi and ageranomi divided between them 
most of the ranctions of the Roman aediles. 

fAoOKANOMI.l 

ASY'IiXJM (4<TwX<n;). In the Gieek stales 
the temples, altars, sacred groves, and statues 
of the gods, generally possessed the pnyilege 
of protecting slaves, debtors, and cnmmals, 
who fled to them for refuge. The laws, how- 
ever, do not appear to have recognMed me 
r^ of all such sacred places to arord the 
protection which was claimed, but to have 
eoi^Sned it to a certain number of temples or 
altars, which were considered in a more es^ 
pecial manner to have the aavMa^ or jus asyli. 
There were several places in Athens which 
poaseeeed this privilege ; of which the best 
Known was the Theseium, ot temple of The- 
seus, in the city, near the gymnasium, which 
was chiefiy intended for thip protection of ill- 
treated slaves, who could take refuge in this 
d2 
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place, and compel ihe^ matters to sell them 
to some other person. 

In the time of Tiberius, the number of peaces 
possessing the jusasyli m the Greek cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor, became ao numerous 
as serioasly to impede the administration of 
justice ; and consequently, the senate, by the 
command of the emperor, hmitedthe jusasyli 
tp a few cities. 

The asylum,which Romnltts is said to have 
opened at Rome to increase the peculation ot 
the city^ was a place of refoge for the inhabi- 
tants (» other states, rather than a sanctuary 
for those who had violated the laws of the 
city^ In the republican and early imperial 
tiines, a right of asylum, such as existed in 
the Greek states, doesnot appear to have been 
recognized by the Roman law ; but it existed 
under the empire, and a slave could fiy to the 
temples of the gods^ or the statqesof the em- 
perors, to avoid the ill-usage of his master. 

ATELEIA i&TiXeta), immunity from pub- 
lie burthens, was enjoyed at Athens by the 
archons for the time bkng ; by the descend- 
ants of certain persons, on whom it had been 
conferred as a reward for sreat services, as in 
the case of Haxmodius and Aristogeiton ; and 
by the inhabitants of certain foreign states. It 
was of several kinds: itmig^tbeageneralim^ 
TsaaaHji.iLTi^ia&irdvTQv}; or a more special 
^emption, as from custom duties, from the 
litur^es, dr firom providing sacdiices. 

ATSLLA^AE FA3ULAE, were a spe 
ciesof feroe or comedy, so called from Ateila, 
a town of the Osd, m Campania. From this 
circumstance, and from bemff writtsQ in the 
Oscan dialect, they were auo called Zjudi 
OseL 

These Atellane plays were not pneteaitatae, 
i. e. comedies in which magistoates and per- 
sons of rank were introduced, nor tabemariaey 
the characters in which were taken from low 
1^ ; they richer seem to have been an union 
of Ugh comadv and its paiod/. They were 
also mstiaguished from the numes by the ab- 
sence of low buffoonery and ribaldxy, be^Dg 
remarkable for a refined humour, such as 
could be understood and appreciated by edu* 
cated people. They were not performed bv 
regular actors (hisirhnes), but by R«man citi- 
zens of noble birth, who were not on that 
account subjected to anj degradation, but re- 
tained their rights as citizens, and might serve 
in the army. The Oscan or Opican language 
in which these plays were written, was spr^ia 
over the whole of the south of Italy, and from 
its resemblaDce to the Latin, could easily be 
understood by the mcnre educated Romans. 

ATHLE^AE UWXiyre/, i^r^pcf), per- 
sons who contended in the public games of 
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the Greeks and Rontans for prizes (d6IAa, 
whence the name of {adXfjTcU)t which were 
given to those who conquered in contests of agil- 
ity and strength . The jiame was in the later 
period of Grecian history, and among the Ro- 
mans, properly confined to those persons who 
entirely aevoted themselves to a course of 
training which might fit them to excel in such 
contests, and who, in fact, made athletic ex- 
ercises their professiim. The athletae differed, 
therefore, from the agonistae {^tycnfiaraOtyrho 
only pursued gynmastic exercises for the sake 
of improving their health and bodily strength, 
and who, though they sometimes contended 
for the prizes in the public games, did not 
devote their whole lives, like the athletae, to 
preparing for these contests. 

A thletae were first introduced at Rome, b. c. 
186, in the ^lames exhibited by M. Fulvius, on 
the conclusion of the Aetolian war. Aemilius 
PauUus, after Uie conouest of Perseus, b. c. 
167, is said to have euiibited games at Am- 
phipoUs, in which athletae contended. Under 
the Roman emperors, and especially under 
Nero, who was passionately fond of the Gre- 
cian games, the number of athletae increased 
greatly in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

Those athletae who conquered in any of 
the great national festivals of the Greeks 
were called IReronicae {UpoviKOi), and re- 
ceived the greatest honours and rewards. 
Such a conqueror was considered to confer 
honour upon the state to which he belonged^ 
he entered his native city through a breach 
made in the walls for his reception, in a cha- 
riot drawn by four white horses, and went 
along the principal street of the city to the 
temple olthe guardian deity of the state. 
Those games, which gave the conquerors 
the right of such an entrance into the city, 
were called Iselastici (from el^tkavveiv). This 
term was ori^ally confined to the four great 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemean, and Pythian, but was afterwards 
applied to other public games. In the Greek 
states, the victors in these games not only 
obtained the ^eatest glory and respect, but 
also substantial rewards. They were gene- 
rally relieved from the payment of taxes, and 
also enjoyed the first seat (irpoedpia) in all 
public kames and spectacles. Their statues 
were frequently erected at the cost pf the 
state, in the most frequented part of the city, 
as the market-place, the gymnasia, and the 
neighbourhood of the temples. At Athens, 
according to a law of Solon, the conquerors 
in the Olympic games were rewarded with a 
prize of 500 drachmae ; and the conquerors 
m the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, with 
one of 100 drachmae; and at SparU they 
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had the privilege of fighting near the person 
of the kmg. The privileges of the athletae 
were secured, and in some respects increased 
by the Homan emperors. 

The term athletae, though sometimes ap- 
plied metaphoricallv to other combatants, 
was properly limited to those who contended 
for the piize in the fivo following contests : 
— 1. Running {6p6fioc, curnu). [Stadium.] 
2. Wrestling {irdXij lucta). 3. Boxing {my-' 
pt^, pugUahu). . 4. The pentaMum {irivTab' 
Mv)t or, as the Romans called it, quin^uerti' 
urn. 5. The pancratium (jrayKpdruiv). Of 
all these an account is given in separate ar< 
tides. Great attention was paid to the train- 
ing of the athletae. They were generally 
tnuned in the ooloefffrae, which, in the Grecian 
■states, were oistinct places from the gvmna- 
sia. Their exercises were superintenaed by 
the gvmnasiarch, and their diet was regu- 
lated by the aliptes. [Aliptae.] 

ATrMIA {6,Tiula), the forfeiture of a man's 
civil rights at Athens. It was either total 
or partiaL A man was totally deprived of 
his rights, both for himself and for his de- 
scendants {Koddira^ arutoc), when he was 
convicted of murder, tneit, false witness, 
partiality as arbiter, violence offered to a 
magistrate, and so forth. This highest de- 
gree of atimia excluded the person affected 
by it from the forum, and from all public as- 
semblies; from the public sacrifices, and 
from the law courts ; or rendered him liable 
to immediate imprisonment, if he was found 
in any of these places. . It was either tempo- 
rary or perpetual, and either accompanied or 
not witn confiscation of property. Partial 
atimia only involved the forfeiture of some 
few rights, as, for instance, the right of plead- 
ing in court. Public debtors were suspended 
from their civic functions till they discnarged 
their 'debt to the state. People who had 
once become altogether atimi were very sel- 
dom restored to their lost privileges. The 
converse term to atimia was epitimia {kniri' 
fUa), 

ATRAMENTUM, a term applicable to 
any black colouring substance, for whatever 
purp^sf' it may be used, like the melon (fiiXav) 
of tht^ Greeks. There were, however, three 
phj^ripal kinds of atramentum: one called 
Mrartum or scriptorium (in Greek, ypcu^iKov 
fii?Mv), writing-mk ; another called sutorium, 
whidi was used by the shoemakers for dye- 
ing U'rttlier; the third tect^rium or pictorium, 
wLick \\9s used by painters for some pur- 
poses, apparently as a sort of varnish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own ; they were thicker and 
more unctuous, in substance and durability 
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more vMembBng the' ink now mod b? prfai^ 
era. An inkstaml was discoYered at Hercula- 
neam, containing ink as thick as oil, and still 
uaable for writing. The following cut repre- 
seots inkstands found at Pompeii 




The ancients used inks ofmnous colours. 
Red ink, made o( minium or Termilion, was 
used for writing the titles and beginning of 
books. So also was ink made of rvbrica, 
" red ochre ;" and because the headings of 
(cno« were written with rubrica, the word 
mbric came to be tised for the civil law. So 
eXbum, a white or wluted table, on which the 
praetors* edicts were written, was used in a 
similar way. A person devoting himself to 
•(6ttm and ru6rie«, was a person devoting iiim- 
M to the law. [Album.? 

ATRIUM rcalled a^Ajf by the Greeks and 
by Virgil, and also fteetsifMoVf irepluTvXovt 
irepiar<iH>v), is used in a distinctive as well as 
coUectiTe sense, to designate a particular 
part in the private houses of the Romans 
[DoMusI, and also a class of public buildings, 
•0 called from their general resemblance in 
construction to the atrium of a i>rivate house. 
An atrium of the latter description was a 
baildine by itself, resembling m some re- 
tpects the open basilica fBAsiLiCAl, but con- 
nsting of three sides. Such was the Atrium 
Publicum in the capitol, which, Livy informs 
Qi, was struck with lightning, b. o. 216. It 
was at other times attached to some temple 
or other edifice, and in such case consisted 
of in open area and surrounding portico in 
front of the structure. 

Several of these buildings are mentioned 
by the ancient historians, two of ^^lich were 
dedicated to the same goddess, Libertas. The 
most celebrated, as well as the most ancient, 
was situated on the Aventine Monnt. In 
this atrium there was a tabularium, where 
the legal tablets (tabulae) relating to the cen- 
sors were preserved. The other Atrium Lib- 
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ertatis was in the neighbourhood ef the Fo 
rum Caesaris, and was immediately behind 
the Basilica Paulli or Aemilia. 

AUXSTIO signifies generally " an increas- 
ing, an enhancement,** and hence the name is 
applied to a public sale of goods, at which 
persons bid against one another. The sale 
was sometimes conducted bv an argentarnu 
or by SLmagisiar oMctioma ; and the time» place, 
and conditions of sale, were announced either 
by a public notice (juibula, aUmmt &c.), or by 
a crier (j>raeco). 

The usual phrases to express the giving 
notice of a sale were, OMctionem protcribere, 
praedicare ; and to determine on a sale, auc' 
tionem constituere. The purchasers (emtore*), 
when assendaled, were sometimes said ad 
tabultun a4n$e. The phrases signifying to 
bid are, Ucerit Udtari, which was done either 
by word of mouth, or by such significant 
hints as are known to all people mio have 
attended an auction. The property was 
said to be knocked down (addici) to the pur- 
chaser. 

The praeco, or crier, seems to have acted 
the part of the modem auctioneer, so far as 
callmg out the biddings, and amusing the 
company. Slaves, when sold by auction, 
were placed on a stone, or other elevated 
thing ; and hence the phrase homo de lapide 
emiut. It was usual to put up a spear (haata) 
in auctions ; a symbol derived) it is said, figm 
the ancient practice of selling under a spear 
the booty acquired in war. 

AUCTION (sale). [Auctio.] 

AUCTOR, a word which contams the 
same element as aug-eot and signifies gen- 
erally one who enlarges, confirms, or gives 
to a thing its completeness and efiicient 
form. The numerous technical significa- 
tions of the word are derivable from this 
general notion. As he who gives to a thing 
that which is necessary for its complete- 
ness may in this sense be viewed as the 
chief actor or doer, the word auctor is aXwi 
used in the sense of one wha originates or 
proposes a thing ; but this camiot be viewed 
as Its primary meaning. Accordingly, the 
word auctor, when used. in connection with 
lex or senatus consultum, often qaeans him 
who originates and proposes. When a 
measure was approved by the senate before 
it was confinnea by the votes of the people, 
the senate were said ouetores fierit and 
this preliminary approval was called smatu$ 
auetoritas. 

When the word auctor is applied to him 
who recommends but does not originate a 
legislative measure, it is equivalent to suaaor, 
Sometimes both auctor and suasor are used 
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in the woe sentence) and liie meaning of 
each is kept distinct. 

With r^rence to dealings between indi- 
viduals, auctor has the sense of owner. In this 
sense auctor is the seller (vmdtfor), as opposed 
to the buyer iemtor) ; and hence we have the 
phrase a mah auctore emare. 

Auctor is also used generally to express any 
person under whose authority any legal act is 
done. In this sense it means a tutor who is 
appointed to aid or advise a woman on acconnt 
of the infirmity of her sex. 

AUCTORAMENTUM, the pay of gladia- 

tors. rOLAniATORES.] 

AUCTFO'RITAS. The technical meaninge 
of this word correlate with those of auctor. 

The auct<^tas sen^s wa* not a senatos- 
consultum ; it was a measure, incomplete in 
itself, which received its completion oy some 
other authority. 

Auctoritas, as applied to pn^rty, is equiv- 
alent to legal ownership, being a correlation 
of auctor. 

AUGURES (o/wvoffoAot), priests, who 
formed a college or corporation at Rome. 

The institutHm of augurs is lost in the ori- 
gin of the Roman state. According to that 
view of the constitution which nu^kes it come 
entire from the hands of the first king, a col- 
lege of three was appointed by Romulus, an- 
swering to the number of the three early tnbes. 
Numa was said to have added two*; yet at the 
passing of the Ogulnian law (b, c. 300) the 
augurs were but four in number : whether, as 
Livy supposes, the deficiency was accidental, 
is uncertain. By the law just mentioned, their 
number became nine, five oi whom were cho- 
sen fi-om the plebs. The Rotator Sulla fur- 
ther mcreased them to fifteen, a multiple of 
their (niginal number, which probably had a 
reference to the early tribes. This number 
continued until the tmie of Augustus, who, 
amoQ^ other extraor^nary powers, had the 
right conferred on him, m b. o. 20^ of electing 
augurs at his pleasure, whether there was a 
vacancy or n^, so that from this time the 
number o^ the college was unlimited. 

The augurs^ like the other priests, were 
originally elected by the comitia curiata, <a 
assembly <^ the patncians in their ouriae. As 
ho election was complete without the sanction 
€i augunr, the- college virtually uossessed a 
ireto on the election oif all its m^noeBB. They 
very soon obtained the privilege of self-elec- 
tion (jut cooptatumi»)t which, with one inter- 
ruption, viz. at the election of the first pier 
beian augurs, the^ retained until b;. c. IQ4, the 
year of the Domitian law. By this law it was 
enacted that vacancies in the priestly colle^ 
riiould be filled up by the votes of a Bunonty 



of the tribes, Le. a0feBleen«nt of thkty^fivi^ 
chosen by lot The Dtcuaitian law was re* 
pealed bv Sulla, but again restored, b. c. 63» 
during the consulship of Cicero, by the Ui- 
bune, T. Annius Labienua* with the support 
of Caesar. It was a second time abrogated 
by Antony ; whether again restored by fiirti- 
us and Pansa, in their general annulment of 
the acts of Antony, seems uncertain. The 
emperors, as mentioned above, possessed the 
right of electing auguis at pleasure. 

The augurship is described by Cicero, him- 
self an augur, as the highest dignity in the 
state, having an authority which could prevent 
the comitia from voting, or annul resolutions 
already passed, if the auspices had not been 
duly performed. Hie words aUo die, from a 
single augur, might put a stop to all business, 
and a decree of the college had several times 
rescinded laws. 

The augurs were elected for life, and, even 
if capitally convicted, never lost their sacred 
character. When a vacancy occurred, the 
candidate was nominated by two of the elder 
members of the college ; the electors were 
sworn, and the new meoaber took an os^th of 
secresy before his inauguration. The only 
distinction among them was one of age, Uie 
eldest augur being styled ^m^pier coU^iL 
Among other privilegee, they enjoyed that of 
wearing the purple Dra«(«»t6, or, according to 
some, tks trabea. On ancient cojns they are: 
represented wearibg a long r6be,which veiled 
the head and reached down to the feet, thrown 
back over the left shouMer. They hold in the 
right hand a lifw!u$, ok curved wand, hooked at 
the end like a cxosier» and sometimes have the 
Mmt, or earthen waler-vc^sel by their side. 
The ^hief duties of th^ augurs were to ob- 
serve and report si^matural signs. They 
were also the repositaries of the ceremonial 
law, and had to advise on the expiation of 
prodigies, and other mattecs of xehgious ob- 
servance. Oth^ duties of the augurs were to 
assist magistra,tes and generals in taking the 
audioes, iktthejmssing of a /evcvnaia, three 
were recused to be present, a number prob- 
ably designed to lepresent^ the t^cee ancient 
tztbes. 

One of the difikulties connected with this 
subject is to distinguish between the religious 
duties of the augurs and of the higher magis* 
tratea. Under tne latter were included con- 
sul, praetor, and censor. A mngle magistrate 
had the power of proroguing the comitia by 
the formula ae 4e coelo aervare. [Auspicium.J 
The law 6bli|^ him to give notice before- 
hand, so that It can only have beena religious 
way ofexeccisinrac(Mi8titution%lright. The 
aptetwt as it was termed, was a voluntary duty 



DO the part of the magistnite, and no actual 

obMrvationwasTequnned. On the other hand, 

ttid angura were emptoyed by virtue of their 
office ; they declared the auspicea, from im- 
tMdiate observatioD, without givinsr any pre- 
vious notice ; they had the right of fomiiatiot 
notofjpeeho, atleastinthecomitia; in other 
words, they were to report prodigies, where 
tfaey did, not to invent them, where they did 
notfOxiat. 

Augury was one of the many safeguards 
which the oligarchy opposed to th^ freedom 
of the plebs': of the three comitia — curtata, 
centuriata, and tributa— the two former were 
subject to the auspices. As the £aivourable 
signs were known to the augurs alone, their 
scruples were a pretext for the government to 
put off cin inconvenient assembly. Yet in 
early times the augurs were not the mere 
tools of the government, and their indepen- 
dence under the kings seems to be testified by 
the story of Attus Naevius. During many 
centuries their power was supported by the 
voice of public opinion. Livy teUs us that 
the first military tribunes abdicated in conse- 
quence of a decree of the augurs; and on 
anoth<Br occasion the college boldlv declared 
the plebeian dictator, M. Claudtus Marcellus. 
to be irregularly created. During the civil 
ware the augure were employed by both par- 
ties as political tools. Cicero laments the 
neglect and decline of the art in his day. The 
college of augurs was finally abolished by the 
emperor Theodosius. 

AUGURAIjE, the place where the aus- 
pices were taken. [Adspicium.1 

AUGU'RIUM« divination by the flight and 
voice of bifds. fAuspiciuM.] 

AUGUSTAliES (sc. htdi, als9 called At«^tt». 
telia), games celebrated in honour of Augustus, 
at Rome and in other parts of the Roman em- 
pire. They were exhibited annually at Rome 
te the circus, at first by the tribunes of the 
ptebe, but afterwards by the praetor pere- 

'^UGUSTAO.ES, an order of priests in the 
municipia, who were appointed tiy Au^stus, 
Td Mlectijd from the fifiertim, whose duty it 
was to attend to the religious ntes cmmected 
with the worship of the Lares and Penates, 
which Augustus put in places where two or 
more ways met. 

These Augustales should be distmguished 
from the $odale$ AugustaUtj who were an 
order of priests instituted by Tibenus to attend 
to the worship of Augustus, and were chosen 

r lot from among the principal persons of 
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AURIGA. [CiEOus.l 

AURUM ixpwTdc), gold. Gold appears not 
to have been coined at Athens till the time of 
the Macedonian empire, with the exception of 
a solitary issue of a debased coinage m b. c. 
407. But from a very eariy period the Asiatic 
nations, and the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands, possessed a gold 
coinage, wuch was more or less current in 
Greece. Herodotus says that the Lydians 
were the first who coined gold ; and the stater 
of Croesus appeare to have been the earliest 
gold coin known to the Greeks. The daric 
was a Pernan coin. Staters of Cyzicus and 
Phocaea had a considerable currency in 
Greece. There was a gold coinage in Samoa 
as early as the time of Polycrates. [Dasicvs ; 
Statsr.] 

The standard gold coin of Rome was the 
aureus nummtU t or tktuniut aureus, Which, ac- 
cording to PiinVy was first coined ^ty-two 
years after the first silver coinage [Arobn- 
tum}, that is, in b. c. 207. The lowest de- 
iionunation was the ecrupuhtmy which was 
made equal to twenty sestertii. The value 
of the aureua is IL It. Id. and a little more 
than a hal^[>enny. This is its value accord- 
ing to the present worth of gold ; but its cur- 
rent value in Rome was different from tins, 
since the relative value of gold and silver 
was dififerent in andent times from what it 
is at present. The aureus passed for twen- 
ty-five denarii ; therefore, the denarius being 
^d., the aureus was worth 17«. 8^. The 
following cut represents an aureus of Au- 
gustus in the British Museum, which weighs 
121 grains. 



AULAEUM. [SiPABiini.l 
AUREUS. [AuBUM.] 




AureuB or Augustns. 

Alexander Severus coined pieces of one- 
half and one-third of the aureus, called semis- 
sis and tremissis ; after which time the aureus 
was called sotidus. 

AURUM CORONA'RIUM. When a gen- 
ertfl in a Roman province had obtained a vic- 
tory, it was the custom for the cities in his 
own provinces, and for those from the nei|[h- 
bouring states, to send golden crowns to him, 
whid^ were carried before him in his triumph 
at Rome. In the time of Cicero it appears 
to have been usual for the cities of the prov- 
inces, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
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of a victory, to pay money, which was called 
tmrum coronarivm. This offering, which was 
at first Toluntary, came to be regarded as a 
regular tribute, and was sometimes exacted 
by the governors pf the provinces, even when 
no victory had been gained. 

AUSPrCiUM, originally meant a sign 
from birds. The word is derived from <m«, 
and the root spec. As the Roman religion 
was gradually extended by additions ^om 
Greece and EtruHh, the meaning of the word 
was widened, so as to include any supernat- 
ural sign. The chief difference between aiurpt- 
cium and augurium seems to have been that 
the latter term is never applied to the apectio 
of the magistrate. TAuour.] 

Birds were divided into two classes— otonM 
and praepttes; the former gave omens by 
singine, the latter by their flight and the mo- 
tion of their wings. Ever^ motion of every 
bird had a different meanmg, according to 
the different circumstances or times of the 
year when it was observed. 

Another division of birds was into dextrae 
and nni$trae, about the meaning of which 
some difficulty has arisen from a confusion 
of Greek and Roman notions in the writings 
of the classics. The Greeks and Romans 
were generally agreed that auspicious si^s 
came from the east, but as the Greek pnest 
turned his face to the north the east was on 
his right hand, the Roman augur with his 
face to the south had the east to his left. 
The confusion was farther increased by the 
euphemisms common to both nations; and 
the rule itself was not universal at least with 
the Romans ; the jay when it appeared on the 
left, the crow on the right bemg thought to 
give sure omens. 

The auspices were taken before a marriage, 
before entering on an expedition, before the 
passing of laws, or election of magistrates, 
or any other important occasion, whether 
public or private. In early times such was 
the importance attached to them that a sol- 
dier was released from the military oath, if 
the auspices had not been duly performed. 

The commander-in-chief of an army re- 
ceived the auspices, together with the trnperi- 
wiiy and a war was therefore said to be car- 
ried on dvctu et auspido imperatoriSf even if he 
were absent from the army, and thus, if the 
legatus gained a victory in the absence of his 
commander, the latter, and not his deputy, 
was honoured by a triumph. 

The ordinary manner of taking the auspi- 
ces was as follows: — The augur went out 
before the dawn of day. and sitting in an 
oi>en place, with his head veiled, mariied out 
with a wand {litwu) the divisions of the 
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heavens. Next he declared in a solemn fogrm 
of words the limits assigned^ making shrubs 
or trees, called tesmta, his boundary on earth 
correspondent to that in the sky. The fem- 
nhtm augvraUf which appears to have included 
both, was divided into four parts : those to 
the east and west were termed simstrae and 
dextrae ; to the north and south, anticae and 
posticae. If a breath of air disturbed the 
calmness of the heavens, the auspices could 
not be taken; and according to Plutarch it 
was for this reas<m the augurs carried lan- 
terns open to the wind. After sacrificing, 
the augur offered a prayer for the desired 
si|[ns to appear, repeating after an inferior 
minister a set form ; unless the first appear- 
ances were confirmed by subsequent ones, 
they were insufi&cient. If, in returning home, 
the augur came to a running stream, he again 
repeated a prayer, and purmed himself in its 
waters; otherwise the auspices were held to 
be null. 

Another method of taking the auspices, 
more usual in military expediticms, was from 
the feeding of birds confined in a cage, and 
committed to the care of the pullarius. An 
ancient decree of the college of augurs al- 
lowed the auspices to be taken from any bird. 
When all around seemed fiivourable, either 
at dawn or in the evening, the pullarius 
opened the cage and threw to the chickens 
pulse, or a kind of soft cake. If they refused 
to come out, or to eat, or uttered a cry {oc- 
cinerunt), or beat their wings, or flew away, 
the signs were considered unfavourable, and 
the engagement was delayed. On the con- 
trary, u they ate greedily, so that something 
fell and struck the earth ((rijnM^tttm soUstimum ; 
trivudium quasi terripaviwn^ s6U$timumy from 
sohm^ the latter part of the word probably 
frt>m the root «<timi2o), it was held a favoura- 
ble sign. 

The place where the auspices were taken, 
called ouguracufaim, augurale, or auguratoriwH, 
was open to the heavens. One of the most 
ancient of these was on the Palatine hill, the 
regular station for the observation of augurs. 
Sometimes the auspices were taken in the 
capitol. In the camp a place was set apart 
to the right of the general's tent. 

The lex Aelia and Fufia provided that no 
assemblies of the people should be held, nisi 
prius de coeUt servatum esseL It appears to 
have confirmed to the magistrates the power of 
olmmciatio^ or of interposing a veto. [ AnotJB.] 

AUTHEPSA {aidhlfvg), which literaUy 
means ** self-boiling," or " self cooking," was 
the name of a vessel which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or for keep 
ing it hot. 
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AUTCVNOMI (a^Tov&ftoi)y the name given 
Of the Greeks to those states which were gov- 
erned by their own laws, and were not subject 
to anf forcfign power. This name was also 
given to those cities subject to the Romans, 
which were permitted to enjoy their own 
laws and elect their own magistrates. 

AUXrLU. [Socii.] 

AXE. [Sbcubis.] 

AXIS. [CURBUS.] 

AXLE. [CuBBUs.] 

A'XONES {&^ec\ wooden tablets of a 
•quare or pyramidal form, made to turn on 
an axis, on which were written the laws, of 
Solon. 



B. 

BAlIi. [Actio.] 
BAKER. [PiSTOB.] 
BALISTA, BALLISTA. fToBMBJCTUiL] 
BALL, fame at. [PilaJ 
BAXNEUM er BALI'NEUM (?ioeTp6v or 
hwTpov, BaXaveiov, also baliuae or balmeue), 
a bath. Balneum or balineum signifies, in its 
primary sense, a bath or bathing vessel, such 
as most Romans possessed in their own 
houses ; and from that it came to mean the 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
the baths of private individutds became more 
sumptuous, and comprised many rooms, the 
plural bainea or baliTiea was adopted, which 
still, in correct language, had reference only 
to the baths of private persons. Balne^ and 
halmeae^ which have no singular number, were 
the public baths. But this accuracy of dic- 
tion IS neglected by many of the subsequent 
writers. Thermae (from depftrj, warmUi) mean 
properly warm, springs, or baths of warm 
water, but were afterwards applied to the 
structures in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
was, however, a material distinction between 
the bmlneae and ihermeu^ inasmuch as the for- 
mer was the term used under the republic, 
and referred to thepubUc establishments of 
that age, which contained no applianees for 
luxury beyond the mere convenience of hot 
and cold baths, whereas the latter name was 
given to those magnificent edifices which 
grew up under the empire, and which com- 
pnsed within their range of buildmgs all the 
appurtenances belonging to the Greek gym- 
nasia, as well as a regular establishment ap- 
propriated for bathing. 

Bathing was a practice familiar to the 
Greeks of both sexes from the earliest times. 
The artificial warm bath was taken in a vessel 
called atamifUhMa {iurdfiivdog), by Homer, and 



jmebu (ff^eAor) by the later Greeki. It did 
not contain water itself, but was only usedfor 
the bather to sit in, while the warm water 
was poured over him. On Greek vases^ how- 
ever, we never find anything corresponding 
to a modem bath in which persons can stand 
or sit; but there is always a round or oval 
basin (Xovrrfp or ^/mr^piov), resting on a 
stand, by the side of which those who are 
bathing are standing undressed and washing 
themselves. 




GiMkBatL 

In the Homeric times it was customary to 
take first a cold and afterwards a warm bath ; 
but in later times it was the usual practice of 
the Greeks to take first a warm or vapour, and 
afterwards a cold bath. At Athens the fre- 
quent use of the public baths, most of which 
were warm baths {paXavelat called by Homer 
Oepfiti Aoerpd), was reguded in the time of 
Socrates and Demosthenes as a mark of lux- 
ury and efifeminacy. Accordingly, Phocion 
was said to have never bathed in a public 
bath, and Socrates to have used it very 
seldom. 

After bathing, both sexes anointed them- 
selves, in order that the skin might not be left 
harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
Oil (i?MWv) is the only ointment mentioned 
by Homer, but in later times precious un- 
guents (jiupa) were used for this purpose. The 
bath was usually taken before the principal 
meal of the day (deiTTvov.) 

The Lacedaemonian8,who considered warni 
water as enervating, used two kinds of baths ; 
namely, the cold daily bath in the Eurotas. 
and a dry sudorific bath in a chamber heated 
with warm air by means of a stove, and from 
them the chamber used by the Romans for a 
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fimilar purpose was termed Laemtieum. A 
■adorific or vapour bath {-nvpla or tnipiarfy- 
piov) is mentioned as early as the time of 
Herodotus. 

At what period the use of the vmrm bath 
was introduced among the Romans is not re- 
corded ; but we know that Scipio had a warm 
bath in his ^a at Litemum, and the practice 
of heating an apartment with warm air by 
flues placed immediately under it, so as to pro- 
duce a vapour bath, is stated to have been in- 
vented by Sergius Orata, who lived in the age 
of Crassus, before the Marsic war. 

By the time of Cicero the use of baths 6i 
warm water and hot air had become common, 
and in his time there were baths at Rome 
which were open to the public upon payment 
of a small fee. In the public baths nt Rome 
the men and women used originally to bathe 
in separate sets of chambers ; but under the 
empire it became the common custom for both 
sexes to bathe indiscriminately in tiie same 
bath. This practice was forbidden by Hadrian 
and M. Aurelius ; and Alexander Severus pro- 
hibited any baths, common to both sexes, from 
being opened in Rome. 

The price of a bath was a quadrant, the 
smallest piece of coined money, from the age 



of Cicero downwards, which was paid to the 
keeper of the bath (bahuator). Children below 
a certain age were admitted free. 

It was usual with the Romans to taj^e the 
bath after exercise, and before the principal 
meal (coena) of the day ; but the debauchees 
of the empire bathed also after eating as well 
as before, in order to promote digestion, and 
to acquire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. 
Upon quitting the bath the Romans as well as 
the Greeks were anointed with oil. 

The Romans did not content themselves 
with a single bath of hot or cold water ; but 
they went through a course of baths in suc- 
cession, in which the agency of air as well as 
water was applied. It is difficult to ascertain 
the precise order in which the course was 
usually taken ; but it appears to have been a 
genenu practice to close the pores, and brace 
the body after the excessive perspiration of 
the vapour bath, either by pouring cold water 
over the head, or by plunging at once into the 
piscina^ 

To render the subjoined remarks more 
easily intelligible, the annexed woodcut is in- 
serted, which is taken from a fresco painting 
upon the walls of the thermae of Titua at 
Rome. 
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The chief parts of a Roman bath were as 
follow : — 

1. Apodyterivm. Here the bathers were ex- 
pected to take off their garments, which were 
then delivered to a class of slaves called cap- 
»«»*, whose duty it was to tak« charge of 
them. These men were notorious for dis- 
honesty, and were leagued with all the thieves 



of the city, so that they connived at the rob- 
beries which they were placed to prevent 
' There was probably an Elaedhenmn or Unc- 
torium, as appears from the preceding cut, in 
connexion with the apodyterium, where the 
bathers nught be anointed with oil. 

2. Frigidarntm or C»fla f)rigidariayViheit th« 
cold bath was taken. The cold bath ittell 
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was called NatattOt Natatonumt Piscina^ Bftp- 
tMsUrhm, or Puteiu. 

3. Tepidarium. would seem from the prece^ 
ding cut to have be^n a bathing room, for a 
person is there apparently represented pour- 
ing water over a bather. But there is good 
reason for thinking that this was not the case. 
In most cases the tepidarium contained no 
water at all, but was a room merely heated 
with warm air of an agreeable temperature, 
m order to prepare the body for tne great 
heat of the vapour and warm baths, and upon 
returning frcmi the latter, to obviate the dan- 
ger of a too sudden transition to the open 
air. 

4. The Caidarmm or Concamirata Svdatio 
contained at one extremity the vapour bath 
(Laemucum)t and at the other tlie warm bath 
(Halnewn or ealda iavatao), while the centre 
space between the two ends was termed tu- 
datio or audatorhun. In larger establishments 
the vapour bath and warm bath were in two 
separate cells, as we see in the preceding cut : 
in suck easss the former part aloi^e was called 
concameraia mdatio. T^e whole rested On a 
suspended pavement (ausnensura), under which 
was a fire {hypocauatum), so that the flames 
might heat the whole apartment. (See cut.) 

The warm water bath {bainman or cdlda UnM- 
<uO, which is also called jdscma or caHda pud- 
mi, labrum and solium, appears to have been a 
capacious marble vase, sometimes standing 
upon the floor, like that in the preceding cut, 
and sometimes either partly elevated abOfs 
the ^oor, as it was at Pompeii, or entirely 
sunk into it. 

After having gpne through the regular 
course of perspiration, the Romans made use 
of infltrements. called atrigiUs or atrigleMy to 
scrape o£f the perspiration. The strigil was 
also used by the Greeks, who called it sUengU 
(aT7i.tryytg) or xyatra (IwoTpa). One of the 
ogures in the cut on p. 47, is represented with 
a strigil in his hand. As the strigil was not 
a blunt instrument, its edge was softened by 
the application of oil, which was dropped upon 
it from a small vessel called guUus or anmtUa, 
which had a narrow neck, so as to discharge 
its contents drop by drop, whence the name 
is taken. A representation of a guttus is 
given in the annexed cut, together with 

In the TAermo*, spoken of above, the baths 
w.ere of secondary importance. They were a 
Roman adaptation of the Greek gymnasium, 
contained exedrae for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to lecture in, porticoes for the 
idle, and libraries for the learned, and were 
adorned with marbles, fountains, and shaded 
walks and plantations. M. Agrippa, in the 
B 
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reign of Augustus, was the first who aiforded 
these luxunes to his countrymen, by be- 




queathing to them the thermae and jrardmis 
which he had erected in the Campus Martins. 
The example set by Agripmi was followed by 
Nero, and afterwards bv Titue, the ruins of 
whose thermae are still visible, covraing a 
vast extent, partly underground, and partly 
above the Esquiline hiU. Thermae were also 
erected by Trajan, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
of the two last of which ample remains stiH 
exist. 

Previouriy to the erection of these e^ab- 
lishments for the use of the population, it 
was customary for those who sought the fk- 
vour of the people to give them a day 'a bath- 
ing free of expense. From thence it is fair to 
infer that the quadrant paid for admission into 
the balneae was not exacted at the thenmUf 
which, as being the works of the emperors, 
would naturally be opened with imperial gen- 
erosity to all, snd without any charge. 

BA'LTEUS (Twla^(av), a belt, a shoulder 
belt, was used to suspend the sword. See 
the figs, on p- 98. In the Homeric times the 
Greeks used a belt to support the shield. 
The baltens was likewise employed to sus- 
pend the q^oiver, and sometimes together with 
It the bow. More commonly the belt,whettiet 
employed to support the sword, the shield, ot 
the quiver, was made of leather,' and was fre- 
quently o^amented with goMy diver, and 
precious stones. In a general sense btduut 
was anplied not dbly to the belt.Which passed 
over the shoulder, but also to the girdle (cm- 
gvhm), which encompassed tiie waist. 
BANISHMENT. [Exsilxum.] 
BANKER. [Arokntari I ; Msmsarii.] 
BARATHRON {ffdpa$p&v)j a deep cavern 
or chasm, Uke the Ceadas at S3)arta, behind 
the Acropolis at Athens, into which criminals 
were thrown. [Ceadas.] 



The Greeks seem generally to have worn the 
beard till the time Of Alexander the Great ; 
and a thick beard was considered as a mark 
of manliness. The Greek philosophera m 
particular were distinguished by their long 
beards as a sort of badge. The Romans m 
early times wore the beard uncut, and the 
Roman beards are said not to have been shaved 
till B. c. 300, when P. Ticinius Maena brought 
over a barber from Sicily ; and Pliny adds, that 
the first Roman who is said to have been 
shaved every day was Scipio Africanus. His 
custom, however, was soon followed, and 
shaving became a regular thing. In the later 
times of the republic there were many who 
shaved the beard only partiallyr and trimmed 
it, so as to give it an ornamental form ; to 
them the terms bene barbati and barbattUi are 
applied. 

In the general way at Rome, a long beard 
{barba promissa) was considered a mark of 
slovenliness . and wqwdor. The first time of 
shaving was regarded as the beginning of 
manhcrad, and the day on which this took 
place was celebrated as a festival. There was 
no particular time fixed for this to be done. 
Usually, however, it was done when the 

Cig Roman assumed the toga virilis. The 
cut off on such occasions was conse- 
crated to some god. Thus Nero put his up 
in a gold box, set with pearls, and dedicated 
it to Jupiter Capitolinus, 

With the emperor Hadrian the beard began 
to revive. Plutarch says that the emperor 
wore it to hide some scars on his face. The 
practice afterwards became common, and till 
the time of Constantino the Great, the em- 
perors appear in busts and coins with beards. 
The Romans let their beards grow in time of 
moumihg ; the Greeks, oq the other hand, on 
such occasions shaved the beard close. 

BARBER. [Barba.] 

BA'RBITUS (^dp/3trof), or BA'RBITON 
{{idpBirov), a strmged instrument, the origi- 
nallorm of which is uncertain. Later writers 
use it as synonymous with the lyra. [Lyra.] 

BASrLICA (sc aedes, aula, pmrticut—3am- 
JuKfjt also regia)y a building which served as a 
court of law and an exchange, or place of 
meeting for merchants and men of business. 
The word was adopted from the Athenians, 
whose second archon was styled archon basi- 
leus {aprf^v ficuriXeifc)* ^^^ ^^^ tribunal where 
he adjudicated stoa basUeius (17 fiaal^ioc <TTod)t 
the substantive aula or porticus in Latin being 
omitted for convenience, and the distinctive 
epithet converted into a substantive. 

The first edifice of this description at Romle 
was not erected until b. 0. 182. It was situated 
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in (he forum adjoining the curia, and was de* 
nominated Basilica Portia, in commemoration 
of its founder, M. Porcius Cato. Besides this 
there were twenty others, erected at different 
periods, within the city of Rome. 

The following is a representation of the 
Basilica Aemilia, from a medal of Lepidus. 




The foruin, or, where there was more than 
one, the one which was in the most fre- 
quented and central part of the city, was al- 
ways selected for the site of the oasilica ; and 
hence it is that the classic writers not unfre- 
quently use the terms fortim and basilica sy- 
nonymously. < The ground plan of all these 
buildings is rectangular, and their width not 
more than half, nor less than one-third of the 
length. This area was divided into three 
naves, consisting of a centre (media porticua)^ 
and two side aisles, separated from the centre 
one^ each by a single row of columns. At one 
end of the centre aisle was the tribunal of ihe 
judge, in form either rectangular or circular, 
as is seen in the annexed plan of the basilic^ 




Ground Flan of a Bamlica. 

at Pompeii In the centre of the tribunal was 
placed the curule chair of the praetor, and 
seats for the judices and the advocates. The 
two side aisles, as has been said, were sepa- 
ntted from the centre one by a row of columns, 
behind each of which was placed a square pier 
or pilaster (parastata), which supported the 
flooring of an upper portico, similar to the 
gallery of a modem church. 

The upper gallery was in like manner dec- 
orated with columns, of lower dimensions 
than those below ; and these served to sup- 
port the roofy'^nd were connected with one 
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another by a parapet-wall or balustrade (plu- 
tern), which served as ^ defence against the 
daoger of falling over, and screened the crowd 
of loiterers tiboyeisub-basilicani) from the peo- 

81e of business in the area below. Many of 
lese edifices were afterwards used as Chris- 
tian churches, and many churches were built 
after the model above described. Such 
churches were called 6a«t7tca«y which name 
thev retain to the present day, being still 
called at Rome basiliche, 
BATH. [Balneum.] 
BATTERING-RAM. [Abies.] 
BEAKS OF SHIPS. [Navis.] 
BEARD. [Barba.] 
BED or COUCH. [Lectus.] 

BEIiL. [I'lNTUfNABULCK.] 

BELLOWS. [FoLLis.] 
BELT. [Balteus; Zona.] 
BEMA iSmm). [Ecclesia.] 
BENDIDEIA {Bevdldeia), aThracian feg- 
tival in honour ot the ^odaeas Bdndis, who 
is said to be identical with the Grecian Arte- 
mis and with the Roman Diana. The festi- 
val was of a bacchanalian character. From 
Thrace it was brought to Athens, where it 
was celebrated in the Peiraeeus, on the 19th 
or 20th of the month Thargelion, before the 
Panathenaea Minora. The temple of Bendis 
was called Bendideion. 

BENEFrClUM.BENEPICIA'RlUS. The 
term henefiaum\a of frequent occurrence in 
the Ronian law, in the sense of some 8[>ecial 
privilege or favour granted to a person in re- 
spect of age, sex, or condition. But the word 
was also used in other senses. In the time 
of Cicero it was usual for a general, or a gov- 
ernor of a province, to report to the treasury 
the names of those under his command who 
bad done j^ood service Cb the state ; those 
who were mcluded in such report were said 
M beneficiis ad aerarium deferri. In beneficiia 
in these passages may mean that the persons 
80 reported were considered as persons who 
had deserved veell of the state ; and so the 
word benefidunt may have reference to the 
services of the individuals; but as the object 
fpr which their services were reported was 
the benefit of the individual*, it seems that 
the term had reference also to the reward, 
immediate or remote, obtained for their ser- 
vices. The honours and offices of the Ro- 
man, state, in the republican period, were 
called the benejicia of the Populus Romanus. 
Beneficium also signified any promotion 
conferred on or grant made to soldiers, who 
were thence called benefidarii. 

BESTIA'RII idtjpiofjidxoi)y persons who 
fought with wild beasts in the games (tf the 
circus. They were either persons who fought 
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for the sake of pay (mtctoramenium), and who 
were allowed arras, or they were crira'iials, 
who were usually permitted to have no means 
of defence against the wild beasts. 

BIBLIOPO'LA ((3ifiXioirctXn^), also called 
libraritu, a bookeeller. The shop was called 
apotheca or tabema Ubrariay or merely lUn'oria. 
The Romans had their Paternoster-row ; for 
the bibliopolae or librarii lived mostly in 
one street, called Argiletum. Another fti- 
vourite quarter of the booksellers was the Vi- 
cus Sandalarius. There seems also to have 
been a sort of bookstalls by the temples ot 
Yertumnus tod Janus. 

BIBLIOTHF/CA {BifSXio^Kziy or ATroftf- 
KTj /StjS^^uv), primarily, the place where a 
collection of books was kept; secondarily, 
the collection itself. Public collections of 
books appear to have, been very ancient. 
That of Peisistratus (b. c. 550) was intended 
for public use ,* it was subsequently removed 
to Persia by Xerxes. About the same time 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, is said to have 
founded a library. In the best days of Athens, 
even private pers(ens had large collections of 
books ; but the most important and splendid 
public library of antiquity was that founded 
DY the Ptolemies at Alexandrea, begun uimler 
Ftolemy Soter, but increased and re-arranged 
in an orderly and systematic numner by Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, who also appointed a fixed 
librarian, and otherwise provided for the use- 
fulness of the institution. A great part of 
this splendid~Iibrary was consumed by fire in 
the siege of Alexandrea by Julius Caesar; 
but it was soon restored, and continued in 
a flourishing condition till it was destroyed 
by the Arabs, a. d. 640. The Ptolemies 
were not long without a rival in zeal. Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, became a patron 
of literature and the sciences, and established 
a library, which, in spite of the prohibition 
against exporting pap3rrus issued by Ptolemy, 
jealous of nis success, became very extensive 
and perhaps next in importance to the library 
of Alexandrea. 

The first public library in Rome was that 
founded by Asinius Pollio, and was in the 
Atrium Libertatis on Mount Aventine. The 
library of Pollio was followed by that of Au- 
gustus in the temple of ApoHo on Mount Pal- 
atine and another, bibliothecae Octavianae, 
in the theatre of Marcdllus. There were 
also libraries on the Capitol, in the temple of 
Peace, in the palace of Tiberius, besides the 
Ulpian library, which was the most famous, 
founded by Trajan. Libraries wfire also 
usually attached to the Thermae. [Balnb- 

UM.] 

Private coUecfiens of books were made a 
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Rome soon after the second Punicwar. The 
seal of Cicero, AUicus, and others, in increas- 
ing their libraries is well known. It became, 
in fact, the fasbimi to haTe a room elegantly 
fiunished as a library, and reeerred for that 
purpose. The charge of the libraries in 
tlome was given to persons called Ubrarii, 
• BIOENTAL, the name given to a place 
where any one had been struck by lightoing, 
or where anjr one had been killed by light- 
ning and buried. Such a place was consid- 
ered sacred. Priests, who were called Mett* 
taief, collected the earth which had been torn 
up by lightning, and every thing that had 
been scorched, and burnt it in the ground 
with a sorrowful murmur. The officiating 
priest was said eonder^ /vlgtw: he iarther 
consecrated the spot by sacrincing ^ two- 
year-old sheep lhi(UnM)t whence the name of 
the place and or the priest, and he also erect- 
ed an altar, and surrounded it with a wall or 
fence. To move the bounds of a bidental, or 
in any way to violate its sacred precincts, 
was considered as sacrilege. 

BIGAorBlGAE. [Cubkus.] 

BIGATUS. [Dbmabios.] 

BrKOS (J3iK0c)f the name of an earthen 
vessel in common use among the Qreeks. 
Hesychius defines it as a ffrdfivo^ with han- 
dles. It was used for holding wine, and salt- 
ed meat and fish. Herodotus speaks of (il' 
Kovf ^iviKi/Uwc Kardynvai olvov nXiov^t 
which some commeatators interpret by *' ves- 
sels made of the wood of ^e palm-tree full 
of wine." But as Eustathius speaks of olvw 
^iviKntev fiiitoc, we ought probably to read 
m Herodotus 01kovc foivutntovt k. t. A., 
" vessels full of palm wuie." 

BIPENNIS. [SsouBis.] 

BIREICIS. 1. A ship with two banks of 
oars. [Natis.] Such shq>s were called <i»- 
croia byihe Greeks, which term is also used 
by Cicero. 2. A boat rowed by two oars. 

BISSEXTUS ANNUS. [Calendabiwm, 
p. 60.1 

BOEDRO'MIA (fiofidpdfua), a festival cel- 
ebrated at Athens on tne seventh day of the 
month BoMromion, in honour of Apollo Boe- 
dromius. The name Boedromius, oy which 
' Apollo was called in Boeotia and many other 
parts of cn-eece, seems to indicate that by 
this festival he was honoured as a martial 
god, who either by his actual presence or by 
his oracles afforded assistance in the dangers 
of war. 

BITS of horfes. rFBUfUM.l 

BOEdT ARCHES (JSoiurdprnC^ or (3o4- 

~^ ^Xoi)f the name of the chief magiftrates 



of the Boeotian confederacy, chosen by the 
diffNrent states. Their duties were ciiiefiy 
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of a nulitary character. Each state of the 
confederacy elated one boeotarch, the The- 
bans two. The total number from the whole 
confederacy varied with the number of the 
independent states, but at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war they appear to have beep 
ten or twelve. 

The boeotarchs, when engaged in militarr 
service, formed a council of war, the deci- 
sions of which were determined by a majority 
of votes, the president being ohe of the two 
Theban boeotarchs, who command^ alter- 
nately. Their period of service was a year, 
beginning about the winter solstice; imd 
whoever continued in office longer thin his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Thebes and in other cities. 

BONA, property. Th#nhrase in ftonit is 
frequently used as opposed to dominium or 
Qmritarian ownership {ex jure Qianttum). The 
ownership of certain kinds of things among 
the Romans could only be transferred from 
one person to another with certain formali- 
ties, or acquired by usucapicni (that is, the 
uninterrupted possession of a thing for a cer- 
tain time). But if it was clearly the intention 
of the owner to transfer the ownership, and 
the necessary forms only were wanting, the 
purchaser had the thing m ftonit, and he had 
the enjdyment of it, though the original own- 
er was still l^tUly the owner, and was said to 
have the thinff ex jure Qmritium, notwith- 
standing he had parted with the thmg. The 
person who possessed a thing in bonis was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and consequenuy after a time would ob- 
tain the Quiritarian ownerst^p of it by usu- 
capion. [USUCAPIO.] 

BOOK. JLiBEB.] 
BOOKSELLER. [Bibliopola.] 

BOOT. rCOTHUBNUS.] 

BOREASMUS (Bopea<T/<(5f orBopeoff/toQ, 
a festival celebrated by the Athenians m 
honour of Boreas, wbich^ as Herodotus seems 
to think, was instituted during the Persian 
war, when the Athenians, being commanded 
by an oracle to invoke their ya^poc Mkov 
M^y prayed to Boreas. But considering that 
Boreas was intimately connected with the 
early history of Attica, we have reason to sup- 
pose that even previous to the Persian wars 
certain honours were paid to him,which were 
perhaps only revived and increased after the 
event recorded bv Herodotus. The festival, 
however, does not seem ever to have had any 
great celebrity. 

BOTTOMRY. [Fbkus.} 

BOULE' (BovXjHi^ tuv TrevTOKoaUiv), In 
the heroic ages, represented to ns by Homer, 
the 6m<^ is simply aa arjstocratical council of 
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tbeelAers asodngst the nobles, Bitting under 
theiT king lis president, which decided' on pnb- 
lie basiuess and judicial matters, frequently 
h connexion with, but apparently not sobject 
to an agm-ttf or meeting of the freemen of the 
state. [Agora.] This f<nin of gorerament, 
thoa|h It ezistea for some time in the Ionian, 
Aeohan, and Achaetm stateey was at last 
wholly abolished in these states. Among the 
Dorians, howoTer, especially among the Spar- 
tans, th^ was not the case, for they retamed 
the kingly power of the Heracleidae, in con- 
jvfflction with the Cfer&uHa or assembly o( el- 
ders, of which the kingawere membei^ [Gs- 
KovstA.] At Athens, on the contrary, the 
h&vile was a representative, and in most re- 
^>eets a popular body (dn^corticdv). 

The first institution of the Athenian ht^, 
is generally attributed to Sol9n ; but there are 
strong reasons for supposing that^ as in the 
case of the Areiop€gu»jhe merely modified the 
constitution of a body which hdfoond already 
existing. But be this as it may, it is admitted 
that Solon made the number of his btnde 400, 
100 from each of the four tr^s. When the 
number of the tribes was raised to ten by Clei- 
Bthenes (b.c. 510), the council also was in- 
creased to 500, My b^g taken from each of 
the ten tribes. The lumimiae Q^ovXevroO or 
eomicillors, were appointed by lot, and hence 
they are called counciUora made by the bean 
(ol dird roi) KvdjEcov ftwTievTat), ftnm the use 
ci beans hi drawing lots. They were raquired 
to submit to a scmti&T or ioekmuiu, in which 
they gave evidence or bdng genuine citizais, 
ef never hating lost their civic rights by «/ipaia, 
tnd also of being above 30 yearsof age. They 
remained in office ibr a year, receiving a 
drachma {fiioBbg ^ovXcvtikoc) ^or each day 
on which they sat : and independent of the 
general account (ei)6vvcu)t which the whole 
body had to give at the end-of the year, any 
ifB^ member was liable to ezpvdsion for mis- 
conduct, by his colleagues. 

The senate of 500 was divided into ten sec- 
tions of fifty each, the members of which were 
called prytanes (irpvTdveic)j and were all of 
the same tribe ; tltey acted as presidents both 
of the council and the assemblies during thirty- 
five or thirty-six days, as the case might be, 
so as to complete tne lunar year of 354 days 
(12 X 29^). Each tribe exercised these func- 
tions in turn ; the period of office was called 
%maany {irovraveia), and the tribe that pre- 
sided the presidine tribe ; the order in which 
the tribes presided was determined by lot, and 
the four supernumerary days were given to 
the bribes which came last in order. More- 
over, to obviate the difficulty of having too 
r tt6ffifte at enee, every fifty was ««bdi- 
s2 



vided into five bodies of ten each ; itsprytaay 
ahio being portioned out into five penods of 
seven days each ; so that only ten senators 
presided for a week over the rest, and were 
thrice called pnedri {irffSeSpot), Again out 
of these proedrt an epMat$M {hncrdr^) was 
diosen for one day to preside as a chaumaa 
in the senate and the assembly of the people : 
during his day of office he kept the p&lae 
records and seal. ^ 

The prytanes had the right of ctmvening the 
eoundf and the assembly {iKKkmria). The 
duty of the proedri and their presidrat wis to 
propose subjects for discuwioD, and to t^M 
the votes both of the councillors and the pee- 
^ ; for neglect of their duty they were liable 
to a fine. Moreover, whenever a jneetiog, 
either of &e council or of th» assemhly, was 
convened, the rhairman of the proedri selected 
by lot nine others, one from each of the aoa- 
presiding tribes ; these also vrere called proe- 
dri, and possessed a chairman of tiheir own, 
likewise appointea by lot from among them- 
selves. But the proedri whp proposed the 
subject for discussion to the aasedddy be- 
longed to the preskiUng tribe. 

It is observed, under Aebiovaoits, that the 
chief object of Solon, in forming the senate 
and the areiopagus, was to control the demo- 
cratical powers of the state : for this purpose 
he ordained that the senate should discuss 
and vote upon ^ matters befbre they were 
submitted to the assembly, bo that nothing 
coviid be laid befbre the people on which the 
senate bad not come to a previoaa decision. 
This^decisibo, or biU« was called prohouhuma 
(irpoi3€f6X€Vfta) ; but then net only might this 
prottamUuiM be rejected or mod&ed by the 
assembly, but the latter also possessed and 
exercised the power of coming to a decision 
completely different from the wiQ of the sen- 
ate. In additioii to the bills which it was the 
duty of the senate to propose of their own 
accord, there were others of a Afferent cha- 
racter ,viz. such as any private individual might 
wish to have snbmittM to the people. To ac- 
complish this, it was first necessary for the 
party to obtain, by petition, the privilege of 
access to the senate, and leave to propose his 
potion ; and if the ipeasure nlet with their 
approbation, he coukl then submit it to the 
assembly. A proposal of this kind, which had 
tike sanction of the 8enate,was also called pro- 
hMtUttma, and frequently related to the con- 
ferring of some particular honour or privilege 
upon an individual. Thus the proposal of 
Ctesiphon for crowning Demosthenes is so 
etyled. In the assembly the bill of the senate 
was first read, perhaps oy the crier, after the 
introductory ceremonies were over , and then 
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the proedri put the qpertion to the people, 
whether they approved of it. The people de- 
clared their will by a show of hands {Trpox^i' 
poTOvla). If it was confirmed it became « pse- 
phisma Nmdiaua), or decree of the people, 
binding upon all classes. The form for draw- 
ing up such decrees varied in diflferent ages. 
In the time of Demosthenes the decrees com- 
mence with the name of the archon; then 
come the day of the month, the tribe in office, 
and lastly, the name of the proposer. The 
motive for passing the decree is next stated : 
and then follows the decree itself, prefaced 
with the formula deddx^ai t§ fiovTiy koI t^ 



he senate house was called BotdetOerUm 
(JicvXevT^piov). ., ,. - ■ - 

The prytanes also had a buildmg to hold 
their meetings in, where they were enter- 
tained at the public expense during their pry- 
tany. This was called the Prytonaon, and 
was used for a variety of purposes. [Pry- 

TANEION.] 

BOW. FAbcus.] 

BOXING. [PUOILATUS.] 

BRACAE, or BRACCAE (dvofvp^dec), 
trows^rs, pantaloons, were common to all the 




BUCCINA. 

BRAURO'NIA (fif)avp6via), a festival cel- 
ebrated in honour of Diana Brauronia, in 
the Attic town of Brauron, where Orestes 
and Iphigeneia, on their return from Tauha, 
were supposed by the Athenians to have land- 
ed, and left the statue of the Taurian goddess. 
It was held every fifth year, and the chief so- 
lemnity consisted in the Attic ^rls between 
the ages of five and ten years gomg in^olemn 
precision to the sanctuary, where they were 
consecrated to the goddess. During this act 
the priests sacrificed a goat, and the girls 
performed a propitiatory rite, in which they 
imitateil bears. This nte may have simply 
risen from the circumstance that the bear 
was sacred to Diana, especially in Arcadia. 
There* Was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by men and 
dissolute women, at Brauron, in honour of 
Bacchus. 
BREAKFAST. [Coena; Dbipnon.] 
BREASTPLATE. [Lobica.] 
BRIBERY. [Ambitus.] 
BRIDE. [Matbimonium.] 
BRIDGE. [Pons.] 
BRIDLE. [Fbbnum.] 
BRONZE. [Abs.] 
BROOCH. ftFiByLA.] 
BU^CCIN A 0vKdvri)y a kind of horn trum- 
pet, anciently made out of a shell {bucdnum), 
the form of which is exhibited in the two 
specimens annexed. In the former it is curved 
for the convenience of the performer with a 
very wide mouth, to diffuse and increase the 
sound. In the next, it still retains the ori^- 
nal form of the shell. The buccina was dis- 
tinct from the pomu ; but it is often confound- 
ed with it. The buccina serais to have been 



BiBCM, iTrowaen. 

nations which encircled the Greek and Ro- 
man population, extending from the Indian to 
the Atlantic ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Romans themselves. Accordmgly 
the monuments containing representations of 
people diflferent from the Grreeks and Romans 
exhibit^them in trowsers, thus distinguishing 
them from the latter people. An example is 
seen iii the preceding group Of Sarmatians. 

BRACELET. [Abmilla.] 

BRASS. [ABS.J 




BaeciBM, Tnunp«ti. 

chiefly distinguished by the twisted form of 
the shall, from which it was originaUy made. 



Buxmt 

in latier times it was carvetl from horn, and 
peiiiaps from wood or metal, so as to imitate 
the shell 

The huedna was chiefly used to proclaim 
the watches of the day and of the night, hence 
called buccina prima:, secunda, &c. It was 
also Mown at funerals, and at festive enter- 
taiments both before sitting down to table 
and after. 

BULLA, a circular plate or boss of metal, 
•0 called from its resemblance in fonnr to a 




Bulla, uual form aad size; 

bubble floating upon water. Bright studs of 
this description were used to adorn the sword 
belt ; but we most frequently read of bullae as 
ornaments worn by children, suspended from 
thd neck, and especially by the sons of the 
noble and wealthy. The bulla was usually 
made of thia plates of gold. 
BURI9. JAeatrdm.] 

BUSTUM. It was customary among the 
Romans to bum the bodies of the dead be- 
fore burying them. When the spot appoint- 
ed for l^t purpose adjoihed the place of sep- 
ulture, it was termed bustum ; when it waa 
separate from it, it was called ustrina. 

From this word the gladiators, who were 
hired to fight round the burning pyrie of the 
ieceased, were called bustuaru. 

BURUL. [FuNUs.] 

BURNING the dead. [Funus.] 

fiUXUM or BUXUS, probably means the 
wood of the box-tree, but was given as a 
name tomany things madetyf this wood. The 
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tablets used for writing on, and covered with 
wax {tabulae ceratae), were usually made ot 
this wood. In the same way the Greek mh 
^iov, formed from TnJfof , " box-wood," came 
to be applied to any tablets, whether they 
were made of this wood or any other suh- 
stance. 

Tops were made of box-wood, and also all 
wind instruments, especially the flute. Combs 
likewise were made of the same wood. 

BYSSUS (/3v(TffOf), linen, an4 not cotton. 
The word byssus appears to come from the 
Hebrew butz, and the Greeks probably got it 
through the Phoenieaans. 



CABEVRIA (KaBetpia), mysteries, festi- 
vals, and orgies, solemnized in all places in 
which the Pelasgian Cabeiri were worshipped, 
but especially in Samothrace, Imbros, Lem- 
nos, Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and Be- 
rytos. Little is knowa respecting the rites 
observed in these mysteries, as no one was 
allowed to divulge them. The most cele- 
brated were those of the isjajid of Samo- 
thrace, wl^ch, if we may judge from those ot 
Lemhos, were solemniz^ every year^ ^nd 
lasted for nine days. Persons on their ad- 
mission seem to have undergone a sort of 
examination respecting the life they had 
led hitherto, and were then purified of all 
their crimes, even if they had committed mur- 
der. 

CADISCI or CADI {KadloKOi or nddoi), 
v^ere small vessels or urns, in which the 
counters or pebbles of the dicasts wereput, 
when they gave their votes on a trial. There 
were in fact usually two cadisci : one made 
of copper, in which the votmg pebble was 
put; the other made of wood, in which the 
other pebble, which had not been used, was 
put. After all had voted, the presiding offi- 
cer emptied the counters or pebbles from the 
metal urn, and counted them on the table, 
judgment was then given accordiogly. 

CADU'CEUS {KfipvKeioVf Kvpviciov), the 
staffer mace earned by heralds and ambas- 
sadors in time of war. This name is also 
given to the staff with which Hermes or Mer- 
cury is usually represented, as is shown in 
the following figure of that god. 

From caduceua was formed the word cadur 
eeatar, which signified a person sent to treat 
of peace. The persons of the caduceatores 
were considered sacred. 
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HMcnsy b«vbi|; the Cadoeettt. 

CADtrS (jcdSoc, Koddoc), a law eartten 
Teasel, which wiis used for several purpoeeiJ 
among the ancients. Wine was frequently 
kept in it, and we leam from an authcnr quoted 
by Polluz, that the amphora was also called 
cadus. The vessel used in drawing water 
from wells was called cadus, or yavM^. 

CAE'CUBUM VINUM, a name given to a 
wine wldch was at one time the best growth 
of the Falemian vineyards. *' Formerly,*' says 
Pliny, " the Caecuban wine,which came from 
the poplar marshes of Amyclae, was most es- 
teeinea of all the Campanian wines ; but it has 
flow lost its repute, partly from the negrligenoe 
of the ffrowers, and partly from the limited ex- 
tent of the vineyiira, which has been nearly 
destroyed by^he navigable canal that was be- 

Sm by Nero from Avemus to Ostia." The 
aecuban wine is described by Galen as a 
generous, durable wine, but apt to afifect the 
head, and ripening anVy alter a.lonff term of 
years. It appears to have been one of Horace's 
nvourite wmes, of which he speaks in gen- 
eral as having been reserved for important 
festivals. After the breaking up of the prin- 
cipal vineyards which supplied it, this wine 
would necessarily become very scarce and 
valuable. 

CAEHITUM TA'BULAE. The inhabi- 
tants of Caere obtained from the Romans, in 
early times, the Roman franduse, but With- 
out the jit^ognim. Themmesoftfaaeitiieos 



CALCAR. 

of Caere were kept at Rome in lists called 
tabulae Caerkumf m which the names of all 
other citizens, who had not the suffra^um, 
appear to have been entered in later tunes. 
All citizens who were degraded by tbs cen- 
sors to the rank of aerarians, were classed 
among the Caerites ; and hence we find the 
expresaions of aerariwn faceref and m tiAuUu 
CaerUum referrif used as synonjrmous. [As- 

RARII.] 

CALAMISTRUM, an mstrument made o# 
iron, and hollow like a reed {calamus)^ used 
for curling the hair. For this purpose it was 
heated, the person who performed the office 
of heating it in wood ashes (citiu) bdng called 
etnt/Zo, or cinerarius. 

CAliAMUS, a sort of reed which the an- 
cients used as a pen for writing. The best 
sorts were got from Aegypt and Cnidus. 

CA'LATHUS (icdXo^of, also caUed rd^xi- 
poc)y usually signified the basket in which 
women placed their work, and especially the 
materials for spinning. In the following cut 
a slave, belongini^ to the class called muuil- 
lariacy is presenting her mistress with the 
calathus. 




tkre pvM«Bthv « OakOraa. 

Baskets o^ tl^is kind were also used for 
other purposes, such as for carrying fruits, 
flowers, &c. The name of calathi was also 
given to cups for holding wine. Calathus 
was properly a Greek word, though used by 
the Latin writers^ The Latin word corre- 
sponding to it was qualu$ or muuUlut. From 
quasillua came quanUaria, tne name of the 
slave who spun, and who was considered the 
meanest of the female slaves. 

CALCAR, a spur, that is, a goad attached 
to the heel (calx) in riding on horseback, and 
used to urge on the horse to greater swiftness. 
The early adoption of this contrivance trjr the 
Romans appears fh>m the mention of it in 
Plautue and Lueretiaa. It is afterward often 
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alhided to by Cicero, Ovid. Yirga, and sabse- 
qneot Roman authors. On the oti^r hand, 
we do not find that the Gmeks used any 
spurs, and this may account for the fact, that 
tney are seMom, if ever, seen on antique 
statues. 

CALCEUS, CALCEA'MEN, CALCEA- 
MENTUM (ifirodffftay iriSiXov)y a shoe or 
boot, anything adapted to cover luid preserve 
the feet in walking. 

The use of shoes viras fay no means univer- 
sal among the Greeks and Romans. The Ho- 
meric heroes are represented without shoea 
when armed for battle. Socrates, Phodon, 
and Cato, frequently went barefoot The Ro- 
man slaves had no shoes. The oovermg of 
the fleet was removed before lecliinng at 
meals. People in grief, as for instance at 
funerals, frequently went barefooted. . 

Shoes may be mvided into those in which 
the mere sole of a shoe was attached to the 
sole of the foot by ties or bandfi^ or by a eorer- 
ing for the toes or the imtep [Sole a ; Cjcv- 
PIDA ; Soccijsl * and those which ascended 
liifih^r and higher, accotding as they coveied 
the ankles H the i^^lf, or the whole of the leg. 
To calceamenta of the latter kind, i.e. to 
ehoes and boots, as dlBtingui&hed from son- 
d&la aad slippers, the term calceua wa^ applied 
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in its proper and restricted seoae. There were 
also other varieties of the eaknu according 
to its adaptation to particular professions or 
modes of life. Thus the Calioa was princi- 
pally worn by soldiers ; the Pbbo, by labour- 
ers and rustics ; and the Cothuknus by tra- 
gedians, hunters, and horsemen. The caleei 
probably did not much difier from our riioes, 
and are exemplified m a painfting at Hercu- 
Uneom, which represents a female wearing 
bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a Murther's ■hin . 
while she is in the attitude <a danchig and 
^kpig on the cymbals. 

On the other hand, a maiUe fool in the 
British Museum exhibiis the form of a man's 
shoe. Both the sole and the upper leader 
are thick and strong. Thus toes arettncovered, 
and a thong passes between the great aad the 
second tooj as a sandaL 




CtJcBt. WoBlBIIiV R|u-HP|. 



The form and coiour of the calceu* indi- 
cated rank and office. Roman aenatore wore 
hje-h shoea hke buskins, fastened in front with 
four black thongs, and adorned with a small 
crescent. Among the caleei worn by sena- 
tors, those called jtiaiiti, from their resem- 
blance to the ftcales of the red mulkt, were 
particularly admired; as well a» others called 
atutae, because the leather waa eoftened by 
the UBS of ahini. 

CALCULA'TOR (a,oytfl^t), a keeper of 
accounts in general, and visio a teacher of 
arithmetic. In Roman families of importance 
there waa a caicutatar or account-keeper, who 
ia, however, more frequently called by the 
name of dispentator, or procurator : he was a 
kind of atewand. 

CAL'CULr, little atonea or pebbles, need 
for yarious purpose*, as, fi>r tnatanco, among: 
the Athenians for voting. Caicnli were uaea 
in playing- a sort of draaghta. Subaoqoentlf , 
insteud of pebbtea, ivory, or silver, or gold, or 
other men (as we call them) were uaed ; but 
they still bore tho name of calculi. Calculi 
were also used in reckoning i and hence the 
phrasee wUndwn ponere, ctUcultim n^dueert. 
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CALDA'RIUM. [Balkeum.] 
CALENDAE or KALENDAE. [Calbn- 

0ARIUM.1 

CALENDA'RIUM or KALENDA^RIUM, 
generally ^iffnified an account-book, in which 
were entered the names of a person's debtors, 
with the interest which the^ had to pay, and 
it was so called because the interest had to be 
paid on the calends of each month. The word, 
however, was also used in the signification of 
a modenr c^ndar or ahnanac. 

I. Gbbbk Calendar. The Greek year was 
divided into twelve lunar months, depending 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day of the month (vovfirfvla) was not the*day 
of the coi^unctidh, but the day on the even- 
ing of which the new moon appeared ; conse- 
quently fiull moon was the middle of the 
month. The lunar month consists of twenty- 
nine days and about thirteen hours; accord- 
ingly some months were necessarily reckoned 
at twenty-nine days, and rather more of them 
at thirty days. The latter were called /«i/2 
months (irX^pelc)^ the former hollow months 
(koi^i). As the twelve lunar months fell 
short of the solar year, they were obliged 
every other year to interpolate an intercalary 
month (fi^ iuBoXi/iaZoc) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. Tne ordinary year consist^ of 
354 ddys, and the interpohited year, therefore, 
of ^H or 383. This interpolated year {rpii- 
TTf pic) was seven days and a half too long, and 
to correct the error, the intercaluy month 
was from time to time omitted. The Attic 
year be^an with the summer solstice : the fol- 
lowing IS the sequence of the Attic months, 
and the number of days in each :— Hecatom- 
baeon (30), Metageitnion <29), Boedromion 
(30), PyanepsioQ (29), Maemactehon (30), Po- 
seideon (20), Gamelion(30), Anthesterion(29), 
Elaphebolion (30), Munychion (29), Tharge- 
lion (30), Scirophorion (29). The mtercalary 
month was a second Poaeideon inserted in the 
middle of the year. Every Athenian month 
was divided into three decads. The days of 
the first decad were designated as Iffra/iivov 
or icpYo/iePov fufvoc, and were counted on re- 
gularly from ona to ten ; thus devripa ioxo- 
uhfov or larafiivov is ** the seccmd day of the 
month.'' The days of the second decad were 
designated as kid dixai or fUfTOWTog, and 
were counted on regularly from the 11th to 
the 20th day, which was called eUac. lliere 
were twd ways of counting the days of the 
last decad ; they were either reckoned on- 
wards from the 20th (thus, wp6nf iiri eU&Si 
was the^lst), or backwards from the last day, 
with the addition ^ivovroct iranofiivov, A^- 
yw^of, or AirippTOf, thus the twenty.first day 
Of a hollow month was iwirf^/vovTor; cyfa 



of the month was called tvn kcu via, " the old 
and new," because as the lunar month really 
consisted of more than twenty-nine and less 
than thirty days, the last day might be con- 
sidered as belonging equally to Uie old and 
new month. 

Separate years were designated at Athens 
by the name of the chief archon, hence called 
atchon eponymu$ {apYi^v iiriJWfioc)t or '* the 
name giving archon r «t Sparta, bjr the first 
of the ephors ; at Ajgos, by the priestess of 
Juno, &c. The meU&od of reckoning by 
Olympiads was brought intd use by Timaeus 
of Tauromenium about b. c. 260. As this 
cluinsy method of reckoning is still retained, 
it will be right to give the rules for convert- 
ing Olympiads into the year b. c, and vice 
versa : — 

1. To find the year b. c, given nth year 
of Ol. p., take the formula 781 — (4 « -f- n). 
If the event' happened in the second naif of 
the Attic year, this must be farther reduced 
by 1 ; for the Attic year, as mentioned above, 
commenced with the summer solstice. Thus 
Socrates was put to death in Thargelion of 
01. 95, 1. Therefore in b. c. 

(|781— (4X95 -f-l)| — l) =(781 — 381) 

— 1 = 400— 1 = 399. 

2. To find the Olympiad, given the year 

n. B; c, take the formula — ; 

The quotient is the 01., and the remainder 
the current year of it ; if there is no remain- 
der, the current year is the fourth of the 
Olympiad. If the event happened in the 
second half of the given year, it must be in- 
creased by 1. Thus, to take the event just 
mentioned, Socrates was put to death 
781-(399-H),781-400^^^^^^^ 



4 4 

Demosthenes was bom in the summer of 

ooo *u r • 781—382 399 _, 

382, therefore m s«-7-=.0L 

4 4 

99, 3. 

II. Roman Calendar. The old Roman, 
frequently called the Romulian year, consist- 
ed of only ten months, which were called 
Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quinctilis, 
Sextilis, S^>tember, October, November, De- 
cember. That March was the first month in 
the year is implied in the last six names. Of 
these months four, namely, Martius, Maius, 
Quinctilis, and October, consisted of thirty- 
one days, the other six of thirty. The four 
former were distinguished in the latest form 
of the Roman calendar by having their nonet 
two days later than any of the other months. 
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The symmetry of this ansngement will ap- 
pear by placing the nombers in succession: 
•-^1,36; 31, 30; 31, 30, 30; 31, 30, 30. 

The Romulian year therefore bonsisted of 
304 days, and contained thirty-eight nundinae 
or weeks ; every eighth day, under the name 
ofnonae, or nundinae, being especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence 
we find that the number of ^es /a$H after- 
wards retained in the Julian calender tally 
exactly with these thirty-eight nundines: 
besidea which, it may be observed that a vear 
of 304 days bears to a solar year of 365 oays 
nearly the ratio of five to six, six of the JUh 
inulian years containing 1824, five of the solar 
years, 1825 days ; and hence we may explain 
the origin of the well-known q^uinquennial 
period called the lustrum, which ancient 
writers expressly call an annus magnua ; that 
is, in the modem language of chronology, a 
cycle. It was consequently the period at 
which the Romulian and solar years coin- 
cided. 

The next division o( the Roman year was 
said to have been made by Numa Pompilius, 
who instituted a lunar year of 12 months and 
355 days. Livy says that Numa so regulated 
his lunar year of twelve months by the inser- 
tion of intercalary months, that at the end of 
every nineteenth year {vicenmo anno) it again 
coincided with the same point in the sun^s 
course from which it started. It is well 
known that 19 years constitute a most con- 
venient cycle for the junction of a lunar and 
solar year. 

It seems certain that the Romans continued 
to use a lunar year for some time after the 
establishment of the republic; and it was 
probably at the time of the decemviral legis- 
lation that the lunar year was abandoned. 
By the change which was then made the 
year consisted of 12 months, the length of 
each of which was as follows : — 
Martius, 31 days. September, 29 days. 
AprUis^ 29 „ October, 31 „ 
Maius, 31 „ November, 29 „ 
Junius, 29 „ December, 29 „ 
Quinctilis, 31 „ Januarius, 29 „ 
Sextilis, 29 „ Febuarius, 28 „ 
The year thus consisted of 355 days, and 
this was made to correspond with the solar 
year by the insertion of an intercalary month 
(mensis interctUarie or intercalarius), called 
Mercedonius or Mercidonhu. This month of 
22 or 23 days seems to have been inq^rted 
in alternate years. 

As the festivals of the Romans were for 
the most part dependent upon the calei^d^r, 
the regulation of the latter was entrqstac^ to 
th« college of pontifices, who in early timf)B 



were choeen exclusively from the body of 
patricians. It was therefore in the power of 
the college to add to their other means of op- 
pressing the plebeians, by keeping to them- 
selves the knowledge Of the aays on which 
justice could be administered, and assemblies 
of the people could be held. In the year 304 
B. c, one Cn. Flavins, a secretary (tcriba), of 
Appius Claudius, is said fraudulently to have 
made the Fasti pubUc. The other privilege 
of regulating the year by the insertion of the 
intercalary month gave the pontiffs great po- 
litical DOwer, which they were not backward 
to employ. Every thing connected with the 
matter of intercalation was left to their un- 
restrained pleasure ; and the majority of them, 
on personal grounds, added to or took from 
the year by capricious intercalations, so as 
to lengthen or shorten the period during 
which a magistrate remained in office, ana 
seriously to benefit or injure the farmer of 
thepoblie revenue. 

The calendar was thus involved in com- 
plete confusion, and accordingly we find that 
m the^ime of Cicero the year was three 
months in advance (rf the real solar year. At 
length, in the year b, c. 46, Caesar, now 
master of the Roman world, employed his 
authority, as pontifex maximus, in the cor- 
rection of this serious eviL The account of 
the way in which he effected this is given by 
Censonnus : — '* The confusion was at last 
carried so fiir that C. Caesar, the pontifex 
maximus, in his third consulate, with Lepidus 
for his colleague, inserted between Novem- 
hej and December two intercalary months of 
67 days, the month of February having al- 
ready received an intercalation of 23 days, and 
thus made the whole year to consist of 445 
days. At the same time he provided against 
a repetition of similar errors, by casting aside 
the mtercalary months and adapting the year 
to the sun's course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so distributed between 
the seven months having 29 days that Janu- 
ary, Sextilis, and December received two 
each, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tional days he placed at the end of the seve- 
ral months, no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals from those posi- 
tions in the several months which Uiey had 
BO long ocqupied. Hence in the present cal- 
endar, although there are seven months of 31 
days, yet the four months, which from the 
first possessed that number, are still distin- 
guishable by having their nones on the sev- 
enth, the rest having them oil the fifth of the 
month. Lastly in consideration of the quar- 
ter ^ a d^y> whichhe considered as completing 
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tbe true year, he established the rule that, at 
the end of every four years, a single day 
should be intejxalated, where the month had 
been hitherto inserted, that is, immediately 
after the terminaha ; which day is now called 
the bissextitm.** 

The mode of denoting the days of the month 
will cause no dif&ctdty, if it be recollected that 
the kalends always denote the first of the 
month ; that the nones occur on the seventh 
of the four months c^ March, May, Quinctilis 
or July, and October, and on the fifth of the 
other months ; that the ides alvirays fall eight 
days later than the nones ; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in all cases reckoned 
backwards upon the Roman principle of 
counting both extremes. 

For tbe month of January the notation will 
be as follows : — 

1. Kal. Jan. 

2. a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3. a.d. III. Non. Jan. 

4. Prid. Non. Jan. 

5. Non. Jan. • 

6. a.d. VIII. Id. Jan. 

7. a. d. Vn. Id. Jan. 

8. a.d. VI. Id. Jan. 
». a.d. V. Id. Jan. 

10. a.d. IV. Id. Jto. 

11. a.d. III. Id. Jan. 

12. Prid. Id. Jan. 

13. Id. Jan. 

14. a.d. XIX. KaLFab. 
16. a.d. XVin. KaJ.F^ 

16. a.d. XVII. KaLFab. 

17. a.d. XVI. KaLF^b. 

18. a.d. XV. KaLF<^ 

19. a.d. XIV. Kal. Feb. 
BO. a.d. XUI. KaLFeb. 
21. a.d. XII. Kal. Feb. 
^. a. d. XI. Kal. Feb. 
83. a.d. X. Kal. Feb. 

24. a. d. IX. Kal. Feb. 

25. a.d. VIII. KaLFeb. 

26. a.d. VII. Kal. Feb. 

27. a. d. VI. Kal. Feb. 

28. a.d. V. Kal.Fd>. 

29. a.d. IV. KaLFeb. 
80. s.d. in. KaLFeb. 
31. Prid. Kal. Feb. 

The letters ad are ofteuj through error, 
written together, and so confounded with the 
preposition ad which would have a different 
meaning, for ad kalenda$ would mgnify by, i. e. 
pn or h^ort the kalends. The letters are m fact 
an abridgement of ante diem^ and the foil 
phrase for « on the second of January " would 
be mue diem quartum nonaa Januaria*. The 
word anu in this ezpressian aeems really to 



belong in sense- to nomas, and to be the cause 
why nonas is ah accusative. Whether the 
phrase kalendae Januarii was ever used by the 
best writers is doubtfol. The words are com- 
monly abbreviated ; and those passages wliefe 
Aprihs, Decembris, &c. occur are of no avai}, 
as they are probably accusatives. The ante 
maybe omitted, in which case the phrase will 
be die quarto nonanan. 

In the leap year (to use a modem phrase), 
the last days oif Febn^ary were called, — 

Feb. 23. a. d. VII. Kal. Mart 

Feb. 24. a. d- VI. Kal. Mart, posteiiorem. 

Feb. 25. a. d. VI. KaL Mart, priovem. 

Feb. 26. a. d. V. KaL Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 28. a. d. III. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 29. Pnd. Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and wMerior are 
used in reference to the retrograde direction 
of the reckoning. 

From the fact that the intercalated year has 
two days called ante diem $ext%tm, the name 
bissextile has been applied to it. The term 
annus bissextilisy however, does not occur in 
any classical writer, but in the place of it the 
phrase annus bissextus. 

The names of two of the months were 
changed in honour of Julius Caesar and Au- 
gustus. Julius was substituted for Quinctilis, 
the month in which Caesar was bom, in the 
secend Julian year, that is, the year of the 
dictator's death, for th^ first Julian year was 
the first y^ar of the corrected Julian calendar, 
that is, B. c. 45. The name Augustus in place 
of Sextilis was iiitroduced by the emperor 
himself in b. c. 27. The month of September 
in like maimer received the name of Germa- 
nicus firom.tbe general so called, and the ap- 
pellation appears to have existed even in the 
timeofMacrobiuB. Domitian, too, conferred 
his-name upon October ; but the old word was 
restored upon the death of the tyrant. 

The Julian calendar supposes the mean trop- 
ical year to be 36S^d. 6 h. ; but this exceeds 
the real amount by 11' 12'% the accumulation 
of which, year after year, caused at last con- 
siderable inconvenience. Accordingly, in the 
year 1582, Pope Gregory XIH again reformed 
the csilendar. The ten days by which the 
year had been unduly retarded were sttuck 
out by a regulation that the day after the 
fourth of October in that year should be called 
the fifteenth ; and it was ordered that whereas 
hitherto an intercalary day had been inserted 
every four years, for tne future three such in- 
tercalations in the course of four hundred 
years should be omitted, viz. in those years 
which are dtviaible without remainder by 100, 
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but not by 100. T!ms,accoiditigtQ^e Jnliaii 
calendar, the yearn 1600, 1700,1 800, 1900» 2000, 
were Xo be bissextile as before. The bull 
which effecied this change was issued Feb. 
24th, 1582. The Protestant parts of Europe 
resisted what they called a papistical inven- 
tion for more than a century, m Engfland the 
GrMorian calendar was first adopted in 1752. 
In Kussia, and those countries which be- 



longed to the Greek church, the Julian year 
or old ttyUf as it is called, stiU prevails. 

In the ancient Cdendiurs the letters A, B^ 
G. D, £j F, G, H, were used for the purpose 
of fixing the nundinos m the week of eight 
days ; precisely in the same way in which the 
first seven letters are stiU employed in eccle- 
siastical calendars, to mark tne days of the 
Christian week. 



Januarys. 
A. 1 Jan. Kal. 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 



IV. 

UI. 
Prid. 
Non. 
VIU. 

vn. 

VI. 

V. 

IV 

IlL 

Prid. 

Id. 

XIX. 

XVIIL 

xva 

XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 

xni. 
xn. 

XI. 

X. 
IX. 

vm. 

VIL 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 
HI. 
Prid. 



FssmvAmivs. 

H. 1 F«b. Kri. 

IIL 
Prid. 
Non. 

vm. 

VII. 
VI. 

i^: 

III. 

Prid. 

id. 



H. 


8 


A. 


9 


B. 


10 


C. 


11 


D. 


12 


£. 


13 


F. 


14 


G. 


15 


H. 10 


A. 


17 


B. 


18 


C. 


19 


D. 


20 


£. 


21 


F. 


22 


G. 


23 


H. 24 


A. 


25 


B. 


26 


C. 


27 


D. 


26 


E. 29 


P. 


30 


G. 


31 



14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



XVL 
XV. 

XIV. 
XIU. 

xn. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

m. 

Prid. 



A. 


2 


B. 


3 


C. 


4 


D. 


5 


E. 


6 


P. 


7 


G. 


8 


H. 


9 


A. 


10 


B. 


11 


0. 


It 


IX 


18 



Mastivs. 
1 Mart KaL 



2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
^ 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



APBtLIS. 



VI. 
V 
IV. 
III. 

Prid. 
Non. 

vm. 

VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

ra 

Prid. 
Id. 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 

xm. 

XII. 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 

vm. 

VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

ra. 

Prid. 



0. 


1 


Apr, M. 


D. 


2 


IV. 


E. 


3 


ra. 


F. 


4 


Prid, 


G. 


5 


Non. 


H. 


6 


vm. 


A. 


7 


vn. 


B. 


8 


VI. 


C. 


9 


V. 


D. 


10 


IV. 


B. 


11 


m. 


F. 


12 


Prid. 


G. 


13 


Id. 


H. 


14 


xyiii. 

XVII. 


A. 


15 


B. 


16 


XVI. 


C. 


17 


XV. 


D. 


18 


XIV. 


E. 


19 


xm. 


F. 


20 


xu. 


G. 


21 


XL 


H. 


22 


X. 


A. 


23 


IX. 


B. 


24 


VIU. 


C. 


25 


vn. 


D. 


26 


VI. 


E. 


27 


V. 


F. 


28 


IV. 


G, 


29 


III. 


H. 


30 


Prid. 



lUxvs. 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



XVII. 

XVI, 

XV. 

XIV. 
XIII. 

xu 

XI 
X 
IX. 

vm. 
vn. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

m. 

Prid 



M^. Kal 
VI. 
V. 

rv. 
ra. 

Prid. 
Non. 

vin. 

VII. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

m. 

Prid. 
Id. 



Junius. 
1 Jun. Kal. 



2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



IV. 

la 

Prid. 
Non. 

vm. 
vn. 

VI 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 
Id 

xvm 

XVDL 
XVI 
XV 

XIV 

xm. 

XII. 

XI. 

X 

IX 

vni. 
vn 

VI. 
V. 
IV. 

m. 

Prid. 



QuxNOTiLXB, or 
Julius. 



F. 


1 


Jul. KaL 


G. 


2 


VI. 


H. 


3 


V. 


A. 


4 


IV. 


B. 


5 


UL 


C. 


6 


Prid. 


D. 


7 


Non. 


E. 


• 


vm. 


F. 


9 


vu. 


G. 


10 


VI. 


H. 


11 


V. 


A. 


12 


IV. 


B. 


13 


m. 


C. 


14 


Prid. 


D. 


15 


Id. 


E. 


16 


XVH. 


F. 


17 


XVI. 


G. 


18 


XV. 


H. 


19 


XIV. 


A. 


20 


xm. 


B. 


21 


xu. 


C. 


22 


XI. 


D. 


23 


X. 


E. 


24 


IX. 


F. 


25 


vm. 


G. 


26 


VII. 


H. 


27 


VI. 


A. 


28 


V. 


B. 


29 


IV. 


C. 


30 


lU. 


0. 


31 


Prid. 



Skztilis, or 
Augustus. 

E. 1 Aug. Kal. 



F. 2 

G. 3 
H. 4 

A. 5 

B. 6 

C. 7 

D. 8 

E. 9 

F. 10 

G. 11 
H. 12 



IV. 

m. 

Prid. 

Non. 

vm. 
vu. 

VL 
T. 

IV. 

m. 

PiUl 



e» 
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A. 13 


Id. 


E. 10 


IV. 


A. 8 


vm. 


E. 6 


Non. 


A. 


3 


IIL 


B. 14 


XIX. 


F. 11 


m. 


B. 9 


VTI. 


F. 6 


vm. 


B. 


4 


Prid. 


C. 15 


XVIII. 


G. 12 


Prid. 


C. 10 


Vi. 


G. 7 


YU. 


C. 


5 


Non. 


D. 16 


xvn. 


H. 13 


Id. 


D. 11 


V. 


H. 8 


VL 


D. 


6 


vm. 


E. 17 


XVI. 


A. 14 


XYIII. 


£. 12 


IV. 


A. 9 


V. 


E.. 


7 


VII. 


F. 18 


XV. 


ti. 15 


XVIL 


F, 13 


III. 


B. 10 


IV. 


F. 


8 


VL 


G. 19 


XIV. 


C. 16 


XVI. 


G. 14 


Prid. 


C. 11 


m. 


G. 


9 


V. 


H. 20 


xin. 


D. 17 


XV. 


H. 15 


Id. 


D. IZ 


Prid. 


H. 


10 


lY. 


A. 21 


^n. 


E. ]8 


XIV. 


A. 16 


XVII. 


E. 13 


Id. 


A. 


11 


UL 


B. 22 


XI. 


F. W'*' xm. 


B. 17 


XVI. 


F. 14 


xvm. 


B. 


12 


Prid. 


C. 23 


X. 


G. 20 


xn. 


C. 18 


XV. 


G. 15 


XVII. 


C. 


13 


Id. 


P. 24 


IX. 


H. 21 


XL 


D. 19 


XIV. 


H. 16 


XVI. 


D. 


14 


XIX. 


E. 25 


VIII. 


A. 22 


X. 


E. 20 


XIII. 


A. 17 


XV. 


E. 


15 


xvm. 


F. 26 


vu. 


B. 23 


IX. 


F. 21 


XII. 


B. 18 


xrv. 


F. 


16 


xvu 


G. 27 


VI. 


C. 24 


VTIL 


G. 22 


XI. 


C. 19 


XIII. 


G. 


17 


XVI. 


H. 28 


V. 


D. 25 


VII. 


H. 23 


X. 


D. 20 


xu. 


H. 


18 


XV. 


A. 29 


IV. 


E. 26 


VI. 


A. 24 


IX. 


£. 21 


. XI. 


A. 


19 


XIV. 


B. 30 


in. 


F. 27 


V. 


B. 25 


VIII. 


F. 22 


X. 


B. 


20 


xra. 


C. 31 


Prid. 


G. 28 


IV. 


C. 26 


VII. 


G. 23 


IX. 


C. 


21 


XIL 






H. 29 


III. 


D. 27 


VI. 


H. 24 


vm. 


D. 


22 


XL 


Sbptbmbbr. 


A. 30 


Prid. 


E. 28 


V. 


A. 25 


vu. 


E. 


23 


X. 


D. 1 


Sept. Kal. 
IV. 






F. 29 


IV. 


B. 26 


VI. 


F. 


24 


IX. 


E. 2 


OCTOBBR. 


G. 30 


III. 


c. n 


V. 


G. 


25 


vm. 


F. 3 


m. 


B. 1* 


Oct Kal. 


H. 31 


Prid. 


D. 28 


rv. 


H. 


36 


VIL 


G. 4 


Prid. 


C. 2 


VI. 






E, 29 


m. 


A, 


27 


VL 


H. 5 


Non. 


D. 3 


V. 


NOTBMBBR. 'F. 30 


Prid. 


B. 


28 


Z' 


A. 6 


vm. 


£. 4 


IV. 


A. 1 Nov. Kal. ^ 




C. 


29> 


rv. 


B. 7 


VH. 


F. 5 


III. 


B. 2 


IV Dbcbmbbr. j 


2- 


30 


m. 


C. 8 


VI. 


G. 6 


Prid. 


C. 3 


III! G. 1 


Dec. Kal. 


E. 31 


Prid. 


D. 9 


V. 


H. 7 


Non. 


D. 4 


Prid. 


H. 2 


IV. 









GAUGA, a strong and heavy sandal worn 
by the Roman soldiers, but not by the superior 
officers. Hence the conunon soldiers, inclu- 
ding centurions, were distinguished bv the 
name of caUgati. The emperor Caligula re- 
ceived that cognomen vrhen a boy, in conse- 
quence of wearing the caliga and being inured 
to the life of a common soldier. 

The cuu on pp. 38, 57, thowthe difference 
between the caliga of the common soldier and 
the calceus worn by men of higher rank. 

GALIX iKv^^t was.sometimes applied to 
a large cup or vessel, but genbtrally signified 
a small drinking cup used at symposia and on 
similar occasions. Its form is exhibited in- the 
woodcut under Symposium. 

GALO'NES, the slaves or servants of the 
Roman soldiers, so called from carrying wood 
(jfcaXa) for their use. They are generally sup- 
posed to have been slaves, and almost formed 
a part of the army. The word eaio, however, 
was not confined to this signification, but was 
also applied to farm servants. The calonet t^nd 
Uxae are frequently spoken of together, but 
they were not the same : the latter were free- 
men, who merely followed the camp for the 
purposes of ^ain and merchandize, and were 
■p far from being indispensable to an army, that 
they were sometimes forbidden to attend it. 



CALU^NIA. When an accuser failed in 
his proof, and the accused party was acquit- 
ted, there mi^ht be an inquiry into the con- 
duct and motives of the accuser. If the per- 
son who made this judicial inauiry found that 
the accuser had merely actea from error of 
judgment, he acquitted him in the form noit 
w^ba»ti ; if he convicted him of evil intention, 
ne declared his sentence in the words otlum- 
niatu» est which sentence was followed by the 
legal punishment. 

The punishment for calumnia was fixed by 
the lex Remmia, or as it is sometimes, per- 
haps incorrectly, named, the lex Memmia. 
But it is not known when this lex was passed, 
nor what were its penalties. It appears from 
Cicero, that the folse accuser might be branded 
on the forehead with the letter K, the initial of 
Kalumnia. The punishment for calumnia was 
also exsilium, relegatio in iruulami or loss of rank 
iordinis amissio) ; but probably only in criminal 
cases, or in matters relating to status. 

CA'MARAQca^pa),orCA'MERA. 1. A 
particular kina of arched cieling, formed by 
semicl^ular bands or beams of wood, arranged 
at small lateral distances, over which a coat^ 
ing of lath and plaster was spread, and the 
whole covered in by a roof, resembling in con* 
stmction the hooped awnmgs in use r ' 



CANDELA. 

08. 2. A small boat used in early times by 
the people wbo^ inhabited the shores of the 
Palos Maeotis, capable of containing from 
twenty-five to thirty men. These boats were 
made to work fore and aft, like the fast-sailing 
proas of the Indian seas, and continued in use 
until the age of Tacitus. 

CAMILLI and CAMILLAE, the names of 
certain boys and girls who assisted at sacri- 
fices among the Romans. 
CAMl'NUS. [DoMUs.] 
CAMP. [Castba.] 

CAMP£STR£ (sc. subligar), a kind of 
girdle or a|^ron,whieh the Roman youths wora 
around their loins, when they exercised naked 
in the Campus Martins. The campestre was 
sometimes worn in warm weather, m place of 
the tunic under the toga. 

CAMPUS SCELERATUS. was a spot 
within the walls, and close by the Porta Colli- 
na, where those of the vestal virgins who had 
transgressed tneir vows were entombed alive, 
from which circumstance it took its name. As 
it was unlawful to bury within the city, or to 
slay a vestal, whose person, even when pollu- 
ted by the crime alluded to, was held sacred, 
this expedient was resorted to in order to 
elude the superstition against taking away a 
consecrated life, or giving burial within the 
city. 

CAMPUS MA'RTIUS, an open plain out- 
side of Rome, so called because it was conse- 
crated to the god Mars. It properly^comprised 
two plains, which, though generally spoken 
of coUectively, are sometimes distinguished. 
The former of these was the so-called agar 
Tarmuniorum, which originally belonged to 
the Tarauins, but was taken possession of by 
the people upon the expulsion of theTarquins ; 
the other was given to the Roman people by 
the vestal virgin Caia Taratia or Sunetia, and 
is sometimes caUed Camjnu Tiberinust and 
sometimes Campiu Minor. 

The Comitia Centuriata were he|d in the 
Campus Martins, and hence the word camput 
is put for the comitia. It was included in the 
city by Aurelian when he enlarged the 
wails. 

This plain was covered with perpetual ver- 
du^, and was a favourite resort for air, exer- 
cise, or recreation, when the labours of the 
day were over. Hence camput is used as " a 
field** for any exercise, mental or bodily. 

CANDE'iiA, a candle made either of wax 
(<5«r«a), or tallow {tebacea), was used univer- 
sally by the Romans before the invention of 
oil lamps {lucertuui). In later times candelae 
were only used by the poorer classes; the 
houses of the more wealthy were always 
lighted by lucexnae. 
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CANDELA3RUM, onginaUy a candle- 
stick, but.afterwards the name of a stand for 
supporting lamps {^vxygvxoi), in which sig- 
nihcation it most commonly occurs. The 
candelabra of this kind were tisually made to 
stand upon the ground, and were of a consid- 
erable height. The most common kind were 
made of wood ; but those which have been 
found in Herculaneum and Pompeii are 




mostly of bronze. Sometimes they wen 
made of the more precious metals, and even 
of jewels. The candelabra did not alwayn 
stand upon the ground, but were also placed 
upon the table. Such candelabra usually 
consisted of pillars, from the capitals.of .wliica 
several lamps hung down, or of trees, from 
whose branches lamps also were suspended. 
The preceding cut represents a very elegant 
candelabrum of this kind, found in Pom- 
peu. 

CANDIDA'TUS. [Ambitus.] 

CANDYS (/cdv<Jwf), a robe worn by the 
Modes and Persians over their trowsers and 
other garments. It had wide sleeves, and 
was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
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CAPTTOLroM. 



purple or of some other splendid coloar. In 
the Persepolitan sculptures, from which the 
annexed figures are taken, nearly all the prin- 
cipal personages wear it. 




Cnljn, P«nin Cloak. 

CANE'PHOROS (icavv^poc), a Tirgio 
who carried a flat circular biauMLet (K&veov, 



n) at sacrifices, in wluch the chaplet 
of flowers, the knife to slay the Tictim, and 




Cuaphori. 

sometimes the frankincense were depomted. 
The name, however, was more particularly 
applied to two virgins of the first Athenian 
families who were appointed to oflSciate as 
canephori at the Panathenaea. The pre- 
ceding cilt represents the two canephori ap- 
proaching a candelabrum. Each of them 
elevates one arm to support the basket while 
she slightly raises her tunic with the other. 
CANVASSING in elections. [Ambitus.] 
CA'NTHARUS (/cdvdapoc) a kind of drink- 
ing cup, furnished with handles. It was the 
cup sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently 
represented on andent vases holding it in his 




Baockw 1io1diq( a CtaOaraa. 

CA'NTICnM, «i ^terlude between the 
acts of a Roman comedy, and sometimes, 
pertiaps, a tragedy. It consisted of flute 
music, accompanied by a kind of recilative 
performed by a single actor, or if there were 
two, the second was not allowed t6 s^eak 
with the first. In the canticum, as violent 
gesticulation wa6 required, it appears to have 
been the custom, from the time of Livius An- 
dronicus, for the actor to confine himself to 
the gesticulation, while another person sapg 
the recitative. 
CAPILLU8. [Coma.] 
CATITE CENSI. [Cafut.] 
CA'PITIS DEMINU'TIO. [Caput.] 
CAPITOlilUM. 1. A small temple, sup- 
posed to have been built by Numa, md deoi- 
icaied to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, situated 
on the Esquiline. It was a small and humble 
structure suited to the simplicity of the age 
in which it was erected, and was not termed 
Capitolium until after the foundation of the 
one mentiimed below, from which it Was then 
^^inguished as the capitotimm wtms, 

2. The temple of Jupiter Optimus Mazi- 
mus on the Mons TarpeiiiB, eo called hem 
a human head being diieoveMd in C 
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the firandations; whence the h31 ako was 
called Mons Capitolinus. Taitraimus Pris- 
CU8 first vowed, during the Sabine war, to 
build this temple, and commenced the foon- 
ditions. It was afterwards continued by 
Serms Tullius, and finally completed by 
Tarquinius Supeibus out of the spoils col- 
lects at the capture of Suessa Pometia ; but 
was not dedicated until the year b. c. 507, by 
M. Roratius. It was burnt down during the 
civil wars, at the time of Sulla, (b. o. 83,) and 
rebuilt by him, but dedicated by Lutatius 
Catulus, B. o. 69. It was again burnt to the 
ground by the faction of TitelUus, (a. d. 69.) 
ind rebuilt by Vespasian, upon whoee dea^ 
it was agttin destroyed by fire, and sumptu- 
oUbIy Tebililt, for the thira time, by Domitian. 
The capitoUum contained three temples 
Witliiii the same peristyle, or three cells par- 
allel to each otner, the partition walls of 
which were common, and all under the same 
roof. In the centre was the seat of Jupiter 
Optimus Mazimus, called celia Javis. That 
of Minerva was . on the right, and that of 
Juno upon the left. The representation of 
the ea^olium in the cut is taken from a 
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Wereof a eylindrieid Ibtm. There does not 
appear to have been any difibrence between 





C^itoline Temple. 

3. Oapitolium is sometimes, put for the 
whole Capiteline mount, including both sum- 
mits of the mountain. Sometimes it is used 
to designate one only of the summits, and 
that one apparently distinct from the arx. 
Which obscurity is further increased, because, 
<m the other hand, arx is sometitnes put for 
the whole mount, and at others for one of the 
summits only. 

There were three approaches from the Fo- 
rum to the Mons CapitoUnus. The first was 
by a ffigfat of 100 steps, which led directly to 
the side of the Tarpeian rock. The other 
two were the clhus Capitotintts and elimu 
Anyli, one of which entered on the north, and 
the other on the south side of the intermon- 



CAPSA, or SCRI'NIUM, a box for holding 

hooks among the Romans. These boxes 

T2 



thecsp^a Md scnnhm, except that the lattttr 
wort was Usually applied to those bdzea 
which held a considerable number of rolls. 

The slaves who had the charge of these 
book-chests were called eapsttrii, and alsoetis- 
todei tcrinioruni ; and the slaves who carried 
in a capsa behind their young masters the 
books, &c.,of the sons of respectable Romans, 
when they w«it to school, were eidied by 
the same name. 

CAPSA'RII, the name of three difi^rent 
Classes of slaves. [BALNBtrir; Capsa.] 

CAPUT, the head. The term ** head" ia 
often used bv.the Roman vnitsrs as seruim- 
lent to " per^Mi,** or ** human being." By an 
easy transition It was used to sigiufy *' life t" 
thus, capke domiMri, pleetif dec, are equiva- 
lent to capital punishment. 

Cap^ is also used to express a man's^sfshit, 
or civil condition ; and the persons who weie 
Tegistered in the tables of the censor are 
miokea of as eapitaj somethnes with the addi- 
tion of the wonl civtum, ahd sometimes not. 
Thus to be registered in the census was the 
same thing as cttput habere : and a slave and a 
nhus familias, in this sense of the wo#d, were 
said to have no caput. The sixth class of 
Servius Tullius comprised the proUtam and 
the coptfe eensi, of whom the latter, Inving 
little or no property, were barely rated as so 
many head of citizens. 

He who lost or changed his status was 
said to be capite mmuftw, demtnutus^ or eapiUs 
minor. 

Capitis minutio Of demimaip was a change 
of a person's status or civil condition, sod 
consisted of three kinds. A Roman >citizen 
possessed freedom (libertas), citiaenship, (ei- 
viUs)t and family ifamiUai) : the loss of all 
three constituted the maxima eapitit demimah. 
This capitis deminutio was sustained by those 
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who refused to be registered at the cenaus, 
or neglected the registration, and were thence 
called incensi. The incensus was liable to be 
sold, and so to lose his liberty. Those who 
refused to perforin military service might 
also be sold. ^ ^ •, i 

The loss of atizenship and family only, 
as when a man was interdicted from fire and 
water, was the media capitis deminutio. [Ex- 

The diange of family by adoption, and by 
the in manum conventio, was the minima ca- 
vUit deminutio, . 

A jwUeium capitaU, or poena capttalu, was 
one which affected a citizen's caput. 

GAPUT. rF»NUS.] ^ , . 

GARAGALLA, an outer garment used m 
Gaul, and not unlike the Roman laeema. It 
was first introduced at Rome by the emperw 
Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus, who compelled 
all the people that came to couif to wear it, 
whence he obtained the surname of Garacalla. 
This garment, as worn in Gaul, does not ap- 
pear to have reached lower than the knee, 
but Garacalla lengthened, it so as to reach 
the ankle. , ^^ ^'x 

GARGER (kerkerj Germ. ; yo/oyvpa, Greek), 
a prison, is connected with ipKog and elpyot, 
the guttural being interchanged with theas- 
pin^e. ^ 

1. Greek. Imprisonment was seldom used 
amcnigst the Greeks as a legal punishment 
for offences ; they preferred banishment to 
the expense of keepm^ prisoners in confine- 
ment. The prisons in d^erent countries 
were called by different names: thus there 
was the Ceadas (Keddac), at Sparta; and, 
among the lonians, the Gorgyra (yopyOfia,) 
as at Samoa. The prison at Athens was in 
former times csdlea Detmoterion {decfUJT^- 
piov), and afterwards, by a sort of euphemism, 
olicrina. It was chiefly used as a guardhouse, 
or place of execution, and was under the 
charge of the public officers called the 
Eleven. ' 

2. RoMAi^. A prison was first built at Rome 
by Ancus Martius, overhanging the forum. 
This was enlarged by Servius Tullius, who 
added to iC a souterrain, or dungeon, called 
from him the TuUianum. Sallust describes 
UuB as being twelve feet under ground* walled 
on ea^h aide, and arched over with stone 
work. For a long time this was the only 
prison at BLome, being, in fact, the '* Tower," 
or state prison of the city, which was some- 
times doubly guarded in times of alarm, and 
was the chief object of attack in many con- 
spiracies.^ There were, however, other pris- 
ons besides this, though, as we might expect, 
the words of Roman histoiiana generally re- 
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fer to this alone. In the TvlUamtm prisonen 
were generally executed, and this part of the 
prison was also called robvr. 

GA'RCERES. [Gibcus.] 

GARCHE'SIUM {Kapxvfftov), f beaker 
or drinking-cup, which was used by the 
Greeks in very early times. The same term 




was used to designate the tops of a ship, that 
is, the structure surrounding the mast imme- 
diately above the yard [Antenna], into 
which the mariners ascended in order to 
manage the sail. This was probably called 
carchenwn on account of its resemblance in 
form to the cup of that name. The ceruchi, 
or other tackle, may have been fastened to 
its lateral projections, which corresponded to 
the handles of the cup. ^^ i- ^ it 

GARDO, a hinge or pivot. The first fig- 
ure, in the annexed woodcut, is designed to 
show the general form of a door, as we find 




it vrith a pivot at the top and bottom (a, 6) in 
ancient remains of stone, marble, wood, and 
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bronze. The second figure represents a 
bronze hinge in the Egyptian collection of 
the British Museum : its pivot (6) is exactly 
cyJi/iddcal. Under these is drawn the thresh- 
hold of a temple, or other large edifice, with 
the plan of the folding-doors. The pivots move 
in holes fitted to receive them (6, 6), each of 
which is in an angle behind the antepagmen- 

tUOL 

The Greeks and Romans also used hinges 
exactly like those now in common use. Four 
Roman hinges of bronzOj preserved in the 
British Museum, are shown in the following 
woodcut 
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Somta Binges. 

CARMENTAlilA, a festival celebrated in 
honour of Garmenta or Carmentis, who is fa- 
bled to have been the mother of Evander, who 
came from Pallantium in Arcadia, and settled 
m Latium : he was said to have brought with 
1dm a knowledge of the arts, and the Latin 
alphabetical characters as distinguished from 
the Etruscan. This festival was celebrated 
annually on the llth of January. A temple 
was erected to the same goddess, at the foot 
of the Capitoline hill, near the Porta Car- 
mentalis,. afterwards called Scelerata. The 
name Garmenta is said to have been given to 
her from her prophetic character, carmens 
or carmentis being synonymous with vates. 
The word is, of course, connected with car- 
men, as prophesies were generally delivered 
m verse. 

CARNEIA Uapveiair a great national fes- 
tival celebrated by the Spartans in honour of 
Apollo Carneios. The festival began on the 
seventh day of the month of Gameios=Me- 
kageitnion of the Athenians,^ and lasted for 
Dine days. It was of a warlike character, 
similar to the Attic Boedromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine tents were pitched 
near the city, m each of which nine men 
lived in the manner of a military camp, obey- 
ing in ever]rthing the commands of a herald. 
The priest conducting the sacrifices at the 
Cameia was called Agetes ('Ayj^r^f ), whence 



the festival was sometimes designated by the 
name Agetoria or Agetoreion {'AyijTopta or 
*Ay7fT6p£tov)t and from each of tne Spartan 
tribes hve men (Kapveara^) were chosen as 
his ministers, whose ofiice lasted four vears, 
during which period they were not allowed 
to marry. When we read in Herodotus and 
Thucydides that the Spartans during the 
celebration of this festival were not allowed 
to take the field against an enemy, we must 
remember that this restriction was not pe- 
culiar to the Gameia, but conunon to all the 
great festivals of the Greeks : traces of it are 
found even in Homer. 

GA'RNIFEX, the public executioner at 
Rome, who executed slaves and foreigners, 
but not citizens, who were punished in a man- 
ner different from slaves. It was also his 
business to administer the torture. This office 
was considered so disgraceiiil, that he was 
not allowckl to reside within the city, but 
lived without the Porta Metia or Esquilina, 
near the place destined for the punishment 
of slaves, called Sestertium under the em- 
perors. 

. G ARPENTUM, a cart ; also a two-wheeled 
carriage enclosed, and with an arched or slo- 
ping cover overhead. The carpentum was 
used to convey the Roman matrons in the 
public festal processions ; and, as this was a 
nigh distinction, the privilege of riding in a 
carpentum on such occasions was allowed to 
particular females by special grant of the 
senate. 




CaipeBtan. 

This carriage contained seats for two, and 
sometimes for three persons, besides the 
coachman. It was conunonly drawn by a 
pair of mules, but more rarely by oxen or 
horses, and sometimes by four horses like a 
quadriga. 

Garpenta, or covered carts,were much used 
by the Britons, the Gauls, and other northern 
nations. These, together with the carts of 
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the more commbn form, including baggi^ 
waffgons, appear to have been comprehended 
under the term carrit or earra, which 18 the Cel- 
tic name with a Latin termination. The Ganls 
took a great multitude of them on their mili- 
tary expeditions, and when they were en- 
camped, arranged them in close order, so as to 
form extensive lines of circumvallation. 

C ARRU'C A, a carriage, the name of which 
only occurs under the emperors. It appears 
to have been a species of rneda [RHKnAj, had 
four wheels, jma was used in travelling. 

CARRUS. [Cabpentuh.] 

CARYATIDkS. Caryae was a city in 
Arcadia, near the Laconian border, the inhab- 
itants of which joined the Persians after the 
battle of Thermopylae. On the defeat of 
the Persians the alhed Greeks destroyed the 
town, slew the men, and led the women into 
captivity; and Praxiteles and other Athenian 
artists employed female figures, representing 
Caryatidaey or women of Carvae, instead of 
columns m architecture. This account is 
illustrated by a bas-relief with a Greek in- 
scription, mentioning the conquest of the 
Oaryatae. • 



CASSIS. [GalxaJ 

CA3TELLUM AQUAE. [Aqvas Due 

TUS.] 

CASTRA, a camp. The system of encamp- 
ment among the Romans was one of singular 
regularity and order, and has been clearly de- 
scribed by Polybius, the friend and companion 
of Seipio Africanus, the younger. From his 
d«s«ription the annexed plan has been drawn 
up. 

A, praeiorium. — B, tents of the tribunes. — 
C, tents of the praefecti sociorum. — D, street 
100 feet wide.—E, F, G, and H, streets 50 feet 
wide. — ^L, select foot and volunteers. — K, se- 
lect horse and volunteers.— M, extraordinary 
horse of the allies.— N, extraordinary foot of 
the allies.-p-O, reserved for oocasiona] auxili- 




aries.— Q, the street called Quhitana, 50 feet 
wide.— V. P, via principalis, 100 feet wide. 

The duty of selecting a proper situation for 
the camp {caatra tnetetn) devolved upon one (A 
the tribunes and a number of centurions who 
were specially appointed for that purpose, and 
sent in advance whenever the army was about 
to encamp ; they were callfed Metatmea, from 
their office. The camp was divided into two 
parts, the upper and the lower. The upper 
part formed about a third of the mhxAe. In it 
was the fnraetorium (A) or ffeneraPs tent — 
praetor being the old name of the consul. A 
part of the praetorium was called the Atigtarale, 
as the auguries were there taken by the gen- 
eral. On. the right and left of the praetorium 
were the/ontm and qMoestmum ; tne former a 
sort of market-place, the latter appropriated 
to the quaestor and the camp stores under his 
superintendence. 

On the sides of and facing the forum and 
qnaestorium, were stationed select bodies of 
hor8e^(K) taken from the extraordinaries,with 
moun^ volunteers, who served out of re- 
spect to the consul, and were stationed near 
mm. And parallel to these were posted simi- 
lar bodies of foot soldiers (L). Before the 
auaestorium and the forum were the tents of 
tie twelve tribunes of the two legions (B), 
and before the select bodies of horse and in- 
fontry the tents of the pra^ecti sociorum were 
pr<*ably placed (C). Agam, behind the prae- 
torium, the quaestoriinn, and the forum, ran 
a street or via (D), 100 feet broad, from one 
side of the camp to the other. Along the 
upper side of this street was ranged the main 
body of the ** extraordinary " horse (M) : they 
were separated into two equal parts oy a street 
fifty feet broad (E). At the back of this body 
of cavalry was posted a similar body of in- 
fantry (N), selected from the allies, and facing 
the opposite way, i. e. towards the ramparts of 
the camp. The vacant spaces (O) on each 
side of these troops were reserved for foreign- 
ers and occasional auxiliaries. 

The lower part of the camp was divided 
from the upper bv a street, called theFm Prm- 
cipaUs (V r ), or PrtndpU^ a hundred feet broad. 
Here the tnbunal of the general was erected, 
from which he harangued the soldiers, and 
here the tribunes administered justice. Here 
also the princip«l standards, the altars of the 
gods, and the images of the emperors were 
placed. The lower part of the camp was 
occumed by the two legions and the troops of 
the ahies according to the arrangement of the 
following cut. 

Between the ramparts and the tents vras 
left a vacant space of 200 feet on evenr side, 
which was useful for many pnipotes : thus it 
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lerved for the reception of any booty that was 
taken, and facilitated the entrance and exit of 
the arm J. 

The camp had four gafes, one at the top and 
tottom, and one at each of the sides ; the top 
or back-gate, which was. the side most away 
from the enemy ,was^cailed the (ieeunuma. The 
bottom or the front gate was the prattoriay the 
gates of the sides were the porta prind^tMt 
destoi Uld the pmrta prindpalu sinittra. The 
whole camp was sunronnded by a trench 
C/mm), generally nine feet deep and twelve 
broad, and a rampart {vaUupi) made of the 
earth that was thrown up (agger), with stakes 
(valU) fixed at the top of it. The labour of 
this work was 90 divided, that the allies com- 



pleted the two aides of the canm alongaide of 
which they were stationed, and the two Ro- 
man legions the rest. 

In describing the Roman c^mp and its in- 
ternal arrangements, we have confined our- 
selves to the information given b^ Polybius, 
which, of course, applies only to his age, and 
to armies constituted like those he witnessed. 
When the pvactice of drawing up the army 
according to cohorts, ascribed to Marius or 
Caesar [axsecitus], had superseded the an- 
cient division into maniples, and the distinc- 
tion of triarii, &c. the internal arrangements 
of the camp must have been changed accord- 



certain noniber of troops was appointed 
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to keep guard before the gates of the camp, 
on the ramparts, and in different parts of the 
camp ; and these guards were changed every 
three hours* The guards placed before the 
gates of the camp were called stationes. The 
word excubiae denotes guards either by day or 
night ; mgiliae by night only. The night was 
divided into four watches, each of three hours* 
length. Certain persons were appointed every 
night to visit all the watches, and were hence 
called circuitoret. There was always a watch- 
Word given for the night, inscribea on a four- 
cornered piece of wood, and hence called (e«- 
tera^ whicQ was circulated through the army. 

C ATA'LOGUS {naTaktryo^), the catalogue 
of those persons in Athens who were liable to 
regular military service. At Athens, those 
persons alone who possessed a certain amount 
of property were allowed to serve in the regu- 
lar infantry ,whilst the lower class, the thetes, 
had not this privilege. [Census.] Thus the 
former are called olkK Korakdyov arpare^ov' 
Teci and the latter ol iBo tov KoraMyov. 

CATAPHRACTA. {Lobica.] 

CATAPHRACTl(/car<i^paiCToO. l.Heavy- 
armed cavalry, the horses of which were also 
covered with defensive armour. Among many 
of the Eastern nations, who placed their chief 
dependence upon their cavalry, we find horses 
protected in this ihanner ; but among the Ro- 
mans we do not read of any troops of this de- 
scription till the later times of the empire, 
when the discipline of the legions was de- 
stroyed, and the chief dependence began to be 
placed on the cavalry. 

This species of troops was common among 
the Persians from the earliest times, from 
whom it was adopted by their Macedonian 
conquerors. They were called by the Per- 
sians €iibanarii. 

2. Decked vessels, in (^position to Aph- 
racti. [Aphractds.] 

CATAPULTA. [Tormentum.] 

CAT AR ACTA {KaTa/)f>aKTTfc\ a portcullis, 
so called because it fell with great force and 
a loud noise. It was an additional defence, 
suspended by iron rings and ropes, before the 

Stes of a city, in such a manner that, when 
e enemy had come up to the gates, the 
portcullis might be let down so as to shut 
them in, and to enable the besieged to assail 
them from above. 

C ATEIA, a missile used in war by the Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations, 
supposed to resemble the Aclis. 
CATERVA'Ril. [Gladiatorks.] 
CATHEDRA, a seat or chair, was more 
particularly applied to a soft seat used by 
women, whereas sella signified a seat common 
to both sexes. The cathedrae were, no doubt. 
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of various forms and sizes^ but they usually 
appear to have had backq to them. On the 
cathedra in the annexed cut, is seated a bride, 
who is being fanned by a female slave with a 
fan made of peacock's feathen. 




Women were also accustomed to be carried 
abroad in these cathedrae instead of in lecti- 
cae, which practice was sometimes adopted 
by effeminate persons of the other sex. The 
word cathedra was also applied to the chair or 
pulpit from which lectures were read. 

CAVAE'DiUM. [DoMus.] . 

CAVALRY. [ExERCiTUs j Equites.] 

CA'VEA. [Thbatrum.] 

CAUPO'NA. 1. An inn, where travellers 
obtained food and lodging ; in which sense it 
answered to the Greek words iravdoKelov, 
Koraytoytovy and KardXvaiC' Inns for the 
accommodation of persons of all classes exist- 
ed among the Greeks and Romans, although 
they were not equal either in size or conven- 
ience to similar places in modem times. 

An inn was also called tabema and tabema 
diveramrioy or simply dwernritan or devenorkan. 

2. A shop, where wine and ready-dressed 
meat were sold, thus corresponding to the 
Greek Katni^iov. The person who kept a 
caupona was called caupo. In Greek Kumj^MC 
signifies in general a retail trader, who sold 
gcxxls in small quantities; but the word is 
more particularlv applied to a person who 
sold ready-dressed provisions, and especially 
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wine in small quantities. In these naini'keia 
onlj persons of the yerj lowest class were 
accustomed to eat and drink. 

In Rome itself there were, no doubt, inns 
to accommodate strangers ; but these Were 
probably only frequented by the lower classes, 
since all persons in respectable society could 
easily find accommodation in the houses of 
their friends. There were, however in all 
parts of the city, numerous houses where 
wine and ready-dressed provisions were sold. 
The houses where persons were allowed to 
eat and drink were usually called voninae and 
not cauponae ; and the keepers of them, po- 
pat. They were principally frequented by 
slaves and the lower classes, and were con- 
sequently only furnished with stools to sit 
upon instead of couches. The ThermopoUa^ 
where, the caHida or warm wine and water 
was sold, appear to have been the s^me as 
the/Mpma«. Many of these popinae were little 
better than the lupanaria or brothels ; whence 
Horace calls tbem immundaspopituu. The go- 
neae, which are sometimes mentioned in con- 
nection with thepopinae were brothels, yirhence 
they are often classed with the luatrm. Under 
the emperors many attempts were made to 
regulate the popinae, but apparently with lit- 
tle success. 

All persons who kept inns or houses of 
public entertainment ot any kind were held 
in low estimation among both the Greeks 
•nd Romans. They appear to have folly de- 
served the bad reputation which they pos- 
sMsed, for they were accustomed to cneat 
their customers by false weights and meas- 
ures, and by all the means in their power. 

CAU'SIA (/cava/a), a hat with a broad 
brim, which was made of felt, and worn by 
the Macedonian kings. Its form is seen in 
the annexed figures, which are taken from a 
fictile vase, and from a medal of Alexander I. 
of Macedon. The Romans adopted it from 
the Macedonians. 
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C«u!a,Hat. 

CATJ'TIO, CAVEHE. These words are 
of firequent occurence, and have a great vari- 



ety of significations, according to the matter 
to which they refer. Their general signifi- 
cation is that of security riven by one person 
to another, or security which one person ob- 
tains by the advice or assistance of another. 
The cautio was most frequently a writing, 
which expressed the object of the parties to 
it ; accordingly the word cautio came to sig- 
nify both the mstrument {chiropraj^um or in- 
ttrumentum) and the^ object which it was the 
purpose of the instrument to secure. Cicero 
uses the expression eautio chirograpki mei. 
The phrase cavere aiiquid alicui expressed the 
fact of one person giving security to another 
as to some particular thing or act. 

The word cautio was also applied to the 
release which a debtor obtained from his 
creditor on satisfying his demand; in this 
sense ca$aio is equivalent to a modem receipt ; 
it ia the debtor^s security against the same 
demand being made a second time. Thus 
cavere ab aiiquo signifies, to obtain this kind of 
security. 

Cavere is also applied to express the pro- 
fessional advice and assistance of a lawyer 
to his client for his conduct in any legal mat- 
ter. 

Cavere and its derivatives are also used to 
express the provisions of a law, by which 
any thing is forbidden or ordered, as in the 
phrase, Cautum est lege, 6ce. It is also used 
to express the words in a will, by which a 
t^tator declares his wish that certain things 
should be done after his death. 

CE'ADAS or CAE'ADAS {Kcddac or Kai- 
d6ag), a deep cavern or chasm, like the Bar- 
athron at Athens, into which the Spartans 
were accustomed to thrust persons condemned 
to death. 

CEILINGS OF HOUSES. [Domus.] 

CE'LERES, were three hundred Roman 
knights whom Romulus established as a body- 
guard. Their number, 300, has reference to 
the number of the patrician gentes. They 
were under the command of the Tribunua 
Celerum. See Tribunus. 

CENOTA'PHIUM, a cenotaph (Kevo^ and 
Ttu^oc)* was an empty or honorary tomb, 
erected as a memorial of a person whose 
body was buried elsewhere, or not found ^for 
bunal at all. 

CENSER. [AcBBBA.l 

CENSOR (TifWTvc) • The o&cb of censor 
was instituted at Rome in b. c. 443, its fonc- 
tions having previous to that year been per- 
formed by the kings, consuls, or military tri- 
bunes with consular power. The ostensible 
reason for instituting the office in b. c. 443 
was, that the consuls were too much occu 
pied by war and other matters to conduct iiif 
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census; but this was not the real reason, 
llie ofllee of the militai^ tribunes with con- 
sular power, who supplied the place of the 
consuls, had been instituted the year before, 
and was open to the plebeians as well as the 
patricians ; and since the latter were anxious 
to curtail, as much as possible, the power 
which had been gtven to the plebeians, they 
entrusted the discharge of the censorial func- 
tions to two new magistrates, two cei^ors, 
who were to be exclusirely patricians. For 
a considerable period this dignity was held 
by patricians only, and the first plebeian cen- 
sor was C. Marciiis Rutilus, in b. c. 351. It 
now became a rule that one of the censors 
should always be a plebeian. In later times, 
when the distinction between patricians and 

E' ' ians ceased to be of importance, it even 
jned occasionally that both censors were 
ians, the first instance of which occurred 
In B. c. 131^ when Q. Caecilius Metellus and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus were censors. . Censors 
continued to be elected down to the end of 
the republic, until Augustus, under the title 
of Praefectus Morunij undertook himself the 
functions of the censors, although occasion- 
ally he transferred some of them to other per- 
sons. Tiberius and Caligula likewise took 
the title of Praefectus Morum ; but Claudius 
assumed that of censor, and made Titellius 
his colleague, a. d. 48.- Vespasian, Titus, 
and Nerva followed his example, and Domi- 
tian even assumed the title of Censor Per- 
petuus. Trajan and the later emperors only 
took it for the time that they were actually 
engaged in holding the census. The empe- 
ror Decius made an attempt to restore the 
censorship, and at his command the senate 
elected Valerianus censor ; but the example 
was not followed, and we afterwards hear no 
! more of censors. 

The ofllice of censor lasted at first for a 
lustrum J that is, fiVe years ; but in b. o. 335 
the dictator L. Aemilnis Mamercinus carried 
a law {lex AemiUa), which limited the period 
of office to eighteen months, so that during 
the remaining three years and a half of each 
lustrum no censors existed at all, for censors 
continued to be elected only every five years. 
The censorship was considered the highest 
dignity in the republic, partly on account of 
its connection wi^ rehgion, and partly on 
account of the great importance ot its func- 
tions ; hence it was usually the last in the 
series of offices through which Roman states- 
men passed, most men having been con- 
fuls before they aspired to the censorship. 
For the same reason it was not customary 
for any one to hold the office more than once. 
If one of the two censors died during the pe- 



riod of his office, the racanoy was not filled 
up, as the^ death of a censor' was regarded as 
an evil omen ; but the survivor was obliged 
to resign the censorship, and two Aew cen- 
sors were elected. 

The censors were elected by t|ie coxnitia 
of the centuries and not of the curiae, and 
the same comitia centuriata at a second 
meeting ratified the election. The curiae 
had nothing to do with the election, because 
the .censors had no imperiumy which no 
assembly but that of the curiae could have 
given them;' the censors had only the jvs 
censendij of which all their other rights were 
merely the necessary resu Its. It is not known 
whether the c^sors had any outward dis- 
tinctions in their dress, for the purple robes 
mentioned by Polybius were probably worn 
by them only in the earliest times, ana after- 
wards we hear simply of the toga praetexta. 
Nor is there any ^ound for supposing that 
the censors had lictors as their atter^ants, 
like the consuls ; but their numerous and 
extensive iiinctions, which had to be peribrm- 
ed in the short period of 18 months, required 
a great number of other attendants, such as 
scribes and viatores. 

The principal and original function of the 
censors,, from which they received their title, 
was that of holding the census, at which every 
one had to give in his name, and to declare on 
oath the amount of his property. [Census.] 
A second part of their functions consirted in 
a kind of moral jurisdiction, for they had the 
right of censuring and punishing every thing 
that was contrary to good conduct or estab- 
lished customs, while really illegal acts or 
crimes were punished by the ordinary courts 
of justice. This moral jurisdiction appears to 
have formed part of the censorial tunctions 
from the very first, inasmuch as it was their 
duty ta observe, in holding the census, dl 
cases in which a man numaged his affiiiii 
badly, and thus reduced his pronerty; and 
they had consequently to remove mm from a 
higher, and place him in a lower class of citi- 
zens. In the course of time this superintend- 
ence of the conduct of Roman citizens ex- 
tended so far, that it embraced the whole of 
the public and privatie life of the citizens. 
Thus we have instances of their censuring or 
punishing persons for not marrying, for brm- 
mg a promise of marriage, for divorce, for bad 
conduct during marriage, for improper educa- 
tion of children, for livine in an extravagant 
and luxurious manner, Ihd for many other 
irregularities in private life. Their influence 
was still more powerful in matters connected 
with the public life of the citizens. Thus w« 
find them censuring or punishing magietiates 
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who were forgetful .of the dignity of their 
ofiSce or guilty of bribery, as well as persons 
who were guilty of improper conduct towards 
magistrates, of periury. and of neglect of their 
duties both in civil and military life. 

The punishment inflicted, by a censor dif- 
fered from that imposed by a court of law, in- 
asmuch as a censor could not deprive a person 
either of his life or of his property, but could 
onlj affect his status in society : the proper 
name for such a punishment is m genend nota 
ot nota cenaoriay and in particular ignamifua or 
inftmda. Such a punishment, moreover, did 
Dot necessarily last a man's wnole life ; but if 
bis conduct improved, another censor might 
restore him to the position from which his 
predecessor had removed him. The greatest 
and severest punishment was the expulsion of 
unworthy members from the senate ; and ac- 
cording as the conduct of a senator might be 
more or less culpable, the censors haaeven 
the right of degrading him to the condition oi 
an eques or of an aerarius. They had to in- 
form the culprit of the cause of his degrada- 
tion, and to mark it in the censorial lisu ; 
hence the nota etnsoria. An e^ues might be 
punished by the censors by being obliged to 
give up his public horse, and this punishment 
might be accompanied by his being compelled 
to serve in the army on foot, or by his being 
excluded from his tribe {tribu movere). The 
act of removing the person from his tribe was 
originally the same as degr'ading liim to the 
lar^ of an aerarian ; hut afterwards, when 
there existed a difference of rank among the 
tribes, a person might either be transferred 
from a trious rustica (which ranked higher) to 
a trilnu urbana, or he might be excluded from 
all the tribes, and thus lose all the rights and 
privileges connected with them, that is, the 
right of holding a magistracy and of voting in 
tfe assembly. When a person thought that 
the punishment inflicted by the censors was 
undeserved, he might try to justify himself be- 
fore the censor {cau$mn aeere ajmd censarea) ; 
and if he did not succeed, he might endeavour 
to gain over one of the censors, for no punish- 
m«it could be inflicted unless both cenTOrs 
agreed. Such cases often gave nse to vehe- 
ment disputes between the censors. A further 
app«il waa not legal, although it was tned in 
aome instances, especiaUy by inducmg the tn- 
bmies of the people to interfere. 

Another bjanch of the censorial functions 
had reference to the finances. As the censors 
wsre best acquainted with the property of the 
citizens, and consequently with the amount 
of taxes they had to pay to the sUte, and as 
they had to fix the tributum, they were the 
fittest magistrates to mai^e the finances, 
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which were under the supreme control of the 
senate, so that the censors were in fact the 
ministers of finance to the senate. Every 
thing which belonged to the state, and from 
which it derived revenues, was let out to farm 
by the censors ; among them we may mention 
the ager publicus, ager vectigalis, mines, tolls, 
salt-works, &c. They further had the super- 
intendence of all public buildings ; and wnen 
new ones were to be erected, they gave them 
in contract UocabarU) to the lowest bidder, and 
afterwards they had to see that the contractor 
had fulfilled his obligations, and done his 
work in the proper way. In like manner they 
gave in contract every thing^ else that had to 
be paid out of the state treasury, even down 
to the maintenance of the capitoune geese and 
the painting of the statues of the godis. The 
senate always informed them of the sums they 
might lay out, and the actual payment was 
not made by the censors, but by the quaestors 
or paymasters. 

When the business of the censors was over, 
they celebrated the Itutrum or general purifi- 
cation [Lustrum], and brought the censorial 
lists, and all other documents connected with 
their functions, into the aerarium,whence they 
were carried into the temple of the N3rmphs, 
where they were depositCMl and kept for ever. 

CENSUS, a register or valuation of per- 
sons and property. 

1 . The census at Athens seems to date from 
the constitution of Solon. This legislator 
made four claaaea {ripi^ftara, riXij). 1. Pen- 
tacosiomecUmni {icevTaKoatofiedifivoL), or those 
who r6ceived 500 measures, dry or liquid, from 
their lands. 2. Knights (/irTrctf), who had an 
income of 300 measures, and formed the Athe- 
nian cavalry. 3. Zeugitae {CevyiTai)fyfhoaem% 
come was 150measures,and wnoweresocalledU 
from their being aWe to keep a team {^evyoc) 
of oxen. 4. Thetes (^rcf), whose property 
was under 150 measures. The word thetea 
properly means a hired labourer, and this class 
corresponds to that of the canite censi at Rome. 
In order to settle in what class a man should 
be entered on the register (d^roypo^), he re- 
turned a valuation of his property, subject, 
perhaps, to the check of a counter-valuation 
(piroTifiiiaig). The valuation was made very 
Irequently; in some states every year; in 
others, every two or four years. The censors 
who kept the register at Athens, were proba- 
bly at nrst the naucrari, but afterwardi the 
demarchs performed the office of censor. I 
B. 0. 378 a new valuation of, property too 
place, and classes iavpi/ioplai)yieTe mtroducot 
expressly for the property-tax {elci^pa). Thee 
nature of these classes is involved m consider 
able obscurity. Thus much, however niay 



be stated, that ther eenaiited of 1200 indiTridp 
uala, 120 from each of the ten trft>es, who» by 
way of a Sort of litnrsy , advanced the money 
for others liable to the tax, and got it from 
them by the ordinary legal processes. In a 
similar manner cIsmos were snbseqaently 
formed for the discharge of another and more 
serious liturgy, the trierarchy ; and the stra- 
tegi, who nominated the trierarchs, had also 
to form the symmoriae for the property-taxes. 
When the constitution essentially depended 
on the distribution of the citizens according to 
property, it was called by the Greeks a tinto- 
eraey^ or aristocracy of property {rtftoKpaTUh 
Airb riufffidrov iroAirelay 

2. The census at Rome was instituted by 
Serrius Tullius, the fifth king of Rome : in 
his constitution the political rights and duties 
of the citizens wore regulated according to the 
amount of property they possessed, and ac- 
cordingly the census was a necessary conse- 
quence of that constitution. It was further 
necessary to repeat the census from time to 
time, as the property of the citizens, of course, 
fluctuated at diflbrent times and under dif. 
ferent cirodmstances : hence it was the rule 
at Rome that the census dionld be held er^y 
five years. 

The census was held by Servius Tullius, 
and for some time afterwards, in the Campus 
Martins, but subsequently in a public builcting, 
the viUanubKca, which was erected in the 
Campus Martius. Before the business com- 
menced, the auspices were consulted, as on 
all other public occasions, and all the citizens 
were summoned by a herald (praeco) to ap- 
p^r before the censors at the appointed time : 
on the day of meeting the citizens werecalled 
•upon, in the order of their tribes, to make 
•their returns. It seems, however, to have 
been customary to call up first those whose 
names had a favourable meaning, such as Va- 
lerius, Salvius, &c. Every one gave his full 
name {runnent mraenomeny and cognomen), the 
tribe to which ne belonged^ the names of his 
father, wife, and children, and a statement ^f 
his own age. Freedmen had to give the same 
account, except that instead of their father, 
they had to state the name of their patron. 
Widows and children under age, being under 
a guardian ri«ttor),were represented by him, and 
eptered by the censors in separate lists. The 
mrmn, caeritett and municipe9y resid ing at Rome, 
were likewise entered in separate lists. When 
these lists were drawn up, every one had to 
make on oath a return (profiteri, censere, or 
«wwm) of his property. It must be observed, 
TOwever, that as it was the names ot Roman 
citizens alone that could be included in the 
census, so likewise real Roman property, prin- 
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tif^yUndiftttritmiMn property, <2ommaim),wa» 
alone registered. Whether a man's capital or 
debts were taken into account is uncertain. 
The portions which persons occupied of the 
t^er puUieua were not assessed, as they were 
not quiritarian property ; but in the times of the 
empu«, when the wliole system of taxation 
was based on different principles, public lands 
seem to have been assessed. Every person 
stated the amount of his real property, but the 
censors might nevertheless rate him higher, 
if thev thought proper ; and those who ab- 
sented themselves for the purpose of avoiding 
the census, and without appointing anybody 
to act as proxy, were severely punished. The 
soldiers who were absent from Rome had to 
make their returns to special commissioners 
appointed by the censors. When the lists of 
persons and of their property were completed, 
the censors proceeded to divide the whole bodv 
of citizens into senators,-«quites, &c., as well 
as into classes and centuries, and assigned to 
every citizen his proper place, his rights as 
well as his diities in the republic, for which 
purpose Servius Tullius haa divided all Ro- 
man citizens into six classes and 193 centuries. 
If a person's property had become altered 
since the last census, or if his conduct re- 
quired it, the censors assigned him adiflferent 
position in the social scale from that which he 
neld before. Some were thus degraded,while 
others were raised. The results of these pro- 
ceedings w^re then made known, and we have 
numerous instances in Liyy, in which not onlv 
ihe sum total of Roman citizens are recorded, 
but likewise of all persons, including women 
and children {capita}. When the whole busi- 
ness of the census was over, pne of the cen- 
sors was ordered to celebrate the lustrum 
[Lustrum], and before he did so, he delivered 
an addrev to the people, either to the whde 
body or to particular individuals, by way of 
admonition, advice, and the like. 

In ihe Roman municipia, as well as in the 
colonies, the census was held independently 
of the one at Rome, but the lists containing 
the returns were sent to Rome, where they 
were deposited in the archives. When ail 
the inhabitants of Italy received the franchise, 
the local census appears to have continued, 
although many persons went to the capital 
to have their property registered there. In 
the proviAces the census was conducted by 
censors who were either elected in the prov- 
inces themselves, or were sent thither from 
Rome. In the time of the empire, the same 
system of conducting the census in the prov- 
inces was continued, but it was carried out 
with greater strictness and on a more exten- 
sive stale, for whieh purpose the number of 
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lofeiior officers and dlerkfl was cMsidefably 
increased. 

CBNTU'MVIRI were jadices, who re- 
•embled other judices in this respect, that 
they decided cases under the authority of a 
nagistratiis ; but they diflered flroni other ju^ 
dices in bein^ a definite body or collegium^ 
This collegium seems to have been divided 
into four parts, each of vrhich sometimes ta^ 
by itself. The origin of the court is unknown. 
According to an ancient writer, three were 
chosen out df each tribe, and eonse^ently 
the whole number out of the 35 tribes would 
be 105) who, in round numbers, were called 
the hundred men. If the eentunlviri were 
chosen from the tribes, this seems a strong 
presumption in favour of the high mtiquity 
of the court. 

It was the practice to set up a spear in Ch* 
place where the centtfmviri were iitting, and 
accordingly the word kasta, or hattm divimvi- 
ralUf is sometimes used as eeuiviileilf to the 
mistdsjudiehtmceniui^ifirale. The pmetor pre- 
sided in this court. 

The jurisdictioA of the eentamvhi was 
chiefly confined to civil matters^ but it ap^ 
pears that ciimina sometimes came under 
their cognizance. 

The younger Pliny, who practised in this 
court, mak.es frequent allusions to it in his 
letters. 

CENTU'RIA. [CEHtUBio ; CoMittA.] 

CENTU'HIO, the commander odkcenhoia 
or company of infantry, varying in number 
with the legion. 

The century was a military division, cor- 
responding to the civil one atria ; the cente- 
m of the one answered to the cktm of the 
other. From analosqr we are led to conclude 
that the century originally consisted of thirty 
men. In later times the legion was com- 
posed of thirty maniples, or sixty centuries. 
As its strengtn varied from aboiit three to 
six thousand, the numbers of a century would 
Tary in proportion from about fifty Ko a hun- 

The duties of the centurion were chiefly 
confined to the regulation of his own corps, 
and the care of the watch. The wtU was 
the badge of office with which the centurion 
panished his men. The short tunic was an- 
other mark of distinction. The following 
cut represents a centurio with the vitis in 
one of W hands. The centurions were usu- 
ally elected by the military tribunes, subject 
probably to the confirmation of the consul. 
In every maniple there were two centuries, 
distinguished oy the title ofprimr and ooateri- 
•r, because the former ranked above the lat- 
ter. The centurion df the first century of 
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the first maniple of the triarii was called pri- 
mus pihUf primipihUf primi pSi eenturioy prin- 
eept ctntunonumy and was the first in rank 
among the centurions. The centurion of 
the second century of the first maniple of the 
triarii was called primLpUua posterior. In like 
manner the two centurions of the 'second 
maniple of the Iriarii were called prior centu- 
rio and posterior centurio aUerius piU, and so oh 
to the tenth, who were called prior centurio 
and posterior eentttrio deeimifili. In the same 
manner we have primus prmcepSf primus has- 
taiust dtc The primipUus was entrusted 
with the care of the eagle, and had the right 
of attending the councils of the general. 

The opttoneSf uragi or suocenturiones. were 
the lieutenants of the centurions, and their 
deputies during illness or absence ; they were 
elected by the centurions. 

The pay of the centurion was double that 
of an ordinary soldier. In the time of Poly- 
bius the latter was about ten denarii, or 
Is. Id. per month, besides food and clothing. 
Under Domitian we find it increased above 
tenfold. 

CEREA'LTA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 
search of her lost daughter Proserpine were 
represented by women, clothed in white, run- 
ning about with lighted torches. During its 
continuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus, the spectators of which ap- 
peared in white ; but on any occasion of pub- 
lic mourning the games and festivals were 
not celebrated at all, as the matrons could 
not appear at them except in white. The 
day or the Cerealia is doubtful ; some think 
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it was the ides or 13th of April, others the 
7th of the same month. 

GERO'MA {K^pofio), the oil mixed with 
wax (Kffpdc) with which wrestlers were 
anointed; also the place where they were 
anointed, and, in later times, the place where 
they wrdstled. 
CERU'CHI. [Ahtbnna.] 
CESTUS. 1. The thongs or bands of 
leather^ which were tied round the hands of 
boxers, in order to render their blows more 
powerful (IfidvTec, or Luavrec rrvKTiKol). 
The cestus was used by boxers in the earli* 
est times, and is mentioned in the Iliad ; but 
in the heroic times it consisted merely of 
thongs of leather, and differed from the ces> 
tus i^ed in later times in the public games, 
which was a most fonpidable weapon, being 
frequently covered with knots and nails, ana 
loaded with lead and iron. 




2. A band or tie of any Idnd, but more par- 
ticularly the zone or girdle of Venus, on 
which was represented everything that could 
awaken love. 

CETRA, or CAETRA, a target, i. e. a 
small round shield, made of the hide of a 
quadruped. It formed part of the defensive 
armour of the Osci, and of the people of Spain, 
Mauritania, and Britain, and seems to have 
been much the same as the target of the 
Scotch Highlanders. The Romans do not 
appear to have used the cetra ; but we find 
mention of cetrtuae eohwtes levied in the prov- 
inces. Livy cofnpares it to the peUa of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, which was also a 
small light shield. 

CHALCIOE'CIA {XoXkioIkui), an annual 
festival, with sacrifices, held at Sparta in ho- 
nour of Minerva, sumamed Ckalctotcui (XaX- 
kIoikoc), i- 6* the goddess of the brazen-house. 
Young men marched on the occasion in full 
armour to the temple of the goddess ; and 
the ephors, although not entering the temple, 
•ut remaining within its sacred precincts, 
wero obliged to take part in the sacrifice. 



OHELIDONU. 

CHARIOT. [CuBBUs.] 

CHARI'STIA (from xap((ofiai, to grant a 
favour or pardon}, a solenm feast among the 
Romans, to which none but relations and 
members of the same family were invited, in 
order that any quarrel or disagreement wlucb 
had arisen amongst them might be made up. 
The day of celebration was the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. 

CHEIROTO'NIA ix^iftorovla). In the 
Athenenian assemblies two modes of voting 
were practised, the one by pebbles (if^ij^e- 



o6ai)f the other by a show or hands (xetpoTo* 
velv). The latter was employed in tne elec- 
tion of those magistrates who were . chosen 
in the public assemblies, and who were hence 
called xetpoTovijToit in voting upon laws, and 
in some kmds of trials on matters which con- 
cerned the people. We frequently find, how- 
ever, the word -iln^i^l^eadai used where the 
votes were really given by show of hands. 

The manner of voting by a show of hands 
was as follows:— The herald said: "Who- 
ever thinks that Meidias is guilty, let him 
lift, up his hand." Then those who thought 
so stretched forth their hands. Then the 
herald said again: "Whoever thinks that 
Meidias is not guilty, let him lift u]) his 
hand ;** and those who were of this opinion 
stretched forth their hands. The number 
of hands was counted each time by the her- 
ald ; and the president, upon the herald's re- 
])ort) declared on which side the majority 
voted. 

It is important to understand clearly the 
compounds of this word. A vote condemn- 
ing an accused person is Karaxeiporoviai 
one acquitting him, iiiroxeipoTovla ; iirixei' 
poToveiv is to confirm by a majority of votes : 
iirir^ipoTovla ruv voptuv was a revision of 
the laws, whicli took place at th^ beginning 
of every year : kirix^ipoTovla tuv hpx^ was 
a vote taken in tne first assembly of each 
prytany on the conduct of the magistrates; 
m these cases, those who voted for the con- 
firmation of the law, or for the continuance 
in ofilce of the magistrate, were said iirixei- 
poTovetVj those on the other side itTroxeipoTo- 
velv I diaxttpoTovla is a vote for one of two 
alternatives : &vTixeipoTOvelv^ to vote against 
a proposition. The compounds oi'tlnf^iCeaOa^ 
have similar meanings. 

GHELIDCyNIA (j(eXid6via) a custom ob- 
served in the island of Rhodes, in the month 
of Bo^romion, the time when the swallows 
returned. During that season, boys, called 
Xe^idoPKTTalt went from house to house col 



lecting little gifts, ostensibly for the return- 
ing swallows, ana 
stOl extant. 



singing a song which is 
The chelidonia, which bn%j 



OHIRODOTA. 

been sometimes called a festival, seem to 
have been nothing more than a peculiar mode 
of begging, which, on the occasion of the re- 
turn of the swallows, was carried on by boys 
in the manner stated above. Many analogies 
may still be observed in various countries at 
the various seasons of the year. 

CHIRAMA'XIUM (x^ipaftd^tov, from xelp 
and afia^a), a sort of easy chair, or go^:art, 
used for invalids and children. It differed 
from the sella geatatoriaj which answers to 
our sedan-chair, in which the person was 
carried by his slaves or servants, tiince it 
went upon wheels, though moved by men in- 
stead of animals. 

CHIRODO'TA (xeipi6iiT6s, from xeipk* 
numica), a tunic with sleeves. The tunic of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans was 
originally without sleeves, or they only came 
a little way down the arm. On ^e other 
hand^ the Asiatic and Celtic nations wore 
long sleeves sewed to their tunics. Also the 
Greeks allowed tunics with sleeves to fe- 
males, although it was considered by the Ro- 
mans indecorous when they were worn by 
men. Cicero mentions it as a great reproach 
to Catiline and his associates, ttiat they wore 
long tunics with sleeves. The annexed cut 
represents the figure of a woman, whose 
sleeves reach to the elbow, and who wears 




Chiridota, Tonic with •leerea. 

the eapigtnan to assist her in blowing the 
ttbUupares, 

g2 



CHLAMYS. T7 

- CmROGRJiPHVM(xetp6ypa^\memt 
first, as Its derivation imphes, a htodwriting 
or autograph. In this its simple sense, xelp 
ui Greek and mamis in Latin are often sub- 
stituted for it. From this meaning was easily 
derived that of a signature to a will or other 
instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. 
CmrO^ irtTtiv). [Tunica.] 
CHLAENAOtAaTvo). [Pallium.]. 
CHLAMYS ixhi/ti>c, dim, rXafti66iov)y a 
scarf, denoted an article of the amictiM, or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. It was for 
the most part woollen ; and it differed from 
the fttmotum {Iftdriov), or cloak, the usual 
amictus of the male sex, in being smaller, 
finer, and oblong instead of square, its length 
bdng generally about twice its breadth. 

The scarf does not appear to have been 
much worn *y children. It was \generally 
assumed on reaching adolescence, and was 
worn by the ephebi from about seventeen to 
twenty jetaa of age, and hence was called 
X^CL/ivc i^fiiK^. It was also worn by the 
mihtary, especially of high rank, over their 
body armour, and by hunters and travellers, 
more particularly on horseback. 

The usual mode of wearing the scarf was 
to pass one of its shorter sides round the 
neck, and to fasten it by means of a brooch 
(fibula), either oVer the breast (cut, p. 17.), in 
virhich case it hung down the back, or over 
the right shoulder, so as to cover the left aim 
(cut, p. 79.). In the following cut it is worn 
agam m another way. 




Chlamyai 

Among the Romans the scarf came more 
into use under the emperors. Caligula woi^ 
one enriched with gold. Severus. when £e 
was in the country or on an expedition, woire 
a scarf dyed with the cocqus. 



CHORUS. 



CHOENIX CrOiy<D» a Oroek meanre of 
capacity, thd aiie of which is differently giv- 
en ; it was probably of different aiset in the 
several sUtes. Some writers make it equal 
to three cotylae ( » 1 .4666 pints Eng Ush) ; 
others to four coulee ( ss 1 se21 motM Eng- 
lish); others again make it eis^it cotyliuB 
( = 3 .9641 pints English). 

CUORA'OUS (xoptfySc), « penon who 
had to bear the espenses of the cnoragia (xo- 
ptjylaU one of the zegulaiiy recuning state 
burthens it/M^Xtoi XurovpyUu) ai Athens. 
Originally [see Ohosus] the chorus conaiated 
of ah the inhalMt.ants in the state. With the 
improvement of the arts of musie and danc- 
ing, the distuietian of speet^ors and pacfiBCBi- 
ers arose ; it became mbce a matter of art to 
sing and dance in the choms ; paid perform- 
ers were emplcnred ; and at last the auties of 
this branch orworriiip devolved upon one 
person, selected by the stsie to be their rep- 
resentative* who de^yed all the ezpebses 
which were inonrred on die diffurent occa- 
sions. This person was the choiagus. K 
was the dutv of the manacers of a tribe {kxi^ 
fteX^TtU ^!u|r), to i^iich a ^horagy had 
come round, to proifide a person to perform 
the duties of it ; and tiie penon upomted by 
them had to meet the eipenses or the chorus 
in all plays, tragie or comic and satineal; 
and of the Ipie chaimaes of men and boys, 
the pmhieUstaB, cvdian dancers, fluta-play- 
«cs, oc He had first io colleet his diorus, 
and then to procura a teadier (vopodiddffKm- 
Xoc)t whom he paid for instnumng the cho- 
reutae. The chorus were generally main- 
tained, during the period of their instruction 
at the expense of the choragus. The chore- 
gas who exhibited the best musical or thea- 
trical entertainment received as a priie a 
tripod, which he had the expease of conse- 
crating, tad sometimes he had ^so to build 
the monument on which it was plaeed. There 
was a whole street at Athens foamed by the 
Une of theee tripod-temples, and called '* The 
Street of the Tripods?^^ 

CH0EU8 {x<i^)f abend of singers and 
dancers, engaged in the pnbUc worship of 
some divinity. This is, however, only the 
secondary meaning of the Greek word. The 
word cWiw, which is connected with y«pof , 
Xopot prwiiy denoted the market-place, 
where the chorus met. 

In the oldest times the chorus consisted of 
the whole population of the city, who met in 
the public place to offiar up tiumksgivings to 
thmr coui^s god, i^ amging hymns aad 
peaarminflr rowrit^^ ^w^ Mfiy dii vwM i. ThffhymPi 
nowever, was not sung by tiie chorus, hat 
■ome poet or lausioian si|ng or played the 



hymn, and the dancers, who fonned the cho- 
rus, only allowed their movements to be 
guided by the poem or the tune. The poet, 
therefore, was said to " lead cuff the dance'* 
(i^d^civ /M^ir^r). This old «Wh«, or the 
ehont§ proper, was always accompanied by the 
eWtarat the /yr#, or the pkmmum, which were 
diffisrent kinds of stringed instruments ; when 
the accompaniment was ih»fliae, it was not 
a diorus, but ^ t^ia (iyXata) or a emmua 
iKUfnoe), a much more riotous affiiir, which 
was ways raliher of the nature of a proces- 
sion Ihan of a dance, and in winch there was 
often no taewwkut, but every one joined into 
the song or cry of joy at his nleasure. 

The diorus recdved its first full devdop- 
ment in the Doric statee. The Doric deity 
was ApoUo ; coi^sequently we find the Doiio 
choi>tts, which was properly accompanied by 
the lyre, iinmediately connected with the 
worship of Ai>o11q, the inventor of the lyre. 

The most important event in the history 
of Oie^ dioral poetrr was the adaptation itf 
the dithynunh, or oki Bacchic song, to the 
svstem of Doric choruses ; for it was to this 
that we owe the Attic drama. The dithy- 
tamb was mtpjMj of the natura of a cmmu9 
—it was auietg by a band of revellers to a flute 
accompwrneiit ; and Aaon, the celebcated 
l>layer on the cithara, was the first to prac- 
tise a regular chorus in the dithyramb, and 
to adapt it to the cithara. The dithyramb 
was danced round a biasing altar by a chorus 
of 50 men or boys ; hence it was called a or- 
cular chonu (kvk240c X^^P^)* 

I Tragedy arose from the recitations of the 
leaders of the dithyrambic chorus, and the 
first bofinning of it is supposed to have been 
when the poet, Thespis, as leader of his 
dithyrambic chorus, eithisr made lon^ epic 
or narrative speeches, or eonversed with nis 
chorus. Aeschylus intraduced a dialogue 
between two of me «Mr«fti, who thusbeciune 
aetort. The tragic chorus subsequently con- 
sisted of twelve or fifteen persons, the comic 
of twe^ntj-four, and the eatyric probably of 
nine or six. 

The tragic chorus still mustered around 
the tkymOe or altar of Bacchus in the theatre, 
thereby showing sonne last traces of its dithy- 
ramlnc origin; and thOQ^ the iyre was its 
general accompaniment, it did not by any 
means repudiate the flute, the old accompam- 
ment of the dithyramb. 

The expense of the choms, as is stated 
under Chokaous, was defrayed by the cho- 
ragus, who was assigned to the poet by the 
archon. In the case of a dramatic chorus, 
the poet, if he intended to represent at the 
Lenaea, applied to the king-archcm ; U9i the 



CIPPUS. 

great Dionysia, to the chief archou, who 
" gave him a chorus," if his play was tliougbt 
to deserve it. The comic dance was not at 
first thought worthy of a pubhc chorus, but 
the chorus in that species of drama was at 
lirst performed by amateurs. 

CHOUS or CHOEUS (xovc or Xo^^g), 
e<jual to the Roman congius, and contained 
six iiarait or sextarii ( = 5 .9471 pints Eng- 
lish). It seems that there was also a small- 
er measure of the same name, containing 
two sextarii (=1 .9823 pints English). 

CHRYSE'NDETA, costly dishes used l»y 
the Romans at their entertainments, appa- 
rently made of silver, with golden ornaments. 

CINCTUS GABINUS. [Toga.] 

CI'NGULUM. [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS. [Calamistrum,] 

Cl'NERES. [POINDS.] 

Cl'NlFLO. [Calamistbum.] 

CIPPUS, a low column, sometimes round, 
but more fre<iaently rectangular. Cippi were 
used for various purposes ; the decrees of the 
senate were sometimes inscribed upon them ; 
and with distances engraved upon them, they 
also served as mile-stones. Tliey were how- 
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ever, more frequently employed as sepulchral 

monuments. . 

It was alio usual to place at one comer ot 



the burymg-giiouud a cippus, on which the 
extent of the burying-ground was marked, 
towards the road {in fronte), and backwards 
to the fields (in agrum). 
CIRCENSES LUDI. [CibcusJ 
CIRClTO'RES,orCICUlTO'RES. [Cas- 

TRA.] 

CIRCUS. When Tarquinius Priscus had 
taken the town of Apiolae from the Latins, 
he commemorated his success by an exhibi- 
tion of races and pugilistic contests in the 
Murcian valley, between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills; around which a ntlmber of 
temporary platforms were erected by the pa- 
tres and equites, called tpectacula^ fori^ ^^fr" 
ruUy from their resemblance to the deck of a 
ship ; each one raising a stage for himself, 
upon which he stood to view the games. 
This course, with its surrounding scaffold- 
ings, was termed circus ; either b^M^aUse the 
spectators stood round to see the shows, or 
because the procession and races went round 
in a circuit. Previously, however, to the 
death of Tarquin, a permanent building was 
constructed for the purpose, with regular 
tiers of seats in the form of a theatre. To 
this the name of Circus Maximus was sub- 
sequently given, as a distinction from the 
Flaminian and other similar buildings, which 
it surptassed in extent and splendour; and 
hence it is often spoken of as the Circus, with- 
out any- distinguishing epithet. 

Of the Circus M axunus scarcely a vestige 
now remains ; but this loss is fortunately suf>- 
plied by the remains of a small circus on the 
Via Appia, the ground-plan of which is in a 
state of considerable preservation : it is repte- 
sented in the annexed cut, and may be taken 
as a model of all others. 

Around the double lines (A, A) were ar- 
ranged the seats (frodiM, Meduia^ smselUa), as 
in a theatre, termed collectively the cavea ; ^e 
lowest of which were separated from the 
ground by a poditim, and the whole divided 
longitudinally by|)racetnetKme«, and diagonally 
into cunn, with their vomitoria attached to 
each. [Amphitheatrum.] Towards the ex- 
tremity of the upper branch of the catwa, the 
general outline is broken by an outwork (B), 
which was probably the jm/vmor, or station for 
the emperor, as it is pUced in the best situa- 
tion for seeing both the commencement and 
end of the course, and in the most prominent 
part of the circus. In the opposite branch is 
observed another interruption to the uniform 
line of seaU (C), betokening also, from its 
construction, a place of distinction; which 
might have been assigned to the person at whose 
expense the games were given (jedUor tpeUact^ 
lorum). In the centre of the area was a Idw 
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wall (D)nummgieQgthway8 down the course, I of the dorsal bone in the human frame, was 
wluch, from its resemblance to the position | termed spina. 



linn ^ 
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Groond Plan of the Circa*. 



At each extremity of the spina were placed 
upopi a base (E, E), three wooden cylmders, 
or « conical shape, like cypress trees, which 
were called metoe— the goals. Their situation 
is distinctly seen in the following cut. 

The most remarkable objects upon the «ptna 
were two columns (F) supporting seven coni- 
cal balls, which, from their resemblance to 
eggs, were callcKi ova^ and these are also seen 
in the following cut. Their use was to ena- 
ble the spectators to count the number of 
rounds which had been run ; and they were 
seven in nui]^>er, because seven was the num- 
ber of the circuits made in each race. As 
each round was run, one of the waa was either 
put up or taken down. An egg was adopted 
for this purpose, in honour of Castor and rol- 
luz. At the other extremity of the spina were 
two similar columns (6), sustaining seven 
dolphins, termed delphinae, or delphinarum cO' 
lumnaey which do not appear to have be«n in- 
tended to be removed, out only placed there 
as corresponding ornaments to the wa ; and 
the figure of the dolphin was selected in 
honour of Neptune. 

At the extremity of the circus in which the 



two horns of the cavea terminate, were placed 
the stalls for the honses and chariots (H,H), 
commonly called iuircereSf but more anciently 
the whole line of building at this end of the 
circus was termed oppidvm : hence in the cir- 
cus, of which the plan is given above, we find 
two towers (I, I), at each end of the earceres. 
The number of carceret is supposed to have been 
usually twelve, as in this plan. They were 
vaults closed in front by gates of open wood- 
work (cance^/t),which were opened simultane- 
^ OQsly upon the signal being given. There were 
five entrances to the circus, one (L) in the centre 
of the earceres, called porta wnmxuj because it 
was the one through which tneCircensian pro- 
cession entered ; the others at M, M, N , and O. 
At the entrance of the course, exactly in the 
direction of the line (J, K), were two small 
pedestals {hermuB) on each side of the podimn, 
to which was attached a chalked rope (alha 
lmea)t for the purpose of making the start 
fair, preciselv as is practised at Rome for the 
hc»rse-races during Carnival. Thus, when the 
doors of the earceres were thrown open, if any 
of the horses .rushed out before tne others, 
they were brought up by this rope untU the 
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whole were fiairly abreast, . when it was 
loosened from one side, and all poured into 
the coarse at once. This was also called ealx, 
and ereta. The metae served only to regulate 
the turnings of the course, the alba linea an- 
swered to the starting and winning post of 
modem days. 

From this description the Circns Maximns 
differed little, except in size and magnificence 
of embellishment. The numbers which the 
Circus Maximus was capable of containing 
are computed at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 
>y Pliny, and 385,000 by P. Victor, all of 
which are probably correct, but have refer- 
ence to different periods of its history. Its 
leoffth, in the time of Julius Caesar, was three 
stadia, the width one, and the depth of the 
buildings occupied hidf a stadium. 

When the Circus Maximus was perma- 
nently formed by Tarquinius Prisons, each 
of the thirty curia had a particular place as- 
signed to it ; but as no provision was made for 
t^ plebeians in this circus, it is supposed that 
the Circus Fiaminius was designed for the 
games of the commonalty, who in early times 
chose their tribunes there, on the Fiaminian 
field. However, in the latter days of the re- 
public, these invidious distinctions were lost, 
and all classes sat promiscuously in the cir- 
cus. The seats were then marked off at in- 
tervals by a line or groove drawn across them 
(Imea), so that the space included between 
two Imes afforded sitting room for a certain 
number of spectators. Under the empire, how- 
ever, the senators and equites were separated 
from the common people. The seat of the 
emperor (pulvmary or cuUculum) was most 
likely in tne same situation in the Circus 
Maxnnus as in the one above described. 

The Circensian aames {Ludi Ctrcen«e«) were 
first instituted by Romulus, according to the 
legends, when he wished to attract the Sabine 
population to Rome, for the purpose of furnish- 
mg bis own people with wives, and were cele- 
brated in honour of the god Consus, or Nep- 
tanos Equestris, from whom they were styled 
Cmuualet. But after the construction of the 
Circus Maximus, they were called indiscrimi- 
nately Circensest Romani, or Magni. They em- 
braced six kinds of games :— I. Cursus ; U. 
LuDUs TsoJAB ; III. Puona £qusstbi8 ; 
IV. Cbrtambn Gymmicum; V. Ybnatio; 
VI. Naumaohia. The two last were not pe- 
culiar to the circus, but were exhibited also 
in the amphitheatre, or in buildings appropri- 
ated for them 

The games commenced with a grand pro- 
cesaiun {Pampa Circtnna)^ in which all those 
who were about to exhibit in the circus as 
well as persons of distinction bore a part Th^ 



statues of the gods formed the most consjHcn- 
ous feature in the show, whicn were paraded 
upon wooden platforms, called fercula and 
thensae. The former were borne upon tht 
shoulders, as the statues of saints are car- 
ried in modem processions ; the latter were 
drawn along upon wheels. 

I. Cursus, the races. The carriage usually 
employed in the circus was drawn by two or 
four horses {bigOj quadriga). [Currus.] 

The usual number of chariots which started 
for each race was four. The driven {aurigaey 
aptaim-€9) were also divided into four compa- 
nies, each distinguished by a different colour, 
to represent the four seasons of the year, and 
called ^f actio : thus f actio pratina, the green, 
represented the spring ; f actio rustata, red, the 
summer; /actio veneta^ azure, the autumn'; 
and /actio, alba or albata, white, the winter. 
Originally there were but two factions, albata 
and ru*sata, and consequently only two char- 
iots started at each race. The driver stood in 
his car within the reins, which went round his 
back. This enabled him to throw all His 
weight against the horses, by leaning back- 
wards; but it greatly enhanced his danger in 
case of an upset. To avoid this peril, a sort 
Of knife or bill-hook was carried at the waist, 
for the purpose of cutting the reins in a case 
of emergency. 

When all was ready, the doora of the car- 
ceres were flung open, and the chariots were 
formed abreast of the alba linea by men called 
moratorea from their duty ; the signal for the 
start was then given by the person who pre- 
sided at the games, sometimes by souna of 
trumpet, or more usually by letting fall a nap- 
kin ; whence the Circensian games are called 
tpectacula trumpae. The alba linia was then 
cast off, and the race commenced, the extent 
of which was seven times round the spina, 
keeping it always on the left. A course of 
seven circuits was termed untu misnu, and 
twenty-five was the number of races run in 
each day, the last of which was called misstu 
aerarius, because in early times the expense of 
it was defrayed by a collection of money (a««) 
made amongst the people. The victor de- 
scended from his car at the conclusion of the 
race, and ascended the spina, where he re- 
ceived his reward {bravium, from the Greek 
fipajSelov), which consisted in a considerable 
sum of money. 

The horse-racing followed the same rules as 
the chariots. 

The enthusiasm of the Romans for thes» 
races exceeded all bounds. Lists of the horses 
{libella)y with their names and coloura, and the 
names of the driven, were handed about, and 
heavy bets made upon each faction ; and some- 
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times the conteeta between two parties broke 
out into open Tiolence and bloody quanels, 
until at last the disputes which originated in 
the circus had nearly lost the Emperor Jus- 
tinian his crown. 

II. LuDUs Trojas, a sort of sham-fight, said 
to have been invented by Aeneas, pertbrmed 
by young men of rank on horseback, and often 
exhibited by the emperors. 

IJI. Pua»A cquBSTiiis bt pb^sstms, a re- 
presentation of a battle, upon which occasions 
a camp was formed in the circus. 

lY. CbKTAMBN GTMNICUM. SeeATBLBTAS, 

and the rielierences to the articles there given. 
V. r Venatio.] VI. [Naurachia.] 
CrSIUM, a hght open carriage with two 
wheels, adapted to carry 
two persons rapidlyfeooi 
place to place. 

Thecisia wereqiuckly 
drawn by mules. Cicero 
mentions the case of a 
messenger who travel- 
^ led 56 miles in 10 hours 
in such vehicles, which 
were kept for hire at the stations along the 
great roadi; a proof that the ancients con- 
sidered six Roman miles per hour as an extra- 
ordinary speed. 

CISTA Uiartj), a small box or chest, in 
wbich anything might be placed, but more 
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particularly applied to the imall bozet wiufdi 
were carried m procession in the festivals of 
Ceres and Bac<£hus. These boxes, whidi 
were always kept closed in the public pro- 
cessions, contained sacred things connected 
with the worship of these deities. In the re- 
presentations of Dionysiac processions on an- 
cient vases, women canying cistae axe fre- 
quently introduced. , 

The dsu was also the name of the ballot- 
box, into which those who voted in the co- 
mitiaand in the courts of justice east their 
tabellae. It is nepresented in the an- 
nexed cut, and shouki not be confound- 
ed with the mimU or xiteMo, into wludi 
eortes or lots were thrown. [Sxtula.I 

CfSTO'PHORUS (ictoro^pof), a silver 
coin, which is supposed to bek»g to Rhodes, 
and which was in general circulation in Asia 
Minor at the time of the conquest of that 
country by the Romans. It took its name 
from the device upon it, which was either the 
sacred chest (cuto) of Bacchus, or more pro- 
baUy a flower called KUrrS^. Its value is ex- 
tremely uncertain : some writers suppose k to 
have been worth in our money about 7M. 

CIT'HARA. [Lyra.] 

CITIZEN. [CiTiTAS.] 

CIVIS. rCiviTAS.] 

CI'VITAS, citizoiship. 

I. Gbeek {troXiTtia), Aristotle defines a 
citizen (iroMrifc) to be one who is a partner 
in the legislative and judicial power (ftiroxoc 
KpiaeocKoidoxni)' No definition will equally 
apply to all m dilfeient states of Greece, or 
to any single state at diffiBient times; the 
above seems to comprehend more or less pro- 
perly all those Mrfaom the common use of lan- 
guage entitled to the name. 

A state in the her«»c ages was the govern- 
ment of a prince ; the citizens were his sub- 
jects, and derived all their priviieges, civil as 
well as relinous, from their nobles and prin- 
ces. The shadows of a council ^nd assembly 
were already in existence, but their business 
was to obey. Upon the whole the notion of 
citizenship in the heroic age only existed so 
far as the condition of aliens or of domestic 
daves was its negative. 

The rise of a dominant class gradually over- 
threw the monardiies of ancient Greece. Of 
such a class, the chief characteristics were 
good birth and the hereditary transmission of 

J»rivileges, the poesession of land, and the per- 
brmance of military service. To these charac- 
ters the names gamori {ydfiopoOt kmghts {lir- 
ireic)t eupatridae ^einfarpuku)^ dec. severally 
correspond. Strictly speaking, these were 
the only citizens ; TOt tne lower class were 
quite distinct fiwm pendmen or shivesi Rcom- 
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monlj happened that the nobility occupied the 
fortified towns, while the demus {d§fto^) lired 
in the country and followed agricultural pur- 
suits: whenever the latter were gathered 
mtbin the wails, and became seamen or 
handicraftsmen, the difference of ranks was 
soon lost, and wealth made the only standard. 
The a uarrels of the nobility among themselves, 
and the admixture of population arising from 
immigrations, all tenoea to raise the lower 
orders from their political subjection. It must 
be remembered, too, that the possession of 
domestic slavesi if it placed them in no new 
relation to the governing body, at any rate 
gave them leisure to attend to the higher du- 
ties of a citizen, and thus served to mcrease 
their political efficiency. 

During the convulsions which followed the 
heroic ages, naturalization was readily grant- 
ed to all who desired it ; as the value of citi- 
zenship increased, it was, of course, more 
sparingly bestowed. The ties of hospitality 
descended from the prince to the state, and 
the friendly relations of the Homeric heroes 
were excfaan|^d for tiie irpo^eviac of a later pe- 
riod. In political intercourse, the importance 
of these last soon began to be felt, and the 
Proxenus at Athens, in after times, obtained 
rights only inferior to actual citizenship. 
[HospiTiUM.] The isopolite relation existed, 
however, on a much more extended scale. 
Sometimes particular privileges were grants 
ed : as kmyatdch the right of intermarriage ; 
iyKTjjffig, the right of acquiring hmded prop- 
erty : dreXetch mmmnity from taxation, es- 
pecially &T4Xua fieroitUov, from the tax im- 
posed on resident aliens. All these privileges 
were included under the general term hore- 
Xeia, or laoiroUTSia, and the class who ob- 
tained them were called ifforc^tf. They 
bore the same burthens with the citizens, 
and could plead in the courts or transact 
business with the pe<^le, without the inter- 
vention of a irpoararn^ or patron. 

Respecting the division of the Athenian 
citizens into tribes, phratriae and demes, see 
the articles Teibus and Demus. 

If wc would picture to ourselves the true 
notion which the Greeks embodied in the 
word polls (TroXtf), we must lay aside all mo- 
dem ideas respecting the nature and obiect of 
a state. With us practically, if not in theory, 
the «»*«n«isr object of a state hardly embraces 
more than the protection of life and property. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, had the most 
vivid conception of the state as a whole, every 
part of which was to co-operate to some great 
end to which all other duties were considered 
as suboidinate. Thus the aim of democracy 
was said to be liberty ; wealth, of oligarchy ; 



and educaticm, of aristocracy. In all govern- 
ments the endeavour was to draw the social 
union as close as possible, and i| seems to 
have been with this view that Aristotle laid 
down a principle which answered well enough 
to the accidental circumstances of the Gre^ 
cian states, that a poU^ must be of a certain 
size. 

This unity of purpose was nowhere so ftilly 
carried out as in the government of Sparta. 
The design of Spartan institutions was evi- 
dently to unite the governing body .among 
themselves against the superior numbers oi 
the subject population. The division of lands, 
the syssitia, the education of their youth, all 
tended to this great object. [Helotbs ; Pk- 

BIOBCI.] 

In Legal rights all Spartans were eoual: 
but there were yet several gradations, which, 
when once formed, retainea their hold on the 
aristocratic feelings of the people. First, 
there was the dignity of the Heraclid fami- 
lies ; and, connected with this, a certain pre- 
eminence of the Hyllean tribe. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the Homoud {fifioif 
ol) and BypowntionM (i»ro/ulovec)t which, in 
later times, appears to have been considera- 
ble. The latter term probably comprehended 
those citizens who, from degeneracy of man- 
ners or other causes, had undergone some 
kind of civil degradation. To these the Ho- 
twrioi were opposed, althou|^h it Is not cer- 
tain in what the precise difference consisted. 

All the Spartan citizens were included in 
the three tribes, Hylleans, Dymanes^ or Dy- 
manatae, and Parnphilians, each ot which 
was divided into ten obes or phratries. The 
citizens of Sparta, as of most oligarchical 
states, were land-owners, although this does 
not seem to have been looked upon as an es- 
sential of citizenship. 

2. Rohan. Civitas means the whole body 
of eivM, or members, of any given state, and 
the word is frequently used by the Roman 
writers to express the rights of a Roman citi- 
zen, as distinguished from those of other per- 
sons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases 
dare civitatem, ^rufre civitatCf vsurpare dvitO' 
tern. 

Some members of a political community 
{dvtt) may have more political rights than 
others ; and Uiis was the case at Rome under 
the republic, in which we find a distinction 
made between two ereat classes of Roman 
citizens, one that had, and another that had 
not, a share in the soverei^npov^er {japthno 
jvrey non optima ^ure civet). That which pe- 
culiarly distinguished the higher class, or the 
Optimo jure dvee^ was the ru^ht to vote JR a 
tribe {ju9 nijfragiopim)^ and the c^aqty cf 
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enjoying magistracy (Jut honorum). The in- 
ferior class, or the non opHmo jure civesj did 
not possess the above rights, which the Ro- 
mans called jus publicum, but they only had 
the jus privatum, which comprehended the 
nis connubU and^ commercii, and those who 
nad not these had no citizenship. 

Under the empire we find the free persons 
who" were within the political limits of the 
Roman state divided into three great classes. 
The same division probably existed in an 
early period of the Roman state jjand certainly 
existed in the time of Cicero. These classes 
were, civeSf Latini, and peregrini, Civis is he 
who possesses the complete rights of a Ro- 
man citizen. Peregrinus was incapable of 
exercising the rights of commereium and con- 
nubium, which were the characteristic rights 
of a Roman citizen ; but he had a capacity 
for making all kinds of contracts which were 
allowable by the jus gentium. The JLatinus 
was in an intermediate state ; he had not the 
connubium, and consemiently he had not the 
natria potestas nor rights of agnatib ; but he 
nad the commereium or the right of acquiring 
quiritarian ownership, and he had also a ca- 
pacity for all acts incident to quiritarian 
ownership, as the power of making a will in 
Roman form, and of becoming heres under a 
will. 

The rights of a Roman citizen were ac- 
quired in peveral ways, but most commonly 
by a person being bom of parents who were 
Roman citizens. 

A slave might obtain the civitas by manu- 
mission (vindieta), by the census, and by a 
testamentum, if there was no legal impedi- 
ment ; but it depended on circumstances 
whether he became a dvis Romanus, a Lati- 
fius, or in the number of the peregrini dediticii. 
[Manumissio.] 

The civitas could be conferred on a foreign- 
er by a lex, as in the case of Archias, who 
was a civis of Heraclea, a civitas which had 
a fbedus with Rome, aiid who claimed the 
civitas Romana under the provisions of a lex 
of Silvanus and Carbo, b. c. 89. By the pro- 
visions of this lex, the person who chose to 
take the benefit of it was required, within 
sixt^ days after the passing of the lex, to 
signify to the praetor his wish and consent to 
accept the civitas {profUeri), This lex was 
intended to give the civitas, under certain 
limitations, to foreigners who were citizens 
of federate states (JbedertOis civitatibus ad- 

SCripti). [FOEDBRATB ClVITATES*] ThuS 

the great mass of the Italians obtained the 
civitas, and the privileges of the former civi- 
tates foederatae were extended to the provin- 
ces, first to part of Gaul, and then to Sicily, 
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under the name of Jus Latii or Latinitas. 
This Latinitas gave a man the right of ac- 
quiring the Roman citizenship by having ex* 
ercised a magistratus in his own civitas ; a 
privilege which belonged to the foederatae ci- 
vitates of Italy before they obtained the Ro- 
man civitas. 

CLARIGA'TIO. [Fetiales.] 

CLASSES. [Caput; Comitia.] 

CLA'SSICUM. [CoKKU.] 

CLAVIS {kXeIc, dim. KTistdlov), a key. 
The key was used in verj; early times, and 
was probably introduced into Greece from 
Egypt ; although Eustathius states, that in 
early times all fastenings were made by 
chams, and that keys were comparatively of 
a much later invention, which invention he 
attributes to the Laconians. We have no 
evidence respecting the materials of which 
the Greeks made their keys, but among the 
Romans the larger and coarser sort were 
made of iron. Those discovered at Pompeir 
and elsewhere are mostly of bronze. The 
annexed woodcut represents a key found at 
Pompeii, the size of which indicates that it 
was usea as a door key. 




CLAVUS LATUS, CLAVUS ANGUS- 
TUS. The davua, as an article of dress, 
seems to have'been a purple band worn upon 
the tunic and toga, and was of two fashions, 
one broad and the other narrow, denominated 
respectively cUtvus lotus and cldvus angustus. 
The former was a smgle broad band of pur- 
ple, extending perpendicularly from the neck 
down to the centre of the tunic; the latter 
probably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to each from the top to the 
bottom of the tunic, one from each shoulder. 
The latus clavus was a distinctive badge 6{ 
the senatorian order ; and hence it is used to 
signify the senatorial dignity, and Uuiclavius, 
the person Who enjoys it. 

The angujttus clavus was the decoration of 
the equestrian order ; but the right of wear- 
ing the latus clavus was also ^ven to the 
children of equestrians, at least in the time 
of Augustus, as a prelude to entering the 
senate-hoUse. This, however,was a matter of 
personal indulgence, and was granted only to 
persons of very ancient family and correspond- 
mg wealth, and then by special favour of the 
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emperor. In such cases the latus daviis 
was assamed with the toga virilis, and worn 
antil the age arrived at which the young 
eauestrian was admissible into the senate, 
when it was relinquished and the angustus 
eiavus resumed, u a disinclination on his 
part, or any other circumstances, prevented 
nim from entering the senate, as was the 
case with Orid. But it seems that the 
latus clavus could be again resumed if the 
same individual subsequently wished to be- 
come a senator, and hence a fickle character 
is designated as one who is always changing 
his clavus. 

The latus clavus is said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and to 
have been adopted by him after his conquest 
of the Etruscans ; nor does it appear to nave 
been confined to any particular class during 
the earlier periods, but to have been worn by 
all ranks promiscuously. It was laid aside in 
public mourning. 

CLEPSYDRA. [Hobolooium.] 

CLERU'GHI (KXnpovxoi), the name of 
Athenian citizens wno occupied conquered 
lands : their possession was called cleruchia 
Mfipovxla)' The Athenian Cleruchi differed 
from the diroucoi or ordinary col<niists. The 
only object of the earlier colonies was to re- 
lieve surplus population, or to provide a home 
for those whom internal quarrels had exiled 
from their country. Most usually they origi- 
nated in private enterprize, and became inde- 
pendent of, and lost tneir interest in, the pa- 
rent state. On the other hand, it was essen- 
tial to the very notion of a cleruchia that it 
should be a public enterprize, and should 
always retain a ccmnection more or less inti- 
mate with Athens herself. 

The connection with the parent state sub- 
sisted in all degrees. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Lesbos, the holders of land did not re- 
side upon their estates, but let them to the 
original inhabitants, while themselves re- 
mained at Athens. The condition of these 
cleruchi did not differ from that of Athenian 
citizens who had estates in Attica. All their 
poUticai rights they not only retained, but ex- 
ercised as Athenians. Another case was where 
the cleruchi resided on their estates, and either 
with or without the old inhabitants, formed a 
new communit);. These still retained the 
rights of Athenian citizens, which distance 
only precluded Uiem from exercising: they 
used the Athenian courts ; and if they or their 
children wished to return to Athens, naturally 
and of course they regained the exercise of 
their former privileges. 

Sometimes, however, the connection might 
gradually dissolve, and the cleruchi sink into 
H 
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the condition of mere aUies, or separate wholly 
from the mother country. 

It was to Pericles that Athens was chieffy 
indebted for the extension and permanence of 
her colonial settlements. His principal object 
was to provide for the redundancies of popu- 
lation, and raise the poorer citizens to a K>r- 
tune becoming the dignity of Athenian citi- 
zens. It was of this class of persons the 
settlers were chiefly composed ; the state pro- 
vided them with arms, and defrayed the ex 
penses of their journey. 

The cleruchiae were lost by the battle of 
Aegospotami, but partially restored on the re- 
vival of Athenian power. 

CLETE'RES or CLE'TORES {KTHfTvpec, 
K'k'nfooeg^ summoners, were at Athens not 
official persons, but merely witnesses to the 
prosecutor that he had served the defendant 
with a notice of the action brought against 
him, and the day upon which it would be re- 
quisite for him to appear Jbefore the proper 
magistrate. 

CLIBANA'RH. [Cataphbacti.] 

CLIENS is said to contain the same ele- 
ment as the verb cluere, lo "Jiear" or "obey," 
and may be accordingly compared with the 
German word horiger, *'a dependent," from 
hiiren, " to hear.". 

In the earliest times of the Roman state we 
find a class of persons called cUetUes fV^ho must 
tiot be confounded with theplebeians, from 
whom they were distinct. The clients were 
not slaves : they had property of their own 
and freedom, and appear to have had votes in 
the comitia centunata, but they did not pos- 
sess the full rights of Roman citizens ; and the 
peculiarity of their condition consisted in 
every client being in a state of dependence 
upon or subjection to some patrician, who was 
called his patromu^ and to whom he owed cer- 
tain rights and duties. The patronus, on the 
other hand, likewise incunea certain obliga- 
tions towards his client. This relationship 
between patronus and cliens was expressed 
by the word c2terafe/a,which also expressed the 
whole body of a man's clients. 

The relative rights and duties of the patrons 
and the clients were, according to Dionysius, 
as follow : — 

The patron was the legal adviser of the 
cliens ; he was the client's guardian and pro- 
tector, as he was the guardian and protector 
of his own children ; ne maintained the cli- 
ent's suit when he was wronged, and defended 
him when another complained of being wrong- 
ed by him : in a word, the patron was the 
guardian of the client's interests^ both private 
and public. The client contributed to the 
marriage portion of the patron's daughter, if 
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the patron was poor ; and to hit ransom, or 
that of his children, if they were taken prison- 
ers ; he paid the costs and damages of a suit 
which the patron lost, and of any penalty in 
which he was condemned ; he bore a part of 
tbiB patron's expenses incurred by his dis- 
charging public duties, or fillmg the honour- 
able places in the state. Neither party could 
accuse the other, or bear testimony against 
the other, or give his vote against the other. 
This relationnup between patron and client 
subsisted for many generations, and resembled 
in all respects the relationship by Uood. 

The relation of a master to his liberated 
slave (Ubertua) was expressed by the word m- 
tronui, and the libertus was the cliens of liis 
patronus. Distinguished Romans were also 
the protectors of states and cities, which were 
in a certain relation of subjection or depend- 
ence to Rome. In the time of Cicero we also 
find patromu in the sense of adviser, advocate, 
or defender, opposed to cKeru in the sense of 
the person defended or the consultor— a use 
of the word which must be referred to the 
original character of the patronus. 

CLIENTE'LA. [Clibns.] 

CLITEUS (dffir/r), the large shield worn 
by the Greeks and Romans, which was origi- 
nally of the circular form, and is said to have 
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been first used by Proetus and Acrisius of Ar- 
gos, and therefore is called clipew ArgoUcut, 
and likened to the sun. But the ciipeus is 
often represented in Roman sculpture of an 
oblong oval, which makes the distinction be- 
tween the conmion buckler and that of Argos. 

Tiie outer rim was termed uvtv^ by the 
Greeks ; and in the centre was a projection 
called bfi^alS^ ox umbo^ which served as a 
sort of weapon by itself, or caused the mis- 
siles of the enemy to glance off from the 
shield. 

In the Homeric times, the Greeks merely 
used a leather strap (je'kafi^v) to support the 
shield, but subsequently a handle {fixa^ov or 
6;t<^vf7), the usie and form of whkh are exhib- 
ited in the annexed cut. 




When the census was instituted by Servius 
Tullius at Rome, the first class onlvused the 
cUpeuSy and the second were armed with the 
«cufttm [Scutdm] ; but after the Roman sol- 
diery received pay, the ciipeus wa^ discontin- 
ued altogether for the Mcutwrn. 

CLITE'LLAE, a pair of panniers,and there- 
fore only used in the plural number. In Italy 
they were commonly used with mules or 
asses ; but in other countries they were also 
applied to horses, of whici^ an instance is 
given in the annexed woodcut from the col- 
umn of Trajan. 
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CLOA'GA, a sewer, » dram. Rome «v 
intersected by numerous sewers, some of 
which were of an immense size: the most 
o^brated of them was the cloaca mammm, 
the construction of which is ascribed to Tar- 
q[uinius Phscust It was formed by three 
tiers of archesj one within the other, the in- 
nermost of which is a semicircular vault of 
14 feet in diameter. The mamier of its con- 
struction is shown in Jthe annexed cut. 




Under the republic, the administration of 
the sewers was entrusted to the censors ; but 
under the empire, particular officers were ap- 
pointed for that purpose, called cloaearum cu- 
ratares, who employed condemned criminals 
in cleansing and repairing them. 

CLOCK. [HoROLooiuM.] 

COA VESTIS, the Coanj robe, was a 
transparent dress, chiefly worn by women of 
loose reputation. It has been supposed to 
have been made of silk, because in Cos silk 
was spun and woven at a very early period. 

COACTOE, the name of collectors of va- 
rious sorts, e. g. thb servants of the publicani, 
or farmers of the public taxes, who collected 



th6 revenues for them, and those who coUect 
ed the money from the purchasers of things 
sold at a public auction. Horace informs us 
that his ntther was a* enactor of this kind. 
Moreover, the servants of the money-changers 
were so called, from colteeting their debts 
for them. The ^^coactores agminis** were 
tiie soldiers who brou^t up the rei^r of a line 
of march: 

CO'CHL£AR(icoA:X£4i^o£ov),akiadof spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a point 
at one end, and at the other was broad and 
hollow like oar spoons. The pointed end 
was used for drawug snails {cochUue) out of 
their shells, and eating them, whence it de- 
rived its name ; and the broader part for eat- 
ing ««?«» &c. 

Cochlear was also the name given to a 
small measure like our spoonful. 

CODEX, identical with «MMfer, w Claudius 
and ChdiuMf eUuutnim.an6 dottrumf cauda and 
codot originally signified the trunk or stem of 
a tree. The name codex was especially ap- 
plied to wooden tablets bound together and 
lined with a coat of wax, for the purpose of 
writing Upon them, and when, at a later age, 
parchment or pap^, or other materials were 
substituted ibr wood, and put together in the 
shape of a bo<4L, the name of codex was still 
given to them. In the time of Cicero, we 
&m1 it.also applied to the tablet on which a 
bill was written. At a stiH later period, du- 
ring the time of the emperors, the word was 
used to express any collection of laws or con- 
stitutions of the emperors, whotber made by 
private individuals or by public authority, as 
the Codes Gregorianus, Codem Thitodonta&tt, 
and Codex Juatiman£u», 

COE^MPTIO. [Matrihonium.] 

COENA. As the Roman meals are not 
always clearly distinguished, it will be con- 
venient to treat of all under the most impor- 
tant one ; and we shall confine ourselves to 
the description of the ordinary life of the imd 
die ranks of society in the Augustan age, no- 
ticing incidentally the most remarkable aevi- 
ations. 

llie meal with which the Roman some- 
times began the day was the jentaculum^ 
which was chiefly taken by children, or sick 
persons, or the luxurious. An irregular meal 
(if we may so express it) was not likely to 
have any very regular time ; two epigrams of 
Martiid, however, seem to ^ the hour at 
about three or four o'clock in the momin|^. 
Bread formed the substantial part of this 
early breakfast, to which cheese, or dried 
fruit, as dates and raisins, were sometimes 
added. 

Next followed the prandittm or luncheon, 
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with persons of simple h^its a frugal meal, 
usually taken about twelve or one o'clock. 

The coenOf or principal meal of the day, 
corresponding to our ** dinner,** was usually 
taken about three o'clock in. the time of Cice- 
ro and Augustus, though we read of some 
persons not dining till near sunset. A Ro- 
man dinner at the house of a wealthy man 
usually consisted of three courses. .The first 
was called mromuUUf antecoena or gustathf 
and was maae up of all sorts of stimulants to 
t^ appetite. Eggs also were so. indispensa- 
ble to the first course that they almost gavo 
a name to it (a6 ovo usque ad mala). The fru- 

fility of Martial only allowed of lettuce and 
icenian olives ; indeed he himself tells us 
that the promuUis was a refinement of mo- 
dem luxury. It would far exceed our limits 
to mention all the dishes which formed the 
second course of a Roman dinner. Of birds, 
the Guinea hea(4/ra avis)^ the pheasant {pha- 
tianat so called from Phasis, a river of Col- 
chis), and the thrush, were most in repute ; 
the liver of a capon steeped in milk, and bee- 
caficos (ficedulae) dressed with pepper, were 
held a (jCelicacy? The peacock, according to 
Macrobius, was first introduced by Horten- 
sius the orator, at an inaugural supper, and 
acquiied such repute among, the Roman gour- 
man(^ as to be commonly sold for fifty dena- 
rii. Other birds are mentioned, as t^e duck 
Imnaa)^ especially its head and breast; the 
woodcock {attageri)f the turtle, and flamingo 
{phoenicopterus), the tongue of which. Martial 
tells us, especially commended itself to the 
delicate palate. Of fish the variety was per- 
haps still greater : the charr {gcanu)^ the tur- 
bot (jrhombus), the sturgeon (aetp«n«er), the 
mullet (mullus)f were highly prized, and dress- 
ed in the most various fashions. Of solid 
meat, pork seems to have been the favourite 
dish, especially sucking-pi|^. Boar's flesh 
and venison were also in high repute, espe- 
cially the former, described by Juvenal as 
anwuU propter eanvivia natum. Condiments 
were added to most of these dishes: such 
were the muriaj a kind of pickle made from 
the tunny fish; the ganun sociorum^ made 
from the intestines of the mackerel {»comber\ 
80 called because brought from abroad ; oZec, 
a sort of brine ; faex, the sediment of wine, 
&c. Several kinds oi fungi are mentioned, 
trafles {boletiY n;iU8ljrooms {tuberee)^ which 
either made dishes by themselves, or formed 
the garniture for larger dishes. 

It must not be supposed that the artistes of 
imperial ^ome were at all behind ourselves 
in the preparations and arrangements of the 
table. . In a large household, the functiona- 
ries to whom this important duty was en- 



trusted were four, the butler (promtw), the 
cook {archimagiru8)t the arranger of the dish- 
es {structor), and the carver {carptor or scissor). 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate ges- 
ticulations. 

** — minimo sane diacrimine refert, 
Oou vultu lepores, ei quo galUiia secetur." 

In the supper of Petronius, a l&rge round 
tray {fercxdum^ repositoriwn) is brought in, with 
the signs of the zodiac figured all round it. 
upon each of which the artiste (structor) had 
placed some appropriate viand, a goose on 
Aquarius, a pair of scales with tarts (scriblitae) 
and cheesecakes {placentae) in each scale on 
Libra, &c. In the middle was placed a hive 
supported by delicate herbage. Presently four 
slaves come forward dancing to the sound of 
music, and take away the upper part of the 
dish; beneath appear aU kmds of dressed 
meats ; a hare with wings, to imitate Pega- 
sus, in the middle ; and four figures of Mar- 
syas at the comers, pouring hot sauce (garum 
piperatum) over the fish, that were swimming 
m the Euripus below. So entirely had the 
Romans lost all shame of luxury, since the 
days when Cincius, in supporting the Fan- 
nian law, charged his own age with the enor- 
mity of introducing the porcus Trojanut^ a sort 
of pudding stuffed with the flesh of other ani 
mads. 

The third course was the bellariaOT dessert, 
to which Hohice alludes when he says of Ti- 
gellius 06 ovo usque ad mala citaret ; it consisted 
of fraits (which the Romans usually ate un- 
cooked), such as almonds (amygctalas), dried 
grapes {uuae passae)^ dates (palmulaef laryotae, 
dacti/li) ; t>fsweetmeats and confections, called 
edulia mellitaf duldaria, such as cheesecakes 
{cupediae, cruetula, /t6a, placentae, artologani), 
almond cakes {coptae), tarts (scribUtaeXvfhence 
the maker of them ;was called pistor aulciarius, 
plaeentarixUf lU>ariuSf &c. 

We will now suppose the table spread and 
the guests assembled, each with his mappa or 
napkin, and in his dinner dress, called coena- 
toria or cubitorioj usually of a bright colour, and 
variegated with flowers. First they took off 
their shoes, for fear of soiling the couch,which 
was often inlaid with ivorv or tortoiseshell, 
and covered with cloth of ^old. Next they lay 
down to eat, the head restmg on the left elbow 
and supported by cushions. There were usu- 
ally, but not always, three on the same couch, 
the middle place being esteemed the most 
honourable. Around the tables stood the ser- 
vants {mimstri) clothed in a tunic, and girt 
with napkins ; some removed the dishes and 
wiped the tables with a rough .cloth, others 
gave the guests water for their hands, or 
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cooled the room with fans. Here stood an 
eastern youth behind his master'scouch, ready 
to answer the noise of the fingers^while others 
bore a large platter of different kinds of meat 
to the guests. 

Dinner was set oat in a room called coemrttb 
or diaeta (which two words perhaps convejred 
to a Roman ear nearlr the same distinction 
as oar dining-room and parlour). The coena- 
ihi in rich men*s houses, was fitted up with 

. great magnificence. Suetonius mentions a 
snpper-rbom in the golden palace of Nero, 
constructed like a theatre,with shifting scenes 
to change with every course. In the midst 
of the coenatio were set three couches {trieU- 
su), answering in shape to the square, as the 
long semicircular couches (sigmata) did to the 
ovsd tables. An account ox the disposition of 
the coaches, and of the place wnich each 

guest occupied, is given in the article Tbi- 

CLINIUM. 

For an account of Greek meals, see the ar- 
ticle Deipnon. 
COENA'CTJLUM. [Domus.] 
COENATIO. [CoBNA.] 
COFFIN. [FuNus.J 

COGNATl, COGNATIO. The cognatio 
was the relationship of blood, which existed 
between those who were sprung from a com- 
mon pair ; and all persons so related were 
oiled eognati. 

The foundation Of cognatio is a legal mar- 
liage. The term cognatus (with some excep> 
tions) comprehends agruUua} an agnatus may 
be a comUutf but a cognattuia onlviui agnatus 
when his relationsh^ by blood - is traced 
through males. 

Thoise who were of the same blood by both 
parents were sometimes called germani ; con- 
iangumei were those who had a common father 
only; and uurini those who bad a common 
mother only. 
CO'GNITOR. [Actio.] 
COGNO'MEN. [NoMBN.] 
COHORS. [ExBRciTus.] 
COLLE'GI UM. The persons who formed 
t collefi^um were called colUgae or sodaUt. 
The word collegiimi properly expresaed the 
notion of several persons being united in any 
oflSce for any common purpose ; it afterwards 
came to signify a body of persons, and the 
union which bound them together. The col- 
legium was the iraipla of the Greeks. 

The legal notion m a collegium was as fol- 
lows : — ^A collegium or corpus, as it was also 
called, must consist of three persons at least. 
Persons who legally formed such an associa- 
tion were said corpus habere^ which is equiva- 
enttoourphrase of being incorporated; and in 
k^timettheywereiaidtobeeorporattjandthe 
h2 
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body was called a corporatio. Associations of 
individuals, who were entitled to have a cor 

C, could hold property in common. Such a 
y, which was sometimes also called a uni* 
versitasj was a legal unity. That which was 
due to the body, was not due to the individu- 
als of it ; and that which the body owed, was 
not the debt of the individuals. The .common 
property of the body was liable to be seized 
and sold for the debts of the bodj. 

It does not appear how collegia were form- 
ed, except that some were specially established 
by legal authority. Other eolle^a were pro- 
bablv formed by voluntary associations of in- 
dividuals under the provisions of some genend 
legal authority, such as those of the publl- 
cani. 

Some of these corporate bodies resembled 
our companies or guilds ; such were the foJtro- 
runty pistorunif &e. collegia. Others were of a 
religious character; such as the pontificum, 
augurunij fratrwn arvalium collegia. Others 
were bodies concerned about government and 
administration ; as tribunorvm pl^ns, quaesto- 
runif decurioman collegia. 

According to the definition of a collegium, 
the consuls being only two in number were 
not a collegium, though each was called col- 
lega with respect to the other, and their union 
in office was called collegium. 

When a new member was taken into a col- 
legium, he was said co-optariy and the old 
members wer6 said with respect to him, re- 
cipere in collegium. The mode of filling up va- 
cancies would vary in different collegia. The 
statement of their rules belongs to the several 
heads of Augub, Pontifbx, &c. 

COLO'NIA, a colony, contains the same 
element as the verb colere. "to cultivate," and 
as the word c<]iZontM,whicn probably originally 
signified a " tiller of the earth.'' 

1. Greek. The usual Greek words for a 
colony are dtroiKla aiid KTiijpovxia. The lat- 
ter word, which signified a division of con- 
quered lands among Athenian citizens, and 
which corresponds in some respects to the 
Roman coUmWf is explained in the article 
Clbruchi. 

The earlier Greek colonies, called aTrdiKlait 
"were usually composed of mere bands of ad- 
venturers, who left their native country, with 
their families and property, to seek a new 
home for themselves. Some of the colonies, 
which arose in consequence of foreign inva- 
sion or civil wars, were" undertaken without 
any formal consent from the rest of the com- 
munity ; but usually a colony was sent out 
with tne approbation of the mother country, 
and under the management of a leader (oUi' 
ffn^f) appointed by it. But whatever may 
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have been the orifiQ of the colony, it was 
always considered in a political point of view 
independent of the mother country, called 
by tne Greeks nutropoU* (/i^rpdm^Aif ), the 
^ mother-city," and entireljr emancipated from 
ft» control. At the same time, thoogh a col- 
ony was in no political subiection to its parent 
state, it was united to it by the ties of ^lial 
affection ; and, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the 
patent state corresponded to tiiose of a daugh- 
ter to her mother. Hence, in all matters of 
common interest, the colony gave precedence. 
to the mother state ; and the founder of the 
colony {oUun7ii)j who might be considered 
as the representative of the parent state, was 
usudly worshipped, after his death, as a hero. 
Also, when the colony became in its turn a 
parent, it usually sought a leader for the colony 
which it intended to found from the original 
mother country ;* and the same feeling m re- 
spect was manifested by embassies which 
were sent to honour the principal festivals of 
the parent state, and also by bestowing places 
of honour and other marks of respect upon 
the ambassadors and other members of the 
parent state, when they visited the colony at 
testivals and on similar occasions. The c<4- 
onists also worshipped in their new settiament 
the same deities as they had been accuatooaed 
to honour in their native country : the sacred 
fire, whick was constantly kept bummg on their 
pobUc hearth, was taken from ihe Prvtaneium 
of the parent citv ; and sometimes tne priests 
also were brougnt from the mother state. In 
the same spirit, it was considered a violation 
of sacred ties for a mother country and a colony 
to make war upon one another. 

The preceding account of the relations be- 
tween the Greek colonies and the mother 
country is supported l^ the history whidi 
Thucydides gives us of the quaird between 
Corcyra and Corinth. Corcyra was a colony 
of Coiinth, and Epidamnus a colony of Cor- 
cyra ; but the leacler (ocKt^m^) of the colony 
of Epidamnus was a Corinthian who was in- 
vited from the metropolis Corinth. In course 
of time, in consequence of civil dissensions, 
and attacks from the neighbouring barbsxians, 
tfaye Epidamniaus apply for aid to Corcyrai' 
but their request is rejected. They next ap- 
ply to the Corinthians, Who took Epidamnus 
under their protectioo, thinking, says Thucy- 
dides, that tne colony was no less theirs than 
the Corcyreans' : and also induced to do so 
through natred of the Corcyreans, because 
they nefflected them though they were colo- 
nisu ; for they did not give to the Corinthi- 
ans the customary honours and d^»rence in 
die poblifi solemnities and sacrififles, which 



the other colonies were wont to pay to the 
mother country. The Corcyreans; who had 
become very powerAil by sea, took oflfence at 
the Corinthians receiving Epidamnus under 
their protection, and the result was a war be- 
tween Corcyra and Corinth. The Cor^re- 
ans sent ambassadors to Athens to ask as- 
sistance ; and in reply to the objection that 
they were a cdony of Corinth, they said 
*' that every colony, as long as it is treated 
kindly, resets the mother country: but 
when a is injured, is alienated from it; for 
colonists are not sent out as subjects, bat 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home." 

It is true that ambitions states, snch as 
Athens, sometimes claimed dominion ovsr 
other states on the ground of relationship; 
but, as a general rule, colonies may be re^ 
garded as independent states, attaoied to 
their metropolis by ties of sympathy ttid 
common descent, but no frirther. The case 
of Potidaea, to which the Corinthians sent 
annually the chief magistrates (StffuovfiyoO$ 
appears to have been an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

2. Rohan. A kind of coloniaEatkm seems 
to have existed among the oldest Italian na- 
tions, who, on certain occasions, sent out 
th^ superfiuous male popuhitioQ, vhih anas 
in their nands, to seek for a new home. But 
these were apparently mere bands of adven- 
turers, and such colonies rather lesemUsd 
the old Greek colonies, than those by which 
Rome extended her dominion and her namsu 

Colonies were established by the Romans 
as far back as the annals or traditions of the 
city extend, and the practice was conthmed. 
without intermission, during the republic ant 
under the empire. Colomes were intended 
to keep in check a conquered people, and 
also to repress hostile incursions ; and their 
chief object was originally the extension and 
preservation of the Roman dominion in Italy. 
Cicero calls the old Itahan colonies the pro- 
pugmictda imperii. Another object was to in 
crease the population. Sometimes the imme- 
diate direct of a c<^ony was to carry of a 
number of turbulent and discontented per- 
sons. Colonies were also established for flha 
purpose (Mf providing for veteran soldiers, a 
practice which lyas b^;un hy Sulls, and con- 
tinued uttder the emperors: these colonise 
wero called miUtares. 

The old Roman colonies were in the natnie 
of garrisons planted in conquered towns, and 
the colonists had a portion of the conqueisd 
territory (usually a third part) assigned to 
them. Tne mhahitants retained the rest of 
their lands, and lived together with the nev 
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•ettien, who alune composed the proper col- 
ony. The conquered people must at first 
have been quite a distinct class from, and in- 
ferior to the colonists. 

No colonia wa* established without a kx, 
plebiscitum, or senatasconsultom ; a fact 
which shows that a Roman colony was never 
t mere body of adventurers, hot had a regular 
organization by the parent state. When a 
law was passed lor founding a colony, persons 
were appointed ta superintend its formation 
{colmuam, tUthtcere), These persons varied in 
number, but three wiis a common number 
(trittmviri ad cohno* dedttcatdas). We also 
read of duumvin, qvinquemn. nirfnjUwti for the 
same purpose. The law nxed the quantity 
of land that was to be di^ributed, and how 
much was to be assigned to each person. 
No Roman could be sent out as a colonist 
without his free consent, and when the colo- 
ny was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
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[ up the number of volunteers. 
The colonia proceeded to its place of 
tination in the form of an army Cavb vexiUo), 
which is indicated on the coins or some colo- 
niae. An urbs, if one did not already exist, 
was a necessary part of a new colony, and 
its limits were marked out by a plough, which 
iM also indicated on ancient coins. The co- 
lonia had also a territory, which, whether 
marked out by the plough or uc^ was at 
least marked out by metes and bounds. Thus 
the ufba and territory of the ccdonia respect- 
ively corresDonded to (he urbs Roma aad its 
temtorjr. Religious ceremonies always ac- 
companied the foundation of the colony, and 
the anniversary was afterwards observed. It 
is stated that s^ colony could not be sent out 
to the same place to which a colony had 
already been sent in due form (mupkato de- 
ducta). This merely means, that so long as 
the colony maintained its existence, there 
could be no new colony in the same place ; a 
doctrine that would hardly need proof, for a 
new colony implied a new assignment of 
lands ; but new settlers (novt adacrifii) might 
be sent to occupy colonial lands not already 
assigned. Indeed it was not unusual for a 
colony to receive additions, and a colony 
might be re-established, if it seemed necessa- 
ry, from any cause. 

The commissioners appointed to conduct 
the colony had apparently a profitable office, 
and the establishment of a new settlement 
gave employment to numerous functionaries, 
among whom Cicero enumerates— apporitore*, 
•mbae^ librani^praeconett arckitecti. 'the foun- 
dation of a colony might then, in many cases, 
not only be a mere party measure, carried for 
the pnipoae of gaining populanty, but it would 



give those in power an opportunity of pro 
viding places for many of their friends. 

The colonies founded by the Romans were 
divided into two great classes of colonies of 
Roman citizens and Latin colonies; names 
which had no reference to the persons who 
formed the colonies, but merely indicated 
their pOUtical rights with respect to Rome as 
members of the colony. The members of a 
Roman colony {txioma ctvmm Romanorum) 
preserved all the rights of Roman citizens, 
llae members of a Latin colony (cofoiua Latina) 
ceased to have the frill rights of Roman citi- 
zens. Probably some of the old Latin colo- 
nies were established by the Romans in con- 
junction with other Latin states. After the 
conquest of Latium, the Romans established 
colonies, called Latin colonies, in various 
parts of It^y. Roman citizens, who chose to 
join such colonies, rave up their civic rights, 
for the more solid advantage of a grant 
of land, and became Latini. [Civitas.] 
Such colonies were subject to and part 
of the Roman state ; but they did not pos- 
sess the Roman franchise, and had no po- 
litical bond among themselves. The lex Ju- 
Ua, passed a. o. 90. gave the Roman franctuse 
to the members or the Latin colonies and the 
Socii ; and such Latin colonies and states et 
the Socii were then called mwMpioj and be- 
came complete members of the Koman state. 
Thus there was then reallr no diffinrence be^ 
tween these municipia ana the Romm ceto- 
niae, except in their historical origin: <^ 
meoibers of both were Roman citizens, end 
the Roman law prevailed in both. 

In the colonies, as at Rome, the popular 
assembly had originally the sovereign power ; 
thev chose the magistrates, and could even 
make laws. When the popular assemblies 
became a me^e form in Rome, and the elec- 
tions were transferred by Tiberius to the 
senate, the same thing happened in the colo- 
nies, whose senates then possessed whatever 
TOwer had once belonged to the community. 
The common name or this senate was wrd9 
decurionum; in later, times, simply ordo and 
curia ; the members of it were deewriinut or 
curialet. Thus, in the later ages, curia is op- 
posed to »eruuu$, the former being the s^iate 
of a colony, and the latter the senate of 
Rome. But the terms senatus and senator 
were also applied to the senate and members 
of the senate of a colony. After the decline 
of the popular assemblies, the senate had the 
whole mtemal administration of a city, con- 
jointly with the magistratus ; but only a de- 
curio could be a magistratus, and the choice 
I was made by the decuriones. 
I The highest magistratus of a eotonia were 
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the duumviri or quattuorviri, so called, as the 
members might vary, whose functions may be 
compared with those of the consulate at Rome 
before the establishment df the praetorship. 
The name duumviri seems to have been the 
most common. Their principal duties were 
the administration of justice, and accordingly 
we find on inscriptions " Duumviri J. D." (juri 
dicundo), ** Quattuorviri J. D." The name 
consul also occurs in inscriptions to denote 
this chief magistracy ; and even dictator and 
praetor occur under the empire and under the 
republic. The ofi&ce of the duumviri lasted 
a year. 

In some ItaUan towns there was a nraefectus 
juri dicundo ;. he was in the place of, and not 
co-eiistent with, the duumviri The duum- 
viri were, as we have seen, originally chosen 
by the people ; but the praefectus was ap- 
pointed annually in Rome, and sent to the 
town called a ^raefectura, which might be 
either a municipium or a colonia, for it was 
only in the matter of the praefectus that a 
town called a praefectura diflfered from other 
Italiaa towns. Arpinum is called both a mu- 
nicipium and a praefectura ; and Cicero, a na- 
tive of this place, obtained the highest honours 
that Rome could confer. 

The censor, curator, or quinquennaUs, all 
which names denote the same functionary, 
was alao a municipal magistrate, and corre- 
sponded to the censor at Rome, and in some 
cases, perhaps, to the quaestor also. Censors 
are mentioned in Livy as magistrates of the 
twelve Latin colonies. The quinquennales 
were sometimes duumviri, sometimes quattu- 
orviri ; but thev are always carefully distin- 
guished from the duumviri and quattuorviri 
J . D. ; and their functions were those of cen- 
sors. They held their office for one year, and 
during the four intermediate years the func- 
tions were not exercised. The office of cen- 
sor or quinquennalis was higher in rank than 
that of the duumviri J. D., and it could only 
be filled by those who had discharged the other 
offices of the municipality. 

COLOSSUS (KQXocc6c)t is used both by 
the Greeks and Romans to signify a statue 
larger than life; but as such statues were 
very common, the word was more frequently 
applied to designate figures of gigantic di- 
mensions. 

Such figures were first executed in Egypt, 
and were afterwards made by the Greeks and 
Romans. Among the colossal statues of 
Greece, the most celebrated was the bronze 
eolosaus at Rhodes, dedicated to the sun, the 
height of which was about 90 feet. 

COLUMBA'RIUM, a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, also signified a sepulchral cnamber 
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formed to receive the ashes of the lower orders 
or dependents of ^eat families ; and in the 
plural, the niches m which the cinerary urns 
{oUae) were deposited. 

COLUMNA {kIo)v, otv?^), a pUlar or 
column. 

The use of the trunks of trees placed up- 
right for supporting buildings, unquestionably 
led to the aaoption of aimilar supports wrought 
in stone. As the tree requirea to be based 
upon a flat square stone, and to have a stone 
or tile of similar form fixed on its summit to 
preserve it from decav, so the column was 
made with a square base, and was covered 
with an abacus. [Abacus.] Hence the princi- 
pal parts of which every column consists are 
three, the base (basis), the shaft (scapus), and 
the capital (capitulum). 

In toe Doric, which is the oldest style of 
Greek architecture, we must consider all the 
columns in the same row as having one com- 
mon base, whereas in the Ionian and Corin- 
thian each column has a separate base, called 
spira. The capitals of these two latter orders 
show, on comparison with the Doric, a much 
richer style of ornament ; and the character 
of lightness and elegance is further obtained 
in them by their more slender shaft, its height 
being much greater in proportion to its thick- 
ness. Of all these circumstances some idea 
may be formed by the inspection of the three 
accompanying specimens of pillars. The first 
on the left hand is Doric, the second Ionic, 
and the third Corinthian. 




In all the orders the shaft tapers from the 
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iMttom towaidf tiie top. The shaft was, 
however, made with a slight swelling in the 
middle, which was called the entasig. It was, 
moreover, almost universally channelled or 
fluted. 

Rows of columns were generally employed 
in the interior and exterior of buildings ; but 
single colunms were also erected to com- 
memorate persons or events. Among these, 
some of the most remarkable were the colum- 
nae rottratae, called by that name because 
three ship-beaks proceeded from each side of 
them, and designed to record successful en- 
gagements at sea. The most important and 
celebrate* 1 of those which yet remain, is one 
erected in honour of the consul C. Duillius, 
on occasion of his victory over the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, B. c. 261. 




Oohunna Rostrata. Co^umu Tn^ana. 

Columns were also employed to commemo- 
rate the dead. The column on the right hand 
in the last woodcut, exhibits that which the 
senate erected to the honour of the Emperor 
Trajan . Similar columns were erected to the 
mem<Hy of many of the Roman emperors. 

COMA {K^urfh the hair of the head. 

In very early times the Romans wore their 
hair long, and hence the Romans of the Au- 
gustan age designated their ancestors tntotm, 
vodeapiUati. But this fashion did pot last 
liter the year b. c. 300. The women, too, 
dtoieod their hair with simplicity, at least xm- 
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til the time of the emperors, and probabW 
much in the same style as those of Greece*; 
but at the Augustan period a variety of differ- 
ent head-dresses came into fashion. 

Both Greeks and Romans had some pecu- 
liar customs connected with the growth of 
their hair. The Spartans combed and dressed 
their heads with especial care when about to 
encounter any gieat danger. The sailors of 
both nations shaved off their hair after an 
escape from shipwreck, or other heavy calam- 
ity, and dedicated it to the gods. In the earlier 
ages, the Greeks of both sexes cut their hair 
close in mourning; but subsequently this 
practice was confined to the women, the men 
leaving theirs long and neglected, as was the 
custom amongst Uie Romans. 

In childhood, that is, up to the age of pu- 
berty, the hair of the males was suffered to 
grow long amongst both nations, when it was 
clipped and dedicated to some river or deity. 
At Athens this ceremony was performed on 
the third day of the festival Apaturia, which 
ia therefore termed KovpeHric. 

In both countries Uie slaves were shaved as 
a mark of servitude. 

The vestal virgins also cut their hair short 
upon taking their vows ; which rite still re- 
muns in the papal church, in which all fe- 
males have their hair cut dose upon taking 
the veiL 

COMISSATIO (derived from KOftoc), the 
name of a drinking entertainment, which took 
place after the coena, from which, however, 
It must be distinguished. 

The comissatio was frequently prolonged 
to a late hour at night.whencie the verb comit' 
sari means ** to revel," and the substantive co* 
naatator a " reveller," or " debauchee." 

COMI'TIA, the public assemblies of the 
Roman people (from com'to for coeo)^ at which 
all the most important business of the state 
was transacted, such as the election of magis- 
trates, the passing of laws, the declaration of 
war, the making of peace, and, in some cases, 
the trial of persons charged with pubhc crimes. 
There were three kinds of comitia^ acccording 
to the three different divisions of the Roman 
people. 

I. The CoMiTiA CURJATA, or assembly of 
the curiae^ the institution of which is assigned 
to Romulus. 

II. The CoMiTiA Centuriata, or assembly 
of the centuries, in which the people gave 
their votes according to the classification in- 
stituted by Servius TuUius. 

ni. The CoMiTiA Tbibuta, or assembly of 
the people according to their division into the 
local tribes. The fost two required the autho- 
iity<rfthe senate, and could not be hekl with 
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out taking the auspices ; the comituttrilmta did 
not require these sanctioiis. 

1. CoMiTiA CvtLiATA. TYiM piimitiTe as- 
sembly of ihe Romans originated at a time 
when there was no second order of the state. 
It was a meeting of the popuhtSf or original 
hargesses, assembled in their tribes of houses, 
and no member of the plebt could vote at such 
a meeting. The ancient muhu o£ Romo con- 
sisted (tf two tribes— the Ramke* or JUnaunsea 
and the Titien9e$ or Ttfte*, called after the two 
patronymic heroes of the state Romiu, RemiUf 
or RomuhtM^ and Titu§ TatiM ; to which wis 
subeequenriy added a third tribe, the Lueeret 
or L»etrm»e9. The Ramtua are supposed to 
hare been the Romans proper, the TuUst Sa 
bines, and the Liuertt^ Latms or of a Tyrrhe- 
nian stock. 

The three origin^ tribes of the jtopHbu or 
patra were divided into thirty ewriae^ Ml each 
of these into ten gtniet or houses ; and this 
number of the gentes also corresponded to the 
number of councillors who represented them 
in the senate, which consisted of 300 mem- 
bers. 

The comitia curiata were thus the assembly 
of the original patricians, in which thev voted 
by curiae. This assembly was chiefly held 
for confirming some ordinance of tho senate : 
DO matter could be brought before them ex- 
cept by the authority of the senate ; and with 
regard to elections and laws, they had merely 
the power of confirming or rejectmg what the 
senate had already decreed. After Uie estab- 
lishment of the comitia centuriaUit the two 
principal reasons for summoning the comitia 
curiata were, either the passing of a iear curiata 
de imperioj or the elections of priests. The Us 
curiata de imperio was necessary in order to 
confer upon the dictator, consuls, and other 
magistrates, hnperium or military command ; 
without this they had only a potetta» or civil 
authority,^ and were not allowed to meddle 
with military affairs. The comiHa curiata were 
also held for the purpose d^ carrying into effect 
the form of adoption called adrogation for the 
confirmation of wills, and for the ceremony 
called deteatatio sacrorum. They were held in 
that part of the forum which was called eomi- 
tiunh and where the tribunal («ug;pe«fttm) stood. 
The patrician magistrates properly held the 
comitia curiata; or, if the Question to be pro- 
poaed had relation to sacred righto, the ponti- 
fices presided. As the popular element m the 
Roman state increased in power and import- 
ance, and the plebeians came to be placed on 
a footing of politicat equality with the patrici- 
ans, the meetings of the comitaa curiata were 
little more than a matte^of form ; their sufilvt- 
fss were represented by &e tiriity HotoM of 



the curiae, wliose duty it was to summoii Hif 
curiae when the meetmgs actually took plactf^ 
just as the classes in the eomiHa ceiUuriaU 
were summoned by a ttumpetor (comieen ot 
classicus). Hence, when the comitia curiata 
were held for the iiiauguration Of a ilamen, for 
the making of a will, &c., they vrere called 
specially the comitia calata, or ** the munmotted 
assembly.** 

II. The Comitia Gbntubiata, or, as they 
were sometimes called, the coti^tia majora, 
were a result of the constitution gfenerally at- 
tributed to Servius Tullius, the sixth king oi 
Rome. The obj[ect of this legislator seems to 
have been to unite in one body the popuhu or 
patricians— the old burgesses of tWe three 
tribes, and the jMte, or the commonalty who 
had grown up oy their side; and to give the 
chief weight in the state to wealth and num- 
bers, rather than to birth and family preten- 
sions. With a view to this he formed a plan 
by virtue of which the people would vote on 
ail important questions according to their 
equipmento when on military service, and ac- 
cording to the position which thet occupied 
in the great phalanx or army of this city : in 
other words, according to their property ; for 
it was this which enabled them to equip them- 
selves according to the prescribed method, in 
many of the Greek states the heavy armed sol- 
diers were identical with the citizens possess^ 
ing the full AiEinchise ; and instances occur in 
Greek history when the privileged classes 
have lost their prerogatives, frook putting the 
arms of a fuU citizen into the hands of the com- 
monalty; so that the principle which regu- 
lated the votes in the state oy the arrange- 
ment of the army of the state, was notpe- 
culiar to the constitution of Servius. This 
arrangement considered the whole state as 
forming a re^lar army, with its cavalry, 
heavy-armed infantry, reserve, carpenters, 
musicians^ and baggage-train. The cavalry 
included, first, the six equestrian centuries, 
or the aex auffragiay whicn consisted exclu- 
sively of patricians, who had the requisite 
amount oi property; to which were added 
twelve centuries <» plebeian knighte, selected 
from the richest members of the commonalty. 
The foot-soldiers were organized hi the follow- 
ing five classes :— 1. Those whose property 
was at least 100,000 aeeea ot pounds* w«ight 
of copp^. They were eauipped in a complete 
suit of bronze armour, in order to give theii 
wealth and importance ite proper political in- 
fittence, they were reckoned as forming 80 
centuries; namely, 40 of young men {iunioree) 
ftofa 17 to 45, and 40 of ^Idor m^n (emiorwe) 
Those whoee 
under HIO^OOO 



of 45 yean and upwards. 3. ' 
propMty was «boi»79,00aaBd i 
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MiM, lad whowera efoipped wiUi tlM wooden I 
scMfum instead of the bronze cUpeus, bnt had 
no coat of mail. They made up 20 centuries, 
10 of jumores and 10 of amiorea. 3. Those 
whose property was above 50,000 oases and 
below 75,000, and who had neither coat of 
mail nor greaves. They consisted of the same 
nnmber of centuries as the second class, simi> 
lariy divided into jtmiorea and seniora. 4. 
Those whose property was above 25,000 oatet 
and below 50,000, and who were armed with 
the pike and javelin only. This class also 
contained 20 centuries. 5. Those whose pro^ 
perty was between 12,500 and 25,000 agaea, 
aod who were armed with slings and darts. 
They formed 30 centuries. The first four 
classes composed Uie phalanx : the fifth class, 
the. light-armed infantry. Those citizens 
whose property fell short of the qualification 
for the fifth class were reckoned ad supemu« 
meraries. Of these the^e were two centuries 
of the aecenai and vehtiy whose property ex* 
ceeded 1500 aasea; one century of the proie* 
faru, whose property was under 1500 <i««e9 and 
' above 375 ; and one century of the capUe-cenai, 
whose property fell shcnrt of 375 aaaea. All 
these centuries were classed eccording to 
their prop«ty : but besides thesi;, there were 
^ree centuries which were classed according 
to their occupation ; thd fabri or carpenters, 
attached to ^e centuries of the first class *, 
the comicmea or horn-blowers, and the tubidnea 
or tiftcmet, the trumpeters, who were reckoned 
with the fourth class. Thus there would be 
in all 195 centuries, 19 of cavalry, 140 of 
heavy infantry, 30 of light infantry, 4 (rf re- 
serve and camp-followers, and 3 of smiths and 
musicians. In voting it was intended to give 
the first class and the knights a preponderance 
ever the rest of the centuries, and this was 
effected 88 WA have just mentioned ; for the 
first class, with the knights and the fitbri, 
amoonted to 99 centuries, and the last four 
classes, with the supernumeraries and musi- 
cianSf to 06 centurie8,who were thus outvoted 
by tne others, even though they themselves 
were nnaniraous. Even if we suppose that 
the fabri were expected 4o vote rather with 
the lower classes ttian with the first dass to 
whidi they were asmied, the first class, with 
Ihe knighto, would stul have a majority of one 
centwy. The same principle vras observed 
When the army was serving in the field. As 
the centuries of aeniona consisted of persons 
beyond the military age, the jvmoraa alone 
are to be taken inta thet account here. The 
first class sent its 40 centuries of junioreaf of 

a 30 formed the prindpaa and 10 were 
among the tHarn, who probably owed 
ame to the fact that they were made 



np ont of all the tluve heavy-armed classes; 
the second and third classes nimished 20 cen- 
turies apiece,«i. e. twice the number of their 
Junior votes, and 10 from each class stood 
among the trimii^ the rest being haatati with 
shields; the fourth class supplied 10 cehtunes, 
the number of its junior votes,who formed the 
kaatad without shields ; the fifth class fur- 
nished 30 centuries, twice the number of its 
junior votes, who formed the thirty centuries 
ofroMTu. To these werft added 10 turmaa of 
cavalry, or 300 men. This was the division 
and arrangement of the army as a legion. But 
when it was necessary to vote in the camp^ 
they would of course invert to the principles 
which regulated the division of the classes for 
the purpose of voting at home, and would re- 
unite tl^ donble contingents. In this way,we 
have 85 centuries of junior votes, or 90 with 
the five unclassed centuries. Of these, the 
first class with the/<i6rt formed 41 centuries, 
leaving 49- for the other centuries ; but with 
the first class the 10 twrmae of the cavalry 
would also be reckoned as 10 centuries, and 
the first class would have 51, thus exceeding 
^e other moiety by 2. 

The eomttMi eentunata were held in the 
eampua Martiua without the city, where they 
met as the exereima wrbtmua or army of tTO 
city ; and, in reference to their military or- 
ganization, they were summoned by the sound 
of the horn, and not by the voice of the lie- 
tors, as was the case with the aniutia euritOa. 

On the connection of this division into cen- 
turies with the registration of persons and 
property, see GsNsoits and Cbnsus. The 
general causes cf assembling the cwiuHa cen- 
twriMa were, to create magistrates, to pass 
\vwkj and to<lecide capital causes when the 
offence had reference to the whole nation, 
and not merely to the rights of a particular 
order. They were sununoned by the king, 
or by the magistrates in the republic wlu) 
represented some of his functions, that is by 
tl^ dictator, consols, praetors, and, in the 
case of creating magistrates, by the interrex 
also.^ The praetors could only hold the co- 
mitia in the absence of the consuls, or, if . 
Uiese were present, only with their permis- 
sion. The consuls held the comitia for the 
appointment of their successors, of the prae- 
tors, and of the censori. H was necessary 
that seventeen days' notice should be given 
belbm the comitia were held. This intervid 
was called a trinvndinum, or "the space of 
three market-days" {tres nundinae^ ** three 
ninth-days"), because the country people 
came to itome to buy and sell every ninths or 
rather everv eighth day, according to our 
I mode of feefconing, and ipent the mterval of 
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seren^ays in the country. The first step in 
holding the coinitia was to take the auspices. 
The presiding officer, accompanied by one of 
the augurs {augure adhUnto)^ pitched a teUt 
{tabemaeulum cepit) without the city, for the 
purpose of observing the auspices. If the 
tent was not pitched in due form, all the pro- 
ceedings of the comitia were utterly vitiated, 
and a magistrate elected at them was com- 
pelled to abdicate his office. . The comitia 
might also be broken off by a tempest ; by 
the intercession of a tribune ; if the standard, 
which was set up in the janiculum, was taken 
down ; or if any one was seized with the 
epilepsy, which was from this circumstance 
called the wtorbuM comitialia. 

The iirst step taken at the comitia eentwriata 
was for the magistrate whoheld them to repeat 
the words of a form of prayer after the augur. 
Then, in the case of an election, the candi^ 
dates' names were read, or, in the case of a law 
or a trial, the proceedings or bills were read 
by a herald, and different speakers were heard 
on the subject. The question was put to 
them with the interrogation, VbUUm, jubeatis, 
Qidrites ? Hence the bill was called rogatio, 
and the people were said jubere legem. The 
form of conunencin^ the poll was : — " Si 
vobis videtur, discedite, Quirites ;" or ** Ite in 
suffragium, bene jurantibus diis, et quae pa- 
tres censuerunt, vos jubete.^' The order in 
wMch the centuries voted was decided by 
lot: and that which gave its vote first was 
called the centuriapraerogativa. The rest were 
CaUed jure vocatae. In ancient times the peo- 
ple were polled, as at our elections, by word 
of mouth. But at a lat^r period the ballot 
was introduced by a set of apedal enactments 
f the leges tabeUariae)y having reference to the 
oifferent objects in voting. These laws were, 
1. The Gabinian law, introduced by Gabin- 
ius, the tribune, in b. c. 139. 2. The Cas- 
sian law, b. jd. 137. 3. The Papirian law in- 
troduced by C. Papirius Carbo, the tribune, 
in B. c. 131. 4, The Caelian law, b. c. lOT. 
In voting, the centuries were summoned in 
order into a boarded enclosure {septum or 
ovtie), into which they entered by a narr6w 
passage (pons) slightly raised from the ground. 
There was probably a different enclosure for 
each century, for the Roman authors gener- 
ally speak of them in the plural. The tabdlae 
with which they had to ballot were given to 
the citizens at the entrance of the pons by 
certain officers, called rogatores^ because thev 
used, before the ballot was introduced, to ask 
(ro^ore) each century for its vote, and here 
intimidation was «ften practised. If the busi- 
ness oC the day were an election, the tabeUae 
had ^^•- initials of the candidates. If it were 



the passing or rejection of a law, each voter 
received two tabellae: one inscribed U. R., 
i. eruti rogaSf " I vote fOr the law ;" the other 
inscribed A., i. e. antiquo, " i am for the old 
law." The tabellae were thrown into the cis- 
tae^ or ballot-boxes [Cista] ; and when the 
voting was finished, the rogatores collected 
the tabdlasf and handed them over to other 
officers, called diribitores, who divided the 
votes, while a third class of officers, termed 
custodes, checked them off by points (puncta) 
marked on a tablet. Hence punctum is used 
metaphorically to signify " a vote." The ro- 
gatoresf diribitores^ and custodes were generally 
friends of the candidates, who voluntarily 
undertook these duties. But Augustus select- 
ed 900 of the equestrian order to periorm 
these offices. 

The acceptance of a law by the centuriata 
comitia did not acquire full force till after it 
had been sactioned by the comitia curiata [but 
see Lex Publilu], except in the case of a 
capital offimce against the whole nation, 
when they decided alone. 

III. The Comitia Tributa were not es- 
tablished till B. c. 491, when the plebs had 
acquired some considerable influence in the 
state. They were an assembly of the peo- 
ple according to the local tribes, into which 
the plebs was originally divided : for the plebs 
or commonalty took its rise from the forma- 
tion of a domain or territory, and the tribes 
of the commonalty were necessarily local, 
that is, they had regions corresponding to 
each of them ; therefore, when the territory 
diminished the number of these tribes dimin- 
ished also. Now, according to Fabius, th«re 
were originally 30 tribes of plebeians, that 
is, as many plebeian tribes as there were 
patrician curiae. These 30 tribes consisted 
of 4 urban and 26 rustic tribes. But at the 
admission of the Crustumine tribe, when App. 
Claudius with his numerous train of clients 
migrated to Rome, there were onljr 20 of 
these tribes. So that probably the cession of a 
third of the territory to Porsena also diminished 
the number of tribes by one-third. [Tribus.] 

Such bein^ the nature of the plebeian tribes^ 
no qualification of birth or property ^as re- 
quisite to enable a citizen to vote in the comHia 
tributa; whoever belonged to a given region, 
and was in consequence registered in the cor- 
responding tribe, had a vote at these coinitia. 
They were summoned by the tribuni ptebis^ 
who were also the presiding magistrates, if 
the purpose for which they were called was 
the election of tribunes or aediles ; but con- 
suls or praetors might preside at the comitia 
tributa, if they were called for the election of 
other inferior mai^rates, such as the quaes- 
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^ tor, proconsal, or propraetor, who were also 
elected at these comitia. The place of meet- 
ing was not fixed. It might be the campus 
Martiusy a& in the case of the comitia centu- 
riata, the fommt or the circus Flamininus. 
Their judicial functions were confined to 
cases of lighter importance. They could not 
decide in those which related to capital of- 
fences. In their legislative capacity they 
passed ptebiscitOf or *' decrees of the plebs" 
which were originally binding only on them- 
selves. At last, however, the pleksci^ were 
placed on the same footing with the hegesj by 
the Les Hortensia (b. c. 288), and from this 
time they could pass whatever legislative 
enactments they pleased, without or against 
the authority of the senate. The influence 
of the comitia tributat however, was mor6 di- 
rected towards the internal affairs of the state 
and the rights of the people, while the comitia 
eenturiata exercised their power more in re- 
lation to the foreign and external relations 
of the state, although towards the end of the 
republic this distinction gradually vanishecL 

The comitia eenturiata were, as we have 
seen, in reality an aristocratic, or, as the 
Greeks would say, a timocratic assembly, 
since the equites and the first class, by the 
great number of their centuries, exercised 
such an influence, that the votes of the other 
classes scarcely came into consideration. 
Now as patricians and plebeians had fi;radu- 
ally become united into one body of Roman 
citizens with almost equal powers, the neces- 

•eity must sooner or later have become mani- 
fest that a change should be introduced into 
the constitution of ths comitia of the centu- 
ries in favour of the democratic principle, 
which in all other parts of the govemnoent 
was gaining the upper hand. The object of 
this change was perhaps to form the two co- 
mitia, eenturiata and tributa, into one great 
national assembly. But this did not take 
place. A change, however, was introduced 
m favour of the democratic principle; but 
the exact nature of this change it is almost 
impossible to determine. The tinje at which 
it was introduced is likewise uncertain ; but 
it is clear that it did not take place till after 
the time when the number of the thirty-five 
tribes was completed, that is, after the year 
B. c. 241, perhaps in the censorship of C. 
Flaminius (b. c. 220), who is said by Poly- 
bius to have made the constitution more de- 
mocratical. With respect to the nature of 
the alteration, so much is certain, that it con- 
sisted in an amalgamation of the centuries 
and the tribes ; but we are not told in what 
way this amalgamation was made. In the 
absence of all positive testimony, the follow- 



ing may be taken as a probable view of the 
change which was effected. 

The five classes instituted by Servius Tul- 
Iius continued to exist, and were divided into 
centurres of seniores and juniores; but the 
^classes were in the closest connection with 
the thirty-five tribes, while formerly the tribes 
existed entirely indepen4ent of the census. 
In this amalgamation of the classes and the 
tribes the centuries formed subdivisions of 
both j they were parts of the tribes as well 
as of the classes. There were perhaps 350 
centuries in the thirty-five tribes, and the 
senators and equites voted in the first class 
of each tribe, as seniores and juniores. The 
centuries of fabri and comicines are no long- 
er mentioned, and the capite censi voted in 
the fifth class of the fourth city tribe. Each 
centur3r in a tribe had one suffragium, and 
each tribe contained ten centuries, two (««m- 
ores wad Juniores) of each of the five classes. 
The equites were comprised in the first class, 
and voted with it, and were, perhaps, called 
the centuries of the first class. The mode of 
voting remained, on the whole, the same as 
in the former comitia eenturiata. The equites 
voted with the senators, but the former usu- 
ally among thejuniores, and the latter among 
the seniores. The following particulars, how- 
ever, are to be observed. We read of a prae- 
rogativa in these assemblies, and this might 
be understood either as a tribus praeroga,' 
tiva^ 01 a centvria praerogativa. But as we 
know that the votes were given according 
to centuries, and according to tribes only 
in cases when there was no difference of 
opinion among the centuries of the same 
tribe, we are led to conclude that the praero- 
gativa was a eentury taken by lot from all 
the seventy centuries of the first class, two 
of which were contained in each of the thir- 
ty-five tribes, and that all the centuries of the 
first class gave their votes first, that is, after 
the praerogativa. From the plural form prae- 
rogativaCf it is moreover inferred that it con- 
sisted of two centuries, and that the two cen- 
turies of the first class contained in the same 
tribe voted together. The century of the 
first class drawn by lot to be the praerogativa 
was usually designated by the name of the 
tribe to which it belonged, e. g. Galeria juni- 
orum, that is, the juniores of the first class in 
the tribus Galeria. 0. Gracchus wished to 
make the mode of appointing the centuria 
praerogativa more democratical, and proposed 
that it should be drawn from all the five class- 
es indiscriminately ; but this proposal was 
not accepted. When the praerogativa had 
voted, the result was announced {renuntiare), 
and the other centuries then deliberated whe- 
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ther they should Tote the same way or not. 
After this was done, all the centuriejj of the 
first class voted simultaneously, and not one 
after another, as the space of one day would 
otherwise not have been sufficient. Next 
voted in the same manner all the centuries 
of the second, then those of the third class, 
and so on, until all the centuries of all the 
classes had voted. The simultaneous voting 
of all the centuries of one class is sometimes 
for this very reason repressed by vrimaf or 
sectmda classis vocatut. When all the centu- 
ries of one class had voted, the result was 
announced. It seems to have happened some- 
times that all the centuries of one tribe voted 
the same way, and in such cases it was con- 
venient to count the votes according to tribes 
instead of according to centuries. 

The comitia tributa in the latter days of the 
republic acquired supreme importance, though 
the comitia centuriata, with tneir altered and 
more democratical constitution, still contin- 
ued to exist, and preserved a great prart of 
their former power along with the comitia of 
the tribes. During this time the latter ap- 
pear to have been chiefly attended by the 
populace, which was guided by the tribunes, 
and the wealthier and more respectable citi- 
zens had little influence in them. When the 
libertiniand all the Italians were incorporated 
in the old thirty-five tribes, and when the po- 
litical corruption had reached its height, no 
trace of the sedate and moderate character 
was left by which the comitia tributa had 
been distinguished in former times. Violence 
and bribery became the order of the day, and 
the needy multitude lent willing ears to any 
instigations coming from wealthy bribers and 
tribunes who were mere demagogues. Sulla 
for a time did away with these odious pro- 
ceedings ; since, according to some, he abol- 
ished the comitia tributa altogether, or, ac- 
cording to others, deprived them of the right 
of electing the sacerdotes, and of all their 
legislative and judicial powers. But the con- 
stitution, such as it had existed before Sulla, 
was restored soon after his death by Pompey 
and others, with the exception of the juris- 
dictio, which was for ever taken from the 
people by the legislation of Sulla. The peo- 
ple suffered another loss in the dictatorship 
of J. Caesar, who decided upon peace and 
war himself in connection with tne senate. 
He had also the whole of the le^slation in 
his hands, through his influence with the 
magistrates and the tribunes. The people 
thus retained nothing but the election of 
inagistrates ; but even this power was much 
limited, as Caesar had the right to appoint 
ban of the magistrates himself, with the ex- 
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ception of the consuls, and as in addition to 
this, he recommended to the people those 
candidates whom be wished to be elected: 
atid who would have opposed his wish ? Un- 
der Augustus the comitia still sanctioned 
new laws and elected magistrates, but their 
whole proceedings were a mere farce, for 
they could not venture to elect any other per- 
sons than those recommended by the empe- 
ror. Tiberius deprived the people even of 
this delusive power, and conferred the power 
of election upon the senate. When the elec- 
tions were made by the senate the result was 
announced to the people assembled as comi- 
tia centuriata or tributa. Legislation was 
taken away from the comitia entirely, and 
was completely in the hands of the senate 
and the emperor. From this time the comitia 
may be said to have ceased to exist, as all 
the sovereign power formerly possessed by 
the people was conferred upon the emperor 
by the lex regia. [|Lbx Regia.] The peo- 
ple only assembled m the campus Martins for 
the purpose of receiving information as to 
who naa been elected or appointed as its ma- 
gistrates, until at last even this announce- 
ment (renuntiatio) appears to have ceased. 

COMMEA'TUS, a furlough, or leave of ab- 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COMMENTA'RIUS or COMMENTA'RI- 
UM, a book of memoirs or memorandum-book, 
whence the expression Caesaris Commentarii. 
It is also used for a lawyer's brief, the notes 

COMME'RCiUM. [Civitas (Roman).] • 
COMl>ITA'LIA, also called LUDI COM- 
PITALrCII, a festival celebrated once a year 
in honour of the lares compitales, to whom 
sacrifices were offered at the places where two 
or more ways met. In the time of Augustus, 
the ludi compitalicii had gone out of fashion, 
but were restored by him. 

The compitalia belonged to the feriae am- 
ceptivete, that is,festivals which were celebrated 
on days appointed annually by the magistrates 
or priests. The exact day on which this fes- 
tival was celebrated appears to have varied, 
though it was always in the winter, generally 
at the beginning of January. 
CONFARREA'TIO. [Matrimonium] 
CONGIA'RIUM (scil. vas, from cwtgius), a 
vesselcontaininf a congms. [Congius.] 

In the early times of the Roman republic 
the congius was the usual measure of oil or 
wine which was, on certain occasions, dis- 
tributed among the people : and thus congia- 
Hum became a name for liberal donations to 
the people, in general, whether consisting of 
oil, wine, com. money, or other things, while 
donations maoe to the soldiers were called 
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ionativay though they were somethnes also 
tenned congiaria. Congiarium was, moreover, 
occasionally used simply to designate a pre- 
sent or pension given by a person of high rank, 
or a prince, to his friends. 

CO^NGIUS,aRoman liquid measure, which 
contained six seztarii, or the eighth part of the 
smphora (=5.9471 pints Eng.). It was equal 
to the larger chou* of the Greeks: 
CONNU'BtUM. JTMatriiionium.] 
CONQUISITO'RES, persons employed to 
go about the country and impress soldiers, 
when there was a difficulty in completing a 
levy. Sometimes commissioners were ap- 
pointed by a decree of the senate for the pur- 
pose of making a conquisitio. 
CONSANGIJI'NEI. [Cognati.] 
CONSECRATIO. [Apotheosis.] 
CONSILIUM. [CoNVBNTUs.] 
CONSUAIjIA, a fe8tival,with games, cele- 
brated by the Romans, according to Ovid and 
others, in honour of Consus, the ^pod of secret 
deliberations, or, according: to Livy, of Nep- 
tunus Equestris. Some writers, however, say 
that Neptunus Equestris and Consus were 
only diflferent' names for one and the same de- 
ity. It was solemnized every year in the cir- 
cus, by the symbolical ceremony of uncovering 
an altar dedicated to the god, which was bu- 
ried in the earth. For Romulus, who was 
consMered as the founder of the festival, was 
said to have discovered an altftr in the earth 
on that spot. The solemnity took place on 
the 21 st or August with horse andchanot races, 
and libations were poured into the flames 
which consumed the sacrifices. During these 
festive games horses and mules were not al- 
lowed to do any work, and were adorned with 
garlands of flowers. It was at their first cele- 
. bration that, according to the ancient legend, 
' the Sabine maidens were carried off. 

CONSUL ({JTraroj"), the title of the two 
chief officers or magistrates of the Roman re- 
public. The word is probably composed of 
con and stU, which contains the same root as 
the verb »a/»o, so that consules signifies " those 
who come together," iust as praend means 
'* one who goes before," and «r«w/, ** one who 
goes out.** The consulship is said to have 
been instituted upon the expulsion of the kings 
in B.c'. 509, when the kingly power was trans- 
ferred to two magistrates, whose office lasted 
only for one year, that it might not degenerate 
into tyranny by being vested longer in the 
same persons ; and for the same reason two 
were appointed instead of one kiny* as neither 
could undertake anything unless it was sanc- 
tioned and approved by his colleague. Their 
original title was praetareaj or commanders of 
the armies, but this was changed into that of 



coruulea in B. c. 449, and the latter title re- 
mained in use until the latest periods of the 
Roman empire. The consuls were at first 
elected from the patricians exclusively. Their 
office was suspended in b. c. 451, and its func- 
tions were performed by ten high commission- 
ers (liecemtim), appointed to frame a code of 
laws. On the re-establishment of the consul- 
ship, in B. c. 449, the tribunes proposed that 
one of the consuls should be chosen from the 
plebeians, but this was strenuously resisted by 
the patricians, and a compromise effected by 
suspending the consular office, and creating 
in its stead military tribunes (^tribuni militum) 
with consular power, who might be elected 
indifferently both from the patricians and ple- 
beians. They were first appointed in b. c. 444- 
The plebeians, however, were not satisfied 
with this concession, and still endeavoured to 
attain the higher dipinity of the consulship. 
At length after a senous and long-protracted 
struggle between the two orders, it was 
enacted by the Licinian law, in b.c. 367, that 
henceforth the consulship should be divided 
between the patricians and plebeians, and that 
one of the consuls should always be a ple- 
beian. Accordingly, in b. c. 366, L. Sextius 
was elected the first plebeian consul. This 
law, however, was not always observed, and 
it still freciuently happened that both consuls 
were patricians, until, in later times, when the 
diffbrence between the two orders had entirely 
ceased, and the plebeians were on a footing o( 
perfect equality with the patricians, the con- 
suls were elected from both orders indiscrimi- 
aately. 

During the later periods of the republic it 
was customanr for persons to pass through 
several subordinate magistracies before they 
were elected consuls, though this rule was 
departed from in many particular cases. The 
age at which a person was eligible to the con- 
sulship was fixed in b. c. 180, by the lex an- 
nalis [Lex Annalis] at 43. The election of 
the consuls always took place in the comitia 
of the centuries, sometime before the expira- 
tioa of the official year of the actual consuls, 
and the election was conducted either by the 
actual consuls themselves, or by an interrex 
or a dictator, and the persons elected, until 
they entered upon their office, were called con- 
tulet deaigruUi. While they were deaignati, 
they were in reality no more than private per- 
sons, bu^ still they might exercise consider- 
able influence upon public affairs, for in the 
senate they were asked for their opinion first. 
If they had been guilty of any illegal act, 
either before or during their election, such as 
bribery Umbitua) they were liable to prosecu 
tion, and the election might be declared void. 
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The time at which the old consuls laid down 
their office and the consules designati entered 
upon theirs, differed at different times. The 
first consuls are said to have entered upon 
their office in October, then we find mention of 
the 1st of August, of the ides of December, the 
1st of July, and very frequently of the ides of 
March, until, in b. c. 153, it became an estab- 
lished rule for the consuls to enter upon their 
duties on tiie 1st of January ; and this custom 
remabned down to the end of the republic. 
On that day the senators, equites, and citizens 
of ail classes conducted in a procession {de- 
duetio or procetnu consularit) the new magis- 
trates from their residence to the capitol, 
where, if the auspices were fovourable, the 
consuls offered up sacrifices, and were in- 
augurated. Thence the procession went to 
the curia, where the senate assembled, and 
where the consuls returned thanks for their 
election. There they might also speak on any 
subject that was of importance to tne republic, 
sucn as peace and war, the distribution of pro- 
vinces, the general condition of the state, the 
fariae Latmaet and the hke. During the first 
fire days of their office they had to convoke a 
amtiof and publicly to take a solemn oath, by 
which in the earliest times, they pledged them- 
selves not to allow any one to assume reg^ 
power at Rome, but afterwards only to maintain 
the laws of the republic (in leges jvrare). On 
the expiration jf their office Uiey had to take 
another oath, stating that they had faithfully 
obeyed the taws, and not done anything against 
the constitution. The new consuls on enter- 
ing upon their office usually invited their 
friends to a banquet. When a consul died 
during his year of office, his colleague imme- 
diately convoked the comitia to elect a new 
one. A consul thus elected to fill a vacancy 
was called consul mffectus^ but his powers 
were not equal to those of an ordinary consul, 
for he could not preside at the elections of 
other magistrates, not even in the case of the 
death of his colleague. In the latter case, as 
well as when the consuls were prevented by 
illness or other circumstances, the comitia 
were held by an interrex or a dictator. 

The outward distinctions of the consuls 
were, with few exceptions, the same as those 
which had formerly belonged to the kings. 
The principal distinction indicative of their 
imperium were the twelve lictors with the 
forces, who, however, preceded the consuls 
»nly when they were out of the city. This 
>utward sign of their power was taken by 
4ie consuls in turn everv month, and while 
me consul was preceded by the twelve lictors 
▼ith their fasces, the other was during the 
•ame month preceded by an accensus, and fol- 



lowed by the lictors ; and the one was called 
during that month consul majors and the other 
consul minoj. Other distinctions of the con- 
suls were the curule chair {sella curulis)^ and 
the toga with the purple hem {toga praetexta). 
The ivory sceptre («ctpto or sceptrwn) and pur- 
ple toga were not distinctions of the consuls 
m general, but only when they celebrated 
a triumph. Under the empire a consul was 
sometimes distinguished by the senate with 
a sceptre bearing an eagle on the top, but his 
regular ensigns consisted of the toga picta^ 
the trabeOf and the fasces, both within and 
without the city. 

The consuls were the highest ordinary 
magistrates at Rome. Their power was at 
first quite equal to that of the kings, except 
that it was limited to one year, and that the 
office of high priest, which had been vested 
in the king, was at the very beginning de- 
tached from the consulship, and given to the 
rex sacrorvm or re» sacrifieulus. The auspicia 
majorat however, continued to belong to the 
consuls. This regal power of the consuls, 
however, was gradually curtailed by various 
laws, especially by the institution of the tri- 
bunes of the plebs, whose province it was to 
protect the plebeians against the unjust or 
oppressive commands of the patrician magis- 
trates. Nay, in the course of time, whole 
branches of the consular power weredetached 
from it ; the reason for which was, that, as 
the patricians were compelled to allow the 
plebeians a share in the highest magistracy, 
they stripped it of as much of its original 
power as they could, and reserved these de- 
tached portions for themselves. In this man- 
ner the censorship was detached from the 
consulship in b. c. 443, and the praetorehip 
in B. c. 367. But notwithstanding all this, 
the consuls remained the highest magistrates, 
and all other magistrates, except the tribunes 
<rf the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outward re- 
spect. 

The functions of the consuls during the 
time of the republic ma}^ be conveniently de- 
scribed under the following heads :-— 1. They 
were in all civil matters the heads of the state, 
being invested with the imperium, which ema- 
nated from the sovereign people, and which 
they held during the time of their office. In 
this capacity they had the right of convoking 
both the senate and the assembly of the peo- 
ple ; they presided in each (in the comitia of 
the curies as well as in those of the centuries), 
and they took care that the resolutions of the 
senate and people were carried into effect. 
They might also convoke eontiones, whenever 
they thought it necessary. In the senate 
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they oonductod the discnssioRS, und put the 
questions to the vote, thus exercismg the 
greatest influence upon all matters which were 
brought before the senate either by themselves 
or by others. When a decree was passed by 
the senate, the consuls were usually commis- 
sioned to see that it was carried into eflfect ; 
though there are also instances of the consuls 
opposing a decree of the senate. 

2. The supreme command of the armies 
belonged to the consuls alone by virtue of 
their imperium. Accordingly, when a war 
¥ra8 decreed, they were ordered by a senatus 
consultum to levy the troops, whose number 
was determined by the senate, and they ap- 
pointed most of the other miUtary officers. 
While at the bead of their armies they had 
foil power of life and death over their soldiers, 
t^ho, on theif enrolment, had to taka an oath 
(aacrameruum) to be faithful and obedient to 
the commands of the consuls. When the 
consuls had entered upon their office, the 
senate assigned them their provinces, that is, 
their spheres of action, and the consuls either 
settled between themselves which province 
each was to have, or, which was more com- 
mon, they drew lots. Usually one consul re- 
mained at Rome, while the other went out 
at the head of the army; sometimes both 
left the city, and carried on war in different 
quarters ; and sometimes, when the danger 
was very pressing, both consuls commanded 
the armies against one and the same enemy. 
If it was deemed advisable, the imperium of 
one or both consuls was prolonged for the 
particular province in which they were en- 
gaged, in which case they had the title of 
proconsuls [Pbooonsul], and their succes- 
sors either remained at Rome or were en- 
gaged in other quarters. During the latter 
period of the republic the consuls remained 
at Rome during the time of their office, and 
on its expiration they had a foreign province 
(in the real sense of the word) assigned to 
them, where they undertook either the peace- 
ful administration, or carried on war against 
internal or extemai enemies. While in their 
provinces, the consuls and proconsuls had 
the power of life and death over the provin- 
cials, for they were looked upon in their prov- 
inces as the chief military commanders ; and 
the provincials, being perepinit did not enjoy 
the privileges of Roman citizens. 

3. The supreme jurisdiction was part of 
the consular impenom, and as such vested 
in the consuls so long as there were no prae- 
tors. In civil cases thev administered justice 
to the patricians as well as plebeians, either 
themselves as judiceat or appointing others as 
jwUee$ and arbUri. In cruninal cases there 
' i2 



amars from early times to have been this 
difference : that patricians charged with cap- 
ital offences were tried by the curies,^ while 
the plebeians came under the jurisdiction of 
the consuls, whose power, however, was in 
this case rather limited, partly by the inter- 
cessioik of the tribunes of the people, and 
partly by the right of appeal (provocatio) from 
the sentence of the consuls. The consuls 
might, further, summon any citizen before 
their tribunal, and, in case of disobedienoe, 
seize him {pramUre)t and fine him to a certain 
amount. After the institution of the praetor- 
ship, the consuls no longer possessed^ any 
regular ordinary jurisdiction ; and whenever 
they exercised it, H was an exception to the 
general custom, and only by a special com- 
mand of the senate. 

4. Previous to the institution of thecal- 
sorship the consuls had to perform all the 
functions which afterwards belonged to the 
censors : they were accordingly the highest 
officers of finance, held the census, drew up 
the lists of the senators, equites. &c. After 
the establishment <^ the censorship they still 
retained the general superintendence of the 
public economy, inasmuch as they had the 
keys of the aerarium^ and as the quaestors or 
paymasters were dependent on them. But 
still in the management of the finances the 
consuls were at all tinfies under the contn^ 
of the senate. 

5. In all relations with foreign states the 
consuls were the representatives of the Ro- 
man republic. Hence they might conclude 
peace or treaties with foreign nations, which 
had, howerer, to be sanctioned by the senate 
and people at Rome ; and unless this sanc- 
tion was obtained a treaty was void. They 
received foreign ambassadors, and introduced 
them into the senate, and in short all negoti- 
ations with foreign princes or nations passed 
through their hands. 

6. In matters connected with their own offi- 
ciid functions, the consuls, like all other magis- 
trates, had the power of issuing proclamations 
or orders {edicta)^ which might be binding 
either for the occasion <mly, or remain in force 
permanently. 

Although the consular power had been gra- 
dually diminished, it was in cases of immi- 
nent danger restored to its original and full 
extent, by a decree of the senate calling upon 
the consuls videant ne quid res jmblica detrimenti 
capiat.. In such cases the consuls received 
sovereign power, but they were responsible for 
the manner in which they had exercised it. 

It has already been observed, that to avoid 
collision and confusion, the two consuls did 
not possess the same power at the i 
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bv^ that eacli had the imperium every other 
month. The one who possessed it, as the ccn' 
aul major^ exercised all the rights of the c^ce, 
though he always consulted his colleague. In 
the earliest times il was customary for the 
elder of the two consuls to take the imperium 
first, afterwards the one who had had the 
greater number of votes at the election, and 
had therefore been proclaimed {rmuntiare) first. 
In the time of Augustus it was enacted that 
the.cpnsul who had most children should take 
precedence of the other ; and some distinction 
of rank continued to be observed down to the 
latest times of the empire. Towards the end 
of the republic the consulship lost its power 
and importance. The first seveie blow it re- 
ceived was from Julius Caesar, the dictator, 
fop- he received the consulship in addition to 
his dictatorship, or he arbitrarily ordered 
others to be elected, who were tnere nominal 
ofllcers, and were allowed to do nothing with* 
out his sanction. He himself was elected con- 
sul at first for five, then for ten years, and at 
last for life. Under Augustus the consulship 
was a mere shadow of what it had been : the 
consuls no longer held their office for a whole 
▼ear, but usually for a few months only ; and 
hence it happened that sometimes one year 
saw six, twelve, or even twenty-five, consuls. 
Those who were elected the first in the year 
ranked higher than the rest, and their names 
alone were used to mark the year, according 
to the ancient custom of the Romans of mark- 
ing the date of an event by the names of the 
consuls of the vear in which the event occur- 
red. During the last period of the empire it 
became the practice to have titular or hono- 
rarv consuls, who were elected by the senate 
and confirmed by the emperor. Constantine 
appointed two consuls, one for Rome and 
another for Constantinople, who held their 
office for a whole year, and whose functions 
were only those of chief iusiices. All the other 
consuls were designated as honorarn or consu- 
hares. But though the consulship had thus 
become almost an empty titled it was still re- 
garded as the highest dignity in the empire, 
and as the object of the greatest ambition. It 
was connected with very great expenses, 
partly on account of the public games which 
a consul had to provide, and partly on account 
of the large donations he had to make to the 
people. The last consul at Rome was Deci- 
mus Theodoras Paulinus, a. d. 536, and at 
Constantinople, Flavius Basilius, junior, a. d. 
641. 

CONSULA'RIS, signified under the repub- 
lic, a person who had held the office of con- 
sul, but under the empire, it was the title of 
many magistrates and public officer8,who en- 
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loyed the insiffnia of consular difliuty,withoQt 
having filled the office of consul. Thus we 
find commanders of armies and governors 
of provinces called CaiutUares under the 
empire. 

CONTUBERNA'LES (avtrKyvoi), wgni- 
fied originally men who served m the same 
army and lived in the same tent. The word 
is derived from tabema (aftei'wards tabemacu- 
/urn), which was the original name for a iniJi- 
taiy tent, as it was made of boards {tabuhe). 
Each tent was occupied by ten soldiers (con- 
tubemalei); with a subordinate officer at their 
head, who was called d$camu9, and in later, 
times caput conhAfmii, 

Young Romans of illustrious fanulies uaed 
to accompany a distinguished general on his 
expeditions, or to his province, lor the piurpose 
of gaining under his superintendlbnce a practi- 
cal training in the art of war, or in the ad- 
ministration of public afiairs, and were, like 
soldiers living in the same tent, called bis 
contubemalet. 

In a still wider sense, the name coniuber- 
nalet was applied to persons connected by ties 
of intimate friendship, and living under the 
same roof ; and hence, when a free man and a 
slave, or two slaves, who were not allowed to 
contract a legal marriage, lived together as 
husband and wife, they were called contuber- 
nale&: and their connection, as well as their 
place of residence, contubernivm, 

CONTUBE'RNIUM. [Contubbrnalm.] 

CQNVENI'RE IN MANUM. [Matri- 

MONIUH.I 

CON VENTUS, was the name applied to 
the whole body of Roman citizens who were 
either permanently or for a time settled in a 
province. In order to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice, a province was divided into 
a number of districts or circuits, each of which 
was called coniverUuSy forums or jurisdiciio. Ro- 
man citizens living in a province were entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; and 
at certain times of the year, fiixed by the pro- 
consul, they assembled in the chief town of the 
district, and this meeting bore the name ci 
conventus (avvodoc). Hence the expressions 
— cofDventtu agere, pera^eref convocarey dimittert. 
At this conventus litigant parties applied to 
the proconsul, who selected a number of 
judges from the conventus to try their causes. 
The proconsul himself presided at the triUs, 
and pronounced the sentence according to the 
views of the judges, who were his assessors 
{contilitim or consiUarii). These conventus ap- 
pear to have been generally held after the pro- 
consul had settled the military afiairs of the 
province ; at least, when Caesar was procon- 
sul of Gaul, he made it a regular practice to 
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hold the conyenius after his armies had retired 
to their winter quarters. 

coNvrviUM. rsYMPosiuM.] 

CORNU, a wind instrument, anciently 
made of horn, but afterwards of brass. Like 
the tubUf it differed from the tibia in being a 
larger and more powerful instrument, and 
from the tuba itself, in being curved nearly in 
the shape of a C, with a cross-piece to steady 
the instrument for the convenience of the per- 
former. It had no stopples or plugs to adjuist 
the scale to any particular mode ; the entire 
series oi notes was produced without keys or 
holes, by the modification of the breath and 
of the lips at the mouth-piece. The classicum, 
which originally meant a signal, rather than 
the musical instrument which gave the signal, 
was usually sounded with the comu. 




CORONA {(rre<f>av6c), a crown, that la, a 
circular ornament of metal, leaves, or flowers, 
worn by the ancients round the head or neck, 
and used as a festive as well as funereal de- 
coration, and as a reward of talent, military 
or naval prowess, and civil worth. 

Its first introduction as an honorary reward 
is attributable to the athletic games, in some 
of which it was bestowed as a prize upon the 
victor. It was the only reward contended for 
by the Spartans in their gymnic contests, and 
was worn by them when going to battle. 

The Romans refined upon the pActice of 
the Greeks, and invented a great variety of 
crowns formed of different materials, each 
with a separate appellation, Bnd appropriated 
to a particular purpose. 

I. CoBONA Obsi^ionalis. Amongst the 
honorary crowns bestowed by the Romans for 
military achievements, the most difficult of 
attamment, and the one which conferred the 
highest honour, was the corona chndMruau, 
presented by a beleaguered araay after its 
lilieration, to the general who broke up the 



siege. It was made of grass, or weeds and 
wild flowers, thence called corona £Tamtnea, 
and graminea obsidionalis^ gathered From the 
spot on which the beleagured army had been 
enclosed. 

II. ColtoNA CiviCA, the second m honour 
and importance, was presented to the soldier 
who had preserved the life of a Roman citizen 
in battle. It was made of the leaves of the oak. 

The soldier who had acquired this crovm 
had a place reserved next to the senate at all 
the public spectacles ; and they, as well as 
the rest of the company, rose up upon his en- 
trance. He was freed from all public burthens, 
as were also his father, and his paternal grand- 
father ; and the person who owed his life to 
him was bound, ever after» to cherish his pre- 
server as a parent, and afford him all such 
offices as were due from a son to his father. 
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III. Corona Navalis or Hostbata, called 
also Classica. It is difficult to detenninc 
whether these were two distinct crowns, or 
only two denominations for the same one. It 
seems probable that the navalis corrnia^ besides 
being a generic term, was inferior in dignit]f 
to the latter, an4 given to the sailor who first 
boarded an enemy's ship ; whereas the rostrata 
was given to a commander who destroyed the 
whole fleet, or gained any very signal victory. 
At all events, they were both made of gold ; 
and one at least {ro9trajta) decorated with the 
beaks of ships like the rostra in the forum. 

The Athenians likewise bestowed golden 
crowns for naval services ; sometimes upon 
the person who got his trireme first eauipped, 
and at others upon the captain who had his 
vessel in tiie best order. 

IV. Corona MnRALi8,was presented by the 
general to the first man who scaled the wall 
of a besieged city. It was made of gold, and 
decorated with turrets. 

y. Corona CASTRSNsisor VALLARis,Ava8 
presented to the first soldier who surmounted 
the vaUumy and forced an entrance into the 
enemy's camp. This crown was made of gold, 
and ornamented with the palisades {yalli) used 
in forming an entrenchment. 

VI. Corona Triuhphalis. There were 
three sorts of triumphal crowns : the first was 
made of laurel or bay leaves, and was worn 
round the head of the commander during his 
triumph : the second was of gold, which, be- 
ing too large and massive to be worn, was 
held over the head of the general during his 
triumph by a public officer. This crown, as 
well as the former one, was presented to the 
victorious general by his army. The third 
kind, likewise of gola and of great value, was 
sent as a present from the provinces to the 
commander. [Aurum Coronarium.] 




VII. Corona Oyalis, was given to a com* 
mander who obtained only an ovation. It was 
made of myrtle. 

YIII. Corona Olkagina, was made of the 
olive leaf, and conferred upon the soldiers as 
well as their commanders. 

The Greeks in general made but little use 
of crowns as rewards of valour in the earlier 
periods of their history, except as prizes 
m the athletic contests ; but previous to the 
time of Alexander, crowns 6f gold were pro- 
fusely distributed, amongst the Athenians at 
least, for every trifling feat, whether civil, 
naval, or military, wmch, though lavished 
without much discrimination as far as regards 
the character of the receiving parties* were 
still subjected to certain legal restrictions in 
respect of th6 time, place, and mode in which 
they were conferred. They could not be pre- 
sented but in the public assemblies, and wit!i 
the consent, that is by suffrage, of the people, 
or by the senators in their council, or by the 
dijfidraL to members of their own dhfioc- Ac- 
cording to the statement of Aescnines, the 
people could not lawfully present crowns in 
any place except in their assembly, nor the 
senators except in the senate-house ; nor,, ac- 
cording to the same authority, in the theatre, 
which is, however, denied by Demosthenes ; 
nor at the public games, and if any crier there 
proclaimed the crowns he was subject to oH- 
mia. "Neither could any person holding an 
office receive a crown whilst he was ime^Ov- 
voct that is, before he had passed his accounts. 

The second class of crowns were emble- 
matical and not honorary, and the adoption of 
them was not regulated by law, but custom. 
Of these there were also several kinds. 

I. Corona Sacerdotalib, was worn by the 
priests («acen2ote«)r^with the exception of the 
pontifex maximus and his minister {eamUlus)^ 
as well as the bystanders, when officiating at 
the sacrifice. It does not appear to have been 
confined to any one material. 

II. Corona Funbbrxs and Skpulchralis. 
The Greeks first set the example erf crowning 
the dead with chaplets of leaves and flowers, 
which was imitated by the Romans. Garlands 
of flow^ were also placed upon the bier, or 
scattered from the vrmdows under which the 
procession passed, or entwined about the cine- 
rary um, or as a decoration to the tomb. In 
Greece these crowns were commonly made 
df parsley. 

III. Corona Coktivialis. The use of 
chaplets at festive entertainments sprung like- 
wise from Greece. They were of various 
shrubs and flowers, such as roses (which were 
the choicest), violets, myrtle, ivy, philyra, and 
even parsley. 
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IV. Corona NoPTiALis. The bridal wreath 
was also of Greek origin, among whom it was 
made of flowers plucked by the hride herself, 
and not bought, which was of ill omen. 
Amongst the Romans it was made of verbena, 
also gathered by the bride herself, and worn 
under t\^flammeum, with which the bride was 
always enveloped. The bridegroom also wore 
a chaplet. 

The doors of his house were likewise de- 
corated with i^arlands, and also the bridal 
couch. 

V. CoKONA Natalitia, the chaplet sus- 
pended over the door of the vestibule, both in 
the houses of Athens and Rome, in which a 
child was bom. At Athens, when the infant 
was male, the crown was made of olive ; when 
female^ of wool. At Rome it was of laurel, 
ivy, or paraley, 

CORTrNA, the name of the table or hollow 
slab, supported bjr a tripod, upon which the 
priestess at Delphi sat to deliver her respon- 
ses ; and hence the word is used for the ora- 
cle itself. The Romans made tables of marble 
or bronze after the pattern of the Delphian 
tripod, which they used as we do our side- 
boards, for the purpose of displaying their plate 
at an entertainment. These w6^e termed cor- 
tmae Delphicae, or Delphicae simply. 

CORYMBUS iKopvpLpog) was a particular 
mode of wearing the hair amongst the Greek 
women ; when worn in the same style by the 
men it was called erobylus (KpoPvXoc). It 
consisted in the hair being drawn up all round 
the head from the front and back, and fastened 
in a bow on the top. 

CORVUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Du- 
ilius against the Carthaginian fleet in the bat- 
tle fought off" Mylae, in Sicily (b. c. 260). The 
Romans, we are told, being unused to the 
sea, saw that their only chance of victory was 
by bringing a sea tight to resemble one on 
land. For this purpose they invented a ma- 
chine» of which Polybius has left a minute 
description. In the fore part of the ship a 
round pole was fixed perpendicularly, twenty- 
four feet in height and about nine inches m 
diameter ; at the top of this was a pivot. Upon 
which a ladder was set, tbirty-«z feet in 
length and four in breadth. The ladder was 
guarded by cross-beams, fastened to the up- 
right pole by a ring of wood, which turned 
with the pivot above. Along the ladder a rope 
was passed, one end of which took hold of tne 
emnma by means of a ring. The corxms itself 
was a strong piece of iron, with a spike at the 
endf which was raised or lowered by drawing 
in or letting out the rope. When an enemy's 
diip drew near, the machine was turned out- 
wards, by means of the pivot, in the direction 
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of the assailant. A'nother part of the machine 
was a breastwork, let down from the ladder, 
and serving as a bridge, on which to board the 
enemy's vessel. By means of these cranes 
the Carthaginian ships were either broken or 
closely locked with the Ronmo, and Duiliuf 
gained a complete victory. 

CORVTOS or CORY'TUS (yopvrof , kw 
pvT6c)t a bow-case. tThit was worn suspend- 
ed by a belt over the right shoulder, and it 
frequently held the arrows as well as the 
bow ; whence it is often confounded with the 
pharetra or quiver. 

COSME'TAE, a class of slaves among 
the Romans, whose duty it was to dress find 
adorn ladies. , ^ 

COS MI {tcOfffioDt the supreme magistrates 
in Crete, were ten in number, and were chosen, 
not from the body of the people, but from cer- 
tain yivif or houses, which were probably of 
more pure Doric or Achaian descent than 
their neighbours. The first of them in rank 
was called protocoamus, and gave his name to 
the year. They commanded in war, and 
also conducted the business of the state with 
the representatives and ambassadcws of other 
cities. Their period of office was a year ; 
but any <rf them during that time might re- 
sign, and was also liable to deposition by his 
colleagues. In some cases, too,. they might 
be indicted for neglect of their duties. On 
tl;e whole, we may conclude that they formed 
the executive and chief power in most of the 
cities of Crete. 

COTHU'RNUS {KoBopyogX a boot. Its 
essential distinction was its height; it rose 
above the middle of the leg, so as to surround 
the calf, and sometimes it reached as high as 
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the knees. It was worn principally by horse* 
men, by hiintera, and by men of rank and au- 
thority. 

The sole of the cothurnus was commonly 
of the ordinary thickness ; but it was some- 
times made much thicker than usual, proba- 
bl]( by the insertion of slices of cork. The 
object was, to add to the apparent stature o^ 
the wearer ; and this was oonein the case of 
the actors in Athenian tragedy, who had the 
soles made unusually thick as one of the 
methods adopted in order to magnify their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called cothurmu. 

As the cothurnus was commonly worn in 
hunting, it is represented as part of the cos- 
tume of Dian^. The preceding cut shows 
two cothurni, both taken from statues of 
Diana. 

COTTABUS (icdrra/Sof), a social game 
which was introduced from Sicily into Greece, 
where it became one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of young people after their repasts. 
The simplest way in which it originally was 
played was this : — One of the company threw 
out of a goblet a certain quantity of wine, at 
a certain distance, into a metal basin. While 
he was doing this, he either thought of or 
pronounced the name of his mistress : and if 
all the wine fell in the basin, and with a full 
sound, it was a good sign fpr the lover. This 
simple amusement soon assumed a variety 
of uifferent characters, and became in some 
instances, a regular contest, with prizes for 
the victor. One of the most celebrated modes 
in which it was carried on is called Si' 6^/?a- 
tjKjv, A basin was filled with water, with 
small empty cups {b^fia^) swimming upon 
it. Into these the young men, one after an- 
other, threw the remnant of the wine from 
their goblets, and he who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the bowls obtained the 
prize, consisting either of simple cakes, sweet- 
meats, or sesame-cakes. 

COTYTTIA UorrvrLa) a festival which 
was originally celebrated bv the Edomans of 
Thrace, in honour of a eoadess called Cotys 
or Cottyto. It was held at night. The wor- 
ship of*^ Cotys, together with the festival of 
Cotyttia, was adopted by several Greek states, 
chiefly those which were induced by their 
commercial interest to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Thrace. The festivals of this god- 
dess were notorious among the ancients for 
the dissolute manner and the debaucheries 
with which they were celebrated. 

CO'TYLA (/corwX^), a measure of capacity 
among the Romans and Greeks : by the for- 
mer it was also called hemina ; by the latter, 
i-pvQUov and iiuiva or iifUfiva. It was the 
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half of the sextarius or ^Sarnct B&d contained 
6 cyathi, =& .4955 of a pmt Efnglish. 

COUCHES. [Lectus.] Respecting their 
use for reclining on at meals, see Accubatio 
and Triclinium. 

COVI'NUS (Celtic, kowain), a kmd of car, 
the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-cha- 
riot chiefly by the ancient Belgians and Brit- 
ons. The B[om^ designated, by the li&me 
of covinus, a kind of travelling carriage, 
which seems to have been covered on all 
sides with the exception, of the front. It had 
no seat for a driver, but was conducted by 
the traveller himself, who sat inside. The 
covinarii (this word occurs only in Taci- 
tus) seem to have constituted a regular and 
distinct part of a British army. Compare 

ESSBDUM. 

CRATER (icpaTi7p, Ionic Kfyrj-nipt from /ce- 
pdvwui, I mix), a vessel in which the wine 
according to the custom of the ancients, who 
very seldom drank it pure, was mixed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 

Craters were amon^ the first things on the 
embellishment of which the ancient artists 
exercised their skill ; and the number of cra- 
ters dedicated in temples seems everywhere 
to have been very great. 

CRETIDA Uprinis^f a slipper. Slippers 
were worn with the pallium, not with the 
toga, and were properly characteristic of the 
Greeks, though adopted from them by the 
Romans. 

CRISTA. [Galea.] 

CRITES (Kpirnc) a i^^g^^ ^a* ^^e name 
applied by the Greeks to any person who did 
not judge of a thing like a oi/catrr^f, accord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to bis own 
sense of justice and equity. But at Athens a 
number of KpLTcU were chosen by ballot from 
a number otselected candidates at every cel- 
ebration of the Dionysia, and were called ol 
KpiraU Kar' k^ornv. Their oflSce was to judge 
of the merit of the different choruses and dra- 
matic poems, and to award the prizes to the 
victors. Their number was five for comedy 
and the same number for tragedy, one being 
taken from every tribe. *' 

CRO'BYLUS. [CoRTMBUS.] 

CROCOTA (sc. vettisf kpokot6v sc. a«o- 
fiQVi or KpOKordc sc. ;ftt<i>v), was a kind of 
gala-dress, chiefly worn by women on solemn 
occasions, ahd in Greece especially, at the 
festival of the Dionysia. Its name was de- 
rived from eroaUy one of the favourite colours 
of the Greek ladies. 

CROTALUM {Kp6Ta7iov\ a kind of cym- 
bal. It appears to have been a split reed or 
cane, whicn clattered when shaken with the 
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hand. Women who played, on the crotalum 
were termed crotalistriae. The amiexed cut 
represents one of these crotalistriae perform- 
ing. 
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Female playing on the Crotala. 

CROWNS. [CoKONA.] 

CU^ICULAllII, slaves who had the care 
of the sleepmg and dwelling-rooms. Faithful 
slaves were always selected for this office, as 
they had, to a certain extent, the care of 
their master's person. It was the' duty of 
the cubicularii to introduce visiters to their 
master. 

CUBI'CULUM usually means a sleeping 
and dwelling room in a Roman house [Do- 
Mus], but it IS also applied to the pavilion or 
tent in which the Roman emperors were 
accustomed io witness the public games. It 
appears to have been so called, because the 
emperors were accustomed to recline in the 
cubicula, instead of sitting, as was anciently 
the practice, in a sella curulis. 

CU'BITUS {injxv^\ a Greek and Roman 
measure of length, onginally the length of the 
human arm from the elbow to the wrist, or to 
the knuckle of the middle finger. It was 
equal to a foot and a half; which gives 1 foot 
5i744 inches Eng. for the Roman, and 1 foot 
6*3016 inches for the Greek cubit. 

CUCULLUS, a Cowl., As the cowl was 
intended to be used in the open air, and to be 
drawn over the head to protect it from the 
injuries of the weather, mstead of a hat or 
cap, it was attached only to garments of the 
coarsest kind. The cucullus was also used 
by persons in the higher circles of society, 
when they wished to go abroad without being 
known. „ 

CU'LEUSjOr CU'LLEUS, a Roman mea- 
sure, which was used for estimating the pro- 
duce of vineyards. It was the largest liquid 
measure used by the Romans, containing 20 
amphorae, or 118 gallons, 7.546 pints. 

CUU'NA. [DoMUS.] 



CULTER {udxaipa, Konlcr or a6aylc)t a 
knife with only one edge, which formed a 
straight line. The blade was pointed, and 
its back curved. It was used for a variety of 
purposes, but chiefly for killing animals either 
m the slaughter house, or in hunting, or at the 
altars of the gods. The priest who conducted 
a sacrifice never killed the victim himself; 
but one of his ministri, appointed for that pur- 
pose who was called either by the general name 
ministeTf or the more specific popa or ctUtrarius, 
The annexed woodcut represents the tomb- 
stone of a cultrarius, with two cultri upon it. 
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CULTRA'RIUS. [Cultee.] 

CU'NEUS was the name applied to a body 
of foot soldiers, drawn up in the form of a 
wedge, for the purpose oi breaking through 
an enemy's line. The common soldiers called 
it a caput parcinumi or pig's head. 

The name cuneus was also applied to the 
compartments of seats, in circular or semi- 
circular theatres, which were so arranged as 
to converge to the centre of the theatre, and 
diverge towards the external walls of the 
building, with passages between each com- 
partment. 

CUNI'CULUS {{fTTovo/ioc), a mine or pas- 
sage underground was so called from its re- 
semblance to the burrowing of a irabbit, 

CURA'TOR. Till a Roman youth attained 
the age of puberty, which was generally fixed 
at fourteen years of age, he was incapable of 
any legal act, and was under the authority of 
a tutor or guardian ; but with the attainment 
of the age of puberty, he became capable of 
performing everj; legal act, and was freed from 
the can^ol of hi^ tutor. A^ howeyer, a per- 
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son of that tender age was liable to be imposed 
upon, the lex Plaetoria enacted that every 
person between the time of puberty and 
twenty-five years of age should be under the 
protection of a curator. The date of this lex 
IS not known, though it is certain that the law 
existed when Plautus wrote (about b. c. 200), 
who speaks of it as the tex quina vicemaria. 
This law established a distinction of age, 
which was of great practical importance, by 
forming the citizens into two classes, those 
above and those below twenty-five years of 
age (minores viginti ^uinque annts). A person 
under the last-mentioned age was sometimes 
simply called minor. The obiect of the lex 
was to protect persons under twenty-five 
years of age against all fraud {doltu). A per- 
son who wasted his property {prodigus)^ and 
a person of unsound mind (juriosusy derriens)^ 
were also placed under the care of a curator. 

CURATO'RES were public officers of va- 
rious kinds under the Roman empfre, such 
as the curatores annonaey the curatores ludo- 
runiy &c. 

CU'RIA. [Curio.] 

CU'RIAE. [COMITIA CURIATA.] 

CURIATA COMI'TIA. [Comitja.} 
CU'RIO. Each of the thirty curiae at Rome 
[CoMiTiA Curiata] had a president called 
CuriOy who performed the sacred rites, a par- 
ticipation in which served as a bond of union 
amongst the members. The Curiones them- 
selves, forming a college of thirty priests, were 
presided Over by the Curio Maximu8. More- 
over, each of these corporations had its com- 
mon hall, called curiaj in which the citizens 
met for reUgious and other purposes. But be- 
sides the halls of the old corporations, there 
were also other curiae at Rome, used for a 
variety of purposes ; the most important of 
which was the curia in which the senate 
generally met ; sometimes simply called curia, 
sometimes distinguished by the epithet Hos- 
tilia, as it was said to have been built by Tul- 
lus Hostilius. 
CURSUS. [Circus, p. 7&.] 
CURU'LIS SELLA. [Sella.] 
CURRUS (&pfia)y a chariot, a car. These 
terms appear to have denoted those two- 
wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons, 
which were open overhead, thus diffenngfrom 
the carpent^mi and closed in front, in which 
they differed from the cisium. The most es- 
sential articles in the construction of the cur- 
rus were, 1. The rim (avrv^ [Ant yx]. 2. The 
axle (^wv, axis). 3. The wheels kvkXo, rpo- 
Xoif rotae)y which revolved upon the axle, and 
were prevented from coming oflf by the inser- 
tion of pins {ftu^o^oO into ihe extremities of 
the »xle8. The parts of the wheel ^ere;— 



(a) The nave (Tr^^jawy, modiolus). (A) The 
spokes {Kvfjfiaiy literally, the legs^ radii.) (c) 
The felly iJ,Tvc). (d) The tire (kKicuTpov 
canthus). 4. The pole {{wfio^y temo). 

All the parts above mentioned are seen in 
th.e ancient chariot annexed. 




The Greeks and Romans appear never to 
have used more than one pole and one yoke, 
and the currus thus constructed was com- 
monly drawn by two horses, which were at- 
tached to it by their necks, and therefore called 
di^vyec lirnoty (Wvwptf, gemini jugalesy ^qui bi- 
jugesy &c. If a third horse was added, as was 
not unfrequently the case, it was fiastened by 
traces. The horse so attached was called 
irap^opoci irapdffeipoc, aupa^po^y in Latin, 
/una/t«, and is opposed to the ^vylrat or ^'vyioit 
the yoke-horses. The Latin name for a chariot 
and pair was biga. When a third horse was 
added, it was called triga ; and by the same 
analogy a cliariot and four was auled quadri- 
ga; in Greek, rerpaopia or rkdonnro^. 

The horses were commonly harnessed in a 
quadriga after the manner already represent- 
ed, the two strongest horses being placed 
under the yoke, and the two Others fastened 
on each side by means of ropes. This is 
clearly seen in the two quadrigae in the next 
cut, especially in the one on the right hand. 
It represents a chariot overthrown in passing 
the goal at ,the circus. The charioteer hav- 
ing fallen backwards, the pole and yoke are 
thrown upwards into the air ; the two trace- 
horses have fallen on their knees, and the 
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two yoke-horses are prancing on their hind 
legs. 

The currus was adapted to carry two per- 
ions, and on this account was called in Greek 
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dlfpoC' One of the two was of course the 
driver. He was called ^ioj(og, because he 
held the reins, and his companion frapati^dnj^ 
from going by his side or near him. 




Quadrigae. 



&1 the Homeric ages, chariots were com- 
monly employed on the field of battle. The 
men of rank all took their chariots with them, 
and in an engagement placed themselves in 
front. 

CUSTO'DES. [CoMiTiA.] 

CY'ATHUS {Kvadog), a Greek and Roman 
liquid measure, containing one-twelfth of the 
sextarius, or .0825 of a pint English. The 
form of the cyathus us€k1 at banquets was 
that of a small ladle, by means of which the 
wine was conveyed into the drinking-cups 
from the large vessel (crater) in which it was 
mixed. Two of these cyathi are represented 
in the following woodcut. 




CYCLAS {KVKXdg), a circular robe worn 
by women, to the bottom of which a border 
was affixed, inlaid with gold. It ai)pears to 
have been usually made of some tnin mate- 
rial. 

CYMBA (jtvupT]) is derived from K^ii^og^ 
a hollow, and is employed to signify any 
small kind of boat used on lakes, rivers, &c. 
It appears to have been much the same as the 
acatium and scapha. 

CY'MBALUM {KVfjL^alov), a musical iii- 
strument, in the shape of two half globes, 
which were held one in each hand by the 
performer, andplayed by being struck against 
each other. The word is derived from KVfi- 
jSof , a hollow. 
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Woman pkifjas with CymlNita. 
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The cynnbal was a very ancient instrument, 
being used in the worship of Cybel6, Bacchus, 
Juno, and all the earlier deities of the Grecian 
and Roman mythology. It probably came 
from the East. For sistrumf which some 
have referred to the class of cymbcUa, see Sis- 
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D. 

DAE'DALA (AalSaXa)^ the name of two 
festivals, celebrated in Boeotia in honour of 
Juno, and called respectively the Great and 
the Less Daedala. The latter were cele- 
brated by the Plataeans alone ; in the cele- 
bration of the former, which took place only 
every sixtieth year, the Plataeans were joined 
by the other Boeotians. 

DAGGERS. [Puoio; S/ci.] 

DANACE {6avdKri\ properly the name of 
a foreign coin, was also the name given to the 
obolos, which was placed in the mouth of 
the dead to pay the terryman in Hades. 

DANCING. [Saltatio.]. 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA (Aa^jy^pm), a fes- 
tival celebrated every ninth year at Thebes 
in honour of Apollo, sumamed Ismenius or 
Galaxius. Its name was derived from the 
laurel branches {daipvai) which were carried 
by those who took part m its celebration. 

DAREICUS {dapeLKoc), a gold coin of Per- 
sia, stamped on one side with the figure of 
an archer crowned and kneeling upon one 
knee, and on the other with a sort of quad- 
rata incusa or deep cleft. It is supposed 
to have derived its name from the first Da- 
reius, king of Persia. It is equal to about 
U. 1». 1(W. 1.76 farthings. 




DECEMVIRI. , 

DAY. [Dies.] , 

DEBTOR. [Nbxum.] 

DECE'MPEDA, a pole ten feet long, used 
by the agrimensores [Aorxmen80b£8] in mea- 
suring land. Thus we find that the agri- 
mensores were sometimes called decemp»ia- 
tores. 

DECE'MVIRI, or the "ten-men," the name 
of various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, of whom the most important were : — 

1. Decemviri Leoibus Scribbndis, ten 
commissioners, who were appointed to draw 
up a code of laws. They were entrusted 
with supreme power in the state, and all the 
other magistrates were suspended. They 
entered upon their office at tne beginning of 
the year b. c. 451 ; and they discharged their 
duties with diligence, and dispensed justice 
with impartiality. Each administered the 
government day by day in succession as du- 
ring an interregnum; and the fasces were 
only carried before the one who presided for 
the day. They drew up a body of laws, dis- 
tributcMl into ten sections; which, after being 
approved of by the senate and the comitja, 
were engraven on tables of metal, and set up 
in the comitium. On the expiration of their 
year of office, all parties were so well satis- 
fied with the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their duties, that it was resolved to 
continue the same form of government for 
another year ; more especially as some of the 
decemvirs said that their work was not fin- 
ished. Ten new decemvirs were accordingly 
elected, of whom App. Claudius alone be- 
longed to the former body. These magistrate^ 
framed several new laws, which were ap- 
proved of by the centuries, and engraven on 
two additional tables. They acted, however, 
in a most tyrannical manner. Each was at- 
tended by twelve Uctors, who carried not the 
rods only, biit the axes, the emblem of sove- 
reignty. They made common cause with the 
pathcian party, and committed all kinds of 
outrages upon the persons and property of the 
plebeians and their families. When their 
year of office expired they refused to re.sign 
or to appoint successors. At length, the un- 
just decision of App. Claudius, in the case of 
Virginia, which led her father to kill her 
with his own hands to save her from prosti- 
tution, occasioned an insurrection of the peo- 
ple. The decemvirs were in consequence 
obliged to resign their office, b. c. 449 ; after 
which the usual magistracies were re-estab- 
lished. 

The ten tables of the former, and the two 
tables of the latter decemvirs, form together 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which were 
the groundwork of the Roman laws. This, 
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the first attempt to make a code, remained 
also the only attempt for near one thousand 
years, until the legislation of Justinian. 

2. Dkcemviri Sacris Faciundis, some- 
times called simply Decemviri Sacrorum, 
were the members of an ecclesiastical colle- 
gium, and were elected for life. Their chief 
duty was to take care. of the Sibylline books, 
and to inspect them on all important occasions 
by command of the senate. 

Under the kings the care of the Sibylline 
books was committed to two men (duumviri) 
of high rank. On the expulsion of the kings, 
the care of these books was entrusted to the 
noblest of the patricians, who were exempted 
from all military and civil duties. Their num- 
ber was increased about the year 367 b. c. to 
ten, of whom five were chosen from the pa- 
tricians and five from the plebeians. Subse- 
quently their number was still further in- 
creased to fifteen (quindec&mviri), probably by 
Sulla. 

It was also the duty of the decemviri to 
celebrate the games of Apollo, and the secular 
games. 

DECIMATIO, the selection, by lot, of 
every tenth man for punishment, when any 
number of soldiers in the Roman army had 
been guilty of any crime. The remainder 
usually had barley allowed to them instead of 
wheat. This punishment appears not to have 
been inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

PECRETUM seems to mean that which 
is determined in a particular case after exam- 
ination or consideration. It jis sometimes ap- 
plied to a determination of the consuls, and 
sometimes to a determination of the senate. 
A decretum of the senate would seem to differ 
from a senatus-constdtum, in the way above in- 
dicated : it was limited to the special occa- 
sion and circumstances, and this would be 
true whether the decretum was of a judicial 
or a legislative character. But this distinc- 
tion in the use of the two words, as applied 
to ai^ act of the senate, was, perhaps, not al- 
ways observed. 

DE'CUMAE (bc. partes) fonned a portion 
of the vectigaUa of the Romans, and were paid 
by subjects whose territory, either by con- 
quest or deditiOf had become the property of 
the state (ager jmblicus). They consisted, as 
the name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of the 
produce of the soil, levied upon the cultivators 
laratores) pr occupiers (possessores) of the 
lands, which, from beina subject to this pay- 
ment, were called agri decumani. The tax of 
a tenth was, however, generally paid by com 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
prodvca. , 
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; A similar system existed in Greece also. 
Peisistratus, for instance, imposed a tax of a 

' tenth on the lands of the Athenians, which 
the Peisistratidae lowered to a twentieth. At 
the time of the Persian war the confederate 
Greeks made a vow, by which all the states 
who had surrendered themselves to the enemy 
were subjected to the payment of tithes for 
the use of the god at Delphi. 

The tithes of the public lands belonging to 
Athens were farmed out as at Rome to con- 
tractors, called ScKaTovat : the term deKarfj- 
TJiyoi was applied to the collectors ; l)ut the 
callings were, as we might suppose, often 
unitedf in the same person. The title SeKarev- 
Tol is applied to both. A deKUTTjf or tenth of 
a different kind, was the arbitrary exaction 
imposed by the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the 
cargoes of all ships sailing into or out of the 
Pontus. They lost it by the battle of Aegos- 
potami (b. c. 405) ; but it was re-established 
by Thrasybulus about b. c. 391. The tithe 
was let out to £eu-m. 
DECU'RIA. hExERCiTDs.] 
DECURIO'NES. [Colonia ; Exebci- 

TUS.l 

DECUSSIS. [As, p. 45 a.] 

DEDlTrCII, were those who had taken up 
arms against the Roman people, and being 
conquered, had surrendered themselves. Such 
people did not individually lose their freedom,, 
but as a community^lost all political existence, 
and of course had no other relation to Rome 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTO'RES. [Ambitus.] 

DEIPNON (deiTTuov), the principal meal 
of the Greeks, airiuer. The present article is 
designed to give a sketch of Grecian meals 
and customs connected with them. 

Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariston (opiffrov), deipnon {6el'irvov)i 
dorpon {ddpnov). The word ariston uniformly 
means the early, as dorpon does the late meal ; 
but deipnoHt on the other hand, is used for 
either, apparently without any reference to 
time. 

In the Homeric age it appears to have been 
usual to sit during meal-times. Beef, mutton, 
and goat's flesh were the ordinary meats, 
usally eaten roasted. Cheese, flour, and occa- 
sionally fruits, also formed part of the Homeric 
meals. Bread, brought on in baskets, and 
salt (aAf, to which Homer gives the epithet 
Qelon, are mentioned. 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook 
of three meals, called acratisma (d/cparto/uz), 
aristorij and deipmn. The last, which cqr- 
responds to the dorpon of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the ariston 
was the luncheon ; and the acratisma, which 
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answers to the ariston of Homer.was the early 
meal or breakfast. 

The acratisma was taken immediately after 
rising in the morning. It usually consisted 
of bread, dipped in unmixed wine (drpcrof), 
whence it derived its name. 

Next followed the ariston or luncheon ; but 
the time at which it was taken is uncertain. 
It is frequently mentioned in Xenophon*s Ana- 
basis, and appears to have been taken at dif- 
ferent times, as would natnrally be the case 
with soldiers in active service. We may con- 
clude from many circumstances that this meal 
was taken about the middle of the day, and 
that it answered to the Roman prandium. The 
ariston was usually a simple meal, but of 
course varied according to the habits of indi- 
viduals. 

The principal meal was the deipnmi. It was 
usually taken rather late in the day, frequently 
not before sunset. 

The Athenians were a social people, and 
were very fond of dining in company. Enter- 
tainments were usually given, bdth in the 
heroic ages and later tunes, when sacrifices 
were offered to the gods, either on public or 
private occasions ; and also on the anniver- 
sary of the birthdays of members of the family, 
or of illustrious persons, whether living or dead. 

When young men wished ,to dine together 
they frequently contributed each a certain 
sum of money, called symboU {avfifSo^T^), or 
brought their own .provisions with them. 
.When the first plan was adopted, they were 
said &7rd ovfi^oAuv diiTrvelv, and one indivi- 
dual was usually entrusted with the money 
ta procure the provisions, and make all the 
necessary preparations. This kind of enter- 
tainment, m which each guest contributed to 
the expense, is mentioned in Homer under the 
name of kpavog. An entertainment in which 
each person brought his own provisions with 
him, or at least contributed something to the 
general stock, was called a delirvov dffd <nrv' 
plioCi because the provisions were brought in 
baskets. 

The most usual kind of entertainments, 
however, were those in which a person invi- 
ted his friends to his own hoijse. ' It was ex- 
pected that they should come dressed with 
more than ordinary care, and also have bathed 
shortly before. As soon as the guests arrived 
at the house of their host, their shoes or san- 
dals were taken off by the slaves, and their 
feet washed. After their feet had been wash- 
ed, the guests reclined on the couches. It 
has already been remarked that Homer never 
describes persons as reclining, but always as 
sitting at their meals ; but at what time the 
change was introduced is uncertain. The 



Dorians of Crete always sat ; but the other 
Greeks reclined. The Greek women and 
children, however, like the Roman, continued 
to sit at their meals. [Accubatio.] It was 
usual for only two persons to recline on each 
couch. After, the guests had placed them- 
selves on the couches, the slaves brought in 
water to wash their hands. The dinner was 
then served up ; whence we read of ruf Tf>a' 
Tre^af elc(^ipeiv^ by which expression we are 
to understand not merely tlie dishes, but the 
tables themselves, which were small enough 
to be used with ease. 

In eating, the Greeks had no knives oi 
forks, but made use of their fin^^ers only, ex- 
cept in eating soups or other liquids, which 
they partook of by means of a spoon, called 
fivffTUjj, nvarpov, or fivarpog. 

It would exceed the limits of this work to 
give 8n account of the different dishes which 
were introduced at a Greek dinner, though 
their number is far below those which were 
usually partaken of at a Roman entertain- 
ment. The most common food among the 
Greeks was the /«i^a, a kind of frumenty or 
soft cake, which was prepared in different 
ways. Wheaten or barley bread was the 
second most usual species of food ; it was 
sometimes made at home, but more usually 
bought at the market of the aproTTQ^La; or 
apTonu^Ldeg. The vegetables ordinarily eat- 
en were mallows (/iaXd;j;77), lettuces {fipi6a^\ 
cabbages, (/W^vot), beans {Kvafiony lentils 
(^/caZ), &c. Pork was the most favourite 
animal food, as was the case among the Ro- 
mans. It is a curious fact, which Plato has 
remarked, that we never read in Homer of 
the heroes partaking of fish. In later times, 
however, fish was one of the most favourite 
articles of food of the Greeks. 

A dinner given by an opulent Athenian 
usually consisted of two courses, called re- 
spectively 'Kporai Tpd-rre^at and devrepai rpd- 
ire^ai. The first course embraced the whole 
of what we consider the dinner, namely, fish, 
poultry, meat, &c. ; the second, which cor- 
respoiids to our dessert and the Koman betla- 
rioy consisted of different kinds of fruit, sweet- 
meats, confections, &c. 

When- the first course was finished, the ta- 
bles were taken away, and water was given 
to the guests for the purpose of washing their 
hands. Crowns made of garlands of fiowert 
were also then given to them, as well as va< 
rious kinds of perfumes. Wine was not drunk 
till the first course was finished ; but as soon 
as the guests had washed their hands, unmix- 
ed wine was introduced in a large goblet, of 
which each drank a little, after pouring oat 
a small quantity tm a libation. This libatioii 
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was said to be made to the "good spirit" 
{uyadov 6aifiovo0, and was usually accom- 
panied with the singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this Ubation mixed 
wine was brought in, and with their first cup 
the guests drank to Aibg 2wT^pof. Witn 
the libations, the deimum closed ; and at the 
introduction of the dessert (devrepai rpatri- 
^ai) the 7r<5rof, ovfiTrdmov, or KUfio^ com- 
menced, of which an account is given under 
Symposium. 

DElilA ((J^Xia), the name of festivals and 
games celebrated in the island of Delos, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbo\iring 
lonians on the coasts belonged. The Delia 
had existed from very early times, and were 
celebrated every fifth year. That the Athe- 
nians took part in*these solemnities at a very 
early period, is evident from the IMiaatae 
(afterwards called BeopoC) mentioned in the 
laws of Solon ; the sacred vessel {deoplc), 
moreover, which they sent to Delos every 
year, was said to be the same which Theseus 
had sent after his return from Crete. 

In the course of time the celebration of this 
ancient panegyns in Delos had ceased, and 
it was not revived until b. c. 426, when the 
Athenians, after having purified the island in 
the winter of that year, restored the ancient 
solemnities, and added horse-races, which 
had never before taken place at the Delia. 
After this restoration, Athens, being at the 
head of the Ionian codfedenu^, took the most 
prominent part in the celebration of the IMlia : 
and thougn the islanders, in common with 
Athens, provided the choruses and victims, 
the leader {apxi6ecipoc), who conducted the 
whole solemmty, was an Athenian, and the 
Athenians had the superintendence of the 
common sanctuarv. 

From these solemnities, belonging to the 
great Delian panegyris, we must distinguish 
the lesser Delia, which were mentioned above, 
and which were celebrated every y^ar, proba- 
bly on the 6th of Thargelion. The Athenians 
on this occasion sent the sacred vessel (deo- 
pCc), which the priest of Apollo adorned with 
Uurel branches, to Delos. The embassy was 
called Beupla ; and those who sailed to the 
island, deapol; and before they set sail a so- 
lemn sacrifice was ofifered in the Delion. at 
Marathon, in order to obtain a happy vo;rage. 
During the absence of the vessel the city of 
Athens was purified, and no crimmal was 
allowed to be executed. 

DfiLPHI-NIA (SeMlvui)f a festival of the 
same expiatory cnaracter as the Apollonia, 
which was celebrated in various towns of 
Greece in honour of Apollo, sumamad Del 
phinius. 
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DELUBRUM. [Templum.] 

DEMARCHI {d^fiapxpt)t oflScers, who were 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of the 
demi in Attica, and are said to nave been fiirst 
appointed by Clisthenes. Their duties were 
various and important. Thus, they convened 
meetings of the demus, and took the votes 
upon aU questions under consideration ; the> 
made and kept a register of the landed es 
tates in their districts, levied the monies due 
to the demus for rent, &c. They succeeded 
to the functions which had been discharged 
by the nauerari of the dd constitution. 

DEMENSUM, an allowance of com, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It usu- 
ally consisted of four or five modii of com a 
month. 

DEMINUTIO CATITIS. [CapTTt.] 

DEMIUR6I {dfifiiovpyoO, magistrates, 
whose title is expressive of their doing the 
service of the people, existed in severiil of 
the Peloponnesian states. An^ong the Eleans 
and Mimtineans they seem to have been the 
chief executive magistracy. We also rettd 
of detrnta-gi in the Achaian league, who pro- 
bably ranked next to the strategic and put 
questions to the vote in the general assembly 
of the confederates. Officers named emdemi' 
wrgij or upper demiurgi, were sent by the Co- 
rinthians to manage the government of their 
colony at Potidaea. 

DETMO'SII (SfffiSffioi), public slaves at 
Aliens, who were purchased by the state. 
The public slaves, most frequently mentioned, 
formed the city guard ; it was ^eir duty to 
preserve order m the pubhc assembly, and to 
remove any person whom the prytanies might 
order. They are generally called bowmen 
{To^orai) ; or from the native country of the 
majority, Scythians (^Kxfdai) ; and also Speu- 
sinians, from the name of the person who first 
established the force. They originally lived 
in tents in the market-place, and afterwards 
upon the Areopagus. Their officers had the 
name of toxarcns (rb^apxoC). Their number 
was at first 300, purchased soon after the bat- 
tle of Salamis, but was afterwards increased 
to 1200. 

DEMUS (Mfio^), originally indicated a dis- 
trict or tract oi land \ and in this meaning of 
a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with TrdAtf. 

When Clisthenes, at Athens, broke up the 
four tribes of the old constitution, he substi- 
tuted in their place ten local tribes {fv}Ml 
ToiriKol), each of which he subdivided into 
ten demi or country parishes, possessing each 
its principal town ; and in some one (» these 
demi were enrolled all the Athenian citizens 
resident in Attica, with the exception, per- 
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haps, of those who were natives of Athens 
itself. These subdivisions corresponded in 
some degree ta the naucrariae {^vavKpapiai) of 
the old tribes, and were originally one hun- 
dred in number. 

These demi formed independent corpora- 
tions, and had each their several magistrates, 
landed and other property, with a common 
treasury. They had likewise their respec- 
tive convocations or ** parish meetings," con- 
vened by the d:marchi, m which was transact- 
ed the public business of the demus, such as 
the leasing of its estates, the elections of offi- 
cers, the revision of the registers or lists of 
^fioraiy and the admission of new members. 
Independent of these bonds of union, each de- 
mus seems to have had its peculiar temples 
and religious worship. There were likewise 
judges, called diKoardl Kara dfjiiov^i who de- 
cided cases where the matter in dispute was 
of less value than ten drachmae. 

Admission into a demus was necessary, be- 
fore any individual could enter upon his full 
rights and privileges as an Attic citizen. The 
register of enrolment was called Xri^iapxiicdv 
ypaumiTelov. 

DENA'RIUS, the principal silver coin 
among the Romans, was so called because it 
was originally equal to ten asses ; but on the 
reduction of the weight of the as [As], it was 
made equal to sixteen asses, except in mili- 
tary pay, in which it was still reckoned as 
equal to ten asses. The denaritis was first 
coined five years before the first Punic war, 
9.0. 269. [Abointum.] 




The average value of the denarii coined at 
the end of the commonwealth is about 8^, 
and those under the empire about l\d. 

If the denarius be reckoned in value 8|d., 
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the other Roman coins of Mlver will be of ^he 
following value : — 

Pence. Faith. 

Teruncius .53125 

Sembella 1.0625 

Libella 2.125 

Sestertius 2 .5 

Quinarius or Yictoriatus ..41 
Denarius 8 2 

Some denarii were called serrati, because 
their edges were notched like a saw, which 
appears to have been done to prove that they 
were solid silver, and not plated ; and others 
btgati and quadrigatij because on their reverse 
were represented chariots drawn by two and 
four horses respectively. 

DESIGNATOR. [FuNUs.l 

DESULTOR, a rider in the Roman games, 
who generally rode two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of them at his pleasure. 
The annexed woodcut shows three ngurea of 
desultores. 




DIADE'MA, originally a white fillet, used 
to encircle the head. It is represented on the 
head of Dionysus [see cot^ p. .], and was, 
in an ornamented form, assumed by kings as 
an emblem of sovereignty. 

DIAETETAE idiairvraOy or arbitrators, 
at Athens, were of two kinds v the one public 
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and appointed by lot (K?,fjf>uTol)i the other 
private, and chosen {alperoi) by the ps^rtieS 
who referred to them the decision of a disputed 
point, instead of trying it before a court of 
justice ; the judgments of both, according to 
Aristotle, being founded on equity rather than 
law. The number of public arbitrators seems 
to have been 40, four for each tribe. Their 
jarisdiction was confined to civil cases. 

DICASTES {diKaaryg), the name of a 
judge, or "rather juryman, at Athens. The 
conditions of his eligibility were, that he 
should be a free citizen, in the enjo3rment of 
his full franchise ikiriTi/ua)f and not less thtm 
thirty years of age, and of persons so quali- 
fied six thousand were selected by lot for the 
service of every year. Their appointment 
took place every year under the conduct of 
the nine archons and their official scribe ; each 
of these ten personages drew by lot the names 
of, six hundred persons of the tnbe assigned to 
him : the whole number so selected was again 
divided by lot into ten sections of 500 each, 
together with a supernumerary one, consist- 
ing of a thousand persons, from among whom 
tiie occasional dehciencles in the sections of 
500 might be supplied. To each of the ten 
sections one of the ten first letters of the al- 
phabet was appropriated as a distinguishing 
mark, and a small tablet {7nvdKLOv\ inscr&ed 
with the letter of the section and the name of 
the individual, was delivered as a certificate 
of his appointment to each dicast. 

Before proceeding to the exercise of his 
functions, the dicast was obliged to swear the 
official oath. This oath beinp; taken, and the 
divisions made as above mentioned, it remain- 
ed to assigi) the courts to the several sections 
of dicasts in which they were to sit. This 
was not, like the first, an appointment in- 
tended to last during the year, but took place 
under the conduct of the thesmothetae, de 
novo, every time that it was necessary to im- 
panel a number of dicasts. As soon as the 
allotment had taken place, each dicast re- 
ceived a staff, on which was painted the letter 
and the colour of the court awarded him, 
which might serve both as a ticket to procure 
admittance, and also to distipguish him from 
any loiterer that mig^ht endeavour clandes- 
tinely to obtain a sittmg after business had be- 

C. While in court, and probably from the 
d of the presiding magistrate (^ye^v SiKa- 
OTTjplov), he received the token or ticket that 
entitled him to receive his fee {dtKa(mK6v). 
This payment is said to have been first insti- 
tuted by Pericles, and was originally a single 
obolus ; it was increased by Clean to thnce 
that amount about the 88th Olympiad. 
PICE, game of. [Tesseba.j 



DICE' (ilkif), signifies generally any pro- 
ceedings at law by one party directly or medi- 
ately against other?. The object of all such 
actions is to protect the body politic, or one 
or more of its individual members, from injury 
and aggression; a distinction which has in 
most countries suggested the division of all 
causes into two great classes, the public and 
the private, and assigned to each its peculiar 
form and treatment. At Athens the first of 
these was implied by the terms public dUai^ 
or aywvcc, or still more peculiarly by ypatpal ; 
causes of the other class were termed private 
dUai, or iiyuvegt or simply dUai, in its limited 
sense. 

In a SlKfji only the person whose rights were 
alleged to be affected, or the legal protector 
{Kvpiog) ofi such person, if a minor or other- 
wise incapable of appearin^f suojure, wasper- 
mitted to institute an action as plaintiff; in 
public causes, with the exception of some few 
m which the person injured or his family were 
peculiarly bound and interested to act, any 
free citizen, and sometimes, when the state 
was directly attacked, almost any alien, was 
empowered to do so. The court fees, called 
jarytaruiay were paid in private but not in pub- 
lic causes, and a public prosecutor that com- 
promised the action with the defendant, was 
in most cases punished by a fine of a thousand 
drachmae ancl a modified disfranchisement, 
while there was no legal impediment at any 
period of a private lawsuit to the reconcilia- 
tion of the htigant parties. 

The proceedings in the SIkij were com- 
menced by a summons (irpdgKAriacg) to the 
defendant to appear on a certain day before 
the proper magistrate (elgayuyevg), and there 
answer the charges preferrea against him. 
This summons was ouen served by the plain- 
tiff in person, accompanied by one or two wit- 
nesses (xXjyr^pcf ),who8e names were endorsed 
upon the declaration (X^^tf or ly/cXiy^a). Be- 
tween the service of the summons and ap- 
pearance of the parties before the magistrate, 
It is very probable that the law prescribed the 
intervention of a period of five days. If both 

Carties appeared, the proceedings commenced 
y the plamtiff putting in his declaration, and 
at the same time depositing his share of the 
court fees {npvTaveia)^ which were trifling in 
amount, but the non-payment of which was a 
fatal objection to the nirther progress of a 
cause. When these were paid, it became the 
duty of the magistrate, if no manifest objec- 
tion appeared on the face of the declaration, 
to cause it to be written out on a tablet, and 
exposed for the inspection of the pubHc on the 
wall or other place that served as the cause 
list of his court. 
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The magistrate then appointed a day for the 
further proceedings of the anacrisis [Anajcri- 
818]. Ii the plaintiff failed to appear at the 
anacrisis, the suit, of course, fell to the 
ground ; if the defendant made defadit, judg- 
ment passed against him. An affidavit might 
at this, as well as at other periods of the ac- 
tion, be made in behalf of a person unable to 
attend upon the givep day, and this would, if 
allowed, have the effect of postponing further 
pro(;eedings {itTtufioala) ; it might, however, 
be combated by a counter-affidavit, to the 
effect that the alleged reason was unfounded 
or otherwise insufficient {hvdvKtifioata) ', and 
a question would arise upon this point, the 
decision of which, when adverse to the de- 
fendant,woukl render him liable to the penalty 
of contumacy. The plaintiff was in this case 
said kprffiffv iXelv ; the defendant, kpfj/iriv 6<^ 
jUiVt MKTiv being the word omitted in both 
phrases. The anacrisis began with the affi- 
davit of the plaintiff {Trpoouoala)^ then fol- 
lowed the answer of the aefendant (dvrcu- 
ftoalat ox dvTiyptu^), then the parties pro- 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced 
their evidence to writing, and put in originals, 
or authenticated copies, of all the records, 
deeds, and contracts that misht be useful in 
establishing their case, as well as memoranda 
of offers and requisitions then made by either 
side (irpoK^^ffeic)* The whole of the docu- 
ments were then, if the cause took a straight- 
forward course (ei^vdticta), enclosed on the 
last day of the anacrisis in a casket (ix^vog)^ 
which was sealed, and entrusted to the cus- 
tody of the presiding magistrate,, till it was 
produced and opened at the trial. During the 
mterval no alteration in its contents was per- 
mitted, and accordinglv evidence- that nad 
been discovered after the anacrisis was not 
producible at the trial. In some causes, the 
trial before the dicasts was by law appointed 
to come on within a given time ; in such as 
were n)Qt provided for by such regulations, we 
may suppose that it would principally depend 
upon the leisure of the magistrate. Upon the 
court being assembled, the magistrate called 
on the cause, and the plaintiff opened his case. 
At the commencement of his speech, the 
proper officer (6 6^' vSup) filled the clepsydra 
with water. As long as the water flowed 
from this vessel the orator was permitted to 
speak; if, however, evidence was to be read 
by the officer of the court, or a law recited, 
the water was stopped till the speaker recom- 
menced. The quantity of water, or, in other 
words, the lengtii of the speeches, was differ- 
ent in diffsrent causes. After Uie speeches 
of the advocates, which were in general two 
on each side, and the incidental reading of 
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the documentary and other evidence, the di 
casts proceeded to give their judgment bT 
ballot. J 6 J 

When the principal point at issue was de- 
cided in £Eivour of the plaintiff, there fallowed 
in many cases a farther discussion as to the 
fine or punishment to be infficted on the de- 
fendant '{Tradeiv ^ Airoriaai). All actions 
were divided into two classes, — dyuvec arl- 
fiijTOit tuits not to be asseasedf in vhicn the 
fine, or other penalty, was determined by the 
laws ; and ayHveg TifiijTolt nuta to be assetsedf 
in which the penalty had to be fiied by the 
judges. If the suit was an dyov TifAvroc, 
the plaintiff generally mentioned in the plead- 
ings the pumshment which he considered the 
defendant deserved {rifutfjui) ; and the defend- 
ant was allowed to inake a counter-assessr 
ment (&vTiTtfida6ai or iiroTLfmadai)^ and to 
argue before the judges why the aijsessment 
of the plaintiff ought to be changed or miti- 
gated. In certain causes which were deter- 
mined by the laws, any of the judges was 
allowed to propose an additional assessment 
{irpo^lfiT^fia) ; the amount of which, howev- 
er, appears to have been usually fixed by the 
laws. Thus, in certain cases of theft, the 
additional penalty was fixed at five days' and 
niffhts' imprisonment. 

Upon judgment being given in a private 
suit, the Athenian law left its execution very 
much in the hands of the successful party, 
who was empowered to seize the movables 
of his antagonist as a pledge for the payment 
of the money, or institute an action of eject- 
ment (i^ovXfjc) against the refractory debtor. 
The judgment of a court of dicasts was in 
general decisive idlKtj airoreX'^c) ; but upon 
certain occasions, as, for instance, when a 
gross case of perjury or conspiracy could be 
proved by the unsuccessful party to have op- 
erated to his disadvantage, the cause, upon 
the conviction of such conspirators or witness- 
es, might be commenced de novo. 

DICTA'TOR. The name and office of 
dictator are confessedly of Latin origin : thus 
we read of a dictator at Tusculum in eaiiy, 
at Lanuvium in very late times. 

Among the Romans, a dictator was gener- 
ally appointed in circumstances of extraordi- 
nary danger, whether from foreign enemies 
or domestic sedition. Instances occur very 
firequently in the early books of Livy, from 
whom we learn that a dictator was sometimes 
created for the following purposes also : — 1. 
For fixing the *' clavus aimalis'* on the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, in times of pestilence or civil 
discord. 2. For holding the comitia, or elec- 
tions, in the absence of the consuls. 3. Foi 
appointing holydays {feriarum constUuend^ntm 
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«) OQ the appeaiance ai prodigies, and 
oflSciatihg at the ludi Romani, if the praetor 
could not attend ; also for holding trials, and 
on one ficasion, for filling up Tacancies in 
the senate. 

According to the oldest authorities, the 
dictatorship was instituted at Rome in b. c. 
501, ten years after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quinii, and the first dictator was said to have 
Seen T. Lartius, one of the consuls of the 
year. Another account states^^lhat the con- 
suls of the year in which the first dictator 
was appointed were of the Tarquinian party, 
and therefore distrusted. 

This tradition naturally suggests the infer- 
ence, that the dictator was on this first occa- 
sion appointed to direct and supersede the 
consuls, not only with a view to foreign wars, 
but also for the purpose of summarily punish- 
ing any member of the state, whether belong- 
ing to the commonalty or tn6 governing pa- 
tricians, who should be detected in plottmg 
for the restoration of the exiled king. The 
powers with which a dictator was invested, 
will show how far his authority was adequate 
for such an object. 

In the first place, he was formerly called 
magister popuUi or master of the patricians or 
burghers ; and though created for six months 
only, his power wi^in the city was as su- 
preme and absolute as that of the consuls 
without. In token of this, the fasces and se- 
cures (the latter, instruments of capital pun- 
ishment) were carried before him, even in the 
city. Again no appeal against the dictator 
was at nrst allowea either to the conmions 
or the burghers, although the latter bad, even 
under the kings, enjoyed the privilege of ap- 
pealing from them to the great council of the 
patricians {provocare ad pmndum) ; a privilege 
which the Valerian laws had secured to the 
plebeians likewise. This right, however, was 
subsequently obtained by the patricians, and 
perhaps eventually by the plebeians. 

Moreover, ^o one was eligible for the dic- 
tatorship unless he had previously been con- 
sul or praetor. The first plebeian dictator 
was C. Martins Rutilus, nominated by the 
plebeian consul, M. Popillius Laenas, b. c. 
356. 

With respect to the mode of election, the 
common practice was, for the senate to select 
an individual, who was nominated {dictus) in 
the dead of the night by one of the consuls, 
and then received the imperium or sovereign 
authority from the assembly of the curies. 
This ratification was in early tiirtes indispens- 
able to the validity of the election, just as it 
had been necessary for the kings, even after 
their election by the curies, to apply to them 
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for investiture with the imperium. In later 
times, however, and after the passing of the 
Maenian law, the conferring of the imperium 
was a mere form. Thenceforward it was 
only necessary that the consul shoukl consent 
to proclaim the person nominated by the se- 
nate. 

The authority of a dictator is said to hky,e 
been supreme m everything ; but there were 
someliinitations to his power. 1. The period 
of office was only six months, and at the end 
of that time a dictator might be brought to 
trial for any acts of tyranny committed by him 
while in power. Many, however, resigned 
their authority before the expiraUon of the 
six months, after completing the business for 
which they were appointed. 2. A dictator 
could not draw on the treasury beyond the 
credit granted him by the senate, nor go out 
of Italy, nor even ride on horseback Without 
the permission of the people ; a regulation 
apparently capricious, but perhaps intended 
to show whence his authority came. The 
usurped powers of the dictators Sulla and 
Julius Caesar are, of course, not to he com- 
pared with the genuine dictatorship. After 
the death of the latter, the office was abolish- 
ed for ever by a law of Antony, the consul. 
The title, indeed, was offered to Augustus, 
but he resolutely refused it in consequence 
of the odium attached to it from the conduct 
of Sulla when dictator ; in fact, even during 
the later ages of the republic, and for one 
hundred and twentyyears previous to Sulla's 
dictatorship, the office itself had been in 
abeyance, though the consuls were frequently 
invested, in time of danger, with something 
like a dictatorial power, by a senatusconsul- 
tum, empowering them to take measures for 
securing the state against harm {ut darent ope- 
ram ne quid retpuhlica detrimenti caperet). 

Together with the master of the burghers, 
or the dictator, there was always a magister 
«^'tum,ormaster of the knights, chosen by the 
dictator, though sometimes apparently by the 
senate or the people. 

DIES (iffiepa), a day. The name dies was 
apptied,like our word day, to the time during 
wmch, according to the notions of the ancients, 
the sun performed his course around the earth, 
and this time they called the civil day (dies 
dviUsf in Greek wxOnfispov, because it in- 
cluded both night aiid day). The natural day 
{dies naturalis)t or the time from the rising to 
the setting of the sun.was likewise designated 
by the name dies. The civil day began with 
the Greeks at the setting of the sun, and with 
the Romans at midnight. 

At the time of the Homeric poems the natu- 
ral day was divided into three parts. The first, 
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called ffug, began with s'unrise, and compre- 
hended the whole space of time during which 
light seemed to be increasing, ». e. till mid-day. 
The second part was called jueaov rjuap or 
mid-day, during which the sun was thought 
to stand still. The third part bore the name 
of ^eCXfj or deU?,ov vfiap, which derived its 
name from the increased warmth of the at- 
mosphere. Among the Athenians the first and 
last of the divisions made at the time of Homer 
were afterwards subdivided into two parts. 
The earlier part of the morning was termed 
Trpot or 7rp6> r^f ijiiepa^ : the latter, ir'kriOoiori^ 
TOf ityofifi^j or irepl irXijOovaav dyopdv. The 
ueaov ijftap of Homer was afterwards express- 
ed by f^earffi^pCa, fieoov vfiepctg, or fiitrij riuepa^ 
and comprehended, as before, the middle of 
the day, when the sun seemed neither to rise 
nor to decline. The two parts of the after- 
noon were called ^sthi irputij or irpota^ and 
dtLhfi Mti or bylfia. This division continued 
to be observed down to the latest period of 
Grecian history, though ahother more accu- 
rate division was introduced at an earl^ '~^ ■ 



for Anazimander, or, according to others, his 
disciple Anazimenes, is said to have made 
the Greeks acquainted with the use of tho 
Babylonian chronometer or sun-dial (called 
Trd^of or 6po\6yiov), by means of which the 
natuml day was divided into twelve e(jual 
spaces of tmie. 

The division of the day most generally ob- 
served by the Romans, was that into temjms 
arUemeridiantan and pomeridianumj the meridiea 
itself being only considered as a point at which 
the one ended and the other conmienced. But 
as it was of importance that this moment 
should be known, an especial officer [Accen- 
sus] was appointed, who proclaimed the time 
of mid-day. The division of the day into 
twelve equal spaces, which were shorter in 
winter than in summer, was adopted at the 
time when artificial means of measuring time 
were introduced among the Romans from 
Greece. This was about the year e.g. 291, 
when L. Papirius Cursor, after the war with 
Pyrrhus in southern Italy, brought to Rome 
an instrument called solarium horologium, or 
simply solarium. But as the solarium had 
been made for a different meridian, it showed 
the time at Rome very incorrectly. Scipio 
Nasica, therefore, erected in b.c 159, a pub- 
lic clepsydra, which indicated the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. Even after 
the-erection of this clepsydra it was custom- 
ary for one of the subordinate officers of the 
praetor to proclaim the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours ; which shows that the day Was, like 
the night divided into four parts, each consist- 
ing of three hours. 
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All the days of the year were, according to 
different points of view, divided by the Romans 
into different classes. For the purpose of the 
administration of justice all days were divided 
into dies fasti and dies nefasti. 

Dies pasti were the dajrs on Which the 
praetor was allowed to administer justice in 
the public courts ; they derived their name 
from/or» {fori tria verba ; do^ dico^ addico). On 
some of the dies fasti comitia could be held, 
but not on all. The regular dies fasti were 
marked in the Roman calendar by the letter F, 
and their number in the course of the year 
was 38. Besides these there were certain 
days called dies intercisi^ on which the praetor 
might hold his courts, but not at all hours, so 
that sometimes one half of such a day was 
/a«ft«, while the other half was nefastus. Their 
number was 65 in the year. 

Dies nefasti were days on which neither 
courts of justice nor comitia were allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purposes. The term dies nefasti, which origi- 
nally had nothing to do with religion, but sim- 
ply indicated days 6n which no courts were to 
be held^ was in subsequent times applied to 
religious days in general, as dies nefasti were 
mostly dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

In a religious point of view all days of the 
year were either dies festi, or dies j^ofesti, or 
dies intercisi. According to the definition given 
by Macrobius, diesfesti were dedicated to ti\e 
gods, an4 spent with sacrifices, repasts, games, 
and other solemnities ; dies profesti belonged 
to men for the administration ai their private 
and public affairs. Dies intercisi were com- 
mon between gods and men, that is, partly de- 
voted to the worship of the gods, partly to the 
transaction of ordinary business. 

Dies profesti were either dies fasti, or dies 
comitialesy that is, dajs on which comitia were 
held, or dies corhperendini, that is, days to 
which any action wa,s allowed to be trans- 
ferred ; or dies stati, that is, days set apart for 
causes between Roman citizens and forei|:n- 
ers ; or dies proeliales, that is, all days on which 
religion did not forbid the commencement of a 
war. ^ 

DIFFAREATIO. [Divortium.] 

DIMACHAE (<J«za;ta<), Macedonian horse- 
soldiers, who also fought on foot when occa- 
sion required, like our dragoons. 

DIMINITTIO CA'PITIS. [Caput.] 

DINNERS, Greek [Deipnon], Roman 

[COENA.l 

DIONY'SIA {£iiovvaia\ festivals celeorat- 
ed in various parts of Greece in honour of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), and characterized by ex- 
travagant merriment and enthusiastic joy. 

Drunkenness, and the boisterous music of 
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ihites, cymbals, and drums, were likewise 
common to all Bacchic festivals. In the pro- 
ceisions called diaaoi (from d€la^u)i with 
which they were celebrated, women also took 
part in the disguise of Bacchae, Lenae, Thy- 
ades. Naiades, Nymphs, &c., adorned with 
garlands of ivy, and bearing the thyrsus in 
their hands, so that the whole train represent- 
ed a population inspired and actuated by the 
powerful presence of the god. The choruses 
sung on the occasion were called dithyrambs, 
and were hymns addressed to the god in the 
freest metres and with the boldest imagery, in 
whicli his exploits and achievements were 
extolled. [Chorus.] The phallus, the sym- 
bol of the fertility of nature, was also carried 
in these processions. The indulgence in 
drinking was considered by the Greeks as a 
duty of gratitude which they owed to the giver 
of the vine; hence in some places it was 
thought a crime to remain sober at theDionysia. 
The Attic festivals of Bacchus were four 
in number: the Rural or Lesser Dionysia 
{AiovOffia Kar' aypovg, ox fHKpd\ the Lenaea 
\ArjvaLa)y the Anihesteria {^Av6ear^pia)y and 
the City or Great Dionysia {AiovvcTLa kv uarei, 
aoTCKd or fieydXa)- The season of the year 
sacred to Bacchus was during the months 
nearest to the shortest day ; and the Attic fes- 
tivals were accordingly celebrated in Poseide- 
on,Gamelion, Anthesterion, and Elaphebolion. 
The Rvral or Lesser Dionysia^ a vintage fes- 
tival, were celebrated in the various demes of 
Attica in the month of Poseideon, and were 
under the superintendence of the several local 
magistrates, the demarchs. This was doubt- 
less the most ancient of all, and was held with 
the highest degree of merriment and freedom ; 
even slaves enjoyed full freedom during its 
celebration, and their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is here 
that we have to seek for the origin of comedy, 
in the jests and the scurrilors abuse which 
the peasants vented upon the bystanders from 
a waggon in which they rode about. The 
Bionyna in the Peiraeeus, as well as those of 
the other demes of Attica, belonged to the 
lesser Dionysia. 

The second festival, the Lenaea (from Irjvdg, 
the wine-press, from which also the month 
of Gsmelicm was called by the lonians Lenae- 
on), was celebrated in the month of Game- 
Hon ; the place of its celebration was the an- 
cient temple of Bacchus Limnaeus (from 
"MftfiVy as tne district was originally a swamp). 
TMs temple was called the Lenaeon. The 
Lenaea were celebrated with a procession 
and scenic contests in tragedy and comedy. 
The procession probably went td the Lenae- 
on, where a goat {rpdyof, hence the chorus 



and the tragedy which arose ont of it were 
called TpayiKog xpP^€» ^^^ Tpay(f>dia) was 
sacrificed, and a chorus standing around the 
altar sang the dithyrambic ode to the god. 
As the ditbyramb was the element out oi 
which, by the introduction of an actor trage- 
dy arose [Chorus], it is natural that, in the 
scenic contests of this festival, tragedy should 
have preceded comedy. The poet who wished 
his play to be brought out at the Lenaea applied 
to tne second archen, yvho had the superin- 
tendence of this festival, and who gave him the 
chorus if the piece was thought to deserve it. 
The third festival, the Anthesteria, was cel- 
ebrated on the llth, 12th, and 13th days of 
the month of Anthesterion. The second ar- 
chon likewise superintended the celebration 
of the Anthesteria, and distributed the prizes 
among the victors in the various games which 
were carried on during the season. The first 
day was called mOocyia : the second, xoeg : 
and the third, xvrpot. The first day derived 
its name from the opening of the casks to 
taste the wine of the preceding year ; the se- 
cond from xoHgt the cup, and seems to have 
been the day devoted to drinking. The third 
day had its name from yyrpogi a pot, as on 
this day persons ofiferea pots with flowers, 
seeds, or cooked vegetables, as a sacrifice to 
Bacchus and Hermes (Mercury) Chthonius. 
It is uncertain whether dramas were per- 
formed at the Anthesteria ; but it is supposed 
that comedies were represented, and that tra- 
gedies which were to be brought out at the 
great Dionysia were perhaps rehearsed at the 
Anthesteria. The mysteries connected with 
the celebration of the Anthesteria were held 
at night. 

The fourth festival, the City or Great Dio- 
nysia, was celebrated about the I2th of the 
month of Elaphebolion ; but we do not know 
whether they lasted more than one day or 
not. The order in which the solemnities 
took place was as follows : — the great public 
procession, the chorus of boys, the comus 
[Chorus], comedy, and, lastly, tragedy. Of 
the dramas which were performed at the 
great Dionysia, the tragedies at least were 
generally new pieces ; repetitions do not, how- 
ever, seem to have been excluded from any 
Dionysiac festival. The first archon had the 
superintendence, and ^ave the chorus to the 
dramatic poet who wished to bring out his 
piece at this festival. The prize awarded to 
the dramatist for the best play consisted of a 
crown, and his name was proclaimed in the 
theatre of Bacchus. As the great Dionysia 
were celebrated at the beginning of spring, 
when the navigation was re-opened, Athens 
was not only visited by numbers of country 
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people, but also by strangers from other parts 
of Greece, and the various amusements and 
exhibitions on this occasion were not unlike 
those of a modem fair. 

The worship of Dionysus, whom the Ro- 
mans called Bacchus, or rather the Bacchic 
mysteries and orgies (Bacchanalia)f are said 
to hare been introduced from southern Italy 
into Etruria, and from thence to Rome, where 
for a time they were carried on in secret, and, 
during the latter period of their existence, at 
night. The initiated, according to Livy, not 
only indulged in feasting and drinking at their 
meetings, but when their minds were heated 
with wme they practised th^ coarsest excess- 
es and the most unnatural vices. The time 
of initiation lasted ten days; on the tenth, 
the person who was to be initiated took a so- 
lenm meal, underwent a purification by wa- 
ter, and was led into the sanctuary (Baccha- 
nal). At first only women were initiated, and 
the orgies were celebrated every year during 
three days. But Pacula Annia, a Campanian 
matron, pretending to act under the direct 
influence of Bacchus, changed the whole 
method of celebration : she admitted men to 
the initiation, and transferred the solemniza- 
tion, which had hitherto taken place during 
the daytime, to the night. Instead of three 
days in the year, she ordered that the Bac- 
chanalia should be held during five days in 
every month- It was from that time that 
these orgies were carried on with frightful 
licentiousness and excesses of every kind. 
The evil at length became so alarming, that, 
in B. c. 186, the consuls, bjr the command of 
the senate, instituted an investigation into 
the nature and object of these new rites. The 
result was that numerous persons were ar- 
rested, and some put to death ; and that a de- 
cree of the senate was issued, commanding 
that no BacchanaUa should be held either in 
Rome or Italy ; that if any one should think 
such ceremonies necessary, or if he could not 
neglect them without scruples or making 
atonements, he should apply to the praetor 
urbanus, who might then consult the senate. 
If the permission should be granted to him in 
an assembly of the senate, consisting of not 
less than one hundred members, he might 
solemnize the Bacchic sacra ; but no more 
than five persons were to be present at the 
celebration ; there should be no common fiind 
and no master of the sacra or priest. A bra- 
zen table containing this important document 
was discovered near Bari, m southern Italy, 
in the year 1640, and is at present in the im- 
perial Museum of Vienoa. 
^While the Bacchanalia were thus suppress- 
ed, another more simple and innocent festival 
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of Bacchus, the JUberaUa (from lAher^ or JU- 
her PatcTy a name of Bacchus), continued to 
be celebrated at Rome every year on the 16th 
of March. Priests and aged priestesses, 
adorned with garlands of ivy, earned through 
the city wine, honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
together with an altar with a handle {ansatd 
ara), in the middle of which there was a small 
fire-pan (Joadus), in which from time to time 
sacnfices were burnt. On this day Roman 
youths who had attained their sixteenth year 
received the toga virilis. 

DIOTA, a vessel having two ears {cjto) or 
handles, used for holding wine. It appears 
to have been much the same as the amphora. 

[AUTPHORA.] 

DIPLO'MA, a writ or public document, 
which conferred upon a person any right or 
privilege. During the republic, it was grant- 
ed by the consuls and senate ; and under the 
empire, by the emperor and the magistrates 
whom he authorized to do so. It consisted 
of two leaves, whence it derived its name. 

DIPTYCHA (dlirrvxa), two writing tab- 
lets, which could be folded together. They 
were commonly made of wood and covered 
over with wax. 

DIRIBITO'RES, officers in the coiftitia, 
whose duty it was to divide the votes {t<d>el- 
lae)f when taken out of the dstae^ or ballot- 
boxes, so as to determine which had the ma- 
jority. They handed them over to the ciw- 
todes, who cliecked them off by points marked 
on a tablet. 

DISCUS (d/(7icof),a circular plate of stone 
or metal, made for throwing to a distance as 
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a& exercise of strength and dexterity, tt was I )nii^K)se, and by which they were thought to 
one of the principal gymnastic exercises of indicate the saccess or the failure of the un- 
the ancients, being included in the Pentathlum. dertaking. For this kind of divination no di. 



The preceding woodcut represents a player 
with the discus, and is copied from an ancient 
statue bv Myron. 
DISPENSATOR. [Calculator.] 
DITHYRAMBUS. TChorus.] 
DIVERSO'RIUM. [Caupona.] 
DIVINATIO (ftaifTiiaj), a power in man 
which foresees future things by means of 
those signs which the gods throw in his way. 
Among the Greeks the manteis (jidvTeic)i 
or seers, who announced the future, were 
supposed to be under the direct influence of 
the ^ods, chiefly that of AdoUo. In many 
fomihes of seers the inspireo knowledge of 
the future was considered to be hereditary, 
and to be transmitted from father to son. To 
these families belonged the lamids, who from 
Olympia spread over a considerable pari of 
Greece; the Branchidae, near Miletus; the 
Eumolpids, at Athens and Eleusis ; the Tel- 
liads, the Acamaniah seers, and others. Along 
with the seers we may also mention the Ba- 
cides and the Sibyllae. Both existed from a 
very remote time, and ^ere distinct from the 
manteis so far as they pretended to derive 
their knowledge of the future from sacred 
books ixpn^^pt'^^) which they consulted, and 
which were in some places, as at Athens and 
Rome, kept by the government or some espe- 
cial omcers, in the acropolis and in the most 
terered sanctuary. The Bacides are said to 
have been descended from one or more pro- 
phetic nymphs of the name of Bacis. The 
Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably 
of Asiatic origm, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their sa- 
cred books from place to place. The Sibylla, 
whose books gained so great an importance 
at Rome» is reported to have been the Ery- 
thraean : the books which she was said to 
have sold to one of the Tarouins were care- 
fully concealed from the public, and only ac- 
cessible to the duumvirs. 

Besides these more respectable prophets 
and prophetesses, there were numbers of di- 
viners of an inferior order (;^^pwo/io^yot), who 
made it their business to expiam all sorts of 
signs, and to tell fortunes. They were, how- 
ever, more particularly popular with the lower 
orders, who are every wnere most ready to be- 
lieve what is most marvellous and least en- 
titled to credit. 

No public undertaking of any consequence 
was ever entered upon by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans without consulting the will of the gods, 
by observing the signs which they sent, espe- 



vine inspiration was thought necessary, but 
merely experience and a certain knowledge 
acquired by routine ; and although in some 
cases priests were appointed for the purpose 
of observing and explaining signs [Augur ; 
HaruspexJ, yet on any sudden emergency, 
especially m private affairs, any one who met 
with somethmg extraordinary, might act as 
his own interpreter. The prmcipal signs by 
which the gods were thought to declare their 
will, were things connected with the offerins 
of sacrifices, the flight and voice of birds, all 
kinds of natural phenomena. Ordinary as well 
as extraordinary, and dreams. 

The interpretation of signs of the flrst class 
(UpofiavTela or UpocKOirlat haruspicium or ars 
harutpieina) was, according; to Aeschylus, the 
invention of Prometheus. It seems to have 
been most cultivated by the Etruscans, among 
whom it waa raised into a complete science, 
and from whom it passed to the Romans. Sa- 
crifices were either offered for the special pur- 
pose of consulting the gods, or in the ordinary 
way; but in both cases the signs were ob- 
served, and when they were propitious, the 
sacrifice was said KaXXupelv. The principal 
points that were generally observed were, 1. 
The manner in which the victim approached 
the altar. 2. The nature of the intestines 
with respect to their colour and smoothness ; 
the liver and bile were of particular importance. 
3. The nature of the flame which consumed 
the sacrifice. Especial care was also taken 
during a sacrific#, that no inauspicious or 
frivolous words were uttered by any of the 
bystanders: hence the admomtions of the 
priests, ei}fijfietTe and eixfnjfilay or aiydre, 
aioirure, favete Unguis^ and others; for im- 
proper expressions were not only thought to 
pollute and profane the sacred act, but to be 
unlucky omens. 

The art of interpreting signs of the second 
class was called olavumK^f awguriumt or aus- 
picium. It was, like the former, common to 
Greeks and Romans, but never attained the 
same degree of importance -in Greece as it did 
in Rome. [Auspicium.] The Greeks, when 
observing the flight of birds, turned their face 
toward the north, and then a bird appearing 
to the right (east), e^cially an ea^e, a heron, 
or a falcon, was a favourable sign; while 
birds appearing to the left (west) were con 
sidered as unlucky signs. 



Of greater importance than the appearance 
of anunals, at least to the Greeks, were the 
oy ooservmg ine signs wmwii ^u%>j o«>i«v, ^«y^- phenomena in the heavens, particularly during 
ctally those in the sacrifices offered for the | any public transaction. Among the unlucky 
Li 
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{^onomena in the heavens (dtaarifteTa, ngna, 
or portenta) were thunder and lightning, an 
ecUpse of the sun or moon, earthquakes, rain 
of blood, stones, milk, &c. Any one of these 
signs was su£Scient at Athens to break up the 
assembly of the people.- In common life, 
thin^ apparently of no importance, when oc- 
cumng at a critical moment, were thought by 
the ancients to be signs sent by the gods, from 
which conclusions might be drawn respecting 
the future. Among these common occurrences 
we may mention sneezing, twinkling of the 
eyes, tinkling of the ears^ &.c. 

Thm art m interpreting dreams (6ve<po7ro- 
Xla),mhich bad probably Mdn introduced into 
£uroM fron Asia, where it is stitl a universal 
practice, seems in the Hooieric age to have 
been held in high esteem, for dreams were 
said to be sent by Jupiter. In subsequent time*, 
that class of diviners who occupied them- 
selves with the interpretation of dreams, 
seems to have been very numerous and popu- 
lar ; but they never enjoyed any protection 
from the state, and were chiefly resorted to 
by private individuids. The subject of oracles 
is treated in a separate article. [Oraculum.] 

The ^ord divinatio was used in a particular 
manner by the Romans as a law-term. . If in 
any case two or more accusers came forward 
against one and the same individual, it was, 
as the phrase ran, decided by divination, who 
should DO the chief or real accuser, whom the 
others then joined as subtcriptorea ; i. e. by put- 
ting their naeies to the char^ brought against 
the offender. This transaction, by which one 
of iseveral accusers was selected 4o conduct 
the accusation, was called divinatio^ as the 
question here was not about facts, but about 
something which was to be done,tmd which 
could not be found out by witnesses or written 
documents; so that the indices had, as it were, 
to divine the course wnich they ha,d to take. 
Hence the oratio of Cicero, in which he tries 
to show that he, and not Q. Caecilius Niger, 
ought to conduct the accusation against Ver- 
res, is called Divinatio in CaeciUum, 

DIVI'SOR. [Ambitus.] 

DIVO'RTIUM (&n6XetfiCf ATroTreitVtfX di- 
vorce. 1. Gbeek. The laws of Athens per- 
mitted either the husband or the wife to call for 
and effect a divorce. If it originated with the 
wife, she was said to leave herhusband's house 
(itTToTielirety) ; if otherwise, to be dismissed 
from it idiroirefi'rreadai). After divorce, the 
* wife resorted to her male relation8,withwhom 
she would have remained if she had never 
quitted her maiden state ; and it then became 
their duty to receive or recover from her late 
husband all the property that she had brought 
to Jiim in acknowledj^ dowry upon th^ 
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marriage. If, upon this, both parties wera 
satisfied, the divorce was finsl and complete: 
if otherwise, an action dtroXeltf^etJCy or iiiro 
Tri/iiteuCi would be instituted, as the case 
might be, by the party opposed to the separa^ 
tion. A separation, however, whether it ori 
ginated from the husband or the wife, was 
considered to reflect discredit on the latter. 

2. Roman. Divorce always existed in the 
Roman polity. As one essential part of a mar- 
riage was the consent and conjugal affection 
of the parties, it was considered that this af- 
fection was necessary to its continuance, and 
accordingly either party might declare his or 
her intention to dissolve the connection. No 
judicial decree, and no interference of any 
public authority, was requisite to dissolve a 
marriage. The first instance of divorce at 
Rome is said to have occurred about b. c. 234, 
^en Sp. Carviiius Ruga put away his wife, 
on ^^ ground of barrenness ; it is added that 
his cot^uct was generally condemned. 

Toward^ the latter part of the republic, and 
under the empire, divorces became very com 
mon. Pompey ^vorced his wife Mucia foi 
alleged adultery; ^nd Cicero divorced his 
wife Terentia, after Uving with her thirty 
years, and married a y«ung woman. If a 
husband divorced his wife, 'the wife's dowry, 
as a general rule, was restored-, and the same 
was the case when the divorce took place by 
mutual consent. 

Corre^nding to the forms of marriage by 
eonfarrtatio and coemtioj there were the forms 
of divorce by diffarreatio and remancipatio. In 
course pi time, less ceremony was used ; but 
still some distinct notice or declai^tion ol 
intention was necessary to constitute a di- 
vorce. 

The term rcpu<2ntm, it is said, properly ap- 
piHes to a marriage only contracted, andiltoor- 
^unt to an actual marriage ; but sometimes 
divortium and repudium appear to be used in- 
dilferently. The phrases to express a divorce 
are, mmctum rtnattere, divortium facere ; and 
the form of words might be as follows — Tuaa 
re* tibi habeto, tuaa res tibi agito. The phrases 
used to express the renunciation of a marriage 
contract were, r en unctiare repudium, repudium 
remittere, dicere, and repudiare ; and the form 
of words <night be, Conditiane tua non vtor, 

DOCIBiA'SIA(doicmiwrte)- When anv citi- 
zen of Athens was either appointed by lot, or 
chosen by suffrage, to hold a public office, he 
was obliged, before entering on his duties, to 
submit to a dodmaaia, or scrutiny mto his pre- 
vious life and conduct, in which any person 
could object to him as unfit. The dodmaaia, 
however, was not confined to persons ap- 
pointed to public offices ; for we read of the 
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denouncement of a scrutiny against orators 
who spoke in the assembly while leading pro- 
fligate lives, or after having committed flagi- 
tious crinoes. 

DO'LIUM, a -cylindrical vessel, somewhat 
resembling our tubs or casks, into which new 
wine was put to let it ferment. 

pOMrNIUM signifies quiritarian owner- 
ship, or property in a thing ; and dtminta, or 
dominus legUimuSj is the owner. The dommus 
has the power of dealing with a thing as he 
pleases, and diffiBrs from the bare po3se§9ort 
who has only the right of possession, and has 
not the absolute ownership of the thing. 

DOM US {olKog), a house. 1. Greek. A 
Greek house was always divided into two dis- 
tinct pcNTtions, the AndronitiSf or men's apart- 
ments (&vSpcnfiTic)i and the Crynaeconitisy or 
women's apartments {ywcuKtivlTi^). In the 
earliest times, as in the houses referred to bv 
Homer, and in some houses at a later period, 
the women's apartments were in the uj^per 
story (-bTrep^oy), but usually at a later time 
the gynaeconitis was on the same fltoiy with 
the andronitis, and behind it. 

The front of the house towards the atreet 
was pot large, as the ai)artments extended 
rather in the direction of its depth than of its 
width. In towns the houses were often built 
fide by ride, with party-walls between. The 
exterior wall was plain, being composed gene- 
rally of stone, bnck, and timber, and often 
covered with stucco. 

There ipvasno open space between th»street 
and the house-door, like the Roman vestiindum. 
Hiie trpcdvpat which is sometimes mentioned, 
seems \,c be merely the space in front of the 
house. In front of the house was generally 
an altar of Apollo Agyieus, or a rude obelisk 
emblematical of the god. Sometimes there 
was a laurel tree in the same position, and 
sometimes a head of the god Mercury. 

A few steps {ava^adfioi) led up to the house- 
door, which genenilly bore some inscription, 
for the sake of a good omen, or as a charm. 
The door sometimes opened outwards; but 
this seems to have been an exception to the 
general rule, as is proved by the expressions 
used for opening, hdoijvait and shutting it, 
-imandoacBat and i<j>eXKV(raffdai. The nan- 
dies were called kirLanaa'njpeQ. 

The house-door was called aiXsLoc or o^- 
Xeia dvpaj because it led to the a{/A». It gave 
admittance to a narrow ()as8age {avpupeiov, 
TTt'X^, Bvp6v\ on one side of which, in a 
large house, were the stables, on the other 
the porter's lodge. The duty of the porter 
[dvpupoi) was to admit visiters and to pre- 
vent anything improper from being carried 
into or out of the house. The porter was at- 



1 ten<ted by « dog. Hence the phrase eiXafiel 
ffdai rifv KitvUf corresponding to the Latin 
Cave canem. 

From the Ovpctpeiov we pass into, the peri 
style or court {frepiarv^^oVi avkij) of the an- 
dronitis, which was a space open to the sky 
in the centre {yiraiOpov), and surrounded on 
all four sidee by porticoes ((fToaf)^ of which 
one, probably that nearest the. entrance, was 
called npoardov. These porticoes were used 
for . exercise, and sometimes for dining in. 
Here was conimonly the altar en^which sacri- 
fices were offered to the. household gods. In 
building the porticoes the object sought was 
to obtain as much sun in winter, and as much 
shade and air in summer, as possible. 

Round the peristyle were arranged the 
chambers used by the men, such as banquet- 
ing rooms {olKoty dvSpuvec),yfhich were large 
enough to contain teveral sets of couches 
{Tpl/ckcvoiy k'JTTdKTi.Lvoty TpiaKovTdKXivoi), and 
at the same time to allow abundant room for 
attendants, musicians, and performers of 
games; parlours or sittiiig rOoms (e^^dpaO^ 
and smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
{dufidria, KoiTdve^y oUnfmra) ; picture-gal- 
leries and libraries, and sometimes store- 
rooms ; and in the arrangement of these apart- 
ments attention was paid to their aspect. 

The peristyle of tne andronitis was con- 
nected with that oi the gynaeconitis by a door 
palled ficTavXoCt fiiaavXoct or /lieaavXio^t 
which was in the middle of ^he portico of the 
peristyle opposite to the entrance. By means 
of this door all communication between the 
andronitis and gynaeconitis could be shut off. 
Accordingly Xenophon calls it dvpa fSaXavtj- 
Tog. Its name ufaavXog is evidently derived 
from fiiffOQy ana means the door beiwe^en the 
two aiXal or peristyles. 

This door gave admittance to t^je peristyle 
of the gynaeconitis, which diflfered from that 
of the andronitis in having portieoes round 
only three of its sides. On the fourth side 
were placed two antae [Antae], at a consi- 
derable distance from each other. A third of 
the distance between these antae was set off 
inwards, thus forming a chamber or vestibule, 
which was called Trpoardcy irapaardCf Tcpo- 
dpofwg. On the right and left of this irpoaTac 
were two bedchambers, the ddXafiog and 
dfH^iOdXafiog, of which the former was the 
principal bedchamber of the house, and here 
also seem to have been kept the vases, and 
other valuable articles of ornament. Beyond 
these rooms were lar^e apartments (hrtivec) 
used for working m wool. Round the 
peristyle were the eating-rooms^ bed-cham- 
bers, store-rooms, and other apartments in 
common use. 
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Besides the oitKeio^ dvpa and the fdomlKof 
e^pa, there was ^ third door {Ktjnala tfvpa) 
leading to the garden. - 

The following is a conjectural plan of the 
ijround-lloor of a Greek honse of the larger 
size. 




Gronad Plan of » Qreek BooMk 

a, House-door, a^Xeio^ Ovpa : dvpt passage, 
Ovpupclov or Ovpov : A, nenstyle, or avA^ of 
the andronitis ; o, the halls and chambere of 
the andronitis ; i*, fUravXog oxjUaavlog dvpa, 
r, peristyle of tne gynaeconitis ; y, chambers 
of the gynaeconitis ; tt, mxHtrdc or vapaardc ; 
6t ddhifiog and ittjuf^idaXofioc ; I, rooms for 
wQrking in wool (iffruveg) ; K, garden-door, 
KijTraia dvpa. 

There was usually, though not always, an 
upper story ({rirep^ovj diTJpeg), which seldom 
extended over the whole space occupied by 
the lower story. The principal use of the 
upper story was for the lodging of the slaves. 
Tlie access to the upper floor seems to have 
been sometimes by stairs on the outside of 
the house, leading up from the street. Guests 
were also lodged in the upper story. But in 
some large houses there were rooms set apart 
for their reception (^tt^wvcf ) on the ground- 
floor. 

tlie roofs were generally flat, and it was 
custqmary to walk about upon them. 



In the interior of the house the place o« 
doors was sometimes supplied by curtains 
(TrapaTrcrda/^ara), which were either plain, 
or oyed, or embroidered. 

The princi^l openings for the admission 
of light and air were in the roofs of the peri- 
styles ; but it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows {dvpldec), or at least 
none overlooking the street. Hiey were not 
at all uncommon. 

Artificial warmth was procured partly by 
means of fire-places. It is supposed that 
chimneys were altogether unknown, and that 
the smoke escaped through an opening in 
the roof {KairvoddKv)* but it is not easy to un- 
derstand how this could be the case When 
there was an upper story. Little porta- 
ble stoves {kax^pat,, koxapidtg) or chafing- 
dishes {avOpdKLa) were frequently used. 

The houses of the wealthy in the couotiy, 
at least in Attica, were much larger and more 
magnificent than those in the towns. The 
latter seem to have been g^enerally small 
and jplain, especially in earlier times, when 
the Greeks preferred expending the resources 
of art and wealth on their temples and public 
buildings; but the private housee became 
more magnificent as the public buildings be- 
gan to be neglected. 

The decorations of the interior were very 
plain at the period to which our description 
refers. The floors were of stone. At a late 
period coloured stones were used. Mosaics 
are fysi mentioned under the kings of Per- 
gamus. 

The walls, up to the 4th centurv ,b. c, 
seemed to have been only whited. The first 
instance of painting them is that of Alcibi- 
ades. This innovation met with considera- 
ble opposition. We have also mention ot 
paint^ ceiling at the same period. At a 
later period this mode of decoration became 
general. 

2. Rohan. The houses of the Romans 
were poor and mean for many centuries after 
the foundation of the city. Till the war with 
Pyrrhus the houses were covered only with 
thatch or shingles, and were usually built of 
woodorunbakedbricks. It wasnot till the later 
times of the republic, when wealth had been 
acquired br conquests in the East, that houses 
of any splendour began to be built ; hut it 
then became the fashion not only to build 
houses of ah nmnense size, but also to adorn 
them with columns, paintings, statues, and 
costly works of art. 

Some idea may be formed of the size and 
magnificence of the houses of the Roman no- 
bles during tne later times of the republic by 
the price which they fetched. The consul 
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Messala bought the house of Autronius for 
3700 sestertia (nearly 33,000/.), and Cicero 
the house of Crassus, on the Palatine, for 
3500 sestertia (nearly 31,000/.) The house 
of Publius Clodius, whom Ifilo killed, cost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/.); and the 
Tusculan villa of Scaurus was fitted up with 
such magnificence, that when it was burnt 
by his slaves, he lost 100,000 sestertia, up- 
wards of 885,000/. 

Houses were originally only one story high ; 
but as the value of ground increased in the 
city they were built several stories in height, 
and the highest floors were usually inhabited 
by the poor. Till the time of Nero, the streets 
in Rome were narrow and irregular, and bore 
traces of the haste and confusion with which 
the city was built after it had been burnt by 
the Gauls ; but after the great fire in the time 
of that emperor, by which two-thirds of Rome 
was burnt to the ground, the city was built 
with great regularity. The streets were made 
straight and broad ;' the height of the bouses 
was restricted, and a certain part of each was 
required to be built of Gabian or AJban stone, 
which was proof against fire. 

The principal parts of a Roman house were 
the, 1. VesHbuhan, 2. Ostium^ 3. Atrium^ or 
Caman Aedkan^ 4. il/a«, 5. Tabtinumf 6. Fau- 
ces f 7. Peristvliwn. The parts of a house which 
were consiaered of less importance, and of 
-which the arrangement difrered in different 
houses, were the, 1. Cubtcuht 2. Triciimay 
3. Oect, 4. Exedrae, 5, Pinacoiheca, 6. BibUo- 
theca^ 7. Balmeumf 8. Cutiruif 9. Coenacula, 
10. Diaeta, 11. Solaria. We shall speak of 
each in order. 

1. VisTiBULUM did not properly form part 
of the house, but was a vacant space before 
the door, forming a court, whicn was sur- 
rounded on three sides by the house, and was 
open on the fourth to the street. 

2. Ostium, which is also called janua and 
forety was the entrance to the house. The 
street-door admitted into a hall, to which the 
name of ostium was also given, and in which 
there was frequently a small room {ceUd) for 
the porter {janitor or ostiariu8)f and also for a 
dog, which was usually kept in the hall to 
guard the house. Another door (janud inte- 
rior) opposite the street-door lea into the 
atrium. 

3. Atrium or Cavum Aedium, alsovmtten 
Cavaediunit are probably only different names 
of the same room. 

The Atrium or Cavum Aedium was a large 
apartment roofed over with the exception of 
an opening in the centre, called compluvium, 
towards vniich the roof sloped so as to throw 
the rain-water into a cistern m the floor, termed 
l2 



irmltanumy which was frequently ornament- 
ed with statues, columns, and other works 
of art. The word impluviumy howevef, is 
also employed to denote the aperture in the 
roof. 

The atrium was the most important room 
in the house, and among the wealthy was 
usually fitted up with much splendour and 
magnificence. Originallv it was the only sit- 
ting-room in the house ; but in the houses of 
the wealthy it was distinct from the private 
apartments, and was used as a reception-room, 
where the patron received his clients, and 
the great and noble the numerous visiters 
who were accustomed to call every morning 
to pay their respects or solicit favours. But 
though the atrium was not used by the 
wealthy as a sitting-room for the family, it 
still continued to be employed for manypur- 
poses which it had originally served. Tlius 
the nuptial couch was placed in the atrium 
opposite the door, and also the instruments 
and materials for spinning and weaving,which 
were formerly carried on by the women of 
the family in this room. Here also the ima- 
ages of their ancestors were placed, and the 
focus or fire-place, which possessed a sacred 
character ; being dedicated to the Lares of 
each family. 

4. Alab, wings,^ were, staiall apartments or 
recessea on the left and right sides of the 
atrium. 

5. Tablinum was in all probability a re- 
cess or room at the farther end of the atrium 
opposite the door leading into the hall, and 
was regarded as part of the atrium. It con- 
tained the family records and archives. 

With the tablinum the Roman house ap- 
pears to have originally ceased; and the 
sleeping-rooms were probably arranged on 
each side of the atrium. But when the atri- 
um and its surrounding rooms were used for 
the reception of clients and other public vis- 
iters, it became necessary to increase the size 
of the house ; and the following rooms were 
accordingly added : — 

6. Fauces appear to have been passages, 
which passed uom the atrium to the peristy- 
lium or interior of the house. 

7. Pebistylium was in its general form 
like the atrium, but it was one-third greater 
in breadth, measured transversely, than in 
length. It was a court open to the sky in the 
middle ; the open part, which was surrounded 
by columns, was larger than the impluvium 
jn the atrium, and was frequently decorated 
with flowers and shrubs. 

The arrangement of the rooms, which are 
next to be noticed, varied according to the 
taste and circumstances of the owner. It is 
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therefore impossible to assign to them any 
regular place in the house. 

1 . CuBicuLA, bed-charpbers, appear to have 
been usually small. There were separate 
cubicula for the day and night; the latter 
were also called dormitoria. 

2. Triclinia are treated of in a separate 
article. [Triclinium.] 

3. Oeci, from the Greek oIkoc* were spa- 
cious halls or saloons borrowed from the 
Greeks, and were frequently used as tricli- 
nia. They were to have the same proportions 
as triclinia, but were to be more spacious on 
account of having columns, which triclinia 
had not. 

4. ExRDRAB were rooms for conversation 
and the other purposes of society. 

5. PiNACOTHECA, a picture-gallery. 

6. T. BiBLioTHSCA and Balinrum are treat- 
ed of in separate articles. 

8. CcTLiNA, the^ kitchen. The food was 
originally cooked in the atrium ; but the pro- 
gress of refinement afterwards led to the use 
of another part of the house for this purpose. 

9. CoBNACULA, properly signified rooms to 
dine in ; but after it became the fashion to 
dine in the upper part of the house, the whole 
of the rooms above the ground-floor were caUed 
eoenaada. 

10. DU.RTA, an apartment used for dining 
in, and for the other purposes of life. It ap- 
pears to have been smaller than the triclinium. 
JHaeta is also the name given by Pliny to rooms 
containing three or four bed-chambersl[ci46u;w- 
la). Pleasure-houses or summer-houses nte 
also called diaetae. 

11. Solaria, properly places for basking in 
the sun, were terraces on the tops of houses. 

The cut annexed represents the atrium of a 
house at Pompeii In the centre is the implu- 
vium, aiid the passage at the farther end, is 
the ostium or entrance hall. 
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The preceding account of the different 
rooms, and especially of the arrangement of 
the atrium, tablinum, peristyle, &c., is best 
illustrated by the houses which have been dis- 
interred at Pompeii. The ground-plan of one 
is accordingly subjoined. 

L 




Ground Plan of a Roman Hoaaa. 

Like most of the other houses at Pompeii, 
it had no vestibulum according to the mean- 
ing given above. 1. The o$iium or entrance- 
hall, which is six feet wide and nearly thirty 
long. Near the street-door there is a figure 
of a large fierce dog worked in mosaic on the 
pavement, and beneath it is written Cave Co- 
nem. The two large roomaon each side of 
the vestibule appear from the large openings 
in front of them to have been shops : they 
communicate with the entrance hall, ana were 
therefore probably occupied by the master of 
the house. 2. Im atrium, wliich is about 
twenty-^ht feet in length and twenty in 
breadth ; its impluviwn is near the centre of - 
the room, and its floor is paved with white 
tesserae, spotted with black. 3. Chambers 
for the use of the family, or intended for the 
reception of gnest8,who were entitled to claim 
hospitality. 4. A small room with a stair-case 
leading up to the upper rooms. 5. Aloe. 6. 
The tablinum. 7. The fauces. 8. Peristyle, 



with DtNTic columns and garden in the centre. 
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The large room on the right of the peristyle 
is the triclininm ; beside it is the kitchen ; and 
the smaller apartments are cubicula and uiher 
rooms for the use of the family. 

Having given a general description of the 
rodms of a Roman House, .it remains to speak 
of the (1) floors, (2> walls, (3) ceilings, (A) 
windows, and (5) thi mode of warming tne 
rooms. For the doors, see Jancta. 

(1.) The floor {solum) of a room was seldom 
boarded : it was generally covered with stone 
or marble, or mosaics. The common floors 
were paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, 
&c., forming a kind of composition called ru- 
deratio. Sometimes pieces of marble were im- 
bedded in a composition ground, and these 
Srobably gave the idea of mosaics. As these 
oors were beaten down (jMwita) with ram- 
mers {^tucae), the word pavimentum became 
the general name for a floor. Mosaics, call- 
ed by Pliny Uthostrota {XiOooTfMTa), though 
this word has a more extensive meaning, 
first came into use in Sulla's time, who made^ 
one in the temple of Fortune at Praeneste. 
Mosaic work was afterwards called Musi- 
vum opus, and yfas most extensively employ- 
ed. 

(2.) The inner walls (parieies) of private 
rooms were frequently Imed with slabs of 
marble, but were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in the time of Augustus were 
made upon the walls themselves. This prac- 
tice was so common that we find even the 
small houses in Pompeii have paintings upon 
their walls. 

(3.) The ceilings seem originally to have 
been left uncovered, the beams which sup- 
ported the roof or the upper siory being visible. 
Aiterwards planks were placed across these 
beams at certain intervals, leaving hollow 
spaces, called lacunaria or laqueariat which 
were frequently covered with gold and ivory, 
and sometimes with paintings. There was 
an arched ceiling in common use, called Ca- 

MAEA. 

(4.) The Roman houses had fsw windows 
(fmestrae). The principal apartments, the 
atrium, peristyle, &c., were lighted fn)m 
above, and the cubicula and other small rooms 
generally derived their light from them, and 
not from windows looking into the street. 
The rooms only on the upper story seem to 
have been usually lighted by windows. 

The windows appear originally to have been 
merely openings m the wall, closed by means 
of shutters, wmch frequently had two leaves 
(bifores fenestrae). 

Windows were also sometimes covered 
by a kind of lattice or trellis work {clatkri), 
and sometimes by net-work, to prevent ser- 



pents and other noxious reptiles from getting 
in. 

Afterwards, however, windows were made 
of a transparent stone, called lapis speculari» 
(mica) ; such windows were called swadarim, 
Windows made of glass {vitrwn) are nrst men- 
tioned by Lactantius, who lived in the fourth 
century of the Christian era ; but the disco* 
veries at Pompeii prove that glass was used 
for windows under the early emperors. 

(6.) The rooms were heated in Winter in 
different ways ; but the Romans had no stoves 
like ours. The cubicula, triclinia, and other 
rooms, which were intended for winter use, 
were built in that part of the house upon 
which the sun shone most ; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them 
to dispense with any artificial mode of warm- 
ing the rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun 
were sometimes called Ae&'ocamtnt'. The rooms 
were sometimes heated by hot. air, which was 
introduced by means of pipes from a furnace 
below, but more frequently by portable fur- 
naces or braziers (/ocu/i), in which coal or 
charcoal was burnt. The caminus was also a 
kind of stove, in which wood appears to have 
been usually ournt, and probably onlv diflfered 
from the foculus in being larger and fixed to 
one place. The rooms usually had no chim- 
neys for carrying off the smoke, but the smoke 
escaped through the windows, doors, and 
openings in the roof; but still chimneys do not 
appear to have been entirely unknown to the 
ancients, as some are said to have been found 
in the ruins of ancient buildings. 

DONA'RIA {hvu07}fiafa or itvaKdfieya\ 
presents made to the gods, either by individ- 
uals or communities. Sometimes they are 
also called dona or du^a. The belief that the 
gods were pleased with costly presents was 
as natural to the ancients as the belief that 
they could be influenced in their conduct to- 
wards meh by the offering of sacrifices ; and, 
indeed, both sprang from the same feeling. 
Presents were mostly given as tokens df grat 
itude for some favour which a god had be 
stowed on man ; as, for instance, by persons 
who had recovered from illness or escaped 
from shipwreck ; but some are also mention- 
ed, which were intended to induce the deitv 
to grant some especial favour. Almost all 
presents were dedicated in temples, to which 
m some places an especial building was ad- 
ded, in which these treasures were preserved. 
Such buildings were called Otjaavpol (trea- 
suries) ; and in the most frequented temples 
of Greece many states had their separate 
treasuries. The act of dedication was Called 
hvaridhfaij donare, dedicare, or sacrar^. 

DONATI'VUM. [CoNGiABiUM.] 
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DOORS. [Janua.] 

DORMITO'RIA. [House.] 

DOS (0eiOVJ7, Tcpotfif dowry. 1. Greek. 
In the Homeric times it was customary for 
the husband to purchase his wife from her 
relations, by gifts called idva or hSva. But 
at Atheps, during the historical period, the 
contrary was the case ; for every woman had 
to bring her husband some dowry,- and so 
universal was the practice, that one of the 
chief distinctions between a wife and a ira?.- 
jMKfi, or concubine, consisted in the former 
having a portion, whereas the latter had not ; 
hence, persons who married wives^ without 
portions appear to have given them or their 
guardians an acknowledgment in writing by 
which the receipt of a portion was admitted. 
Moreover, poor neiresses were either married 
or portioned by their next of kin, according to 
a law, which fixed the amount of portion to 
be given at five minae by a Pentacosiome- 
dimnus, three by a Horseman, and one and a 
half by a Zeugites. The husband had to give 
to the relatives or guardians of the wife se- 
curity i&iroTl/iijfia) for the dowry, which 
was not considered the property of the hus- 
band himself, but rather of his wife and chil- 
dren. The portion was returned to the wife 
in case of a divorce. ^ 

2. Roman. The dot among the Romans 
was everything which on the occasion of a 
woman's maniage was transferred by her, or 
by another person, to the husband. All the 
property of the wife which was not ipade dos 
continued to be her own, and was comprised 
under the name o(parapherm. The dos upon 
its delivery became the husband's property, 
and continued to be his so long as the mar- 
riage relation existed. 

In the case of divorce, the woman, or her 
relations, could bring an action for the resti- 
tution of t&e dos ; and^ accordingly, a woman 
whose dos was large {dotata uxor) had some 
influence over her husband, inasmuch as she 
had the power of divorcing herself, and thus 
of depriving him of the enjoyment of her pro- 
perty. 

DOWRY. [Dos.] 

DRACHMA (dpax/iv)f the principal silver 
coin among the Greeks, 'the two chief stan- 
dards in the currencies of the Greek states 
were the Attic and Aeginetan. The average 
value of the Attic Drachma was 9)d. of our 
money. It contained sixobols {6(ioXol) ; and 
the Athenians had separate silrer coins, from 
four drachmae to a quarter of an obol. There 
were also silver pieces of two drachmae and 
four drachmae. The following table gives 
the value in English money of the Athenian 
coins, from a quarter obol to a tetradrachm : 



ShUI.. 


Pence. 




1 




3 




4 




6 




9 


1 


7 


3 


I 3 



JtaOi. 

1.625 

3.25 

2.5 

1 

3.5 

2 

3 

2 



i Obol .... 
i Obol ... 
Obol .... 
Diobolus . . . 
Triobolus . . . 
Tetrobolus- . . 
Drachma .... 
Didrachm . . 
Tetradrachm . 

The Mina contained 100 drachmae, and 
wa9 consequently eqiial to 4/. Is. 3d. ; and 
the talent 60 minae, and was thus equal to 
243/. 158., Respecting the value of the dif 
ferent talents among the Greeks, see Talbn- 

TUM. 

The teti^drachm in later times was called 
stater. The latter word also signifies a gold 
coin, equal in value to twenty drachmae. 
[Stater.] 

The obolos, in later times, was of bronze , 
but in the best times of Athens we only read 
of silver obols. The x^^ovc was a copper 
coin, and the eighth part of an oboL 




The Attic standard prevailed most in the 
maritime and commercial states. It was the 
standard of Philip's-gold, and was introduced 
by Alexander for silver also. The Aeginetan 
standard appears to have been the prevalent 
one in earl]r times : we are told that money 
was ftrst coined at Aegina by order of Phei- 
don of Argos. In later times the Aeginetan 
standard was used in almost all the states 
of the Peloponnesus, except Corinth. The 
average value of the Aeginetan drachma was 
1». lid. in our rabney ; and the values of the 
different coins of this standard jbltib as fol- 
lows :• — 



i Obol . . 
Obol . . 
Diobolus . 
Triobolus 
Drachma . 
Didrachma 
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Pwiee. 


Farth. 
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0.683 
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1.166 




4 


2.33 




6 


2.5 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 



As the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so 
the Greeks generally reckoned bjr drachmae ; 
and when a sum is mentioned in the Attic 
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writers, without any specification of the unit, 
drachmae are usually meant. 




Aeginetan Dntcbmo. 

DRAUGHTS, game at. [Lateuncoli.] 

DRUM. [Tympanum.] 

DUCENA'RII. 1. The name given to the 
Roman procuratores, who receiv^ a salary of 
200 sestertia. The procuratores first received 
a salary in the time of Aug^ustus. 

2. A class or decuria of judices, first estab- 
lished by Augustus. They were so called 
because their property, as valued in the cen- 
sus» only amounted to 200 sestertia. They 
appear to have tried causes of small impor- 

DUCENTE'SIMA was a tax of half per 
e^t upon all things sold at public auctions. 
The centesima, or tax of one per cent, was 
first established by Augustus, and was re- 
duced to half per cent by Tiberius. 

DUPO'NDIUS. [As.] 

DUU'MVIRI, or the two men, the name 
of various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, and in the coloniae and municipia. 
1. Duumviri Jubi Dicundo were the high- 
est magistrates in the municipal towns. [Co- 
LONiA.] 2. DtTUMTiBi Natalbs, extrsordl- 
nary magistrates, who were created, when- 
ever occasion required, for the puroose of 
equipping and repairing the fleet. They ap- 
pear to have been originally appointed by the 
consuls and dictators, but were first elected 
by the people, b. c. 311. 3. Duumvibi Pbb- 

DUELLXONIS. [PeBDUBLLIO.] 4. DUUMVIBI 

QuiNQUENNALEs, Were the censors in the 
municipal towns, and must not be confounded 
with the duumviri juri dicuado. [Colonia.] 
5. Duumvibi Sacbobum originally had the 
charge of the Sibyllme books. Their duties 
were afterwards discharged by the decemviri 
sacri$facitmdi$. [Dbcemvibi.J 6. Duumvi- 
bi were also appointed for the purpose of 
building or dedicating a temple. 
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ECCLE'SIA {iKK'Xriaia), the name of the 
general assembly of the citizens at Athens, m 
which they met to discuss and determine 



upon matters u( public interest, and which 
was therefore the sovereign power in the 
state. These assemblies were either ordinary 
{vofUfiot or KVQiat)i and held four times in 
each prytany, or ejc&aordinarvy that is, spe- 
cially convened, upon any sudden emergency, 
and therefore called avyK^tjToi. 

The place in which they were anciently 
held was the agora. Afterwards they were 
transferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Bacchus, and other places. 
The most usual place, however, was the Pnyx, 
which was »tuated to the west of the Areio- 
pagus, on a slope connected with Mount Ly- 
cabettus, and partly at least within the walls 
of the city. It was semicircular in form, with 
a boundary wall, part rock and part masonry, 
and an area of about 12,000 square yards. On 
the north the ground was filled up and paved 
with large stones, so as to get a level surface 
on the'slope. Towards this side, and close to 
the wall, was the bema (Brifia), a stone plat- 
form or hustings ten or eleven feet high, with 
an ascent of steps. The position of the bema 
was such as to command a view of the sea 
from behind, and of the Propylaea and Par- 
thenon in front, and we may be sure that the 
Athenian orators would often rouse the na- 
tional feelings of their hearers by pointing to 
theassemblageof magnificentedifices, ** monu- 
ments of Athenian gratitude and glory ,'^ which 
thOT had in view from the Pnyx: 

The right of convening the people was 
generally vested in the prytanes or presidents 
of the Council of Five Hundred [see Boule], 
but in cases of sudden emergency, and espe- 
cially during wars, the strategi also had the 
power of calling extraordinary meetings, for 
which, however, the consent of the senate 
appears to have been necessary. The pry- 
tanes not only gave a previous notice of the 
day of assembly, and published a programme 
of the subjects to be discussed, but also, it 
appears, sent a crier round to collect the citi- 
zens. All persons who did not obey the call 
were subject to a fine, and six magistrates 
called lexiarchs were appointed, whose duty 
it was to take care that the people attended 
the meetings, and to levy fines on those who 
refused to do so. With a view to thi3,when- 
ever an assembly was to be held, certain pub- 
lic slaves ( 5 /cv^cM or to^qtcli) were sent round 
to sweep the agora, and other places of public 
resort, with a rope coloured with vermilion. 
The different persons whom these ropemen 
met,were driven by them towards the ecclesia, 
and those who refused to eo were marked by 
the rope and fined. An additional inducement 
to attend, with the poorer classes, was the 
luaOoi kKKkfi<naariK6gt or pay which they re- 
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teived for it. The payment yrns originally an 
obolus, but was afterwards raised to three. 

Thp right of attending was enjoyed by all 
legitimate citizens who were of the proper age 
(generally supposed to be twenty, certainly 
not less than eighteen), and not labouring 
under any atimia, or loss of civil rights. 

In the article Boule it is explained who the 
prytanes and the proedri were ; and we may here 
remark, that it was the duty of the proedri of 
the same tribe, under the presidency of their 
chairman {6 kmaTdn]g)t to lay before the 
people the subjects to be discussed ; to read, 
or cause to be read, the previous bill (to irpo- 
fiovTievfta) of the senate, without wnich no 
measure could be brought before the ecclesia, 
and to give permission to the speakers to ad- 
dress the people.v The officers who acted 
under them, were the crier (6 Kijpv^, and the 
Scythian bowmen. 

Previous, however, to the commencement 
of any business,, the place was purified by the 
offering of sacrifices, and then the gods were 
implored in a prayer to bless the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

The privilege of addressing the assembly 
was not confined to any class or age among 
those who had the right to be present : all, 
without any distinction, were invited to do so 
by the proclamation. Tig &yopeveiv BovXeraij 
which was made by the crier afler tne proedri 
had gone through the necessary prelimmaries, 
and laid the subject of discussion before the 
meeting ; for though, according to the institu- 
^ons of Solon, those persons who were above 
fifty years of age ought to have been called 
upon to speak first, this regulation had m later 
times become quite obsolete. The speakers 
are sometimes simply called ol naplovreCj and 
appear to have worn a crown of myrtle «on 
their heads while addressing the assembly. 
The most influential and practised speakers 
of the assembly were generally distinguished 
by the name otft^ropec- 

After the speaKers had concluded, any one 
was at liberW to propose a decree, whether 
drawn up beforehand or framed in the meet- 
ing, which, however, it was necessary to pre^ 
sent to the proedri, that they might see, in 
conjunction with the nomophylaces, whether 
there was contained in it anything injurious 
to the state or contrary to the existing' laws. 
If not, it was read by the crier ; though even 
after the reading, the chairman could prevent 
it being put to the vote, unless his opposition 
was overborne by threats and clamours. Pri- 
vate individuals also could do the same, by 
engaging upon oath {iiri^fioaLa) to bring 
against the author of any measure they might 
object to, an accusation called a ypa^ iropo* 
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v6m3v. If, however, the chairman refused ta 
submit any (question to the decision of the 
people, he might be proceeded against by m- 
deixis ; and if he allowed the people to vote 
upon a proposal which was contrary to exist- 
ing constitutional laws, he was in some cases 
liable to atimia. If, on the contrary, no oppo- 
sition of this sort was offered to a proposed 
decree, the votes of Uie people were taken, by 
the permission of the chairman and with the 
consent of the rest of the proedri. The deci- 
sion of the people was given either by show 
of hands, or by ballot, t. e. by casting pebbles 
into urns (KodiaKoi) ; the former was express- 
ed by the word x^H>^oveiv, the latter by 
rl^iji^l^eadait although the two terms are fre- 
quently confounded. The more usual method 
of voting was by show of hands, as being more 
expeditious and convenient (riLipoTovla). Vote 
by ballot, on the other hand, was only used in 
a few special cases determined by law ; as, 
for instance, when a proposition was made for 
allowing those who had suffered atimia to ap- 
peal to the people for restitution of their former 
rights ; or for mflicting extraordinary puni^ 
ments on atrocious offenders, and generally, 
upon any matter which affected pnvate per- 
sons. In cases of this sort it was settlea by 
law, that a decree should not be valid unless 
six thousand citizen? at least voted. in favour 
of it. This was by far the majority of those 
citizens who were in the habit of attending ; 
for, in time of war, the number never amount- 
ed to five thousand, and in time of peace sel- 
dom to ten thousand. 

The determmation or decree of the people 
was called a fj^i^iafta, which properly signifies 
a law proposed to an assembly, and approved 
of by the people. Respecting the form for 
drawing up a y^^ur/tm, see Boule. 

When the business was over, the order for 
the dismissal of the asdembly was given by 
the prytanes, through the proclamation of the 
crier ^ and as it was not customary to continue 
meetings, which usually began early in the 
morning, till after sunset, if one day were not 
sufficient for the completion of any business, 
it was adjourned to the next. But an assem- 
bly was sometimes broken up, if any one, 
whether a magistrate or private individual, 
declared that he saw an unfavourable omen, 
or perceived thunder or lightning. The sud- 
den appearance of rain also, or the shock of 
an earthquake, or any natural phenomenon of 
the kind called diomjfJtiaij was a sufficient 
reason for the hasty adjournment of an as- 
sembly. 

EDICTUM. The Jut Edicendi^ or power 
of making edicts, belonged to the higher ma- 
gittnaut fopmii Romumi, but it was principally 
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ezercijed by the two praetors, the oraetor ur- 
banus, and the praetor peregrinus^Wnose juris- 
diction was exercised in the provinces by the 
praeses. The curule aediles likewise made 
many edicts ; and tribunes, censors, and pon- 
tifices also promulgated edicts relating to the 
matters of their respective jurisdictions. The 
edicta were among the sources of Roman 
law. 

The edictum may be described generally as 
a rule promulpfated by a magistratus on enter- 
ing on his office, which was done by writing 
it on an album and placing it in a conspicuous 
place. As the office of a magistratus was an- 
nual, the rules promulgated by a predecessor 
were not binding on a successor, but he might 
confirm or adopt the rules of his predecessor, 
tnd introduce them into his own edict, and 
hence such adopted rules were called edictum 
H-alatitiumf or vetus^ as opposed to edictum novum. 
A. repentiniem edictum was that rule which was 
made {prout res incidit) for the occasion. A 
oerpetuum edictum was that rule which was 
made by the magistratus on entering upon 
jffice, and which was intended to apply to all 
:ases to which it was applicable, uuring the 
fear of his office : hence it was sometimes 
called also annua lex. Until it became the 
practice for magistratus to adopt the edicta 
of their predecessors, the edicta could not 
form a body of permanent binding rules ; but 
when this practice became common, the edicta 
{edictum tralatitium) soon constituted a large 
body of law, which was practicaUv of as much 
importance as any other part ci the law. 

EICOSTE' {elKOtri), a tax or duty of one- 
twentieth (five per cent.) upon all commodi- 
ties exported or imported by sea in the states 
of the allies subject to Athens. This tax was 
first imposed b. c. 413, in the place of the di- 
rect tribute which had up to this time been 
paid by the subject allies ; and the change 
was made with the hope of raising a greater 
revenue. This tax, like all others, was farm- 
ed, and the farmers of it were called eUoaro- 
TJbyoi. 

EIREN or IREN (eZpjyv or Xg^v\ the name 
given to the Spartan youth when he attained 
the age of twenty. At the ate of eighteen he 
emerged from cmldhood, ana was called iizX- 
XeipTjv. When he had attained his twentieth 
year, he began to exercise a direct influence 
over his juniors, and was entrusted with the 
command of troops in battle. The word ap- 
pears to have originally signified a commander. 
The IpivEc mentioned in Herodotus, in con- 
nection with the battle of Plataeae, were cer- 
tainly not youths, but commanders. 

EISANG-E'LIA (e/fayycX/a), signifies, in 
its primary and most general sense, a denun- 
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ciation of any kind, but, ipuch more usually, 
an information laid before the council or the 
assembly of the people, and the consequent 
impeachment and trial of state criminals at 
Athens under novel or extraordinary circum- 
stances. Among these were the occasions 
upon which manifest crimes were alleged to 
have been committed, and yet of such a nature 
as the existing laws had foiled to anticipate, 
or at least describe specifically {aypa«pa adi- 
K7jfiaTa)t the result of which omission would 
have been, but for the enactment by which 
the accusations in question might be preferred 
{v6fJtoc c/fcyyeXe/cn^of), that a prosecutor 
would not have known to what magistrate to 
apply ; that a magistrate, if applied to, could 
not with safety have accepted the indictment 
or brought it into court ; and that, in short, 
there would have been a total failure of 
justice. 

Ef'SPHORA (etci^opd) an extraordinary 
tax on property, raised at Athens, whenever 
the means of the state were' not sufficient to 
carry on a war. 

It is not quite certain when this property- 
tax was introduced; but it seems to have 
come first into general use about b. c. 428. It 
could never be raised without a decree of the 
people, who al&o assigned the amount re- 
quired ; and the strategic or generals, superin- 
tended its collection, and presided in the 
courts where disputes connected vnth, or 
arising from, the levying of the tax were set- 
tled^ The usual expressions for pajring this 
property-^ax ai-e: elg^ipetv XPVt^^Tat elgtftis- 
petv elg rbv irdXe/ioVj elg t^v ooTijplav T^f 
irdXeaCt elc<^opac elcipipetVi and those who 
paid it were called ol elg^tpovTeg. 

The census of Solon was at first the stand- 
ard according to which the ei*phora was raised, 
until in b. c. 377 a new census was instituted, 
in which the people, for the purpose of fixing 
the rates of the property-tax, were divided 
into a number of symmoriae {av/nfioplai) or 
classes, similar to those which were after- 
wards made for the trierarchy. Each of the 
ten tribes or phylae, appointed 120 of its 
wealthier citizens ; and ttie whole number of 
persons included in the symmoriae was thus 
1200, who were considered as the representa- 
tives of the whole republic. This body of 
1200 was divided into four classes, each con- 
sisting of 300. The first class, or the richest, 
w«re the leaders of the symmoriae (i^yefidvec 
(TVfifioptiJv), and are often called the three 
hundred. They probably conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the symmoriae, and they, or.which 
is more likely, the demarchs, had to yalue the 
taxable property. Othtfr officers were ap- 
Dointed to make out the Ifsts of the rates, nm 
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were called imypatkeic* dtaYpa^k or **^ 
ye<f. When the wants of the state were 
pressing, the 300 leaders advanced the money 
to the others, who paid it back to the 300 at 
the regular time. The first class probably 
consisted of persons who possessed property 
from 12 talents upwards: the second class, 
ckT persons who possessed property from 6 
talents and upwards, but under 1^: the third 
class, of persons who possessed property from 
2 talents upwards, but under 6 : the fourth 
class, of persons who possessed property from 
25 minae upwards, but under 2 talents. The 
rate of taxation was higher of*lower accord- 
ing to the wants of the republic at the time ; 
we have accounts of rates of a 12th, a J50th, 
a 100th, and a 500th part of the taxable pro- 
perty. 

If anjr one thought that his property was 
taxed higher than that of another man on 
whom juster claims could be made, he had 
the right tq call upon this person to take the 
office in his stead, or to submit to a complete 
exchange of property. [Antidosis.] No 
Athenian, on the other hand, if belonging to 
the tax-paying classes, could be exempt from 
the eispkora, not even the descendants of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton. 

ELEVEN, The. [Hkndeca.] 

ELEUSl'NIA (iXcvcr/i/ta), a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleu- 
sis in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Pro- 
serpina. The Eleasinian mysteries, or the 
mysteries, as they were sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most venerable of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Various tra- 
ditions were current among the Greeks, re- 
specting th6 author of these mysteries ; for, 
while some considered Eumolp^s or Musaeus 
to be their founder, others stated that they 
had been introduced from Egypt by Erech- 
theus, who at a time of scarcity provided 
his country with com from Egypt, and im- 
ported from the same quarter the sacred rites 
and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tradition 
attributed the institution to Ceres herself, 
who, when wandering about in search of her 
daughter. Proserpina, was believed to have 
come to Attica, in thie reign of Erechtheus, to 
have supplied its inhabitants wiUi com, and 
to have instituted the mysteries at EUeusis. 
This last opinion seems to have been the most 
common among the ancients, and in subse- 

2uent times a stone was shown hear the well 
^allichoros at Eleusis, on which the goddess, 
overwhelmed with grief and fatigue, was be- 
lieved to have rested on her arrival in Attica. 
All the accounts and allusions in ancient 
writers seem to warrant the conclusion, that 
the legends concerning the introduction of the 



Eleusinia are descriptions of a period when 
the inhabitants of Attica were becoming ac- 
quainted with the benefits of agriculture and 
of a regularly constituted form of society. 

In the reign of Erechtheus a war is said to 
have broken out between the Athenians and 
Eleusinians^ and when the letter were de- 
feated, they acknowledged the supremacy of 
Athens in evervthing except the mysteries, 
which they wished to conauct and regulate 
for themselves. Thus the superintendence 
remained with the descendants of Eumolpus 
[EuHOLPiDAs], the daughters of the Eleu- 
sinian king Celeus, and a third class of priests, 
the Ceryces, who seem likewise to have been 
connected with the family ofEumblpus, though 
they themselves traced their origin to Mercury 
andAglauros. 

At the time when the local governments of 
the several townships of Attica were concen- 
trated at Athens, the capital became also the 
centre of religion, and several deities who had 
hitherto only enjoyed a local worship, were 
npw raised to the rank of national gods. This 
seems also to have been the case with the 
Eleusinian goddess, for in the reign of Theseus 
we find mention of a temple at Athens, called 
Eleusinion, probably the new and national 
sanctuary of Ceres. Her priests and priest- 
esses now became naturally attached to the 
national temple of the capital, though her 
original place of worship at Eleusis, with 
which so many sacred associations were con- 
nectedy still retained its importance and its 
special share in the celebration of the national 
solemnities. 

We must distinguish between the greater 
Eleusinia, which were celebrated at Athens 
and Eleusis, ancLthe lesser, which were held 
at Agrae on the Ilissus. The lesser Eleusi- 
nia were only a preparation {rcpoKodupatc or 
Trpoayvcvatf ) for the real mysteries. Tney 
were Wd every year in the month of Anthes- 
terion, and, according to some accounts, in 
honour of Proserpina ^alone. Those who 
were initiated in them bore the name of Mya- 
tae ifivaraOi and had to wait at least another 
year before they could be admitted to the 
great mysteries. The principal rites of this 
first stage of initiation consisted in the sacri- 
fice of a sow, which the mystae seem to 
have first washed in the Cantharus, and in 
the purification by a priest, who bore the 
name of Hydranot {'Tcpavdg). The mystae 
had also to take an oath of secrecy, which 
was administered to them by the Mystagogus 
(jiSXTT lywydf , also called lepo<(tdvTTfc or Trpo- 
^Ti7f), and thejr received some kind of pre- 
paratory instruction, which enabled them after- 
wards to understand the mysteries which 
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were reTcaled to them in th& great Elea- 
tinia. 

Tl]^ great mysteries were celebrated every 
year in the month of Boedromion, during 
nine days, from the 15th to the 23d, both at 
Athens and Eieusis. The initiated were 
called iirdirra^ or i^poi. On the first day, 
those who had been initiated in the lesser 
Eleusinia, assembled at Athens. On the se- 
cond day the mystae went in solemn proceif- 
sion to the sea-coast, where they miderwent 
a purification. Of the third day scarcely anv- 
thmg is known with certainty ; we are only 
told that it was a day of Jisisting, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, which 
consisted of cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On the fourth day the KdTioBoc Kododoc seems 
to have taken place. This was a procession 
with a basket containing pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds; it was earned on a wagg:on 
drawn by oxen, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called • 
the torch day (^ tuv Xafiirddou 7ffiipa)t the 
mystae, led by the 6^6ovxoc, went in the 
evening with torches to the temple of Ce- 
res at Eieusis, where thej; seem to have 
remained during the following night. This 
rite was probably a symbolical representa- 
tion of Ceres wandering about in search of 
Proserpina. The sixth day, called lacchoSf 
was the most solenm of all. The statue of 
lacchos, son of Ceres, adorned with a gar- 
land of myrtle and bearing a torch in his huid, 
was carried along the aacred road amidst joy- 
ous shouts and songs, from the Ceramicus 
to Eieusis. This solemn procession was ac- 
companied by great numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh dBj the mystae remained at 
Eieusis, and were initiated into the last mys- 
teries {kironrela). Those who were neither 
iirdnTM nor fivarai were sent away by a 
herald. The mystae now repeated the oath 
of secrecy which had been administered to 
them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwent a 
new purification, and then they were led by 
the mystagop:us in the darkness of night into 
the lighted mterior of the sanctuary {ipora' 
yoyi<iii and were allowed to see (aifro^la) 
what none except the epoptae ever beheld. 
The awful and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is described by later, especially 
Christian writers, seems partly to proceed 
from their ignorance of its real character, 
partly from their horror of and aversion to 
these pagan rites. The more ancient writers 
always abstained from entering upon any de- 
scription of the subject. Each individual, 
lifter his initiation, is said to have been dis- 
M 



missed by the words Koy^, dprna^, in order to 
make room for other mystae. 

On the seventh day the initiated returned 
to Athens amid various kinds of- raillery and 
jests, especially at the bridge over the Cephi- 
sus. where they sat down to reat, and poured 
fortn their ridicule on those who passed by. 
Hence the words ye^pi^eiv and ye^vpiofUc. 
These oKUfifiara seem, like the procession 
with torches to Eieusis, to have been drama- 
tical and symbolical representations of the 
jests by which, according to the ancient le- 
gend, lambe or Baubo luul dispelled the grief 
of the goddess and made her smile. We may 
here observe, that probably the whole history 
of Ceres and Proserpina was in some way 
or other symbolically represented at the Eleu- 
sinia. The eighth day. called Epidmuria ('Eirt- 
6avpia)t was a kind of additional day for 
those who by some accident had come too 
late, or had been prevented from being initi- 
ated on the sixth day. It was said to have 
been added to the original number of days, 
when Aesculapius, coming over from Epidau- 
rus to be initiated , arrived too late, and the Athe- 
nians, not to disappoint the god, added an 
eighth day. The ninth and last day bore the 
name of ir^.ijfioxotU from a peculiar kind of 
vessel called irAffftoxov* which is described 
as a small kind of fcdTvXoc- Two of these 
vessels were on this day fiUed with water or 
wine, and the contents of the one thrown to 
the east, and those of the other to the west, 
while those who performed this rite tittered 
some mystical words. 

The Eleusinian mysteries long survived 
the independence of Greece. Attempts to 
suppress them were made by the emperor 
Valentinian, but he met with strong opposi- 
tion, and they seem to have continued down 
to the time of the elder Theodosius. Re- 
specting the secret doctrines which were re- 
vealed in them to the initiated, nothing cer- 
tain is known. The general belief of the 
ancients was, that they opened to man a com- 
forting prospect of a future state. But this 
feature does not seem to have been originally 
connected with these mysteries, and was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which fol- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Greece an^d Egypt, when some of the 
speculative doctrines of the latter country, 
and of the East, may have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the names 
of the venerable bards of the mythical age. 
This supposition would also account, in some 
measure, for the legend of their introduction 
from Egypt. In modern times many attempts 
have been made to discover the nature of 4he 
mysteries revealed to the initiatod, bot the 
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results hare been as Tarioas and as fanciful 
as might be expected. The most sober and 
probable view is that, according to which, 
** they were the remains of a worship which 
preceded the rise of the Hellenic mythology 
and its attendant rites, grounded on a view 
of nature, less fanciful, more earnest, and bet- 
ter fitted to awakenboth philosophical thought 
and religious feeling." 

ELEUTHE'RIA (iXcv^^pto), the feast of 
liberty, a festival which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Plataeae (479 b. c.)^ instituted in ho- 
noar of Jupiter Eleutherius (the deliverer). It 
was intended not merely to be a token of their 
gratitude to the god to whom they believed 
themselves to be indebted for their victory 
over the barbarians, but also as a bond of 
union among themselves ; for, in an assembly 
of all the Greeks, Aristides carried a decree 
that delegates {trpofiovTjii kcu deupoi) from 
all the Greek states should assemble every 
year at Plataeae for the celebration of the 
Eleutheria. The town itself was at the same 
time declared sacred and inviolable, as long as 
its citizens offered the annual sacrifices which 
were then instituted on behalf of Greece. 
Every fifth year these solemnities were cele- 
brated vnth contests, in which the victors 
were rewarded with chaplets. 

EMANCIPA'TIO, was an act by which 
the patria potestaa was dissolved in the life- 
time of the parent, and it was so called be- 
cause it was in the form of a sale (manewoHo). 
By the laws of the Twelve Tables U was 
necessary that a son should be sold three 
times in order to be released from the paternal 
power, or to be rat jurit. in the case of 
dau|rhters and grandchildren, one sale was 
sufficient The father transferred the son by 
the form of a sale to another person, who 
manumitted him, upon which ne returned 
into the power of the father. This was re- 
peated, and with the like result After a 
third sale, the paternal power was extinguish- 
ed, but the son was re-sold to the parent, 
who then manumitted him, and po acquired 
the rights of a patron over his emancipated 
son, which would otherwise have belonged 
to the purchaser who gave him his final'man- 
umission. 

EMBAS C^/AjSd^), a shoe worn by men, 
which is frequently mentioned by Aristopha- 
nes and other Greek writers. This appears 
to have been the most common kind of shoe 
worn at Athens. Pollux says it was invented 
by the Thracians, and that it was like the 
low cothurnus. The ififfdc was also worn 
by the Boeotians, and probably in other parts 
of Greece. 

EMBLE'MA {iftfiXij/M, ifivai<rfia), an in- 
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laid ornament. The art of inlaying was em« 
ployed in producing beautiful works of two 
descriptions, viz : — 1st, Those which resem- 
bled our marquetry, boule, and Florentine 
mosaics; and 2dly, those in which cpjsts 
{cru»teu)f exquisitely wrought in bas-relief and 
of precious materialtf, were fastened upon the 
surface of vessels or other pieces of furniture. 
To the latter class of productions belonged 
the cups and plates which Verres obtained 
by violence ftom the Sicilians and from which 
he removed the emblems for the purpose <^ 
havinff them set in gold instead of silver. 

EME'RITI, the game given to those Ro- 
man soldiers who had served out their time, 
and had exemption {vacatio) from military ser- 
vice. The usual time of service was twenty 
years for the legionary soldiers, and sixteen 
for the praetorians. At the end of their period 
of service they received a bounty or reward 
{emeritum)f either in lands or money, or in 
both. 

EMISSA'RIUM, an artificial channel fonn- 
ed to carry off any stagnant iK>dy of water, 
like the sluices in modem use. Some works 
of this kind are among the most remarkable 
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eflbrtfl of Roman ingenuity. That through 
which the waters of the lake Fucinus dis- 
charged themselves into the Liris, is repre- 
sented in the preceding woodcut. 

EMPO'RIUM (rd kftfrdfuov), a place for 
wholesale trade in commodities carried by sea. 
The name is sometimes applied, to a sea-port 
town, but it properly signifies only a particular 
place in such a town. The word is derived 
n-OH^ i/iiropocj which signifies in Homer a 
person who sails as a passenger in a ship 
belonging to another person; ))ut in later 
writers it signifies the merchant or wholesale 
dealer, and difiers from Kdnri'Kog, the retail 
dealer. 

The emporium at Athens was under the in- 
spection of certain officers, who were elected 
annually Unifiehfixal rov ifinopiov). 

ENDEIXIS ihf6ei^ic)y properly denotes a 
prosecution instituted against such person&as 
were alleg;ed to have exercised rights or held 
offices while labouring under a peculiar dis- 
qualification. The same form of action was 
available against the chairman of the proedri 
(^7r<OTdr»7f), who wrongly refused to take the 
votes of the, people in the assembly ; against 
malefactors, especially murderers ; traitors, 
ambassadors accused of malversation, and per- 
sons who furnished supplies to the enemy du- 
ring war. The first step taken by the prose- 
cutor was to lay his information in writing, 
also cabled endeixit, before the proper magis- 
trate, who then arrest^, or held -to bail, the 
person criminated, and took the usual steps 
for bringing him to trial. There is great ob- 
scurity with respect to the punishment which 
followed condemnation. The accuser, if 
unsuccessful, was responsible for bringing 
a malicious charge {-^evdovc Mel^ug {}ncv- 
dwoc). 

E'NDROMIS {Mpofd^), a thick coarse 
blanket, manufactured in Gaul, and called 
" endromia," because those who had been ex- 
ercising in the stadium {tv Mfiti)) threw it 
over them to obviate the effects of sudden 
exposure when they were heated. Notwith- 
standing its coarse and shaggy appearance, 
it was worn on other occasions as a protec- 
tion from the cold by rich and fashionable 
pefsons at Rome. 

ENSIGNS, MIUTARY. [Signa Mill 

TARIA.J 

ENSIS. [Gladius.] 

EPA'NGELIA (iirayyeXla). If a citizen 
of Athens had incurred atimiaf the privilege of 
taking part or speaking in the public assem- 
bly was forfeited. But as it sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally de- 
clared atimusf had committed such crimes as 
would, on accosatioQ, draw upon him this 
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punishment, it was of course desirable that 
such individuals, like real atimij should be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of the rights of citi- 
zens. Whenever, therefore, such a person 
ventured to speak in thd assembly, any Athe- 
nian citizen had the right to come forward in 
the assembly itself, and demand of him to es- 
tablish his right to speak by a trial or exami- 
nation of his conduct {doKLftaala rot) /?tov)» 
and this demand, denouncement, or threat, 
was called epangelia or memgdia docimaneiM 
{kirayye'kia ooKLfiaoiag). The impeached in- 
dividual was then coqipelled to desisjt from 
speakmg, and to submit to a scrutiny into his 
conduct, and. if he was convicted, a formal 
declaration of atimia followed. 

EPHE'BUS {k<^fioQ\ the name of Athe- 
nian youths after they had attained the age 
of 18. The state of ephekeia (i^fSeld) lasted 
for two years, till the youths laud attained the 
age of 20, when they became men, and were 
admitted to fihare all the rights and duties of 
citizens, for which the law did not prescribe a 
more advanced age. 

. Before a youth was enrolled among the 
ephebi, he had to undergo a docimasia (doKC- 
fiaaia)j the object of which was partly, to as- 
certain whether he was the son of Athenian 
citizens, or adopted by a citizen, and partly 
whether his bcdy was sufficiently developed 
and strong to undertake the duties which 
now devolved upon him. After the docinuuiu 
the young men received in the assembly a 
shield and a lance ; but those whose tathers 
had fallen in the defence of their country re- 
ceived a complete suit of armour in the thea 
tre. It seems to have been on this occasion 
that the ephebi took an oath in the temple 
of Diana Aglauros, by which they pledged 
themselves never to disgrace their arms or to 
desert their comrades ; to fight to the last in 
the defence of their country, its altars and 
hearths ; to leave their country not in a worse 
but in a better state than they found it ; to 
obey the magistrates and the laws ; to resist 
all attempts to subvert the institutions of At- 
tica; and finally, to respect the religion of 
their forefathers. This solemnity took place 
towards the close of the year, and the festive 
season bore the name of ephebia {kji^ia). The 
external distinction of the ephebi consisted in 
the chlamys and the petasus. 

During the two yef^rs of the ephebeia .which 
may be considered as a kind of apprenticeship 
in arms, and in which the young men prepared 
themselves f9r the higher duties of full citi- 
zens, they were generally sent into the country, 
under the name of peripoli {nepliro?Mi), to keep 
watch in the towns and fortresses, on the 
coast and frontier, and to perform other dnties 
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which might be necessary for the protection 
of Attica. 

EPHEGE'SIS (i^i^fftf), denotes the Hie- 
thod of proceeding against such criminals as 
were liable to be summarily arrested by a pri- 
vate citizen [Apaoooe] when the prosecutor 
was unwilling to expose himself to personal 
risk in apprehending -the offender. Under 
these circumstances he made an application 
to the proper magistrate, and conducted him 
and his officers to the spot where the capture 
was to be effected. 

E'PHETAE (i<^iTai)y the name of certain 
judges at Athens,who tried cases of homicide. 
They were fifty-one in number, selected from 
noble families, and more than fifty years of 
age. They formed a tribunal of great antiquity, 
and were in existence before the legislation of 
Solon, but, as the state became more and more 
democratical, their duties became unimportant 
and almost antiquated. 

EPHORl {i^opoi). Magistrates called 
Ephori or overseers were common to many 
Dorian constitutions in times of remote anti- 
quity; but the ephori of Sparta are the mos{ 
celebrated of them all. The origin of the 
Spartan ephori is quite uncertain, but their 
Office in tne historical times was. a kind of 
counterpoise to the kings and council, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian states. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected with the five divisions of the 
lown of Sparta, namely, the four KUfuu, Lim- 
nae, Mesoa, Pitana, Cynosura, and the HoXic 
or «ity properly so called, around which the 
KUfiat lay. They .were elected froin and by 
the people, without any qualification of age or 
property, and without undergoing any scru- 
tiny ; so that the people enjoyed through them 
a participation in the hignest magistracy of 
the state. They entered upon office at the 
autumnal solstice, and the first in rank of the 
five ffave his name to the year, which was 
called after him in all civil transactions. 

They possessed judicial authority in civil 
suits, and also a general superintendence over 
the morals and domestic economy of the nation, 
which in the hands of able men would soon 
prove an instrument of unlimited power. 

Their jurisdiction and power were ai^l far- 
ther increased by the privilege of instituting 
scrutinies {e^Owat) into the conduct of all the 
magistrates. Even the kings themselves could 
be brought before their tribunal (as Cleomenes 
was for bribery). In extreme cases the ephors 
were also competent to lay an accusation 
against the kings as well as the other magis- 
trates, and bring them to a capital trial before 
the treat court of justice. 
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In later times the power of the ephors Was 
greatly increased ; and this increase appears 
to have been principally owing to the fact, 
that they put tnemselves in connection with 
the assembly of the people, convened its meet- 
ings, laid measures before it, and were consti- 
tuted its agents and representatives. When 
this connection arose is matter of conjecture. 
The power which such a connection gave 
woulo, more than anything else, enable them 
to encroach on the royal authority, and make 
themselves virtually supreme in the state. 
Accordingly, we find that they transacted busi- 
ness with foreign ambassadors; dismissed 
them from the state ; decided upon the govern- 
ment of dependent cities ; subscribed in the 
presence of other persons to treaties of peace ; 
and in time of war sent out troops when they 
thought necessarv. In all these capacities the 
ephors acted as the representatives of the na^ 
tion, and the agents of the public assemblv, 
being in fact the executive of the state. In 
course of time the kings became completely 
under their control. For example, the^ fined 
Agesilaus on the vague char^ of trying to 
make himself popular, and interfered even 
with the domestic arrangements of other 
kings. In the field the kings were followed 
by two ephors, who belonged to the council 
of war ; the three who remained at home re- 
ceived the booty in charge, and paid it into the 
treasunr, which was under the superintend 
ence of. the whole College of Five, fiut the 
ephors had still another prerogative, based on 
a religious foundation, which enabled them to 
effect a temporary deposition of the kings. 
Once in eight years, as we are told, they chose 
a calm and cloudless night to Observe the 
heavens, and if there was any appearance of 
a falling meteor; it was believed to be a sign 
that the gods were displeased with the kings, 
who were accordingly suspended from their 
functions until an oracle allowed of their re- 
storation. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors ; 
and they alone kept tHeirseats while the kings 
passed; whereas it was not considered below 
the dignity oi the kings to rise in honour of 
the ephors. 

When Agis and Cleomenes undertook to 
restore the old constitution, it was necessary 
for them to overthrow the ephoralty, and ac- 
cordingly Cleomenes murdered the ephors 
for the time being, and abolished the ofl^ice 
(B. c. 225) ; it was, however restored under 
the Romans. 

EPI'BATAE iimlSuTai), were soldiers or 
marines appointed to defend the vessels in 
the Athenian navy, and were entirely distinct 
from the rowers, and alto from the land sol- 
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diersy such as hoplitae, peltasts, and cavaliy. 
It appears that the oidinary number of epi- 
batae on board a trireme was ten. 

Tbe epibatae were usually taken irom 
the thetes, or fourth class of Athenian citi- 
zens. 

The term is sometimes also applied by the 
Roman writers to the marines, but they are 
more usually called eUusiarii mUitea, The 
latter term, nowever, is also applied to the 
rowers or sailors as well as the marines. 

EPI'DOSEIS {ki^i66aeis), voluntary con- 
tributions, either in money, arms, or ships, 
which were made by the Athenian citizens 
in order to meet the extraordinary demands 
of the state. When the expenses of the state 
were greater than its revenue, it was usual 
for the prytanes to summon an assembly of 
the people, and after explaining the necessi- 
ties of the state, to call upon the citizens to 
contribute according to their means. Those 
who were willinff to contribute. then rose and 
mentioned whatlhiey would give ; while those 
who were unwilling to give anything remain- 
ed silent, or retired privately from the as- 
sembly. 

EPl'STATES (i7r«TTdTi7c). 1- The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the peo- 
ple, respecting whose duties see Boulb and 
EocLBsiA. 2. The name of the directors of 
the public works. ('EiTMrraTot twv druuk- 

EPl^TOLEUS (i7rt(rroXrtJr), the oflScer 
second in rank in the Si>artan fleet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if an3rthio|[ happened 
to the navarckua (vavaprog) or admiral . When 
the Chians and the other allies of Sparta on 
the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to request 
that Lysander might be agaia appointed to 
the command of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of epistoleus, because the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same person to 
hold the office of navarchus twice. 

EPITROPUS {inlTponoc), the name at 
Athens of a guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there were at Athens three 
kinds: first, those appointed in the will of 
the deceased father; secondly, the next of 
kin, whom the law designated as tutores le- 
gitimi in default of such appointment, and 
who required the authorization of the archon 
to enable them to act ; and lastly, such per- 
sons as the archon selected if there were no 
next of kin living to undertake the office. 
The duties of the guardian comprehended 
the education, maintenance, and protection 
of the ward, the assertion of his rights, and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition of 
his inheritance during his minority, besides 
f n«iring a proper provision for the widow if 
m3 
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she remained in the house of her late hus- 
band. 

EPULO^ES, who were originally three 
in number i^ummri eyulorus), were first cre- 
ated in B. c. 196, to attend to the Epulunr 
Jovia, and the banquets given in honour of 
the other gods; which duty had originally 
belonged to the pontifices. Their number 
was tdterwards increased to seven, and thejr 
were called septemviri epulones or se^temviri 
epulonum. 

The epulones formed a collegium, and were 
one of tne four great religious corporations 
at Rome ; the other three were those of the 
Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. 

E'PULUM JOVIS. [Epulonbs.] 

EQUrRLA, horse-races, which are said to 
have been instituted by Romulus in honour 
of Mars, and were celebrated in the Campus 
Martius. There were two festivals of this 
name ; of which one was celebrated a. d. III. 
Cal. Mart,, and the other prid. Id. Mart. 

E'QUITES, horsemen. Romulus is said 
to have formed three centuries of equites ; 
and these- were the same as the 300 celeres, 
whom he kept about his person in peace and 
war. A century was takea from each of the 
three tribes, the Ramnesj TitienteSf and Im- 
ceres. Taiquinius Priscus added three more, 
under the title of Ramnes, Titienses, and Lu- 
ceres patteriores. These were the six patri- 
cian centuries of equites, often referred to 
under the name of the sex suffragia. To these 
Servius Tullius added tyrelve additional cen- 
turies, for admission into which, property and 
not birth was the Qualification. These twelve 
centuries might tnerefore contain plebeians, 
but they do not appear to have been restricted 
to plebeians, since we have tib reason for be- 
lieving that the six old centuries contained 
the t^ole body of patricians. A property 
qualification was apparently also necessary 
by the Servian constitution lor admission into 
the six centuries. We may therefore sup- 
pose that those patricians who were included 
m the six old centuries were allowed by the 
Servian constitution to continue in them, if 
they possessed the requisite property; and 
that all other p^rsoAs in the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who possessed the 
requisite property, were admitted into the 
twelve new centuries. We are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a per- 
son to a place among the equites, but it was 
probably the same as in the latter times of 
the republic, that is, four times that of the 
first class. [Comitia, p 94.] 

Property, however was not the only quali- 
fication ; tor in the ancient times of the re- 
public no one was admitted among the eques- 
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trian centuries unless his character was un- 
bleinished, antl his father and grandfather 
had been bom freemen. 

Each of the equites received a horse from 
the state (equus publ%cus\ or money to pur- 
chase one, as well as a sum of money for its 
annual support ; the ezoense of its support 
was defrayed by the orpnans and unmarried 
females; since, in a military state, it could 
not be esteemed unjust, that the women and 
the children were to contribute largely for 
those who fought in behalf of them and of 
the commonwealth, The purchase-money 
for a knight's horse was called aet e^uestref 
and its annual provision oet hordearium. The 
former amounted, according to Livy, to 10,000 
asses, and the latter to 2000. 

All the equites of whom we have been 
speaking, receired a horse from the state, 
and were included in the ISj^uestrian cen- 
turies of the Servian constitution; but in 
course of time, we read of another class of 
equites in Roman history who did not receive 
a horse from the state, and who were not in- 
cluded in the 18 centuries. This latter class 
is first mentioned by Livy, in his account of 
the siege of Veii, b. c. 403. He says that 
during the siege, when the Romans had at 
one tune suffer^ great disasters, all those 
citizens who had an equestrian fortune, anid 
no horse allotted to them, volunteered to. 
serve with their own horses ; and he adds, 
that from this time equites first began to serve 
with their own horses. The state paid them, 
as a kind of compensation for serving with 
their own horses. The foot soldiers had re- 
ceived pay a few years before ; and two years 
afterwards, b. c. 401, the pay of the equites 
was made three-fold that of the infantry. 

Prom the year b. c. 408, there were there- 
fore two classes of Roman knights : one who 
received horses from the state, and are there- 
fore frequently called eqmtea equo publico, and 
sometimes FUxumines or7VM««/t, and another 
class, who served, wheh they were required, 
with their own horses, but were not classed 
among the 18 centuries. As they served on 
faoVseback they were called equitet ; and when 
spoken of in opposition to cavalry, which did 
not consist of Roman citizens, they were also 
called equites R&mani ; but they had no legal 
claim to the name of equites, since in ancient 
times this title was stnctly confined to those 
who received horses from the state. 

The reason of this distinction of two clasjses 
arose from the fact, that the number of e<]uite8 
in the 18 centuries was fixed from the time of 
Servius Tullius. As vacancies occurred in 
thein, the descendants of those who were ori- 
ginally enrolled succeeded to their places, pro- 



vided they had not dissipated their property. 
But in course of time, as population and 
wealth increased, the ncimber of persons who 
possessed an equestrian fortune also increas- 
ed greatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
sons had not been enrolled in the 18 centuries, 
they could not receive horses from the state, 
and were therefore allowed the privilege of 
serving with their own horses among the ca- 
vaby, instead of the infantry, as they would 
otherwise have been obliged to have done. 

. The inspection of the equites who received 
horses from the state belonged to the censors, 
who had the power of depriving an eques of 
his horse, ana reducing him to the condition 
of an aerarian, and also of giving the vacant 
horse to the mo&t distingiiished of the equites 
who had previously served at their own ex- 
pense. For these purposes they made during 
their censorship a public inspebtion, in the 
forum, of all the knights who possessed pub- 
tic horses {equitatvmt recognoscere). The tribes 
were taken in order, and each kni^t was 
summoned by name. Every one, as his name 
was called, walked past the censors, leading 
his horse. 

If the censors had no fault to find either with 
the character of the knight or the equipments 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on (tra- 
due equum) ; but if on the contrary they con- 
sidered him unworthy of his rank, they struck 
him out of the list of knights, and deprived 
him of his horse, or ordered him to sell it^with 
the intention no doubt that the person thus 
degraded should refund to the state the monej 
which had been advanced to him for its pur 
chase. 

This review of the equites by thQ censors 
must not be confounded with the Equiium 
Transvecthf which was a solemn procession 
of the body every year on the Ides of Quintilis 
(July). The procession started from the tem- 
ple of Mars outside the city, and passed through 
the city over the forum, and by the temple of the 
Dioscuri.. On Uiis occasion the equites were 
always crowned with olive ohaplets, and woie 
their state dress, the trabea, with all the 
honourable distinctions they had gained in 
battle. According to Livy, this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius, b. c. 304 ; but ac- 
cordine to Dionysius it was instituted after 
the defeat of the Latins near the lake Regillus, 
of which an account was brought to Rome by 
the Dioscuri. 

It may be asked how long did the knight re- 
tain his public horse, and a vote in the eques- 
trian century to which he belonged ? On this 
subject we have no positive informatimi ; but 
as those equites, who served with their own 
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horses, were only obliged to serve for ten 
years (atipendia) under the age of 46, we may 
presume that the same role extended to those 
who served with the public horses, provided 
they unshed to give up the service. For it is 
certain that in Uie ancient times of ^he repub- 
hc a knight might retain his horse as long as 
he pleased, even after he had entered the 
senate, provided he continued able to dis- 
charge tne duties of a knight. Thus the two 
censors, M. Livius Salinator and C. Claudius 
Nero, in b. c. 204, were also equites, and L. 
Scipio Asiaticus, who was deprived oi his 
horse by the censors in b. c. 165, had himself 
been censor in b. c. 191. But during the later 
times of the republic the knights were obliged 
to give up their horses on entering the senate, 
and consequently ceased to belong to the 
equestrian centuries; It thus naturally came 
to pass, that the greater number of the equites 
equo publico, after the exclusion of senators 
from the equestrian centuries, were young 
men. 

The equestrian centuries, of which we have 
hitherto been treating, were only regarded as 
a division of the army : they did not form a 
distinct class or ordo in the constitution. The 
community, in a political point of view, was 
divided only into patricians and plebeians; 
and the equestrian centuries were composed 
of both. But in the year b. c, 123, a new class, 
called the Ordo EquestrtM, was formed in the 
state by the Lex Sempronia, which was in- 
troduced by G. Gracchus. By this law, or 
one passed a few years afterwards, every per- 
son who was to be chosen judex was required 
to be above 30 and under oO years of age, to 
have either an equus publicus, or to be quali- 
fied by his fortune to possess one, and not to 
be a senator. The number of judices, who 
were required yearly, was chosen from this 
class by the praetor urbanus. 

As the name of equites had been originally 
extended from those who possessed the public 
horses to those who served with their own 
horses, it now came to be applied to all those 
persons who were qualified by their fortune 
to act as judices, in which sense the word is 
usually used by Cicero. 

After the reform of Sulla, which entirely 
deprived the equestrian order of the right of 
bemg chosen as judices, and the passing of 
the Lex Aurelia (b. o. 70), which ordauied 
that the judices should be chosen from the 
senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii, the influ- 
ence of the order, says Pliny, was still main- 
tained by ihepublicaniy or farmers of the pub- 
lic taxes. We find that the publicani were 
almost always eHied equites, not because any 
particular rank was necessary in order to ob* 



tam from the state the farming of the taxes, 
but because the state was not accustomed to 
let them to any one who did not possess a con- 
siderable fortune. Thus the publicani are 
freanently spoken of by Cicero as identical 
with the eouestrian order. The consulship of 
Cicero, and the active part which the knights 
then took in suppressing the conspiracy oC 
Catiline, tended still further to increase the 
power and influence of the equestrian order ; 
and " from that time," savs Phny, " it became 
& third body (eorpiw) in tne state, and, to the 
title of SeiuUua Pwultuquf Romamta, there be- 
gan to be added Et Eipiestris Ordo,** 

In B. o. 63, a distinction was conferred upon 
them, which tended to separate them still 
further from the plebs. By the Lex Roacia 
Othonis, passed in that year, the first fourteen 
seats in the theatre behmd the orchestra were 
given to the equites. They also possessed the 
right of wearing the Clavua Augustus [Cla- 
Yus], and subsequently obtained the privilege 
of wearing a gold ring, which was origiBally 
confined to the equites equo publico. 

The number or equites increased greatly 
under the early emperors, and all persons 
^ere admitted into the order, provided they 
possessed the requisite property, without any 
mquiry into their character, or into the free 
birth of their father and grandfather. The 
order in consequence gradually began to Ipse 
all the consideration which it had acquired 
during the later times of the republic. 

Augustus formed a select class of equites, 
consisting of those equites who possessed the 
property of a senator, and the old requirement 
of free mrth up to the grandfiOher. He per^^ 
mitted this class to wear the latua elavw ; and 
and also allowed the tribunes of the plebs to 
be chosen from them, as well as the senators, 
and gave them the option, at the termination 
of their office, to remain in the senate or re- 
turn to tt» ei^uestrian order. This class of 
knights was distinguished by the special title 
iUu9tre$ (sometimes ituignM and aplendidi) t^ttt- 
tea Romani. 

The formation of this distinet class tended 
to lower the others still more in public esti- 
mation. In the ninth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius, an attempt was made to improve the 
order by requiring the old qualifications of 
free birtn up to the grandfather, and by strictly 
forbidding any one to wear the gold ring un- 
less he possessed this qualification. This 
regulation, however, was of little avail, as 
the emperors frequently admitted freedmen 
into the equestrian order. When private per- 
sons were no longer appointed judices, the 
necessity for a distmct class in the communi- 
ty, like the equestrian order, ceased entirely; 
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and the gold ring came at length to be worn 
by all free citizens. Even slaves, after their 
manumission, were allowed to wear it bv 
special, permission from the emperor, which 
appears to have been usually granted provided 
the patronus consented. 

Maving thus traced the history of the eques- 
trian order to its final extinction as a distinct 
class in the community, w© must now return 
to the equites equo publico, who formed the 
18 equestrian centuries. This class still ex- 
isted during the latter years of the republic, 
but had entirely ceased to servd as horse-sol- 
diers in the. army. The cavalry of the Ro- 
man legions no longer consisted, as in the time 
of Polybius, of Roman equites, but their place 
was supplied by the cavalry of the allied 
states, it is evident that Caesar in his Gal- 
lic wars possessed no Roman cavalry. When 
he went to an interview with Ariovistus, and 
was obliged to take cavalry with him, we are 
told that he did not dare to trust his safety 
to the Gallic cavalry, and therefore mounted 
his legionary soldiers upon their horses. The 
Roman oqmtes are, however, frequently men- 
tioned in the Gallic and civil wars, but never 
as common soldiers; they were officers at- 
tached to the staff of the general, or com- 
manded the cavalry of the alhesi or sometimes 
the legions. 

After the year b. o. 50, there were no cen 
sors in the state, and it would therefore fol- 
low that for some years ho review of the body 
took place, and that the vacancies were not 
filled up. When Augustus, however, took 
ppon himself, in b. c. 29, the praefectura mo- 
rum, he frequently rei^ewed the tropps of 
eqnites, and restored the long neglected cus- 
tom of the solemn procession (tratuvectio). 
From this time these equites formed an hon- 
ourable corps, from wnich all the higher 
officers in the army and the chief magistrates 
in the state were chosen. Admission into 
this body was equivalent to an introduction 
into public life, and was therefore esteemed 
a great privilege. If a young man was not 
admitted into this body, he was excluded 
from all civil ofilces of any importance, ex- 
cept in municipal towns ; and also from all 
rank in the army, with the exception of cen- 
turion. 

All those e<^uites, who were not employed 
in actual service, were obliged to reside at 
Rome, where they were allowed to fill the 
lower magistracies, which entitled a person 
to admission into the senate. They were di- 
vided into six turmae, each of which was 
commanded by an officer, who is frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions as Sevir equUwn 
Bom, turmae i. ii., otc, or commonly Sevir 
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: tumuu or Sevir turtnarum equihtm Romanorum 
From the time that the equites bestowed the 
title of pvincipee juventutis upon Caius and 
Lucius Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, 
it became the custom to confer this title, as 
well as that of sevir, upon the probable suc- 
cessor to the throne, when he first entered 
into public life, and was presented with an 
equus publicus. 

The practice of filling all the higher offices 
in the state froqi these equites appears to 
have continued as long as Rome was the cen- 
tre of the government and the residence of 
the «mperor. After the time of Diocletian, 
the equites became only a city g^uud, under 
the command^of the praefectus vieilum ; but 
they still retained, in the time of Yalentini- 
anus and Yalens, a. d. 364, the second rank 
in the city, and were not subject to coipoml 
punishment. Respecting the MagisterEqui- 
film, see DictatoB. 

EQUULEUS or ECULEUS, an instru- 
ment of torture, which is supposed to have 
been so called because it was in the form of 
a horse. 

E'RANI (lpavoi)f were clubs or societies, 
established for charitable, convivial, commer- 
cial, or political purposes. 

Unions of this kind were called by the gen- 
eral name of iratplait and were often con- 
verted to mischievous ends, such as bribery, 
overawing the public assembly, or influencing 
courts of justice. In the days of the Roman 
empire friendly societies, under the name of 
eranit were frequent among the Greek cities, 
but were looked on with suspicion by the 
emperors, as leading to political combinations. 
The gUdSf or fraternities for mutual aid, among 
the ancient Saxons, resembled the erani m 
the Greeks. 

ERGA'STULUM, a private prison attach- 
ed to most Roman farms, where the slaves 
were made to work in chains. The slaves 
confined in an ergastulum were also employed 
to cultivate the fields in chains. Slaves who 
had displeased their masters were punished 
by imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and in 
the same place all slaves, who could not be 
depended upon or were barbarous in their 
habits, vwre regulariy kept. 

ERrCIUS, a military engine full of sharp 
spikes, which was placed by the gate of the 
camp toprevent the approach of the enemy. 

ESSEfDA'RII. [EssEDUM.] \ 

E'SSEDA, or E'SSEDUM (from the Cel- 
tic Ess, a carriage), the name of a chariot 
used, especially m war, by the Britons, the 
Gauls, and the Germans. It was built very 
strongly, was open before instead of behino, 
like the Greek jwar-chariot, and had a wide 
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Sole. 80 that the owner was able, whenever 
e pleased, to run along tiie pole, and even 
to raise himself upon the yoke, and then to 
retreat with the gnsatest speed into die body 
of the car, which he drove with extraordinary 
swiftness and skill. It appears also that these 
cars were purposely made as noisy as possi- 
ble, probably by the creaking and clangmg of 
the wheels ; and that this was done in order 
to strike dismay into the enemy. The war- 
riors who drove these chariots were called 
titedarii. Having been captured, they were 
sometimes exhibited in the gladiatorial shows 
at Rome, and seem to have been great favour- 
ites with the people. 

The essednm was adopted for purposes of 
convenience and luxury among the Romans. 
As used by the Romans, the essedummay have 
differed from the cisium in this ; that the ci- 
sium was drawn by one horse (see cut, p. 82), 
the essedum always by a pair. 

EUMO'LPIDAE {EiuoXiTidai)yihe most 
distinguished and venerable among the priestly 
fomilies in Attica. They were devoted to 
the service of Ceres at Athens and Eleusis, 
and were said to be the descendants of the 
Thracian bard Eumolpus, who, according to 
some legends, had introduced the Eleusinian 
mvsteries into Attica. The high priest of the 
Eleusinian goddess Utpof^vrrf^ or fLvaravU' 
yoc)i ^bo conductea the celebration of her 
mysteries and the initiation of the mystae, 
was always a member of the family of the 
Eumolpidae, as Eumolpus himself was be- 
lieved to have been the first hierophant. The 
hierophant was attended by four emmeletae 
{iiriueXijTaf)i one of whom likewise belonged 
to tne family of the Eumolpidae. The Eu- 
molpidae had on certain occasions to offer up 
pravers for the welfare of the state. They 
naa likewise judicial power in cases where 
religion was violated. The law according to 
which tbey pronounced their sentence, and 
of which they had exclusive possession, was 
not written, but handed down bv tradition ; 
and the Eumolpidae alone had the right to 
interpret it, whence they are sometime^ called 
Bxtgtuu {k^ttyvraO' In cases for which the 
law had maae no provisions, they acted ac- 
cording to their own discretion. In some 
cases, when a person was convicted of gross 
violation of the public institutions of his 
countr^r, the people, besides sending the of- 
fender into exile, added a clause in their ver- 
dict that a curse should be pronounced upon 
him by the Eumolpidae. But the Eumolpi- 
dae^could pronounce such a curse only at the 
command of the people, and might afterwards 
be compelled by the people to revoke it, and 
porify the person whom they had cursed before. 
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EVOCAn, soldiers in the Roman army, 
who had served out their time and obtained 
their discharge (mcMio), but had voluntarily 
enlisted again at the invitation of the consul 
or other commander. There appears always 
to have been a considerable number of evocati 
in every army of importance ; and when the 
general was a favourite among the soldiers, 
the number of veterans who joined his stand- 
ard would of course be increased. The evo- 
cati were doubtless released, like the vexillarii, 
from the common military duties of fortifying 
the camp, making roads, &c., and held a higher 
rank in the army than the common legionary 
soldiers. They are sometimes spoken of in 
conjunction with ^ the equities Komani, and 
sometimes classed with the centurions. They 
appear to have been frequently promoted to 
the rank of centurions. • 

EUPA'TRIDAE {eiicaTplSof), descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which 
in early times the nobility of Attica was de- 
sign^tra. In the division of the inhabitants 
of Attica into three classes, which is ascribed 
to Theseus, the Eupatridae were the first 
class, and thus formed a compact order of 
nobles, united by their interests, rights and 
privileges. They were in the exclusive pos- 
session of all the civil and religious ofiioes in 
the state, ordered the afifairs of religion, and 
interpreted the laws human and divine. The 
king was thus only the first among his equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- 
ration of his office. By the legislation of So- 
lon, the political power and influence of the 
Eupatricfae as an order wds broken, and pro- 
perty instead of birth was made the standard 
of political rights. But as Solon, like all an- 
cient legislators, abstained from abolisKin||^ any 
of the religious institutions, those famihes of 
the Eupatridae, in which certain priestly offi- 
ces and functions were hereditarv, retained 
these distinctions down to a very late period 
of Grecian history. 

EURITUS. [Amphithkateum.] 

EUTHY'NE {djdvvfi). All public officers 
at Athens were accountable for their conduct 
and the manner in which they acquitted them- 
selves of their official duties. The judges in 
the popular courts seem to have been the only 
authorities who were not responsible, for they 
were themselves the representatives of the 
people, and would therefore, in theory, have 
been responsible to themselves. This account, 
which Officers had to give after the time of 
their office was over, was called eidvvin, and 
the officers subject to it, iirtifdwoii and after 
they had gone through the tuthyru, they be- 
came iLifei>Bmfot. Every public officer had to 
render his account within thirty davs after the 
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expiration of hj^ oflke, md at the time when 
he aabmitted to the euthyne any citizen had 
the right to come forward and impeach him. 
The officers before whom the accounts were 
given were at Athens ten in number, called 
eidwoL or TioyicTcUt in other places if eracrrti/ 
or aw^yopoi. 
EXAUCTORATIO. [Missio.] 
EXAUGURATIO, the act of changinjr a 
sacred thing into a profane one, or of taking 
away from it the sacred character which it 
had received by inauguratio, oonaecratio, or 
dedicatio. Such an act was performed by the 
augors, and never without consnHing the 
pleasure of the gods, by augnriim. 

excu'BIae; fCASTKA.] 

EXGUBITCRES, which properly means 
Watchmen or sentinels of any kind, was the 
name more^particularly given to the soldiers 
of the cohort who guarded the palace of the 
Roman emperor. 

EXE'RCITUS, army. I. Gbbek. The 
organization of the Lacedaemonian army was 
more perfect than that of any other in Greece. 
It was based upon a graduated system of sub- 
ordination, which gave to almost every indi- 
vidual a degree of authority, rendering the 
whole military force a community of com- 
manders, so that the signal given by the king 
ran in an instant through the whole army. 
The foundation of this system is attributed to 
Lycurgus, \vho is said to have formed the La- 
cedaemonian forces into ^ divisions, called 
morat (popcu). Each mora was commanded by 
tLpolemarc/nu {TroXefiapxpc)i under whom were 
four hchagi {^oxayoDt eight pentecotteret {irev- 
TtiKoarrjpeg), and sixteen enonwtarchi {kvufto- 
rdpxai) ; consequently, iwo enamotiae iivufiO' 
riot] formed a penteooitya (Trevn/iroo'TWf ), two 
of these a locfna (Mxoc)* and four locki made 
a mora. The regular complement of the eno- 
motia appears to have been twenty-four men, 
besides its captain. The lochus, then, con- 
sisted ordinarily of 100 and the mora of 400 
men. The front row of the enomotia appears 
to have usually consisted of three men, and 
the ordinary depth of the line, of eight men. 
The number of men in each enomotia was, 
however^ not unfrequently increased. Thus 
at the battle of Mantinea another file was 
added ; so that the front row con^sted of four 
men, and each enomotia consequently con- 
tained thirty-two men. At the battle of Leuc- 
tra, on the contrary, the usual number of files 
was retained, but the depth of its ranks viras 
increased from eight to twelve men ; so that 
each enomotia contained thirty-six men. In 
the time of Xenophon the mora appears to have 
consisted usually of 600 men. The numbers 
teem, however, to have fiuetuated consider- 



ably, aceordhig to the greater Or UfU incraaae 
in the number of the enomotia. 

To each moraof heavy-armed rafantry there 
belonged a body of cavalry bearing the same 
name, consisting at the most of 100 men, and 
ccMnmanded by the hipparmoites (iTmapftotT' 
T^C)' The cavalry is said, by Plutarch, to 
have been divided in the time of Lycurgus 
into otUami {oiXofioO of fifty men each; but 
this portion of the Lacedaemonian army was 
unimportant, and served only to cover the 
wings of the infantry. The three hundred 
knights forming the king's body guard must 
not be confounded with the cavalry. They 
were the choicest of the Spartan youths, and 
fought either on horseback or on foot, as oc- 
casi<m required. 

Solon divided the Athenian people into four 
classes, of which the firat two comprehended 
those persons whose estates were respectively 
equivalent to the value of 500 and 300 of the 
Attic measures called medimni. These were 
not .obliged to serve in the infuitiy, nor on 
board ship, except in some command; but 
they were bound to keep a horse for the pub- 
Uc, and to serve in the cavalry at their own 
expense. The third class, whose estates were 
equivalent to 150 such measures, were obliged 
to serve in the heavy-armed foot, providing 
their own arms ; and the people of the fourth 
class, if unable to provioe themselves with 
complete armour, served either among the 
light-armed troops or in the navy. The mmis- 
ters of religion, and persons who danced in 
the festival of Bacchus, were exempt from 
serving in the armies ; the same privilege was 
also accorded to those who fanned the re- 
venues of the state. There is no doubt that, 
among the Athenians, the divisions of the 
army differed from those which, as above 
stated, had been appointed bv the Spartan 
legislator ; but the nature oi the divisions is 
unknown, and it can only be surmised that 
they were such as are hinted at in the Oyjro- 
pa^leia. In that work, Xenophon,who, being 
an Athenian, may be supposeo to have in view 
the military institutions of his own country, 
speaking of the advantages attending thp sub- 
divisions of laige bodies of men, with respect 
to the power of reforming these bodies when 
they happen to be dispersed; states that the 
tarns (ra^is) consists of 100 men, and the b- 
ekus iX^oc) of twenty-four men (exclusive of 
their officer) ; and in anotheif passage hemen- 
Uons the decaa (deicdc), ^^ section of ten, and 
the pnnpaa {irepiirdc), or section of five men. 
The taxU seems to have been the principal 
element in the division of troops in toe ^^e- 
nian army, wid to have correspondsd to the 
Pel(^onneeian lo^M. Theiufontrywascoiik- 
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manded by ten itrategi [Stbatboi] and ten 
taxiarcbs, and the cavalrv by two hipparchs 
and ten pfaylarchs. These if&cen were 
chosen annually, and they appear to have ap- 
pointed the subordinate officers of each taxis 
or lochus. 

The monntainous character of Attica and 
the. Peloponnesus is the reason that cavalry 
was never numerous in those countries. Pre- 
viously to the Persian invasion of Greece, the 
number of horse-soldiers belonging to the 
Athenians was but ninety-six, each of the 
forty-eight naucrariae (vavKpapiai), into which 
the state was divided, fumishmg two persons ; 
but soon afterwards the body was augmented 
to twelve hundred heavy-armed horsemen, 
and there was besides an equal number of 
archers, who fought on horseback. The 
horses belonging to the fonner class were 
covered with bronze or other metal, and they 
were ornamented with bells and embroidered 
clothing. Before being al lowed to serve, both 
men and horses were subject to an examina- 
tion before the hi|)parch8, and punishments 
were decreed agsanst persons who should 
enter without the requisite qualifications. 

Every free citizen of the Greek states was 
enrolled for military service from the age of 
18 or 20, to 68 or 60 years. The young men, 
previously to joining the ranks, were instruct- 
ed in the military duties by the tacHci (raKn- 
Koi)* or public teachers, who were maintained 
by the state for the purpose ; and no town in 
Greece was without its gymnasium, or school. 
At Athens the ephebi [E'phebi] guarded the 
city and the frontier from the age of 18 till 20. 
At 20 years of age the Athenian recruir could 
be sent on foreign expeditions ; but, among 
the Spartans, this was seldom done till the 
soldier was 30 years old. 

An attention to military duties, when the 
troops were encamped, was strictly enforced 
in all the Greek armies ; but a considerable 
diflference prevailed in those of the two prm- 
cipal states with respect to the recreations of 
the soldiers. The men of Athens were al- 
lowed to witness theatrical performances, and 
to have in the camp companies of singers and 
dancers. In the Lacedaemonian army, on 
the contrary, all these were forbidden; the 
constant practice of temperance, and the ob- 
servance of a rigid discipline being prescribed 
to the Spartan youth, in order that they mi^ht 
txteX in war (Which among them was consid- 
ered as the prdper occupation of freemen) ; 
and manly exercises alone were permitted in 
the intervals of duty. Yet, while encamped, 
the young men were encouraged to use per- 
fumes, and to wear costly armour, though the 
adorning of their persons, when at home, 



would have subjected tl em to the reforoach 
of effeminacy. 

In the early times of the Greek republics 
the soldier served at his own expense in that 
class of troops which his fortune permitted 
him to join. 

Pericles first introduced the practice at 
Athens ol giving pay to a class of the soldiers 
out of the public revenue ; and this was sub^ 
sequently adopted by the other states of Greece. 
The amount of the pay varied according to 
circumstances from two oboH to a drachma. 
The commancters of the lochi received double, 
and the strategi four times the pay of a pri- 
vate foot-soldier. 

The strength of a Grecian army consisted 
chiefly in its foot-soldiers ; and of these there 
were at first but two classes :— the Hoplitae 
idnXiTai), who wore heavy armour, carried 
large shields, and in action, used swords and 
long spears ; and the PsiU (ifi^/U), who were 
light-armed, having fre9uently only helmets 
and small bucklers^ with neither cuirasses 
nor greaves, and who were employed chiefly 
as skirmishers in discharging arrows, darts, 
or stones. An intermediate class of troops, 
called PeUastae (TreXTOoTaO. or targeteers, 
was formed at Athens, by Iphicrates,«/tfler 
the Peloponnesian war: they were armed 
nearly in the same manner as the Hoplitae, 
but their cuirasses were of linen instead of 
bronze or iron ; their spears were short, and 
they carried small rouna bucklers, call^ pel- 
toe (ireXrcu). These troops, uniting in some 
measure the stability of the phalanx witli the 
agiiity of the light-armed men, were found to 
be highly efficient ; and from the time of their 
adoption, they were extensively employed in 
the Greek armies. 

Scarlet, or crimson, appears to have been 
the general colour of the Greek uniform, at 
least in the days of Xenophon. 

The oldest existing works which treat ex- 
pressly of the constitution and tactics of the 
Grecian armies are the treatises of Aelian and 
Arrian; which were written in the time of 
Hadrian, when the art of war had changed its 
character, and when many details relating to 
the ancient military organizations were for- 
gotten. Yet the systems of these tacticians, 
speaking generally, appear to belong to the 
age of Philip or Alexander; and, conse- 
quently, they may be considered as having 
succeeded those which have been indicated 
above. 

Aelian makes the lowest subdivision of the 
army to consist of a hchtUf decaSf or enomotia, 
which he says were then supposed to have 
been respectively files of 16, 12, or 8 men, and 
he recommends the latter. The numbers in 
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the sitperior diTisions proceeded in a geome> 
trical progression by doubles, and the princi- 
pal bodies were formed and denominated as 
follow: — Four lochi constituted ^ tetrarchia 
( =: 64 men), and two of these, a toxw (=128 
men). The latter doubled, was called a sj/n- 
tagma {avvTayua) or xenapa {^evayla) (=256 
men), to which eiyision it appears that five 
.supernumeraries were attached ; these were 
the crier, the epsign, the trumpeter, a ser 
Tant, and an omcer, called ttragus (oipayoch 
who brought up the rear. Four of the last- 
mentioned divisions formed hchiliarchia (xiM-. 
€LpxicL) ( =1024 men), which doubled became 
a tdot {rklo^i and quadrupled, formed the 
body which was denominated a phalanx iijtd' 
Xav^. This corps would, therefore, appear 
to have consisted of 4096 men ; but, in fact, 
divisions of very different strengths were, at 
different times, designated by that name, and 
before the time of Philip of Macedon, phalanx 
was a general expression for any large body 
of troops in the Grecian armies. That prince, 
however, united uikler this name 6000 of his 
most efficient heavy-armed men, whom he 
called his companions ; he subjected them 
to judicious regulations, and improved their 
arm»and discipline ; and, from that time, the 
name of his country was constantly applied 
to bodies of troops which were similarly or- 
ganized. 

The numerical stren^^th of the phalanx was 
probably the greatest m the days of Philip 
and Alexander ; and, if the tactics of Aelian 
may be considered applicable to the age of 
those monarchs, it would appear that ihe 
corps, when complete, consisted of about 
1 6,000 heavy^rmed men. It was divided into 
four parts, each consisting of 4000 men, who 
were drawn up in files generallv 16 men deep. 
The whole front, properly speaking, consisted 
of two grand divisions ; but each of these 
was divided into two sections, and the two 
middle sections of the whole constituted the 
centre or dfo^Xdc- The others were desig- 
nated Kipara, or wings; and in these the 
best troops seem to have been placed. The 
evolutions were performed upon the enomoty, 
or single file, whether it were required to ex- 
tend or deepen the line : and there was an 
interval between every two sections for the 
convenience of manoeuvring. 

The Greek cavalry, acconiing to Aelian,was 
divided into bodies, of which the smallest was 
called He {IXij) : it is said to have consisted of 
64 men, though the term was used in earlier 
times for a narty of horse of any number. A 
troop, callea epilarchia {kirt7\,apyia\ contained 
two »/«e, 12fir men; and a division, subse- 
quently called tarantinarchia (TapavTiv<ipxlo)t 



£rom Taftfntum in Italy, was doable the former. 
Each of the succeeding divisions was double 
that which preceded it; and one, consisting 
of 2048 men, was called telos {reXoc)'- finally, 
the epitagma {kirirayfia) was equal to two tele 
{riXri)y and contained 4096 men. 

In making or receiving an attack, when 
each man occupied about three feet in depth* 
and the Macedonian spear, or fortMo, which 
was about 18 or 20 feet long, was hdd in a 
horizontal position, the point of that which 
was in the nands of a front-rank man might 
project about 14 feet from the line ; the point 
of tnat which was in the hands of a second- 
rank man might project about 11 feet, and so 
on. Therefore, of the sixteen ranks, which 
was the ordinary depth of the phalanx, those 
in rear of the fifth could not, evidently, con- 
tribute by their pikes to the annoyance of the 
enemy : they consequently kept their pikes in 
an inclined position, resting oo the shoulders 
of the men in their front ; and thus they were 
enabled to arrest the enemy's missiles, which, 
after flying over the front ranks, might other- 
wise fail on- those in the rear. The ranks be- 
yond the fifth pressing with all their force 
against the men who were in their front,while 
they prevented them from falling back, in 
creased the effect of the charge, or the resist 
ance opposed to that ef the enemy. 

In action it was one duty of the officers to 
prevent the whole body of men from inclining 
towards the right hand; to this there was 
always a great tendency, because every sol- 
dier endeavoured to press that way, in order 
diat he might he covered as much as possible 
by the shield (rfhis companion ; and thus dan- 
ger was incurred of having the army outflanked 
towards its left by that of the enemy. Previ- 
ously to an action some particular word or 
sentence (ffvvOjyjuo) was given out by the com- 
manders to the soldiers, who were . enabled, 
on demanding it, to distinguish each other from 
the enemy. 

It may be said that, from the disposition of 
the troops in the Greek armies, the success of 
an action depended in general on a single 
effort; since there was no second line of 
troops to support the first, in the event of any 
disaster. The dense order of the phalanx was 
only proper for a combat on a perfectly level 
plain ; and, even then, the victory depended 
rather on the prowess of the soldier than on 
the skill of the commander, who was com- 
monly distinguished from the men only by 
fighting at their head. But, when the field of 
battle was commanded by heights, and inter- 
sected by streams or defiles, the unwieldy mass 
became incapable of acting, while it was over- 
whelmed by the enemy's missiles. 
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2. Roman. The organization of the Roman 
army in early times was based upon the con- 
stitution of Servius TulUu8,which is explained 
in the article Comitia Cbnturiata. It is 
only necessary to observe here, that it appears 
plainly, from a Tariety of circumstances, that 
the tactics of the Roman infantry in ^arly 
times were not those of the legion at a latet 

Kriod, and that the phalanx, which was the 
ttle-array of the Greeks, was also the form 
in which the Roman armies were originally 
drawn up 

In the time of Polybius, which was that of 
Fahius and Scipio, every legion was com- 
manded by six military tribunes. The consuls, 
after they entered upon their office, appointed 
a day on which all those who were of the 
military age were required to attend. Wheu 
the day for enrolling the troops arrived, the 
people assembled at the Capitol ; and the con- 
suls, with the aisistance of the military tri- 
bunes, proceeded to hold the levy (delectus), 
unless prevented by the tribunes of the plebs. 
The military tribunes, having been divided 
into four booies (which division corresponded 
to the general distribution of the army into 
four legions, two for each consul), drew out 
the tribes by lot, one by one ; then, calling up 
that tribe upon which the lot first fell, they 
chose {legeruntf whence the name legio) from 
it four young men nearly equal in age and 
stature. From these the tribunes of the first 
legion chose one ; those of the second chose 
a second, and so on : after this four other men 
were selected, and now the tribunes of the 
second legion made the first choice; then 
those of the other legions in order, and, last of 
aU, the tribunes of the first legion made their 
choice. In like manner, from the next four 
men, the tribunes, beginning with those of 
the third legion, and ending with those ef the 
second, made their choice. Observing the 
same method' of rotation to the end, it follow- 
ed that all the legions were nearly alike with 
respect to the ages and stature of the men. 
Polybius observes that, anciently, the cavalry 
troops were chosen after the infantry, and that 
200 horse were allowed to every 4000 foot ; but 
he adds that it was then the custom to select 
the cavalry first, and to assign 300 of these to 
each legion. Every citizen was obliged to 
serve in the army, when required, between the 
ages of 17 and 46 years. Each foot-soldier 
was obliged to serve during twenty campaigns, 
and each horseman during ten. And, except 
when a legal cause of exemption (vocotto) ex- 
isted, the service was compulsory ; persons 
who refused to enlist could be punished by 
fine or imprisonment ; and in some cases they 
might be sold as slaves. The grounds of ex- 



emption were age, infirmity, and having served 
the appointed time. The magistrates and 
priests were also exempted, in general, from 
serving in the wars ; and the same privilege 
was sometimes granted by the senate or the 
people to individuals who had rendered ser- 
vices to the state. In sudden emergencies, or 
when any particular danger was apprehended, 
as in the case of a war m Italy or against the 
Gauls, both of which were called tumuUut, no 
exemption could be pleaded, but all were 
obliged to be enroUea. Persons who were 
rated by the censors below the value of 400 
drachmae, according to Polybius, were allow- 
ed to serve only in the navy ; and these men 
formed what was called the legh claasica. 

In the first ages of the reputmc each consul 
had usually the command of two Roman le- 
gions, and two legions of allies : and the latter 
were raised in the states of Italy nearly in the 
same manner as the others were raised in 
Rome. The infantry of an allied legion was 
usually equal in number to that of a Roman 
legion, but the cavalry attached to the former 
was twice as numerous as that which belonged 
to the latter. The regulation of the two allied 
legions was superintended by twelve officers 
called prefects {praefecti), who were selected 
for this purpose oy the consuls. In the line 
of battle the two Roman lemons formed the 
centre, and those of the aUies were placed, 
one on the right and the other on tne lefl 
fiank : the cavalry was posted at the two ex- 
tremities of the line ; that of the allies on each 
wing being on the outward fiank of the le- 
gionary horsemen, on which account they had 
the name of Alarii. [AlaKii.] A body of the 
best soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, con 
sisting either of volunteers or of veterans se 
lected from the allies^ guarded the consul in 
the camp, or served about his person in fhe 
field ; and these were called extraordinarii. 

The number of men in a Roman legion va- 
ried much at different times. When Cfamillus 
raised ten legions for the war against the 
Gauls, each consisted of 4200 foot-soldiers, 
and 300 horse-soldiers, but previously to the 
battle of Cannae the senate decreed that the 
army should consist of eight legions, and that 
the strength of each should be 5000 foot-sol^ 
diers. In the time of Polybius (b. c. 150) the 
legion contained 4200 men, except in cases of 
great emergency, when it was augmented to 
5000 men. 

Besides being designated by numbers, prwui 
legio, decima legio, &c., the legions bore parti« 
cular names. Thus we read of the martia U' 
gioy the alauda, &c. [AlaUDA.] 

After the selection of the men who were to 
compose the legion, the military oath was ad 
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miiiiBteied (ttifn m m i m i) : on thu occmumi 
one peraon was appointed to pronounce the 
words of the oath (?«« reUquu verba meranunH 
praeiret), and the rest of the legionaries, ad- 
vancing one by one, swore to perform what 
the first had pronounced (m verba ejus jwrar 
baiu). The form of the oath diflfered at differ- 
ent times : during the republic it contained an 
engagement to be &i^ul to the Roman senate 
and people, and to execute all the orders that 
^ould oe given by the commanders. Under 
the emperors, fidelity to the sovereign was in- 
troduced into theoath; and after the estab- 
lishment of Christianitj, the engagement was 
made in the name of^ the Tnnity. and the 
majesty of the enq>eror. Livy says that this 
mifitary otitb was first legally exacted in the 
time of the second Punic war, b. c. 21^ and 
that previously to that time each decuria of 
cavalry and centuria of foot had only been ac- 
custoined to swear, voluntarily among them* 
selves, that they would act like good soldiers. 
The Roman sarmies were, as nas been ob- 
served above, originally drawn up in the form 
of the phalanx. In course of time tl^e pon- 
derous laass ci the phalanx was resolved into 
email battalions marshalled in op^ order, 
which were termed mem^pMit, and which varied 
in numbers at different periods, according to 
the vwving constitution of the legion. The 
original meaning of the word mamjndue which 
is derived from mmwa^ was a handful or wiap 
<^hay» and this, according to Roman tradition, 
affixed to the end of a pole, formed the primi- 
tive military standard in the days of Romulue; 
l^nce it was applied to a detachment of sol* 
diers sernng under the same ensign. The 
earliest account of the division of Vaa legion 
into manipuli is given by Livy in his descrip- 
tion of the battle fought near Vesuvius in b. c. 
337. On this occasion the front line or kattati^ 
so called from the haata, or long epear, which 
each man canied, coousted of 16 maaipuli, 



each mampnhis containing 08 soUiiers, a cen 
turion, and a vexillarius: the haatati were the 
youngest of the soldiers. The second line or 
principet consisted in like manner of 15 mani 
puli ; these were men of mature age, and from 
their name it would appear that anciently they 
were plaeedio the front line. This combined 
force of 30 manipuli was comprehended under 
the general appellation of antepOam. The 
third line or triarU was also drawn up in 15 di- 
visions, but each of these was triple, contain- 
ing 3 manipuli, 3 vexilla, and 186 men. The 
iriarii were so called because they formed the 
third line; they were the veteran soldiers t 
each of them carried two pila, or strong jave> 
liiis, whence they were sometimes called pi" 
lani ; and the hastati and principes, who stood 
before them, anf«pt/am, as already remarked. 
In the third line the veterans or triarii proper 
formed the front ranks ; immediatdy behind 
them stood the rorarii^ inferior in age and re- 
nown ; while the accensif less trustworthy than 
either, were posted in the extreme rear. 
The battle array is represented in the cut 
below. 

If the hastati and principes were success- 
ively repulsed, they retired through the open- 
ings left between the maniples of the triarii, 
who then closed up their ranks so as to leave 
no space between their maniples, and pre- 
sented a continuous front and solid column to 
the enemy : the heavy-armed veterans in the 
foremost ranks with their long pUa now bore 
the brunt of the onset, while the rorarii and 
accensi behind gave weight and consistency 
to the mass, an arrangement bearing evidence 
to a lingering predilection for the principle of 
the phalanx, and repreeenting, just as we 
might expect at that period, the Roman tactics 
in their transition state. 

In the time of Polybius, when the legio» 
contained 4200 men, it was divided into 1200 
hastati^ 1200 principes, 000 triarii, the remain- 
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ing 1200 being veiites. or light-armed troops, 
who were distributed equally among the three 
hues. When the legion exceeded 4200, the 
numbers of the hastati, principes, and veiites 
were increased in proportion, the number of 
triarii remaining always the same (000). The 
hastati, principes, and triarii were subdivided 
each into 10 maniptdi or ordines, and in each 
manipulus there were two ceiUuriones, two op- 
tiones, and two signiferi : hence, when the le- 
gion consisted of4200, a manipulqsof thdl^astati 
or of the principes would contain 120 men, in- 
cluding officers, and a manipulus of the triarii 
in all cases 60 men only. 

To Marius, or Caesar, is ascribed the prac- 
tice of drawing up the Roman army in lines 
by cohorts, which ^[radually led to tne aban- 
dormient of the ancient division of the legion 
into manipuli.and of the distinctions of hastati, 
principes, and triarii. Each legion was then 
divided into ten coAortea*, each cohort into 
three mantptt/i, and each manipulus into two 
cetuuriaey so that there were tnirty manipuli 
and sixty centuriae in a legion. It appears 
that very anciently the allies or auxiliaries (k 
Rome were arranged by cohorts. 

The cavalry of the legion was divided into 
ten turmae, each containing 90 men ; and each 
turma into three decuriatf or bodies of 10 men. 
Each turma had three decurioneaj or command- 
ers of ten ; but he who was first elected com- 
manded the turma, and was, probably, called 
dux ttumae. 

In the time of the republic, the six tribunes 
who were placed over a legion commanded by 
turns. [Tribuni Militum.] To every 100 
men were appointed two centurions : the first 
of whom was properly so called ; and the 
other, called <tptw^ tcnsgtM, or subeenturioy acted 
as a lieutenant, being chosen by the centurion. 
[CrNTURio.] The centurion also chose the 
standard-bearer or ensign of his century (sig- 
nifer or vexilhritu). Each century was also 
divided into bodies of ten, each of which was 
commanded by a deeurio or decanua. 

The allied troops were raised and officered 
nearly in the same manner as those of the 
Roman legions ; but probably there was not 
among them a division of the heavy-armed in- 
fantry into three classes. They were com- 
manded by praefectiy who received their. orders 
from the Koman consuls or tribunes. The 
troops sent by foreign states for the service of 
Rome were designated auxiliaries {auxtUa) ; 
and they usually, but not invariably, received 



* Cokort or tkara^ the Greek x6pTot^ origiaaUy stg- 
nified aa enoloeore for sheep or poultiV) and wae 
afterwards used to designate the ntimMr of men 
whieh could stand within such an enclosure. 



their pay and clothing from the republic. 
[Socii.] 

According to Livy, the Roman soldiers at 
first received no pay {gtipendmm) from the 
state. He sa3r8 that it was first granted to the 
foot, B. c. 405, in the war with the Volsci, and 
three years afterwards to the hoc^e, during the 
siege of Veii. It appears, however, the troop* 
received pay at a much earlier period, and that 
the aerarians [Abrarii] had always been 
obliged to give pensions to the infantry, as 
single women ftnd minors did to the knights : 
the change aTluded to by Liyy probably con- 
eisted in this, that every soldier now became 
entitled to pay, whereas previously the num- 
ber of pensions had. been limited by that of 
the persons liable to be charged with them. 
Polytnus states the daily pay of a legionary 
soldier to have been two oboli, which were 
equal to 3} asses, and in thirty days would 
amount to 100 asses. A centurion received 
double the pay of a legionary, and a horseman 
triple. 

The pay of the soldiers was doubled by Ju- 
lius Caesar. In the time of Augustus the pay 
of a legionary was 10 asses a day (three times 
the original sum), or 300 a month, which was 
increased still more by Domitian. Besides 
pay, the soldiers received a monthly allowance 
of com ; and the oentuhons double, and the 
horse triple that of a legionanr. There was 
also a law passed by C. Gracchus, which pro- 
vided that, besides their pay, the soldiers 
should receive an allowance for clothes ; but 
this law seems either to have been repealed, 
or to have fallen into disuse. 

No one order of battle appears to have been 
exclusively adhered to by tne Romans during 
the time of the republic, though, in generaL 
their armies were drawn up in three extended 
lines of heavy-armed troops {triplex aciea) ; the 
cavalry being on the wmgs, and the light 
troops either in front or rear according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The Praetorian troops are treated of in a 
separate article. [Prabtoriani.) 

After the estabhshment of the imperial au- 
thority, the sovereign appointed some person 
of consular dignity to command each legion in 
the provinces ; and this officer, as the empe- 
ror's lieutenant, had the title of praefBctua, or 
le^aiua legumit. The first appointment of thia 
kmd appears to have taken place in the reign 
of Augustus, and Tacitus mentions the exist- 
ence of the office in the reign of Tiberius. 
The authority of the legatus was superior to 
that of ^he tribunes, who before were respon- 
sible only to the consul. 

EXIO-IUM. [ExsiLXim.] 

EXODIA (i^uz. from i^ and <Jd6f ) 
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old-fiuhioned and laughable interlodes in 
▼erees, inserted in other plays, but chiefly in 
the Atellanae. The exodium seems to have 
been introduced among the Rbmans from 
Italian Greece ; but after its introduction it 
became very popular among the Romans, and 
continued to be played down to a very late 
period. 

EXO^MIS (i§cml0f a dress which had only 
a sleeve for the left arm, leaving the right 
vnth the shoulder and a part of the breast 
free, ^d was for this xeason called exomis. 
It is fepresented i» tks following figure of 
Charon. 




The exomis was usually worn by slaves 
and working people. 

EXOSTRA (k^utrrpa, from k^iidiQ\ a the- 
atrical machine, by means of which thin^ 
which had been concealed behind the curtam 
jon the stage were pushed or rolled forward 
'from behind it, and thus became visible to the 
spectators. 

EXPEDI'TUS is opposed to impeditus, and 
signifies unencumberea with armour or with 
b^gage (impediinenta). Hence the epithet 
was often applied to any portion of the Ro- 
man army, when the necessity for haste, or 
the desire to conduct it with the greatest fa- 
cility from place to place, made it desirable 
to leave behind every woght that could be 
0paied. 



EXSILIUM. 

EXPLORATO'RES.. [SPEcULATOREf.! 

EXSE'QUIAE. [FuNus.] ^ 

EXSrLIUM(^)'7),banishment. 1 .Greek. 
Banishment among the Greek states seldom, 
if ever, appears as a punishment appointed 
by law for particular offences. We might, 
indeed, expect this, for the division of Greece 
into a number of independent states would 
iieither admit of the establishment of penal 
colonies, as among us, nor of the various kinds 
of exite which we read of under the Roman 
emperors. The general term (ftvyv (flight) 
was for the most part applied in the case of 
those who, in order to avoid some punish- 
ment, ot danger, removed from their own 
country to another. At Athens it took place 
chiefly in cases of homicide, or murder. 

An action for wilful murder was brought 
before the Areopagus, and for manslaughter 
before the court of the Ephetae. The ac- 
cused might, in either case, withdraw him- 
self {Aevyeiv) before sentence was passed; 
but when a criminal eVaded the punishment 
to which an act of murder would have ex- 
posed him had he remained in his own land, 
he was then banished for ever it^evyei iteufni- 
ylav), and not allowed to return home civen 
when other exiles were restored upon a gen- 
eral amnesty. 

Demosthenes says, that the word ^evyeiv 
was properly applied to the exile of those who 
committed muraer with malice aforethoug'ht, 
whereas the term fitdiaraaSai was used where 
the act was not intentional. The property 
also was confiscated in the former case, but 
not in the latter. 

When a verdict of manslaughter was re- 
turned, it was usual for the convicted party 
to leave his country by a certain road, and to 
remain in exile till he induced some one ot 
the relatives of the slain man to take compas- 
sion on him. We are not informed what 
were the consequences if the relatives of the 
slain man refused to make a reconcihation ; 
supposing that there was no compulsion, it is 
teasonable to conclude that the exile was 
allowed to return after a fixed time. Plato, 
who is believed to have copied many of his 
laws from the constitution of Athens, fixes 
the period ai banishment for manslaughter at 
one year. 

Under 0vy^, or banishment, as i^ general 
term, is comprehended ostracism (btTTfiOKi* 
fffi6g). Those that were ostracized did not 
lose their propertjr, and the time as well as 
place of their banishment was fixed. This 
ostracism is supposed by some to have been 
instituted by Clisthenes, after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae ; its nature and object 
are thus explained by Aristotle^— " Demo- 
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cmUcal Mates (he observes} used to ostncize, 
and remove from the city for a definite time, 
those who appeared to be pre-eminent above 
their fei]ow>citizens, by reason of their wealth, 
thenomber of their friends, or any other means 
of induence.** Ostracism, therefore, was not 
a punishment for any crime, but rather a pre- 
cautionary removal of those who possessed 
sufficient power in the state to excite either 
envy or fear. Thus Plutarch says, it was a 
good-natured way of alla]^ing envy by the hu- 
miliation of superior dignity and power. The 
manner of effecting it at Athens was as fol- 
lows: — A space in the agora was enclosed 
by barriers, with ten entrances for the ten 
tribes. By these the tribesmen entered, each 
with his ogtraam (6(Trpa/cov)« or piece of tile 
(whence the name ogtracism), on which was 
written the name of the individual whom he 
wished to be ostracized. The nine archons 
and the senate, L e. the presidents of that 
body, superintended the proceedings, and the 
party who had the greatest number of votes 
against him, supposing that this number 
amounted to 6000, was obliged to withdraw 
OteTOOT^ai) from the city within ten days ; 
u the number of votes did not amount to 6000, 
nothing was done. 

Some of the most distinguished men at 
Athens were removed by ostracism, but re- 
cailed when the city found their services in- 
dispensable. Among these were Themisto- 
cles, Aristides, Cimon, and Alcibiades. The 
last person against whom it was used at 
Athens was Hyperbolus, a demagogue of 
low birth and character; but the Athenians 
thought their own dignity compromised, and 
ostracism degraded by such an application of 
it, and accordingly discontinued the practice. 

From the ostracism of Athens was copied 
the Petalitm {nera2.ia/i6c) of the Syracusans, 
10 called from the Tr^raXov, or leaf of the 
olive, on which was written the name of the 
person whom they wished to remove from 
the city. The removal, however, was only 
for five years: a suflScient time, as they 
thought, to humble the pride and hopes of 
the exUe. 

In connection with petalism it may be re- 
marked, that if any one were falsely register- 
ed in a demus, or ward at Athens, nis expul- 
sion was called U^X^^x^la, from the votes 
being given by leaves. » 

Besides those exiled by law, or ostracized, 
there was frequently a great number of politi- 
cal exiles in Ureece ; men who, having dis- 
tinguished themselves as the leaders of one 
parly, were expelled, or obliged to remove 
from their native city, when the opposite fac- 
tion became predominant. They are spoken 
n2 



of as ol ^eyyovreCf or ol iKweffovrec, and as 
ol KaTe?.66vT€C after their return (if Kddodo^) 
thoword Kardyeiv being applied to those who 
were instrumental in effecting it. 

2. Roman. Banishment as a punishment 
did not exist in the old Roman state. The 
aquae et ignis interdiction which we so frequently 
read of in the republican period, was in reality 
not banishment, for it was only a ban, pronounc- 
ed by the people (by a /«*), or by a magistrate 
in a crimmal court, by which a person was 
deprived of water and of fire ; that is, of the 
first necessaries of life ; and its effect was to 
incapacitate a person from exercising the 
rights of a citizen ; in other words, to deprive 
hun of his citizenship. Such a person naght, 
if he chose, remain at Rome, and submit to 
the penalty of being an outcast, incapacitated 
from doing any legal act, and liable to be 
killed by any one with impunity. To avoid 
these dangers, a person suffering under such 
an interdict would naturally withdraw from 
Rome, and in the earlier republican period, if 
he withdrew to a state between which and 
Rome isopolitical relations existed, he would 
become a citizen of that state. 

This right was caUed jua ewoulandi with 
reference to the state to which the person 
came ; with respect to his own state» which 
he left, he was exnU, and his condition was 
exsiUum ; and with respect to the state which 
he entered, he was inquUinue.* in the same 
way a citizen of such a state had a right of 
ffoinginto exsilium at Rome; and at Rome 
he might attach himself (opp/icortf ee) to a 
quasi-patronus. Exsilium, instead of being 
a pumshment, would thus rather be a mode 
of^evading punishment ; but towards the end 
ofthe republic the aquae et ignis interdictio be- 
came a reguhur banishment, since the sentence 
usually specified ceruin limits, within which 
a person was interdicted from fire and water. 
Thus Cicero was interdicted from fire and 
water within 400 miles from the city. The 
punishment was inflicted for various crimes, 
as vis jnMica, pectdatus, ven«/!cmm, &c. 

Under the empire there were two kinds of 
exsilium ; exHliwn properly so called, and re- 
legatio ; the great distinction between the two 
was, that the former deprived a person^ of his 
citizenship, while. the latter did not. The 
distinction between essUium and reUgatio ex- 
isted under the republic. Ovid also describes 
himself, not as exul^ which he considers a 



* This word appears by its termination tJiii«, to 
denote a perwm who was one of a class, like the 
word liberttnms. The prefix m appears to be the 
correlativa of ex in exsulj and the remaining part 
quit is probably related to co/ in ine^la and emwHt 
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term of reproach, but as reUgatus. The chief 
species of exsilium was the deportatio in imu- 
lanij or devortatio simply, which was intro- 
duced anaer the emperors in place of the 
a<fUM et igrtis inierdictio. The rtUgatio merely 
confined the person within, or excluded him 
from particular places. The rdegatu* went 
into banishment ; the denortatus was conduct- 
ed to his place of banishment, sometimes in 
chains. 

EXTISPEX. [Habuspex:] 

EXTRAORDINAHII, the soldiers who 
were placed about the person of the consul 
in the Roman army. They consisted of about 
a third part of the cavalry, and a fifth part of 
the infantry of the allies,' and were chosen by 
the prefects. Hence, for a legion of 4200 
foot and 300 horse, since the number of the 
infantry of the allies was equal to that of the 
Roman soldiers, and their cavalry twice as 
many, the number of extraordinaru would be 
640 foot and 200 horse, forming two cohorts ; 
or, in an army of two legions, four cohorts. 



FABRI are workmen who make anything 
out of hard materials, nsfabri Henariij carpen- 
ters, /a6ri aerarii, smiths, &c. The different 
trades were divided by Numa into nine col- 
Ie|^, which correspond to our companies or 
guilds. In the constitution of Servius Tul- 
fius, t^e fabri tignarii and the fcdni aerarii or 
ferrarii were formed into two centuries, which 
were called the centuriae fabrHtm, (not fabro- 
nan). They did not belong to any of the 
five classes into which Servius divided the 
people; but the /o^nt tign. probably voted 
with the first class, and the/aSrt aer. with the 
second. 

The fabri in the army were under the com- 
mand of an officer called vraefectut fabrHun. 

FALA'RICA. THasta.] 

FALX, Am. FA'LCaLA (fipTn/, dpkiravov, 
poet, dpETrdvij, dim. Speirdviov), a sickle; a 
scythe ; a pruning knife or pruning hook ; a bill ; 
a falchion ; a halbert. As eitUer denoted a knifb 
with one straight edge,/a£a; signified any sim- 
ilar instrument the single edge of which was 
curved. By additional epithets the various 
uses of the faU were indicated. Thus the 
sickle, because it was used by reapers, was 
called falae messoria ; the scythej which was 
employed in mowing hay, was called /oJa? 
fcBnaria^ &c. A rare coin published by rel- 
lerm, shows the head of one of the Lagida, 
ungs of Egypt, wearing the Diadema, and, 
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on the reverse, a man cutting down com 
with a sickle. The lower figure is taken 
from the MSS. of Columella, and represents 
a falx vinitoria, or pruning knife of a vine- 
dresser. 




FAMIlilA. The word /omtfui contains 
the samis element as the word fammhUf a 
alave, and the verb fcamdan. In its wideet 
sense it ngnifies the totality of that which 
belongs to a Roman citizen whoil sni juiia, 
and therefore a paterfamilias. Thnt, in cer- 
tain cases of testamentary dispoeitioo, the 
word faitfilia is explained by the equivalent 
patrinumiuin ; and the person who received 
the familia from the testator was called /hn»- 
Kae emptor. 

But the word/tfvntlMi is sometimes -limited 
to signify '* persons,^ that is, all those who 
are in thie power of a paterfiiniibat, soeh as 
his sons {fiHi-familiat^ daughters, grand-chil- 
dren, and slaves. 

Sometimes famUia is used to signify the 
slaves belonging to a person, or to a body of 
persons (•oeietai^. 

FANUM. [TsMPLUM.] 

FARTOR, a slave who fattened poultry. 

FASCES, rods bound in the fonn of a ban- 
die, and containing an axe {seeuria) in the 
middle, the iron of which projected from them 
These rods were carried by lictors before the 
superior magistrates at Rome, and are often 
represented on the reverse of consular coins. 
The following woodcuts give the reverses of 
four consular coins ; in the first of which we 
see the lictors carrying the fasces on their 
shoulders ; in the second, two fasces, and, be- 
tween them a sella curulis ; in the third, two 
fieisces crowned, vnth the consul standing be- 
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tween them; and in the fourth, th^ same, 
only with no crowns around the fasces. 
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The fasces appear to have been usually 
ipade of birch, but sometimes also of the 
twigs of the elm. They |ire said to have 
been derived from Vetulonia, a city of Etru- 
ria. Twelve were carried before each of the 
kings by twelve lictors ; and on the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, one of the consuls was pre- 
ceded by twelve lictors with the fasces and 
secures, and the other by the same number 
of lictors with the fasces only, or, according 
to some accounts, with crowns around them. 
But P. Valerius Publicola, who gave to the 
people the riffht of provocatio, ondained that 
the secures should De removed from the fas- 
ces, and allowed only one of the consuls to 
be preceded by the lictors while they were at 
Rome. The other consul was attended only 
by a single accensus [Accensus]. When 
they were out of Rome, aocl at the head of 
the army, each of the consuls retained the 
axe in the fasces, and was preceded by his 
own lictors, as before the time of Valerius. 

The fasces and secures were^ however, 
carried before the dictator even m the city, 
and he was also preceded by twenty-four lic- 
tors, and the magister equitum by six. 

The praetors were preceded in the city by 
two lictors with the fksces ; but out of Rome 
aud at the head of an army by six, with the 
fasces and secures. The tribunes of the 
plebs, the aediles uid quaestors, had no lic^ 
tiirs in the city, but in the provinces the quaes- 
tors were permitted to have the fasces. 



The lictors carried the fasces on their 
shoulders, a:* is seen in the coin of Brutus 
given above ; and when an inferior magistrate 
met one who was higher in rank, the lictors 
lowered their fasces to him. This was done 
by Valerius Publicola, when he addressed 
the people, and hence came the expression 
submittere fasces in the sense of to yield, to 
confess one's self inferior to another. 

When a general had gained a victory, and 
had been saluted as Imperator by his soldiers, 
he usually crowned his fasces with laurel. 

FASCIA, a band or fillet of cloth, worn. 1. 
round the head as an ensign of royalty ; 2 
by women over the breast ; 3. round the legs 
and fee't, especially by women. When the 
toga had fallen into disuse, and the shortei 

{~>allium was worn in its stead, so that the 
egs were naked and exposed, /a«ctae cmraUs 
became common even with the male sex. 

FASTI. Fas signifies divine Uno : the epi- 
thet yiw/itf is properly applied to anything in 
accordance with divine law^ and hence thosv 
days upon which legal business might, with- 
out impiety {siru piacuio\ be transacted before 
the praetor, were technically denominated 
fasti dies, i. e. lawftd days. 

The sacred books in which the fasU dtes of 
the year were marked were themselves deno- 
minated fasti ; the term, however, was em- 
ployed to denote registers of various descrip- 
tions. Of these the two principal are the Fasti 
Sacri or Fasti Kalmularss, and Fasti AnnaUs 
or Fasti Histariei. 

J. Fasti SACRXorKALENPASBS. Fornearly 
four centuries and a half after the foundation 
of the city a knowledge of the calendal^was 
possessed exclusively by the priests. One of 
the pontifices regularly proclaimed the appear- 
ance of the new moon, and at the same time 
announced the period which would intervene 
between the Kalends and the Nones. On the 
Nones the country people assembled for the 
purpose of learning from the rex sacrorum 
the various festivals ta be celebrated during 
the month, and the days on which they would 
fall. In like manner all who wished to go to 
law were obliged, to inquire of the privileged 
few on what day they might bring their suit, 
and received the reply as if from the lips of an 
astrologer. The wnole of this lore, so long a 
source of power and profit, and therefore jea- 
lously enveloped in mystery, was at length 
made public oy a certain Cn. Flavins, scribe 
to App. Claudius ; who, having gained access 
to the pontifical books, copied out all the re- 
quisite information, and exhibited it in the 
forum for the use of the people at large. From 
this time forward such tables became common, 
and were known by the name of FasiL They 
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usu&liy contained an enumeration o( ihc 
months and days of the year; the Nonee, [dos, 
Nundinae, Dies Fasti, Nefasti, Comitates, 
Atri, &c., together with the diflferent festivals, 
were marked in their proper places : tetrono- 
raical observations on the risings and sellings 
of the fixed stars, and the commencement of 
the seasons were frequently inserted. [Ca- 
LSNDAitiUM ; Dies.] 

II. Fasti Annales or Histoeici. Chro- 
nicles such as the Annales Mcueimiy contain- 
ing the names of the chief magistrates for e^h 
year, and a short account of the most rettiEirk- 
able events noted down opposite to the days 
on which they occurred, were, from the re- 
semblance which they bore in arranaemetit 
to the sacred calendars, denominated /rt*(i ; 
and hence this word is used, especially by I he 
poets, in the general sense of historical nvordx. 
In prose writers fasti is commonly employed 
aathe technical term for the registers of con- 
suls, dictators, censors and other magistrates, 
which formed part of the public archives. 
Some most important fasti belonging to thiti 
class, executed probably at the beginmng of 
the reign of Tiberius, have been partially pre- 
served, and are deposited in the capital in 
Rome, where they are known by the name of 
the Fasti Capitdlvnx. 

FASTroIUM. An ancient Greek or Ro- 
man temple, of rectangular constructtDnt is 
terminated at its upper extremity by a trian- 
gular figure, both in fitont and rear, which 
rests upon the cornice of the entablature as a 
base, and has its sides formed by tlie coruices 
which terminate the roof. The whole of this 
triangle above the trabeation is implied in the 
term /(w/igtum, called derufia by the Greeks^ 
pediment by our architects. , 
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The dwelling-houses of the Romans hAt\ no 
gable ends; consequently when the wonl i& 
applied to them, it is not in its strictly techrii- 
cal sense, but'designates the roof simply* nnd 
is to be understood of one which rises to an 
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upex, us distinguish &d from a Hdt one. The 
ftii^tlginm, properly BO called ,wtiB appropriated 
to the tempi PS of the god a ; therefore, whfi^ii 
ihe Romans began to beitiow divine honoura 
upon Julius Caeaar, amotigat other privileges 
which they decreed to him^ was the liberty oi 
erecting n fastigiurn to hia houi*, th«t is, « 
portico and pediment towards the aireet^ like 
that of ti tf?mple. 

FAJX (0ravof ), a torch. In the annexed wood- 
cut, the female figure i^ L'opied from a fictile 
vase. The winged figure Oil the left hand, 
asleep and leaning on a torch, is from a fune- 
ral monument at Rome. The other winieed 
figure represents Cupid as AvaipLt^, or I^ihtt- 
us Amor, In ancient marbles the torch is 
someiimes more ornamented than the exam- 
ples now produL'etl. but it always appears lo 
Lie furmt^ of wooden staves or twigs, either 
bound by a rope drawn round them in a epiial 
form, as in the middle figiirtf below, or sur- 
rounded by circular bands at equal distances, 
as in the two ejcterior figiinea. The inside of 
the torch may he supposerl to have been fiiJed 
with fiax, tow, or other vegetable fibres, the 
whole being abundantly impregnated with 
pitch, rosin, wax, oil, and other infianunable 
substances. 




FECIA'LES. [FiTULKi-l 

FENESTR,^. [DoMus.] 

FEiSl^S er FOENUS (rafcof), interest of 
nioney. I. GftGGK. At Athens there was no 
restrittion upon the rate of interest. A rate 
might be expreaaed or represented in two dif 
Jercnt ways: (1) by the number of obolj or 
drachitiae paid by the month for every iH^nji ; 
(2) by the part of the principal (to ^x^^f^^ "^ 
K ^(^d?. aiov) p^id aa interest either aimci^llynr 
lor the whole period of the loan. Act'ortJin^ 
to the former method, which was gems rally 
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used when money was lent upon real security 
{t6k(H iyyvoi or lyyeioi)^ different rates were 
expressed as follows : 10 per cent, by M irivre 
6(5oXoic, *'^' ^ o^li per mont h for every mina, or 
60 oboii a year= JO drachmae == -* of a mina. 
Similarly, *^ 

12 per cent by iirl dpaxfiv P^^ month. 

16 per cent. „ iir' 6ktu S^oXolg „ 

18 per cent. „ ktr* kvvia b^dkol^ „ 

24 per cent. „ km dvai 6pax/Ktlc n 

36 per cent. ,| km rpiol Spaxpuil^ „ 
5 per cent. „ i7rirp/r^jjr/uo/?oX/^, probably. 
Another method was generally adopted m 
cases of bottomry (to vavriKdv, tokoi vavri' 
Kolt or licdoffif), where money was lent upon the 
ship's cargo or freightage {hrl tu vav^), or 
the ship itself, for a specified time, conunonlv 
that of the voyage. By this method the fol- 
lowing rates were thus represented : — 

10 percent, by tokoi imdeKaTot, i.e. interest 
at the rate of a tenth ; 12^, 16}, 20, 33}. by 
TOKOI kndydooi, i^EKToi, iirlirefiiTToit and iirl- 
TpiToi, respectively. 

The usual rates of interest at Athens about 
the time of Demosthenes varied from 12 to 18 
per cent 

2. Roman. Towards the close of the repub- 
lic, and also under the emperors, 12 per cent, 
was the legal rate of interest. The interest 
became due on the first of ev6ry month : hence 
the phrases trisUs or celere* calendae and ceUen- 
darium, the latter meaning a debt-book or book 
of accounts. The rate of interest was express- 
ed in the time of Cicero, and afterwards, by 
flaeans of the as and its divisions, according to 
the following table : — 
Asses usurae, or one as per 
month for the use of one 

hundred = 12 per cejit. 

Deunces usurae 11 „ 

Dextantes „ 10 „ 

Dodrantes „ 9 »t 

Besses », ^ •» 

Septunces ,, 7 „ 

Seraisses ...... 6 „ 

Quincunces,, 5 ;, 

Trientes „ 4 „ 

Quadrantes „ 3 „ 

Sextantes „ 2 „ 

Unciae , 1 >» 

Instead of the phrase asset itsuraSf a syno- 
nyme was used, viz. centesimae xuwae, inas- 
much as at this rate of interest there was paid 
in a hundred months a sum equal to the whole 
principal. Hence binae centesimae = 24 per 
cent., and quatemae centesitnae=i^ per cent. 
The monthly rate of the centesimae was of 
foreign origin, and first adopted at Rome in 
the time of Sulla. The old yearly rate estab- 
lished bv the Twelve Tables (b. c. 450) was 
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the unciaritim fenus. The tmcm was the 
twelfth part of the as, and since the full (12 
oz.) copper coinage was still in use at Rome 
when the Twelve Tables became law, the 
phrase unciarium fenus would be a natural ex- 
pression for interest of one ounce in the 
pound ; t. e. a twelfth part of the sum borrow- 
ed, or 81 per cent., not per month, but per 
year. This rate, if calculated for the old Ro- 
man year of ten months, would give 10 per 
cent, for the civil year of twelve months, 
which was in common use in the time of the 
decemvirs. 

If a debtor could not pay the principal an4 
interest at the end of the year, he used to bor- 
row money from a fresh creditor, to pay off bis 
old debt. This proceeding^ was very frequent, 
and called a versura. It amounted to little 
short of paying compound interest, or an ana- 
tocismus anniversarius^ another phrase for which 
was ttsttrae renovatae ; e. g. centesimae renovatae 
is twelve per cent, compound interest, to which 
Cicero opposes centesimae perpetuo fenore ^=12 
per cent, simple interest. The following 
phrases are of common occurrence in connec- 
tion with borrowing and lending money at in- 
terest: — Pecuniam apud aiiquem ccUocare^ to 
lend money at interest ; relegere, to call it in 
again ; covere, to give security for it ; optponere 
or oppmere pignorij to give as a pledge or mort- 
gage. The word namen is also of extensive 
use in money transactions. Properly it de- 
noted the name of a debtor, registered in a 
banker's or any other account-book : hence it 
came to signify the articles of an account, a 
debtor, or a debt itself. Thus we have bonum 
nomefij a good debt ; nonuna facere, to lend 
monies, and also to borrow money. 

FERA'LIA. [FoNUS, p. 164.] 

FE'RCULUM (from /er-o) is appliisd to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying any- 
thing. Thus it is used to signify the tray or 
frame on which several dishes were brought 
in at once at dinner ; snd hence /erctila came 
to mean the number of courses at dinner, and 
even the dishes themselves. 

The ferculum was also used for carrying the 
images of the gods in the procession of the 
circus, the ashes of the dead in a funeral, and 
the spoils in a triumph ; in all which cases it 
appears to have been carried on the shoulders 
or in the hands of men. 

FERETRUM. [Funos.} 

FE'RIAE, holidays, were, generally speak- 
ing, days or seasons during which free-bom 
Romans suspended their political transactions 
and their law-suits, and during which slaves 
enjoyed a cessation from labour. All feriae 
were thus dies nefasti. The feriae included all 
days consecrated to any deity ; consequently 
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all days on which public festivals were cele- 
bratea were feriae or dies feriati. But some 
Of them, such as the feria vindemialis, and the 
feriae aestivae, seem to have had no direct 
connection with the worship of the gods. The 
nundinae, however, during the time of the 
kings and the early period oi^ the republic, 
were feriae only for the populus, and days of 
business for the plebeians, until» by the Hor- 
tensian law, they bedande fasti or days of busi- 
ness for both omers. 

All/eriae jmbUeae, i. e. those which Were ob- 
served by the whole nation were divided into 
feriae stativae, feriae coneepHvaef and feriae tm- 
perativae. Feriae atativae or statae were those 
which were held regularly, and on certain 
days marked in th^ calendar. To these be- 
longed some of the gieat festivals, such as the 
Agonalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. Fe- 
riae^ coneepHvae or com^iptae were held every 
year, but not on certain or fixed days, the time 
being every year appointed by the magistrates 
or priests. Among these we may mention the 
feriM Latinae, feriae Sementivae^ Paganalia, 
and ComiHtalia. Feriae imperativae were those 
which were held on certain emergencies at 
the command of the coiisuls, praetors, or of a 
dictator. 

The manner in which all public feriae were 
kept bears great analogy to the observance of 
our Sunday. The people visited the temples 
of the gods, and ofierea up their prayers and 
sacrifices. The roost serious and solemn 
teem to have been the feriae imperativae, but 
All the others were generally attended with 
rejoicings and feasting. All kinds of busi- 
ness, especially law-suits, were suspended du- 
ring the public feriae, as they were considered 
to pollute the sacred season. 

The most important of the holidays desig- 
nated by the name of feriae, are the Feriae 
Latinae or sknply Latinae (the original name 
was Latiar)y vmich were said to have been in- 
stituted by the last Tarquin in commemora- 
tion of the alliance between the Romans and 
Latins. This festival, however, was of much 
higher antiquity ; it was a panegyris, or a fes- 
tival of the whole Latin nation, celebrated on 
the Alban mount ; and all that the last Tar- 
quin did was to convert the original Latin 
festival into a Roman one, and to make it the 
means of hallowing and cementing the alli- 
ance between the two nations. Before the 
union, the chief magistrate of the Latins had 
presided at the festival ; but Tarquin now as- 
sumed this distinctioa, which subsequently 
after the destruction of the Latin common- 
wealth, remained vnth the chief magistrates 
of Rome. The object of this panegyris on the 
Alban mount was ^e worship of Jupiter La- 
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tiaris, and, at least as long as the Latin repub- 
lic existed, to deliberate and decide on mat- 
ters of the confederacy, and to settle any 
disputes which might have arisen among its 
members. As the feriae Latinae belong^ to 
the conceptivae, the time of their celebra^on 
greatly depended on the state of affairs at 
Rome, since the consuls were never allowed 
•to take the field until they h&d held the La- 
tinae. This festival was a great engine in the 
hands of the magistrates, who had to appoint 
the time of its celebration {cQndperey edieere, 
or indicere Lathias) ; as it might often suit 
their purpose either to hold the festival at a 
particular time or to delay it, in order to pre- 
vent or delay such public proceedings as 
seemed injurious and pernicious, and to pro- 
mote others to which they were favourably 
disposed. The festival lasted six days. 

FESCENNI'NA, scil. earmina, one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, which con- 
sisted of rude and jocose verses, or rather 
dialogues of extempore verses, in which the 
merry countrj^ folks assailed and ridiculed one 
another. Tms amusement seems originally 
to have been peculiar to country people, bnt 
It was also introduced into the towns of Italy 
and at Rome, where we find it mentioned as 
one of those in which young people indulged 
at weddings. 

FETIA'LES or FEClAliES, a college of 
Roman priests, who acted as the guardians of 
the public faith. It was their province, when 
any dispute arose with a foreign state, to de- 
mand satisfaction, to determine the circum- 
stances under which hostilities might be com- 
menced, to perform the various religious rites 
attendant on the solemn declaration of war, 
and to preside at the formal ratification of 
peace. When an injury had been received 
from a foreign state, four fetiales were deputed 
to seek redress, who again elected one of their 
number to act as their representative. This 
individual was styled the pater patratue populi 
Romani. A fillet of white wool was bound 
round his head, together with a wreath of sa- 
cred herbs gathered within the inclosure of the 
Capitoline hill ( Verbenae; Sagmina) whence he 
was sometimes named Verhenariua. Thus 
equipped, he proceeded to the confines of the 
onenaing tribe, where he halted, and address- 
ed a prayer to Jupiter, calling the god to wit- 
ness, with heavy imprecations, that his com- 
plaints were well founded and his deniands 
rei^onable. He then crossed the border, and 
the same form was repeated in nearly the 
same words to the first native of the soil whom 
he might chance to mee^ ; again a tlurd time 
to the sentinel or any citizen whom he en- 
[ countered at the gate of the chief town ; and 
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a foarth timd to the magistrates in the foram 
in presence of the people. If a satisfac' 
tory answer was not returned withra thirty 
days, after publicly delivering a sotenm de* 
nanciatioa of what might be expected to fol- 
low, he retoraed to Rome, and, accompanied 
by the rest of the fetiales, made a report of hia 
mission to the senate. If the peopfe, as well 
as the senate, decided for war, the j>ater pa- 
tratus again set forth to the border of the 
hostile territoiy, and launched a spear tipped 
with iron, or charred at the extremity and 
smeared with blood (emblematic doubtless of 
fire and slaughter) across the boundary, pro- 
nouncing at the same time a solemn declara- 
tion of war. The demand for redress, and 
the proclamation of hostilities, were alike 
termed clarigatio. The whole system is said 
to have been borrowed from the Aequicolae or 
the Ardeatea, and similar usages undoubtedly 
prevailed aunong the Latin states. 

The number of the fetiales cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty, but they were probably 
twenty. They were originally selected from 
the most noble families, and their office lasted 
for life. 

FrBULA(7FC)»6p9, xepevi^, irc^MM^rp^, vop- 
vrtf, &C.), a brooch, consisting of a pin iacus), 
and of a curved (portion fumisbed with a hook. 
The curved portion was sometimes a circular 
ring or disc^ the pin passing across its centre 
<woodcut, figs. 1, 2), and sometimes an arc, 
the pin being as the chord of the arc (fig. 3). 
The forms of brooches, which were commonly 
of gold or bnmze, and more rarely of silver, 
were, however, as various in ancient as in 
modem times ; for the fibula served in dress 
aot merely as a fastening, but also as an or- 
nament. 
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FiboUa, Broocbei. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM may be defined to be 
a testamentary disposition, by which a person 
who gives a thing to another imposes on him 
ic obligation of transferring it to a third per- 
son. The obligation was not created by words 
of legal binding force (chilia verba), but by 
words of request (preaOwi), such as Udeiam- 



miffd, pHo, voh dmriy and the like ; which were 
the operative words {yerbft. utUia). 

FISCUS, the imperial treasury. Under the 
republic the public treasury was called Aera- 
rmrn. [Aciabiom.] On the establishment 
o( the imperial power, there was a division of 
the provinces between the senate, as the re- 
presentative of the old republic, and the Cae- 
sar or the emperor; and there was conse- 
quently a division of the most important 
branches of public income and expenditure. 
The property of the senate retained the name 
of itcronvm, and that of the Caesar, as such, 
received the name of Fiacut. The private 
property of the Caesar {re* privata principitf 
r«aio Caesaris) was quite distmct from that oi 
the fiscus. The word fiscus signified a wick- 
er-basket, or pmnier, in which the Romans 
were accustomed to keep and carry about 
large sums of money ; and hence fiscus came 
to signify any person's treasure or money 
chest The importance of the imperial fiscus 
soon led to the practice of appropriating the 
name to that property whicn the Caesar 
claimed as Caesar, and the word fiscus, with- 
out any adjunct, was used in this sense. Ul- 
timately the word came to signify generally 
the property of the state, the Caesar having 



concentrated in himself all the sovereign pow- 
er, and thus the word fiscus finally had the 
same signification as aeraiium in the republi- 
can period. 

Various officers, as Procoratores, Advocati, 
Patroni, and Praefecti, were employed in the 
administration' of the fiscus. 

FLAMEN, the name for any Roman priest 
who was devoted to the service of one par- 
ticular god, and who received a distinguishing 
epithet from the deity to whom he minister- 
ed. The most dignified were those attached 
to Diiovis, Mars, and Qiiirinus, the Flamen 
DUlisi FUunen Martialisj and Flamen. Qmri- 
nalia. They are said to have been established 
by Numa. The number was eventually in- 
creased to fifteen : the three original flamens 
were always chosen firom among the patri- 
cians, and styled Majores ; the rest from the 
plebeians, with the epithet Mmorta, Among 
the minores, we read of the FUunen Floralia, 
the FUmen. CMrmenudU, &c. 

The flamens were elected ori^^lly at the 
Comitia Curiata, but it is coniectured that 
subsequently to the passing of the JLex Domi- 
tia {n. c. 104) they were chosen in the Comi- 
tia Tributa. AfWr being nominated by the 
people, they were received {captt^ and install 
ed {inaugwubantw) by the pontifex maximus, 
to whose authority they wer^ at all times 
subject. 

The office was vpderstood to last for life ; 
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but a flamen might be compelled to resign 
iflammio abire) for a breach of dutv or even 
on account of the occurrence uf an ill-omened 
accident while discharging his functions. 

Their characteristic drees was the apex 
[Apbx], the laena [Labna], and a laurel 
wreath. The most distinguished of all the 
flamens was the Dialit; the lowest in rank 
the PonunuUu. The former enjoyed many 
peculiar honours. When a vacancy occurred, 
three nersons of patrician descent, whose pa- 
rents nad been married according to the cere* 
monies of con/arreatio, were nommated by the 
Comitia, one of whom was selected (eapiu$\ 
and consecrated {inaugurabatur) by the ponti- 
fex maximus. From that time forward he 
was emancipated from the control of his fa- 
ther, and became sui juris. He alone of all 
priests wore the albogaUnu ; he had a right to 
a Uctor^ to the toga praetextOt the sella cundiSf 
and to a seat in the senate in virtue of his 
office. If one in bonds took refuge in his 
house, his chains were immediately struck o£ 
To counterbalance these high honours, the 
dialis was subjected to a multitude of restric- 
tions. It was unlawful for him to be out of 
the city for a single night ; and he was for- 
bidden to sleep out of his own bed for three 
nights consecutively. He might not mount 
upon horseback, nor even touch a horse, nor 
look upon an army marshalled without the 
pomoerium, and hence was seldom elected to 
the consulship. The object of tbs above rules 
was manifestly to make him literally Jovt ad- 
nduum sacerdotem ; to compel constant atten- 
tion to the duties of the priesthood. 

FUminica was the name given to the wife of 
the dialis. He was required to wed a virgin 
according to the ceremonies of con/arreatib, 
which regulation also applied to the two other 
flamines majores ; and he could not marry a 
second time. Hence, since her assistance was 
essential in the performance of certain ordi- 
nances, a divorce was not permitted, and if 
she died, the dialis was obliged to resign. 
_The municipal towns also had their ifamens. 
Thus the celebrated affray between Milo and 
Clodius took place while the former was on 
his way to Lanuvium, of which he was then 
dictator, to declare the election of a flamen 
{adJUaninemproiiendum). 
FLA'MMEUM. [Mateimonium.] 
FLORA'LIA, or Florales Ludi, a festival 
which was celebrated at Rome in honour of 
Flora or Chloris, during five days, beginning 
on the 28th of April and ending on the 2nd of 
May. It was said to have been instituted at 
Kome m 238 u. o., at the command of an ora- 
cle in the Sibylline books, for the purpose of 
obtammg from the goddess th? protection of 
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the-blossoms. The celebration was, as usual > 
conducted by the aediles, and was carried on 
with excessive merriment, drinking, ahd lasp 
civious games. 

FOCA'LE, a covering for the ears and neck, 
made of wool, and worn by infirm and delicate 
persons. 

FOCUS, dim, FO'CULUS {iaria: iax^tpa, 
iaraplc)* a fire-place; a hearth; a brazier. 
The fire-place possessed a sacred character, 
and was dedicated among the Romans to the 
Lares of each familv. Movable hearths, or 
braziers, properly caUed/^ctt/t^were frequently 
used. 
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FOEDERA'TAE CIVITA'TES.FOEPE- 
RA'TI, SO'CU. In the seventh century of 
Rome these names expressed those Italian 
states which were connected with Rome by a 
treaty (^foedut). These names.did not include. 
Roman colonies or Latin colonies^ or any place 
which had obtained the Roman civitas or citi- 
zenship. Among the foederati were the Latini, 
who were the most nearly related to the Ro*' 
mans, and were designated by this distinctive 
name ; the rest of the foederati were comprised 
under the collective name of Socii or Foederati. 
They were independent states, yet under a 
general liability to furnish a contingent to the 
Roman army. Thus they contributed to in- 
crease the piower of Rome, but they had not 
the privileges of Roman citizens. The dis- 
content among the foederati, and their claims 
to be admitted to the privileges of Roman 
citizens, led 4o the Social War. The Julia 
Lex (b. c. 90) gave the civitas to the Socii and 
Latini ; and a lex of the following year con- 
tained, among other provisions, one for the ad- 
mission to the Roman civitas of those peregrin! 
who were entered On the lists of the citizens 
of federate states, and who complied with the 
provisions of the lex. [Civitas.] 

FOENUS. [FENU8.1 

FOLLIS, dim. FOLLI'CULUS. 1. An in 
flated ball of leather, filled with air. Boys and 
old men, among the Romans, threw it from 
one to another with their arms and hands, as 
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a gentle exercise of the body, unattended with 
danger. 2. Two inflated skins, constituting a 
pair of bellows. The following woodcut is 
taken from an ancient lamp, and represents a 
pair of bellows like those we now employ. 
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FoOit, Bellows. 

FOOT (measure of length). 

FOREIGNERS, at Athens 
at Rome [Pbbborinus.] 

FORES. [DoMUs.] 

FORNACA'LIA, a festival in honour of 
Fornax, the goddess of furnaces, in order that 
the com mignt be properly baked. This an- 
cient festiTal is saia to have been instituted 
by Numa. The time for its celebration was 
proclaimed erery year by the curio maximus, 
who announced in tablets, which were placed 
in the forum, the different part which each 
curia had to take in the celebration of the fes- 
tival. Those persons who did not know to 
what -curia they belonged performed the sa- 
cred rites on the Quvrinalia^ called from this 
circumstance t*he Stultorum feriaet which fell 
on the last day of the Fomacalia. 

FORNIX, m its primary sense, is synony- 
mous with Abcus, but more commonly im- 
plies an arched vault, constituting both roof 
an4 ceiling to the apartment which it en- 
closes. 

FORUM, originally, signifies an open place 
{area) before any building, especially before 
a sepolchrum, and *seema, therefore etymolo- 
gically to be connected with the adverb/orvu. 
The characteristic features of a Roman forum 
were, that it was a levelled space of ground 
of an oblong form, and surrounded by build- 
ings, houses, temples, basiiicae or porticos. 
It was oriffinally used as a place where jus- 
tice was administered, and where goods were 
exhibited for sale. We have accordingly to 
distinguish between two kinds of fora; of 
which some were exclusively devoted to com- 
O 



mercial purposes, and were real market-places, 
while others were places of meeting fcr the 
popular assembly, and for the courts of jus- 
tice. Mercantile business, however, was not 
altogether excluded from the latter, and it w.as 
especially the bankers and usurers who had 
shops in the buildings and porticos by which 
the fora were surrounded. The latter kinds 
of fora were sometimes called fora judieialia, 
to distinguish them from the mere market- 
places. 

Among the fora judicialia the most impor- 
tant was the Forun% Ronumum^yrhich was sim- 
ply called forum^ so long as it was the only 
one of its kind which existed at Rome. At a 
late period of the republic, and during the em- 
pire, when other fora judicialia were built, the 
Forum Romanum was distinguished from 
them by the epithets vettu or magnum. It was 
situated between the Palatine and the Capi- 



toline hills, and its extent was seven jugera. 
It was originally a swamp or marsh, which 
was said to have been filled up by Romulus 



and Tatius. . In its widest sense tlie forum in- 
cluded the comitium, or the place of /assembly 
for the curiae, which was separated from the 
forum in its narrower sense, or the place of 
assembly for the comitia tributa, by the Rostra. 
These ancient rostra were an elevated space 
of ground or a stage {»uggestum)y from which 
the orators addressed the people, and which 
derived its name from the circumstance that, 
after the subjugation of Latium, its udes were 
adorned with the beaks (rostra) of the ships of 
the Antiates. In subsequent times, when the 
curiae had lost their importance, the accurate 
distinction between comitium and forum like- 
wise ceased, and the comitia tributa were 
sometimes held in the Circus Flaminius ; but 
towards the end of the republic the forum 
seems to have been chiefly used for judicial 
proceedings, and as a money-market. The 
orators when addressing the people from the 
rostra, and even the tribunes of the people in 
the early times of the republic, used to front 
the comitium and the curia ; but G. Gracchus, 
or, according to others, C. Licinius, introduced 
the custom of facing the forum, thereby ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of the people. 
In 308 B. c. the Romans adorned the forum, 
or rather the bankers' shops {argentariaej 
around, with gilt shields which they had 
taken from the Samnites ; and this custom of 
adorning the forum with these shields and 
other ornaments was subsequently always ob- 
served during the time of the Ludi Romani, 
when the aediles rode in their chariots (<enMe) 
in solemn procession around the forum. After 
the victory of C. Duilius over the Carthagin- 
ians, the forum was adorned with the cele- 
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bratod colunma rostnU [CSolumma}. In tbe 
upper part of the forum, or the oomitinm, the 
laws of the Twelve Tables were exhibited for 
public inspection^ and it was probably in the 
same part that, m 304 b. c. On. Flavius ex- 
hibited the Fasti, written on white tables (in 
aibo). that every citizen might be able to know 
the days on which the law allowed the ad- 
ministration of justibe. Besides the ordinary 
business which was carried on in the forum, 
we* read that gladiatorial games were held in 
it, and that prisbners of war and faithless 
colonists or legionaries were put to death 
there. 

A second forum judiciarium was built by 
Julius Caesar, and was called Forvm Caesari* 
or Julii. The, levelling of the ground alone 
cost him aboye a million of sesterces, and he 
adorned it besides with a magnificent temple 
of Venus Genitrix. 

A third forum was built by Augustus, and 
called Fantm. AnguHi, because the two ex- 
isting ones were not found sufficient for the 
great increase of business which had taken 
place. Augustus adorned his forum with a 
temple of Mars and the statues of the most 
distmguished men of the republic, and issued 
a decree that only the mdida jmbliea and the 
sortitiones judio%tm should take place in it. 

The three fora which have been mentioned 
seem to have been the only ones that were 
destined for the transaction of public business. 
All the others, which were subsequently built 
by the emperors, such as the Forum Trajani 
or Ulmum^ the Forum Saihutii, Forum Diode- 
tiaiU, Forum Aurdiani^ &;c.,were probably more 
intended as embellishments of the city than to 
supply any actual want. 

Different from these fora were the numerous 
markets at Rome, which were hciither as large 
nor as beautiful as the former. They are al- 
ways distinguished from one another by epi- 
thets expressing the particular kinds of things 
which were sold in them, e. g. forum boarium, 
the cattle-market ; forum olitorium, the vege- 
table-market ; forum piscarium, fish-market ; 
ybnmi cupedinigf market for dainties ; forum co- 
quinum^ a market in which cooked and pre- 
pared dishes were to be had, &c. 

FRA'MEA. rHASTA.l 

FRATRES ARVA'LES. [Aetales Fea- 

TEES.l 

FREEDMEN. [Libbetus;] 

FUGITI'VUS. [Seevos.] 

FUNDA (ff^ddvi/), a sHng. Slingers are 
not mentioned in the Iliad ; but the light troops 
of the Greek and Roman armies consisted in 
great part of slingers (funditoret^ a^ev6ov^T<u), 
The most celebrated slingers were the mhab- 
itanU of the Balearic islands. Besides stones, 
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ptemmets, called gUmdet (jioXv^me^), of a 
form between acorns and almonds, were cast 
in moulds to be thrown with slings. 

FUNOITO'RES. [Funda.1 

FUNERALS. [Fuinjs.l 

FUNUS, a funeral. 

I. Gbebk. The Greeks attached great im- 
portance to the burial of the dead. They be- 
lieved that souls could not enter the Elysian 
fields till their bodies had been buried ; and so 
strong was this feeling among the Greeks, that 
it was considered a religious duty to throw 
earth upon a dead body, which a person might 
happen to find unburied ; . and among the 
Athenians, those children who were released 
from all other obligations to unworthy parents, 
were nevertheless bound to bury them bf one 
of Solon*8 laws. The neglect of burving^one's 
relatives is frequently mentioned by the orators 
as a grave charge against tbe moral character 
of a man ; in fact, the burial of the body by 
the relations of the dead was considered one 
of the most sacred duties by the universal law 
of the Greeks. Sophocles represents Antigone 
as disregarding all consequences in order to 
bury the dead body of her brother Polynices, 
which Creon, the king of Thebes, bad com- 
manded to be left unburied. The common 
expressions for the fiinttal rites, rft dUaiUj 
vdfu^a or vopii^ofievaf Trpo^iTicovra, show that 
the dead had, as it were, a legal and moral 
claim to burial. . 

After a person was dead, it was the custom 
first to place in his month an obelus, called 
danace (oavdKn), with which he might pay the 
ferrviuan in Hades. The body was then 
washed, and anointed with perfumed oil, the 
head was crowned with the flowers which 
happened io be in season, and the body dressed 
in as handsome a robe as the family could af- . 
ford. These duties were not performed by 
■hired persons, like the pdlinctores among the 
Romans, but by the women of the family, 
upon whom the care of the corpse always 
devolved. 

Thecorpse was then laid out(9rp^e(rir, Trpo- 
rldeadai) on a bed, which appears to have 
been of tbe ordinair kind, with a pillow for 
supporting the head and back. By the side 
of tne bed there were pladd painted earthen 
vessels, called X^kvOoi, which were also 
buried with the corpse. Great numbers of 
these painted vases have been found in modem 
times; and they have been of great use in 
explaining many matters connected with an- 
tiouity. A honey-cake, called /ieAirrot;ra, 
Which appears to have been intended for Cer- 
berus, was also placed by the side of the 
corpse. Before the door a vessel of water was 
ldaced» called darpoKcvt ApddXiov or <ipdu 
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vtovt in order that persons who had been in 
the house might purify themselves, by sprink- 
ling water on their persons. The relatives 
stood around the bed, the women uttering 
great lamentations, rending their garments, 
and tearing their hair. On the day after the 
irpodeaiCi or the third day after death, the 
corpse was carried out {kK^opd, iKKouidrf) for 
bunal, early in the morning and before sun- 
rise. A burial soon after death was supposed 
to be pleasing to the dead. In some places it 
appears to have been usual to bury the dead 
on the day following death. The men walked 
before the corpse, and the women behind. 
The funeral procession was preceded or fol- 
lowed by hired mourners (dptpf(^ol), who ap- 
pear to have been usually Uanan women, play- 
ing mournful tunes on the flute. 

The body was either buried or burnt. The 
word Odirreiv is used in connection with 
either mode ; it is applied to the collection of 
the ashes after burning, and accordingly we find 
the words KcUeiv and ddirreiv used together. 
The proper expression for interment in the 
earth is KaropvTTeiv. In Homer the bodies 
of the dead are burnt ; but interment was also 
used in very ancient times. Cicero says that 
the dead were buried at Athens in the time of 
Cecrops ; and we also read of t^e bones of 
Orestes being found in a coffin atTegea. The 
dead were commonly buried among the Spar- 
tans and the Sicyonians, and the prevalence 
of this practice is proved by the great number 
of skeletons found in coffins in modem times, 
which have evidently not been exposed to the 
action of fire. Both burning and burying ap- 
pear to have been always Used to s greater or 
less extent at different periods ; till the spread 
of Christianity at length put an end to the 
former practice. 

The dead bodies were usually burnt on pHes 
of wood , called pyres {nvpal). The body was 
placed on the top ; and in the heroic times it 
was customary to bum vnth the corpse ani- 
mals and even captives or slaves. Oils and 
perfumes were also thrown into the flames, 
when the pyre was bumt down, the remains 
of the fire were quenched with wine, and the 
relatives and friends collected the bones. The 
bones were then washed with wine and oil, 
and placed in urns, which were sometimes 
made of gold. * 

The corpses which were not burnt were 
buried in coffins, which were called by various 
names, as aopol, nve^oi, Xijvoly AdpvaKc^t 
Spolrait though some of these names are also 
applied to the urns in which the bones were 
collected. They were made of various ma- 
terials, but were usually of baked clay or 
earthenware. 



The dead were usnallv buried outside the 
town, as it was thought that their presence in 
the city brought pollution to the Irving. At 
Athens none were allowed to be buried within 
the city ; but Lycurgus, in order to remove 
all superstition respecting the presence of the 
dead, allowed of burial in Sparta. 

Persons who possessed lands in Attica were 
frequently buried in them, and we therefore 
read of tombs in the fields. Tombs, however, 
were most frequently built by the side of roads, 
and near the gates of the cit^. At Athens, the 
most common place of burial was outside of 
the Itonian gate, near the road leading to the 
Piraeeus, which gate was for that reason 
called the burial gate. Those who had fallen 
in battle were buried at the public expense in 
the outer Ceramicus, on the road leading to 
the Academia. 

Tombs were called 0^Kai, rd^i, fiv^fiara, 
fivrjfiela, .oijfiaTa. Many of these were only 
mounds of earth or stones (xtjiuiTat KoXCivcUt 
TVfi^oi). Others were built of stone, and fre- 
quently omamented with great taste. 

Some of the most remarkable Greek tombs 
are those which have recently been discovered 
in Lycia by Mr. Fellows. The following 
woodcut will give an idea of their genenu 
appearance. 




Some GreoK tombs were built under grounds 
and called hypogea {imdyaia or indyeia). 
They correspond to the Roman condiioria. 
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The monuments -erected over the gravf^s of 
persons were usually of four kinds : 1 . ffT^^i^ 
pillars or upright stone tablets ; 2. Kioveg^ col- 
umns ; 3. vatdtay or i7p^a/ small buildings in 
the form of temples; and 4. Tpufre^ai, flat 
square stones, called by Cicero meruae. The 
term ar^^ai is sometimes applied to all kinds 
of funeral monuments, but properly designates 
upright stone tablets, which were usually ter- 
minated with an oval heading, called kirldtifM. 
These kiridrifiaTa were frequently ornamented 
with a kind of arabesque work, as iti the two 
following specimens : — 




8«pitlcliral Ste]«. 

The KioveCi or columns, were of various 
forms, as is shown by the three specimens in 
the annexed cut 




Sepulchral Columnt. 

The uiscriptions upon these funeral monu- 
ments usually contam the name of the de- 
ceased person, and that of the demus to which 
he belonged, as well as frequently some ac- 
count of his life. 

The following example of an npC>ov will gi?e 
a general idea of monuments or this kind. 



jy- 




8«paleknl Herooa. 

^ Orations in praise of the dead were some- 
times pronounced ; but Solon ordained that 
such orations should be confined "to persona 
who were honoured with a public funeral. In 
the heroic ages games were celebrated at the 
funeral of a great man, as in the case of Patrop 
clus ; but this practice does not seem to have 
been usual in tne historical times. 

All persons who had been engaged in fune- 
rals were considered polluted, and could not 
enter the temples of the gods till they had 
been purified. 

After the funeral was over, the relatives 
partook of a feast, which was called nepi- 
ceinvov or veKpodcLirvov. This feast was al- 
was given at the house of the nearest relative 
of the deceased. Thus the relatives of those 
who had fallen at the battle of Chaeronea 
partook of the nepiSsnrvov at the house of 
Demosthenes, as ii he were the nearest rela- 
tive to them all. 

On the second day after the funeral a sacri- 
fice to the dead was •ffered, called rpira ; but 
the principal sacrifice to the dead was on the 
nintn day, called Ivvara or Svara. The 
mourning^ for the dead appears to have lasted 
till the thirtieth day after tne funeral, on which 
day sacrifices were again offered. At Sparta 
the time of mourning was limited to eleven 
days. During the time of mourning it was 
considered indecorous for the relatives of the 
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deceased to appear in public ; they were ac- 
customed to wear a black dress,"- and in an- 
cient times they cut off their hair as a sign of 
grief. 

The tombs were preserved by the fanily 
to which they belonged with the greatest 
care, and were regarded as among the strong- 
est ties which attached a man to his native 
land. In the Docimasia of the Athenian ar- 
chons it was always a subject of inquiry 
whether they had kept in proper repair the 
tombs of their ancestors. On certain days 
the tomlv* were crowned with flowers, and 
offeringi were made to the dead, consisting 
of garlands "of flowers and various other things. 
The act of offering these presents was called 
kvayl^eiv, and the offerings themselves iva- 
ylffftaroy or more commonly xocU- 

The yeveaia mentioned by Herodotus ap- 
pear to have consisted in offerings of the 
same kind which were presented on the an- 
niversary of the birth-aay of the deceased. 
The vsKvaia were probably offerings on the 
anniversary of the day of the death ; though, 
according to some writers, the vexvaca were 
the same as the yeveaia. 

Certain criminals who were put to death 
by the state, were also deprived of the rights 
of burial, which was considered as an addi- 
tional punishment. There were certain places, 
both at Athens and Sparta, where the dead 
bodies of such criminaus were cast. A person 
who had committed suicide was not deprived 
of burial, but the hand with which he had 
killed himself was cut off and buried by itself. 
The bodies of those persons who had been 
struck by lightning were regarded as sacred ; 
they were never buried with others, but usu- 
ally on the spot where they had been struck. 

[BlDENTAL.] 

2. Rohan. When a Roman was at the 
point of death, his nearest relation present 
endeavoured to catch the last breath with his 
mouth. The ring was taken off the finger of 
the dying person ; and as soon as he was dead 
his eyes and mouth were closed by the near- 
est relation, who called upon the deceased 
by name, exclaiming fiave or vale. The corpse 
was then washed, and anointed with oil and 
perfumes, by slaves, called pollinctores, who 
belonged to the libitinariit or undertakers. 
The hbitinarii appear to have been so called 
because they dwelt near the temple of Venus 
Libitina, where all things requisite for fune- 
rals were sold. Hence we hnd the expres- 
sions vitare JJbitinam and eoadere Libitinam 
used in the sense of es«^ping death. At this 
temple an account {rat*^f ephemeru) was kept 
of those who died, and & small sum was paid 
for the registration of their names. 



A small coin was then placed in the mouth 
of the corpse, in order to pay the ferryman in 
Hades, and the body was laid out on a couch 
in the vestibule of the house, with its feet to- 
wards the door, and dressed in the best robe 
which the deceased had worn when alive. 
Ordinary citizens were dressed in a white 
toga, and magistrates in their official robes; 
If the deceased had received a crown while 
alive as a reward for his bravery, it was now 

E laced on his head ; and the couch on which 
e was laid was sometimes covered with 
leaves and flowers. A branch of cypress was 
also usually placed at the door of the house, 
if he was a person of consequence. 

Funerals were usually called fimera justa 
or exaeqtdae; the latter term was generally 
applied to the funeral procession {pompafmU' 
bris). There were two kinds of funerals, pub- 
lic and private ; of which the former was 
called funus publicum or indictivumt because 
the people were invited to it by a herald ; the 
latter /tmttf tacituniy translatUitan^ or plebnum. 
A person appears to have usually left a cer- 
tain sum of money in his will to pay the ex- 
penses of his funeral : but if he did not do so, 
nor appoint any one' to bury him, this duty 
devolved upon the persons to whom the pro- 
perty was left, and if he died without a will, 
upon his relations, according to their order 
of succession to the property. The expenses 
of the funeral were in such cases deciaed b^ 
an arbiter, according to the property and rank 
of the deceased, whence arbitria is used to 
signify the funeral expenses. The following 
description of the mode in which a funeral 
was conducted only applies strictly to the 
funerals of the great; the same pomp and 
ceremony could not of course be observed in 
the ca^ 6f persons in ordinary circumstances. 
All funerals in ancient times were perform- 
ed at night, but afterwards the poor only 
were buned at night, because they could not 
afford to have any funeral procession. The 
corpse was usually carried out of the house 
(efferebatw) on the eighth day aft^r the death. 
The order of the funeral procession was regu- 
lated bjra person called designator or domimu 
/unerisf who was attended by lictors dressed 
in black. It was headed by musicians of va- 
rious kinds (comicinett siticines), who played 
mournful strains, and next came mourning 
women, called praeficae^ who were hired to 
lament and sing the funeral song {naenia or 
lessug) in praise of the deceased. These 
were sometimes followed by players and, buf- 
foons (scurraet Justriones), of whom one, called 
archimimtUf represented the character of the 
deceased, and imitated his words and actions 
Then came the slaves whom the deceased 
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had liberated, wearing the cap of liberty < m- 
Uati) i the nuniber of whom was occasionally 
verr ^reat, since a master sometimes liberated 
all nts slaves in his will, in order to add to 
the pomp of his funeral. Before the corpse 
the images of the deceased and of his ances- 
tors were carried, and also the crowns or mtl- 
itanr rewards wluch he had gained. 

The corpse was carried on a couch (UcHea), 
to which the name offtreirum or capuUm was 
usually siven ; but the bodies of poor citizens 
ind of sUves were carried on a common kind 
of bier or coffin, called aandapiU. The mm- 
dt^nh was carried by bearers, called vetpat 
or vespiUonety because they carried out the 
corpses in the eveninft (vetpcfttno Umpore). 
The couches on which the corpses of the 
rich were carried were sometimes made of 
ivory, and covered with gold and purple. 
They were often carried on the shoulders 'Of 
the nearest relations of the deceased, and 
sometimes on those of his freed-men. Julius 
Caesar was carried by the magistrates, and 
Augustus by the senatora. 

The relations of the deceased walked be- 
hind the corpse in mourning ; his sons with 
their heads veiled, and his daughters with 
their heads bare and their hair dishevelled, 
contrary to the ordinary practice of both. 
They often uttered loud lamentations, and 
the women beat their breasts and tore their 
cheeks, though this was forbidden by the 
Twelve Tables. If the deceased was of illus- 
trious rank, the funeral procession went 
through the forum, and stopped before the 
fBtra, where a funeral oration iUmdaiw) in 
praise of the deceased was delivered. This 
practice vf%a of ^eat antiquity among tl:^ 
Itomans, and is said bv some writers to have 
been first introduced b^ Poplicola, who pro- 
nounced a funeral oration m honour of his 
colleague Brutus. Women also were hon- 
oured by funeral orations. From the forum 
the corpse was carried to the place of burn- 
ing or ouriaK which, according to a law of 
the Twelve Tables, was obliged to be outside 
the city. 

The Romans in the most ancient times 
buried their dead, though they also early 
adopted, to some extent, the custom of burn- 
ing, which is mentioned in the Twelve Ta- 
bles. Burning, however, does not appear to 
have become general till the later tunes of 
the republic. Marius was buried, and Sulla 
was the first of the Cornelian gens whose 
body was burned. Under the empire burn- 
ing was almost universally practised, but was 
gradually discontinued as Christianity ^read, 
so that it had fallen into disuse in the fourth 
century. Persons struck by lighting were 



not burnt, but buried on the spot, which was 
called Bidmtmlt and was considered sacred. 
rBxDBNTAL.] Children also, who had not cut 
their teeth, were not burnt, but buried in a 
place called Sttggnmdanum, Those who 
were buried were placed in a cofiSn {area or 
iocuUu)f which wasi frequently made of stone, 
and sometimes of the Assian stone, which 
came from Assos in Troas, and which coa^ 
sumed all the body, with the exception of the 
teeth, in 40 days, whence it was called $arca' 
pkagtu. This name was in course of time 
applied to any kind of coffin or tomb. 

The corpse was burnt on a pile of wood 
(pffra or rqfiM). This pile was built in the 
form of an altar, with four equal sides,wheiice 
we find it called ara t^jmkhi and fumerU arm. 
The sides pf the pile were, according to the 
Twelve Tables, to be left rough and unpolish- 
ed» but were frequently coi;ered with dark 
leaves. Cypress trees were sometimes placed 
before the pile. On the top of the pue the 
coipse was placed, with the couch Cm which 
it had been carried, and the nearest relation 
then set fire to the pile with his &oe turned 
away. When the fiames began to rise, various 
perfumes were thrown into the fire, though 
this practice was forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles ', cups of oil, ornaments, clothes, dishcp 
of food, and other things, which were sup- 
posed to be agreeable to the deceased, were 
also thrown upon the flames. 

The place where a person was burnt was 
called Inuiuait if he was afterwards buried on 
the same spot, and ustrina or V9trinum if he was 
buried at a difiierettt place. Sometimes ani- 
mals were slaughtered at the pile, and in an- 
cient times captives and slaves, since the 
manes were supposed to be fond of blood ; but 
afterwards gladiators, called bustuarii, wers 
hired to fight round the buitung pile. 

When the pile was burnt down, the embera 
were soaked with wine^ and the bones and 
ashes of the deceased were gathered by the 
nearest relatives, who sprinkled them with 
perfumes, and placed them in a vessel called 
wmoy which was made oi various materials, 
according to the circumstances of individuals. 
The umae were also of various shapes, but 
most commonly square or round ; and upon 
them there was usually an inscription or epi- 
taph, {tUuLuM or wUaphium)^ beginning vndi 
the lettera D. M. S., or only 0. M., that is Dxs 
Manibus Sackuh, followed by the name of the 
deceaaed, with the length of his life, dtc. 

After the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been placed in the um, the persons pre- 
sent were thrice sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water from a branch of olive or laurel for the 
purpose of purification ; after which they were 
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dismissed by tlie j»rae/6e«, or tfome other per- 
son, by the solemn word IHcet, that is, ire licet. 
At their departare they were accustomed to 
bid farewell to the deceased by pronouncing 
the word VmU. 

The nms were placed in sepnlchres, which, 
as already stated, were outside the city, though 
in a few cases we read of the dead being burKd 
within the city. Thus Valerius, Poplicola, 
Tubertus, and Fabricius. were buried in the 
city ; wMch right their descendants also pos- 
sessed, but did not use. The vestal virgins 
and the emperors were buried in the city. 

The verb s^^e, like the 6re6k 0d7rr€iVf 
was applied to every mode of disposing of the 
dead ; and sepukhrum signified any kind of 
tomb in whicn the body or bones of a man 
were placed. The term kumarewna originally 
used for burial in the earth, but was after- 
wards applied like gepdure to any mode of dis- 
posing of the dead; since it appears to have 
been the custom after the body was burnt, to 
throw some earth upon the bones. 

The places for burial were either public or 
private. The pubhc places of burial were <k 
two kinds ; one for illustrious cozens, who 
were buried at the public expmise, and the 
other forpoor citizens, who could not afford 
to purchase ground for the purpose. The for- 
mer was in the Campus Martras, which was 
ornamented with the tombs of the illustrious 
dead, and in the Campus Esquilinus ; the lat- 
ter was also in the Campus Esquilinus, and 
consisted of small pits or caverns, called jmc^ 
culi or puiicutae; but as this place rendered 
tbefieighbourhood unhealth3r, it wis given to 
Haecenaa, who converted itinto gardens, and 
built a magnificent house upon it. Private 
places for burial were usually by the sides of 
the roads leading to Rome ; and on some of 
these roads, such as the Via Appia, the tombs 
formed an almost uninterrupted street for 
many miles from the gates of the city. They 
were frequently built by individuals during 
their lifo-time ; thus Augustus, in his sixth 
consulship, built the Mausoleum for his sepul- 
chie between the Via Flammia and the Tiber, 
and planted round it woods and walks for pub- 
lic use. The heirs were often ordered by the 
will of the deceased to build a tomb for him ; 
and they sometimes did it at their own ex- 
pense. 

Sepulchres were originally called busta^ but 
this word was afterwards employed in the 
manner mentioned under B^stom. Sepul- 
chres were «^so frequently called monumeTtta, 
but this term was also applied to a monument 
erected to the memory of a person in a difier- 
eot place from where he was buried. Condi- 
ttriaot eanditiva were sepulchres under ground, 



in which dead bodies were placed entire, in 
contradistinction to those sepulchres, which 
contained the bones and ashes only. 

The tombs of the rich w«re ooramonly built 
of marble, and the ground enclosed with an 
iron railing or wall, and planted round with 
trees. The extent of the burying ground was 
marked by cippi [Cippus]. The name of mau- 
soleumf whicn was originally the name of the 
magpificent sepulchre erected by Artemisia to 
the memiNry at Mausolus, king of Caria, was 
sometimea given to any splendid tomb. The 
open space before a sepulchre was called fo- 
rum [FoRim], and neither this space nor the 
sepulchre itself could become the property of 
a person by usucapion. 

Private tombs were either built by an indi- 
vidual for himself and the members of his 
firmily (eqndekrafmnUiaria), or for himself and 
hia heirs (etptdchraheredifmia). Atomb,which 
was fitted up with niches to receive the fune- 
ral urns, was called cohmbariumr on account 
of the resemblance o( these niches to the holes 
of a pigeon-house. In these tombs the ashes 
of the Ireedmen and slaves of great families 
were frequently placed in vessels made of 
baked clay, callea oUae, which were let into 
the thickness of the wall within these niches, 
the fids only being seen, and the inscriptions 
placed in front. 

Tombs were of various sizes and forms, ac^ 
cording to the wealth and taste of the owner. 

A sepulchre, or any place in which a person 
was buried, was reltiionu ; all things which 
were left or belonged to the Dii Manes were 
religiotaej those consecrated to the Dii Superi 
were called sacrae. Even the place in which 
a slave was buried was considered reli^osus. 
Whoever violated a sepuldire was subject to 
an action termed teprnkhri violaU 4tetia. 

After the bonma bad been pdaeed in the um 
at the funeral, the friends returned home. 
They then underwent a further purification, 
called suffitiOf which consisted in beii^; sprink- 
led vrith water and stepping over a fire/ The 
house itself was also swept with a certain 
kind of broom ; which sweeping or purifica- 
tion was called cvtwmM, and the person who 
did it evmiatmr. The Denicalet Feriae were 
also days set apart for the nurification of the 
family. The mourning ana solemnities con- 
nected with the dead lasted for nine days after 
the funeraT, at the end of which time a sacri- 
fice was performed, called novendiaU. 

A feast was given in honour of the dead, but 
it is uncertain on what day ; it sometimes ap- 
pears to have be«n given at the time of the 
funeral, sometimes on the novendiale, and 
sometimes later. The name cisilicemium was 
given to this feast. 
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After the funeral of great men, there was, in 
addition to the feast for the friends of the de- 
ceased, a distribution of raw meat to the 
people, cslled wceratio, and sometimes a pub- 
ic banquet. Combats of ffladiators and other 
games were also frcquenthr exhibited in hon- 
our of the deceased. Pubuc feasts and fune- 
ral games were sometimes given on the anni- 
versary of funerals. At all banquets in honour 
of the dead, the guests were dressed in white^ 

The Romms, Uke the Greeks, were accus- 
tomed to visit the tombs of their relatives at 
certain peiiods, and to offer to them sacrifices 
and vanous gifts, which were called mfaiae 
and jMrentaHa. The Romftns appear to have 
regarded the manes or departed souls of their 
ancestors as gods ; whence arose the pr^tice 
of presenting to them oblations, which con- 
sisted of victims, wine, milk, garlands of flow- 
ers, and other things. The tombs were some- 
times illuminated on these occasions with 
lamps. In the latter end of the month of Feb- 
ruai^ there was a festival, called /eroZui, in 
which the Romans were accustomed to carry 
food to the sepulchres for the use of the 
dead. 

The Romans were accustomed to wear 
mourning for their deceased friends, which 
appears to hare been black under the republic 
for both sexes. Under the empire the men 
continued to wear black in mourning, but the 
women wore white. They laid aside all kinds 
of ornaments, and did not cut either their hair 
or beard. Men appear to have usually worn 
their mourning for only a /ew days, but 
women for a year when they lost a husband 
or parent. 

In a public mourning on account of some 
signal calamitv, as, for instance the loss of a 
battle, or the death of an emperor, there was 
a total cessation from business, called ju»ti- 
tttim, which was usuallv ordained by public 
api>ointment. During this period the courts 
of justice did not sit, the sho[)8 were shut, 
ana ihe soldiers freed from military duties. 
In a public mourning the senators did not 
wear the latus davus and their rings, nor the 
magistrates their badges of office. 

FDRCA, which properly means a fork, 
was also the name of an instrument of pun- 
ishment. It was a piece of wood in the form 
of the letter A, which was placed upon the 
shoulders of the offender, whose hands were 
tied to it. Slaves were frequently punished 
"" »&is way, and were obliged to carry about 
the furca wherever they went ; whence the 
appellation of yurct/«r was applied to a man 
as a term of reproach. The term furca was 
used in the ancient mode of capital punish- 
ment among the Romans ; the criminal was 
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tied to it, and then scourged to death. The 
patiindum was also an instrument of punish, 
ment, resembling the furca ; it appears to 
have been in the form of the letter n. Both 
the furca and patibulum were also employed 
as crosses, to which criminals appear to have 
been nailed. 

FURIO'SaS. [CUEATOB.l 

FU'SCINA (Tplaiva\ a trident, more com 
monly called tri^imt, meaning triden* stimulus^ 
because it was originally a three-pronged 
goad, used to incite horses to greater swift- 
ness. Neptune was supposed to be armed 
with it when he drove his chariot, and it thus 
became his usual attribute, perhaps with an 
allusion also to the use of tne same instru- 
ment in harpooning fish. 

In the contests of gladiators, the retiarius 
was armed with a trident. [Gladiator es.I 

FUSTUA'RIUM i^XoKonCa), was a cap- 
ital punishment inflicted upon Roman soldiers 
for desertion, theft, and similar crimes. It 
was administered in the following manner; 
— ^When a soldier was condemned, the tribune 
touched him slightly with a stick, upon which 
all the^ soldiers of the legion fell upon him 
with sticks and stones, and generally killed 
him upon the spot. If, however, he escaped, 
for he was allowed to fly, he could not returc 
to his native country, nor did^any of his rela- 
tives dare to receive him into their houses. 

FUSUS {&TpaKToc)i the spindle, was al- 
ways, when in use, accompanied by the dis- 
taff (ca/i», {fXaxdrfj), as an indispensable part 
of the same apparatus. The wool, flax, or 
other material, having been prepared for spin- 
ning, was rolled into a ball (roAvTr^, glothtu), 
which was, however, sufficiently loose to 
allow the fibres to be easily drawn out by the 
hand of the spinner. The upper part of the 
distaff was then inserted into this mass of 
flax or wool, and the lower part was held 
under the left arm in such a position as was 
most convenient for conducting the operation. 
The fibres were drawn out, and at the same 
time spirally twisted, chiefly by the use of 
the fore- finger and thumb of the right hand,; 
and the thread (JUum, stamen, vvm) so pro- 
duced was wound upon the spindle until the 
quantity was as great as it would carry. 

The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 inches 
long, having at the top a slit or catch (dent, 
dr/Kiffrpov) in which the thread was fixed, so 
that the weight of the spindle might continu- 
ally carry down the thread as It was formed. 
Its lower extremity was inserted into a small 
wheel, called the whorl {vorticellum), made of 
wood, stone, or metal (see woodcut), the use 
of wluch was to keep the spindle more steady, 
and to promote its rotation. The accomi^t- 
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nymg woodcut shows the operation of spin- 
DiDg, at the moment when the woman nas 
drawn out a sufficient length of yam to twist 
it by whirling the spindle with her right thumb 
andv fore-finger, and previously to the act of 
taking it out of the slit to wind it upon the 
bobbin {tt^viov) already formed. 

It was usual to have a basket to hold the 
distaff and spindle, with the balls of wool 
prepared for spinning, and the bobbins already 
■pun. )[Calathds.j 
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Fotiu, Spindle. 

The distaff and spindle, with the wool and 
thread upon them, were carried in bridal pro- 
cessions ; and, without the wool and thread, 
they were often suspended by females as of- 
ferings of religious gratitude, especially in 
old age, or on rehnquishing the constant use 
of them. They were most frequently dedi- 
cated to Pallas, the patroness of spinning, 
and of the arts connected with it. They 
were exhibited in the representations of the 
three Fates, who were conceived, by their 
spinning, to determine the life of -every man. 
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GABI'NUS CINCTUS. [Toga.] 
GAESUM (yaiwf), a term probably of 
Celtic origin, denoting a kind of javelin which 
was used by the Gauls wherever their ramifi- 
cations extended. It was a heavy weapon, 
the shaft being'as thick as a man could grasp, 
and the iron head barbed, and of an extraor- 
dinary length compared with the shaft. 

GA'LEA (Kp6voc, poet. Kopvct «^X^0» a 
helmet : a casque. The helmet was origi- 



nally made of ekin or leather, whence is sup 
posed to have arisen its appellation, Kwetf, 
mesning properly a helmet of dog-skin, but 
applied to caps or helmets made of the hide 
of other animals, and even to those which 
were entirely of bronze or iron. The leathern 
basis of the helmet was also very commonly 
strengthened and adorned by the addition of 
either bronze or gold. Helmets which had 
a metallic basis were in Latin properly called 
cassidet, although the terms galea and cassis 
are often confounded. 

The additions by which the external ap- 
pearance of the helmet was varied, and which 
served both for ornament and protection, were 
the following : — 

1. Bosses or plates (^Aof), proceeding 
either from the top or the sides, and varying 
in number from one to four (d^^/^G^of, re- 
Toai^a^oc)' The ^Ao^ was (men an em- 
blematical figure, referrmg to the character 
of the wearer. Thus in the colossal statue 
of Minerva in the Parthenon at Athens, she 
bore a sphinx on the top of her helmet, and a 
griffin on each side. 

2. The helmet thus adorned was very com- 
monly surmounted by the crest {crista, Ao^), 
which was often of horse-hair. 

3. The two cheek-pieces {buccuUie, napa- 
yvadi6ec)t which were attached to the helmet 
oy hinges, so ^ to be lifted up and down. 
They had buttons or ties at their extremities, 
for fastening the helmet on the head. 

4. The beaver, or visor, a peculiar form of 
which is supposed to have been the avXiiirif 
TovfdXeia, i. c the perforated beaver. The 
glaaiators wore helmets of this iiind. 

The five following helmets are selected 
from antique gems, and are engraved of the 
size of the originals. 




GALLEYS. [Natis.] 
GALLI, the pnests of Gybel6, whose wor- 
ship was introduced at Rome from Phrygia. 
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The Gaili were according to an ancient dia- 
tom, always castrated^ ami it would seem 
that, impelled by religions fanaticism, they 
performed this operation on themselves. In 
their wild, enthusiastic, and boisterous rites 
they resembled the Corybantes. They seem 
to have been always chosen from a poor and 
despised class of people, for, while no other 
priests were allowed to beg, the Galli were 
allowed to do so on certain days. The chief 
priest among them was called arokigaaug. 

GAMBLER, GAMING. [Alba.] 

GAMEXIA iya/in^ta). The demes and 
phratries of Attica possessed various means to 
prevent intruders from assuming the rights of 
citizens. Among other regulations, it waiiB or- 
dained that every bride, previous to her mar- 
riage, should he introduced by her parents or 
?]ardian8 to the phratria of her husband, 
his introduction of the young women was 
accompanied by presents to their new phra- 
tores, whicfr were called gamelia. The women 
were em oiled in the lists of the phratries, and 
this enrolment was also called gamelia. • 

GAUSAPA, G AUS APE, or GAUSAPUM, 
a kind of thick cloth, which was on one side 
yetj woolly, and was used to cover tables, 
beds, and by pelrsons to wrap themselves up 
after taking a bath, or in general to protect 
themselves against rain and cold. It was worn 
by men as well as women. , 

The word gau^sapa is also sometimes used 
to designate a thicK wig. such as was made of 
the hair of Germans, ana worn by the fashion- 
able people at Rome at the time of the em- 
perors. 

GENE'SIA. [FuNUs, p. 161.] 

GENS. According to the traditional ac- 
counts of the old Roman constitotion, the 
OenUs were subdivisions of the cimaty just as 
the turiae were subdivisions of the three an- 
cient tribes, the Ramnea^Titienaest and Xucer«». 
There were ten gentes in each curia, and con- 
seouenlly one hundred gentes in each tribe, 
ana three hundred in the three tribes. Now 
if there is any truth in the tradition of this 
original distribution of the population into 
tribes, curiae, and gentes, it follows that there 
was no necessary kinship among those fami- 
lies which belonged to a §ens, any more than 
among those families which belonged to one 
curia. The name of the gens was always 
characterized by the termination ta, as Julia, 
Cornelia, Valeria ; and the gentiles, or mem- 
bers of a gens, all bore the name of the gens 
to which they belonged. 

As the Rentes were subdivisions of the three 
ancient tnbes, the populns (in the ancient 
sense) alone ha<f gentes, so that to be a patri- 
cian and to have a gens were synonymous ; 
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and thns we find the expressions gens a^ 
patricii constantly united . Yet it appears that 
some gentes contained plebeian familiae, 
which it is conjectured had their origin in 
marriages between patricians and plebeians 
before there was connubium between them. 

A hundred new members Were added to the 
senate by the first Tarquin. These were the 
representatives of the Luceresy the third and 
inferior tribe ; which is indicated by the gen- 
tes of this tribe being called mtnorn, by way 
of being distinguished from the older gentes, 
majoresy of the Ramnes and Tities, a distinc- 
tion which appears to have been more than 
nominal. [Sbnatus.] 

There were certain sacred rites {sacra gen- 
tUitid) which belonged to a gens, to which 
all the members of a gens, as sucIk were 
bound. It was the duty of the pontinces to 
look after the due observance of these gentile 
sacra, and to see that they were not lost. 
Each gens seems to have had its peculiar 
place {sacellum). for the celebration of these 
sacra, which were performed «t stated times. 
By the law of the Twelve Tables the property 
of a person who died intestate devolved upon 
the gens to ^hich he belonged. 

GEO'MORI. {Tbibus.] 

GEROU'SIA {ytpovaia\ or a»9enAly of et- 
derSf was the aristopratic element of the Spar- 
tan polity. It Was not peculiar to Sparta only, 
but found in other I)orian states, just as a 
Bmtli (povJi^) or democratical council was an 
element of most Ionian constitutions. The 
Oerowia at Sparta included the tWo kings, its 
presidents, and consisted of thirty members 
{yipavTE^) : a number which seems connected 
with the divisions of the Spartan people. 
Every Dorian state, in fact, was divided mto 
three tribes : the Hylleis, the Dymanes, and 
the Pamphili. The tribes at Sparta were 
again subdivided into •600 (w/3a/), which were, 
like the Oerontes, thirty in number, so that 
each oba was represented by its councillor ; 
an inference which leads to the conclusion that 
two obae at least of the Hyllean tribe, must 
have belonged to the royal house of the Hera- 
clids. No one was eligible to the council till 
he was sixty years of age, and the additional 
qualifications were strictly of an aristocratic 
nature. We are told, for instance, that the 
office of a councillor was the reward and prize 
of virtue, and that it was confined to men ot 
distinguished character and station. 

The election was determined by vote, ar.d 
the mode of conducting it was^emarkable for 
its old-fashioned simplicity. The competitors 
presented themselves one after another to the 
assemUr of irieetprs ; the lifter testified their 
esteem W sodanatioiw, wfakh^aried m m- 
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tMisity according to the popularity of the can- 
didates for whom they were given. . These 
manifestations of esteem were noted b^^ per- 
sons in an adjoining building, who could judge 
of the shoutmg, but could not tell in whose 
favour it was given. The person whom these 
judges thought to be most applauded was de- 
clared the successful candioate. The office 
lasted for life. 

The functions of the councillors were partly 
deliberative, partly judicial, and parti v execu- 
tive. In the discharge of the first, they pre- 
pared measures and passed preliminary de- 
cree&,which were to be laid before the popular 
assembly, so that the important privilege of 
initiating all changes in the government or 
laws was vested in them. As a criminal court, 
they could punish with death and civil degra- 
dation (uTifjiia). They also appear to have ex- 
ercised, like the Areopagus' at Athens, a gen- 
eral superintendence and inspection over the 
lives and manners of the citizens, and probably 
were allowed a kind of patriarchal authority, 
to enforce the observance of ancient usage 
and discipline. It is not, however, easy to de- 
fine with exactness the original extent of their 
functions ; especially as respects the last-men- 
tioned duty, since ihe ephors not only en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of the king 
and council, but also possessed, in very early 
times, a censorial power, and were not likely 
to permit any diminution of its extent. 

GIRDLE. [Zona.] 

GLADIATO'RES (jievofidxoi) were men 
who fought with swords in the amphitheatre 
and other places, for the amusement of the 
Roman people. They are said to have been 
first exhibited by the Etrurians, and to have 
had their origin from the custom of killing 
slaves and captives at the funeral pyres of the 
deceased. [Bustom; Funus.] A show of 
gladiators was called muntUf and the person 
who exhibited (edebat) it, edUor^ mwntrat6r, or 
dominut, who was honoured dunng the day of 
exhibition, if a private person, with the official 
signs of a magistrate. 

Gladiators were first exhibited at Rome in 
B. c. 264, in the Forum Boarium, by Marcus 
and Decimus Brutus, at the funeral of their 
father. They were at first confined to public 
funerals, but afterwards fought at the funerals 
of most persons of consequence, and even at 
tlK)8e of women. Combats of gladiators were 
tlso exhibited at entertainments, and especially 
at public festivals by the aediles and other 
■magistrates, who sometimes exhibited im- 
mense numbers, with the view of pleasiog 
the paople. ' Under the empire the passion of 
the Romans for this amusement rose to its 
greatest height, and the number of gladiators 



who fought on some occasions ajmears almost 
incredible. After Traj&n's triumph over the Da- 
cians, there were more than 10,000 exhibited. 

Gladiators consisted either of captives, 
slaves, and condemned malefactors, or of free- 
bom citizens who fought voluntarily; Free- 
men, who became gladiators for hire were 
called auctoratif and their hire auctoramentum 
or gladiatorium. Even under the republic, free- 
born citizens fought as gladiators, but they ap- 
pear to have belonged only to the lower orders. 
Under the empire, however, both knights and 
senators fought in the arena, and even women. 

Gladiators were kept in schools (ZtMti), where 
they were trained by persons called lanistae. 
The whole body jyf gladiators under one la- 
nista was frequently called familia. They 
sometimes were the property of the lanistae, 
who let them out to persons who wished to 
exhibit a show of gladiators ; but at other 
times they belonged to citizens, who kept them 
for the purpose of exhibition, and engaged la- 
nistae to instruct them. Thus we read of the 
Indus Aemilius at Rome, and of Caesar*s In- 
dus at* Capua. The gladiators fought in these 
ludi with wooden swords, called rudes. Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to in- 
crease the strength of their bodies. 

Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at the 
funeral pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but 
more frequently in the amphitheatre. [Am- 
PHiTHEATRUM;] The porson who was to ex- 
hibit a show of gladiators, published some 
days before the exhibition, bills {libelli) con- 
taining* the number and frequently the names 
of those who were to fight. When the day 
came, they were led along the arena in pro- 
cession, and matched by pairs; and their 
swords were examined by the editor to see if 
they were sufficiently sharp. At first there 
was a kind of sham battle, called praelusig^ in 
which they fought with wooden swords, or 
the like, and after\yards at the sound of the 
trumpet the real battle began. When a gla- 
diator was wounded, the people called out 
habet or Jioc habet ; and the one who was van- 
quished lowered his arms in token of submis- 
sion. His fate, however, depended upon the 
people, who pressed down their thumbs if they 
wished him to be saved, but turned them up ' 
if they wished hhn to be killed, and ordered 
him to receive the sword (ferrum redpere), 
which gladiators usually did with the greatest 
firmness. If the life of a vanquished gladiator 
was spared, he obtained his discharge for that 
day, which was called missio; and hence in an 
exhibition of gladiators sine missioTUf the lives 
of the conquered were never spared. TMs 
kind of exhibition, however was Unhidden by 
Augustus. 
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Palms were usually given to the Tictorious 
gladiators. Old gladiators, and sometimes 
those who had only fought for a short time, 
were discharged from the service by the editor 
at the request of the people, who presented 
each of them with a rudis or wooden sword ; 
whence those who were discharged were 
called Rudidrii. 

Gladiators were divided into different 
classes, according to their arms and different 
mode of fighting, or other circumstances. 
The names of the most important of these 
classes is given in alphabetical order : — 

Andabatae wore helmets without any aper- 
ture for the eyes, so that they were obliged to 
fight blindfold, and thus excited the mirth of 
the spectators. 

Catervarii was ttie name given to gladiators 
When they did not fight in pairs, but when 
several fought together. 

Eitedarii fought from chariots, like the 
Gauls and Britons. [£sseda.] 

Hoplomachi appear to have been those who 
fought in a complete suit of armour. • 

Meridiani were those who fought in the mid- 
dle of the day, after combats with wild beasts 
had taken place iii the morning. These gla- 
diators were very slightly armed. 

MirmilUmes are said to have been so called 
from their having the image of a fish {.mormyr^ 
uopfivpo^) on their helmets. Their arms were 
like those of the Gauls, whence we find that 
they were also called GaHi. They were 
usually matched with the Retiarii or Thra- 
cians. 

Provocatores fought with the Samnites, but 
we do not know anything respecting them 
except their name. 

Retiarii carried only a three-pointed lance, 
called tridena or fuadna [Fuscina], and a net 
(re/e), which they endeavoured to throw over 
th^r adversaries, and they then attacked them 
with the fuscina while they were entangled. 
The retiariu^ was dressed in a short tunic. 
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and wore nothing on his bead. If he miss^ 
his aim in throwmg the net, he \teto6k him- 
self to flight, and endeavoured to prepare his 
net for a second cast, while his adversary fol- 
lowed him round the arena in order to kill him 
before he could make a second attempt. His 
adversary was usually a secutor or a mirmillo. 
In the preceding woodcut a combat is repre- 
sented between a retiarius and a mirmulo; 
the former has thrown his net over the head 
of the latter, and is proceeding to attack him 
with thd fuscina. The lanista stands behind 
the retiarius. 

Sammtea were so called, because they were 
armed in the same way as that people, and 
were particularly distinguished by the oblong 

Secutares are supposed by some writers to 
be so called because the secutor in his com- 
bat with the retiarius pursued the latter when 
he failed in securing nim by his net. Other 
writers think that they were the same as the 
supposititiiy who were gladiators substituted 
in the place of those who were ,wearied or 
were killed. 

Thracet or Threcea were armed, like the 
Thracians,with around shield or buckler, and 
a short sword or dagger («tca). They were 
usually matched, as already stated, with the 
mirmillones. The following woodcut repre- 
sents a combat between two Thracians. A 
lanista stands behind each. 




GLADIUS <^/dof, poet, uop, (ffdayavov), a 
sword or glaive, by the Latin poets called en- 
stM. The ancient sword had generally a 
straight two-edged blade, rather broad, and 
nearly of equal width fromliilt to point The 
Greeks and Romans wore them oh the left 
side [cut, p. 38], so as to draw them out of the 
sheath {•bagina. KoTiedg) by passing the right 
hand in front of the body to take hold of the 
hilt with the thumb next to the blade. The 
earlv Greeks used a-very short sword. Iphi- 
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crates, who made various improrements in 
armour about 4fl0^ b. c, doubled its length. 
The Roman sword was larger, heavier, and 
more formidable than the Greek. 

GLANDES. [FuNDA.] 

GOLD. [AuBUM.] 

GRAM MATEUS {ypa/ifiarevc)* a clerk or 
scribe. Among the ^reat number of scribes 
employed by the magistrates and government 
of Athens, there were three of a higher rank, 
who were real state-officers. One of them was 
appointed by lot, by the senate, to serve the 
time of the administration of each prytany, 
though he always belonged to a different pry- 
tany from that which was in power. He was, 
therefore, called 7pa/u/uarev^ Kara navTavelav, 
His province was to keep the public records, 
and the decrees of the people which were 
made during the time of his office, and to de- 
liver to the thesmothetae the decrees of the 
senate. 

The second grammateus was elected by the 
senate, by retporov^a, and was entrusted with 
the custcxiy of the laws. His usual name was 
ypafifMTcvg Tfjg povX^c- 

A third grammateus was called ypofi/uiTev^ 
T^g TrdXcwf, or ypof^arevc rijg flOvTifjg kcu 
Tov diffiov. He was appointed by the people, 
hyretpoToviay and the principal part of his 
offiice was to read any laws or documents 
which were required to be read in the assem- 
bly or in the senate. 

GRAPHE' (ypa#). [Dick'.] 

GREAVES. rOcBEA.] 

GUBERNA'CULUM (irnda2,tov\ a rudder. 
Before the invention of the rudder,whicb Pliny 
ascribes to Tiphvs, the pilot of the ship Argo, 
▼essels were both propelled and guided by oars 
alone. This circumstance may account for 
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the form of the ancient rudder, as well as for 
the mode of using it. It was like an oar with 
a very broad blade, and was commonly placed 
on each side of the stem, not at its extremity. 
The annexed woodcut presents examples of 
its appearance as it is frequently exhibited on 
coins, gems, and other works of art. 

The usual position of the rudder at the 
side of the stem is seen in the woodcut at 
p. 25. . 

The gubemaculum was managed by the 
gubemator {KVJSepvffTfic) ; who is also called 
the rector as distinguished from the magister, 
and by the Greek poets oloKoarpoi^ and 
olaKovoiiog, because ne turns and directs the 
helm. 

GUSTATIO. [CoENA.]. 

GUTTUS. [Balneum, p. 49.] 

GYMNA'SIUM (yviivdatov). The whole 
education of a Greek youth was divided into 
three parts — ^grammar, music, and gymnastics 
{ypdfifiara, uovaiKrj, yvfivaariKn), to which 
Aristotle adds a fourth, the art oi drawing or 
painting. Gymnastics, however.were thought 
by the ancients a matter of sucn importance, 
that this part of education alone occupied as 
much time and attention as all the others put 
together; and while the latter necessarily 
ceased at a certain period of life, gymnastics 
continued to be cultivated by persons of all 
ages, though those of (in advanced age na- 
turally took lighter and less fatiguing exer- 
cises than boys and youths. The ancients, 
and more especially the Greeks, seem to have 
been throroughiy convinced that the mind 
could not possibly be in a healthy state, un- 
less the body was likewise in perfect health, 
and no means were thought, either by philo- 
sophers or physicians, to be more conducive 
to preserve or restore bodily health than well- 
regulated exercise. The word gymnastics is 
derived from yvfivo^ (naked), because the 
persons who performed their exercises in pub- 
lic or private gymnasia were either enturely 
naked or merely covered by the short chiton. 

Gymnastic exercises among the Greeks 
seem to have been as old as the Greek na- 
tion itself; but they were, as might be sup- 
posed, of a rude and mostly of a warlike cha- 
racter. They were generally held in the open 
air, and in plains near a river, which afiforded 
an opportunity for swimming and bathing. 
It was about the time of Solon that the Greek 
tow;ns began to build their regular ^mnasia 
as places of exercise for the young, with baths, 
and other conveniences for philosophers and 
all persons who sought intellectual amuse- 
ments. There was probably no Greek town 
of any importance wnich did not possess its 
gymnasium. Athens possessed toree great 
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gymnasia, the Lrcemn (A^Ketov), Cynoaar- 
gea (Kw6<Tapyept and tke Academta (*A«ca- 



dffida); to which, in lator times, several 
smaller onea were added. 

Respecting the superintendence and admin- 
istration of the gymnasia at Athens, we know 
that Solon in his legislation thought them 
worthy of great attention , and the transgres- 
sion of some of his laws relating to the gym- 
nasia was punished with death. His laws 
mention a magistrate, called the gymnasiarch 
{yvfjtvatftapxoc or yyuvafTtupxv^)i ^^^ w*8 
entrusted with the whole management of the 
gymnasia, and with everything connected 
therewith. Hisoffice was one of the regular 
liturgies like the choregia and trierarchy, and 
was attended with considerable expense. He 
had to maintain and pay the persons who 
were preparing themselves for the games and 
contests in the public festivals, to provide 
them vidth oil, and perhaps with the wrest- 
lers* dust. It also devolved upon him to 
adorn the gymnasium, or the place where the 
agones took place. The gynmasiarch was a 
real ma|:istrate, and invested with a kind of 
jurisdiction over all those who freqtiented or 
were connected with the gymnasia. Another 
part of his duties was to conduct the solemn 
games at certain great festivals, especially 
the torch-race (Xa/Z7ra<5^0opte), for which he 
selected the most distinguished among the 
ephebi of the gymnasia. The number of gy m- 
nasiarchs was ten, one from every tribe. 

An oflBce of very great importance, in an 
educational point of view, was that of the 
Sophrqnistae {(Tu<j>povl(TTai). Their province 
was to inspire the youths with 8 love of ou- 
fpoaifi^, and to protect this virtue against all 
mjurious influences. In early times their 
nuinber at Athens was ten, one from every 
tribe, with a salary of one drachma per day. 
Their duty not omy required them to be pre- 
sent at au the games of the ephebi, but to 
watch and correct their conduct wherever 
they might meet them, both within and with- 
out the ^mnasium. 

The mstructions in the gymnasia were 
given by the Ch/mruutae (yvfivaaraC) and the 
Fdedotnhae (TraidoTpt^al) ; at a later period 
Ay2K9Ni«dotrt6ae were added. The paedotribes 
was required to possess a knowledge of all 
the various exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia; the gymnastes was the 
practical teacher, and waa expected to know 
the physiological effects and influences dn the 
constitution of the youths, and therefore as- 
signed to each of them those exercises which 
he thought most suitable. 
. The anointing of the bodies of the youths 
and strewing them with dust, before they 
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commenced their exercises, as well as the 
relation of thmr diet, was the duty of the 
aliptae. [AliptaeJ 

Among all the diflferent tribes of the Greeks 
the exercises which were carried on in a 
Greek gymnasium were either mere games, 
or the more important exercises which the 
gymnasia had in common with the public 
contests in the great festivals. 

Among the former we may mention, 5. 
The ^me at ball {oi^aLptariKTi), which w?« 
in umversal favour with the Greeks. [Pila.3 
Every gymnasium contained one large room 
for the purpose of plajing at ball in it (a^ac- 
piOT^piov). 2. Ual^eiv i^Kvarlvda, diei.- 
Kvafivda, or diii ypafifajgi was a game in 
which one boy, holding one end of a rope, 
tried to pujl the boy who held its other end, 
across a line marked between them on the 
ground. 3. The top (fiefi^ri^y pifipt^, f>6fi- 
jSof, aTp6piXo(), which was as common an 
amusement vTith Greek boys as it is with 
ours. 4. The TTevrdXi^of, which was a game 
with five stones, which were thrown up from 
the upper part of the hand and caught in the 
pahn. 5. iKa-rripda, which was a game in 
which a rope was dratm through the upper 
part of a tree or a post. Two boys, one on 
each side of the post, turning their backs to- 
wards one another, took hold of the ends of 
the rope and tried to pull each other up. This 
sport was also one ot the amusements at the 
Attic Dionysia. 

The more important games, such as run- 
ning {^p6/w^\ throwing of the dtoKog and the 
&KQV, jumping and leaping {dXfiat with and 
vnthout dAT^pcf), wrestling (TrdXjy), boxing 



A gymnasium was not a Roman institution. 
The regular training of boys in the Greek 
gymnastics was foreign to Roman manners, 
and even held in contempt. Towards the 
end of the republic, many wealthy Romans 
who had acquu^d a taste for Greek manners, 
used to attach to their villas small places for 
bodily exercise, sometimes called gymnasia, 
sometimes palaestrae, and to adorn them 
with beautiral works of art. The emperor 
Nero was the first who built a public gymna- 
sium at Rome. 

GYMNOPAE'DI A {yvuvonaidiaX the fee- 
tival of '* naked youths,** was celebrated- at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apolle Py- 
thaeus, Diana, and Latona. The statues of 
these deities stood in a part of the agora called 
X0p6^ and it was around these statues that, 
at the gyinnopi^dia. Spartan youths perform- 
ed their choruses ana dances in honour o* 
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ApollOr The fMttral lasted for sererel, per- 
haps for ten, days, aiid on the last day men 
also performed choruses and dances in the 
theatre; and during these gymnastic exhi- 
bi^DS they sang the songs of Thaletas and 
Alcroaa, and the paeans of Dionysodotus. 
The leader of the chorus (irpocn-dn/f or xo- 
ponoio^) wore a kind of chaplet in com- 
memoration of the victory of the Spartans at 
Thyrea. This event se^ns to have been 
closely connected with the gymnopaedia, for 
(hose Spartans who had fallen on that occa- 
sion were always praised in songs at this fes- 
tival. The boys m their dances performed 
such rhythmical movements as resembled the 
exercises of the palaestra and the paneraticm, 
and also imitated the wild gestures of the 
worship of Bacchus. The whole season of 
the gymnopaedia, during which Sparta was 
visited by great numbers of stran^rs, was 
one of great merriment and rejoicmgs, and 
old bachelors alone seem to have been ex- 
cluded from the festivities. The introdnc- 
tioB of the gymnopaedia is generally assigned 
to the year 665 b. c. 



H. 

HAIR. [Coma.] 

HALTE'kES (dXriJpef), were certain 
masses of stone or metal, which were used in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Qreeks and 
Romans. Pe^ons who practised leaping fre- 
^ently performed their exercises with nalteres 
m both hands ; but they were also frequently 
used merely to exercise the body in somewhat 
the same manner as our dumb-bells. 
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HARMAMAXA {^fjinfta^^), acarriagefor 
persons, covered overhead and inclosed with 
curtains. It was in general large, often drawn 
by four horses, and attired with splendid oma 
menu. It occupied among the Persians the 
same place which the carpentum did among 
th^ Romans, being used, especially upon state 
occasions, for the conveyance of women and 
children, of eunuchs, and of the sons of the 
kinf with their tutors. 

HARMOSTAE i&pftOGTai, from &pu6^u, 
to fit or join together), the name of the go- 
vernors whom the JLacedaemonians, after'tne 
Peloponnesian war, sent into their subject 
or conquered towns, partly to keep them in 
submission, and partly to abolish the demo- 
cratical form of government; and establish in 
its stead one sinular to their owa AlthouKh 
in many cases they were ostensibly sent tor 
the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical go- 
vernment of » town, and to restore the people 
to freedom^ yet they themselves sirted like 
kings or tyrants. 

HARPASTUM. [PiLA.] 

HARU'SPiCES, or ARU'SPiCES (iefXh 
axoiroi), sooUisavers or diviners, who inter- 
preted the will Of the gods. They originally 
came to Rome from Etruiia, whence harus- 
piees were oft^i sent for by the Romans on 
mipoftant occaaioBs. Tbeartof theharuspices 
resembled in many respects that of the au- 
gurs; but th«r never acquired that political 
importance which the latter possessed, and 
were regarded rather as means of ascertain- 
ing the will of the gods than as possessing 
any religious authority. They did not in fact 
form any part of the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Roman state during the repubhc; they 
are never called saeerdotes, thcy^ did not form 
a collegiom, and had no magister at their 
head. 

The art of the haruspices, which was called 
karuspicirutf consisted m explaining and inter- 
preting the will of the gods from the appear- 
ance oif the^ entrails (txim) of animals offered 
in sacrifice, whence they are sonsetimes called 
exHspiout and their art extupkmm. ; and also 
from lightning; earthquakes, and all extraor- 
dinary phenomena in nature, to which the 
general name of MrCmia was given. Their 
art is said to have been invented by the Etrus- 
can Tagesy and was contained in certain books 
called Ubri haruspkini, fylgwraUs, and torn- 
truales. 

This art was considered by the Romans so 
important at one Ume, that the senate decreed 
that a certain number of young Etruscans, be- 
longing^ to the principal familMs in the state, 
should alwayt be instructed in it. In later 
times, however, their art fell into dkrepute 
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among well-educated Romans; and Cicero 
relatea a saying of Cato, that he wondered 
that one haruspex did not laugh when he saw 
another. 

The name of haruspex is sometimes applied 
to any kind of soothsayer or prophet. 

HASTA iiyxoc), a spear. The spear is de- 
fined by Homer, oopv ra^ictipec* " a pole fitted 
with bronze." The bronze, for which iron 
was afterwards substituted, was indispensable 
to form the point {(Uxfiv* ^kuk^^ Homer; 
MyxVi Xmophon; aciest ctupist ^aicidum) of 
the epear. ifach of theses two essential parts 
is often put for the whole, so that a spear is 
called Sopv and dopdriov, cUxufjy and A6y;yj;. 
Even the more especial term fteXiCt meaning^ 
an ash-tree, is used in the same manner, be- 
cause the pole of the s]3ear was often the 
stem of a young ash, stript of its bark and 
polished. 

The bottom of the spear was often inclosed 
in a pointed cap of bronze, called by the Ionic 
writers aavgoT^pt and oiplaxo^i and in Attic 
or common Greek arvpai. By forcing this into 
the ground the spear was fixed erect. 

Under the general terms htuta and kyxog 
were included various kinds of missiles, of^ 
which the principal were as follow: — 

Lancea (AtJ/W* ^® lance, a comparatively 
slender spear commonly used by the Greeks. 

PUttm. iif(Tff6f)t the javelin, much thicker 
and stronger than the Grecian lance. Its shaft 
was partly square, and 5| feet long. The 
head, nine inches long, was of iron. It was 
used either to throw or to thrust with ; it was 
peculiar to the Romans, and ^ve the name of 
pilani to the division of the army by which it 
was adopted. 

Veru or Verutumi a spit, used by the light 
infeintry of the Roman army. It was adopt^ 
by them from the Samnites and the Yolsci. 
Its shaft was 3| feet long, its point five 
inches. 

Besides the terms jaculum and apiculum 
UiKuVt &K6vTiov)f which probably denoted 
darts, we find the names of various other 
spears, which were characteristic of particular 
nations. Thus, the gaesum was the spear pe- 
culiar to the Gauls, and the tarissa the spear 
peculiar to the Macedonians. This was used 
both to throw and as a pike. It exceeded in 
length all other missiles. - The Tl^cian rvm- 
vhea, which had a ^ery long point, like the 
blade of a sword, was probably not unlike the 
sarissa. 

The iron head of the German spear, called 
frameay was short and narrow, but very sharp. 
The Germans used it with great effect, either 
as a lance or a pike ; they gave to each youth 
a framea and a shield on coming of age The 
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falarica or phtd^nca was the spear of the 8a- 
guntines, and was impelled by the aid of 
twisted ropes: it was large and ponderous, 
having a head of iron a cubit in length, and a 
ball of lead at its other end ; it sometimes car- 
ried flaming pitch and tow. The matara and 
tragrda were chiefly used in Gaul and Spain ; 
the tragula was probably barbed, as it required 
to be cut out of the wound. The acUs and 
cateia were much smaller missiles. 

A spear was erected at auctions f Auctio]], 
and when tenders were received for public 
offices {locatione*). It served both to announce,' 
by a conventipnai sign conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, that a sale was going on, and to show 
that it was conducted under the authority of 
the pubUc functionaries. Hence an auction was 
called htutaj and an auction-room hastaritan. 
It was also the practice to set up a spear in 
the court of the Cbntuhviri. 

HASTATI. [ExERCiTUs, p. 146.] 

HELLANCDICAE {a/iavodiKai), the 
'judges in the Olympdc games, of whom an 
account is given, upder Olympia. The same 
name was also given to the judges or court- 
martial in the Lacedaemcmian army, and 
they were probably first called by this name 
when Sparta was at the head of the Greek 
confederacy. " 

HELLENOTAIIilAE {kXkrivoTatiiat), or 
treasurers of the Greeks, were magistrates 
appointed by the Athenians to receive the 
contributions of the allied states. They were 
first appointed b. c. 477, when Athens, m con- 
sequence of the conduct of Pausanias, had 
obtained the command of the allied states. 
The money paid by the different states, which 
was originally fixed at 460 talents, was de- 
posited in Delos, which was the place of 
meeting for the discussion of all common in- 
terests ; and there can be no doubt that the 
hellenotamiae not only received, but were 
also the guardians of, these monies. The of- 
fice was retained after the treasury was trans- 
ferred to Athens on the proposal of the Sa- 
mians, but was of course abolished on the 
conquest of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. 

HELMET. [Galea.] 

HELOTES (^^wrcf), a class of bondsmen 
peculiar to Sparta. They were Achaeans, 
who had resisted the Dorian invaders to the 
last, and had been reduced to slavery as the 
punishment of their obstinacy. 

The Helots were regarded as the property 
of the state, which, while it gave their ser- 
vices to individuals, reserved to itself the 
power of emancipating them. They were 
attached to the land, and could not be sold 
away from it. They cultivated the land, and 
paid to their niasters as rent a fixed measure 
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of com, the exact amount of which had been 
fixed at a very early period, the raising of that 
amount being forbidden under heavy impre- 
cations. Besides being engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the land, the Helots attended on 
their masters at the public meal, and many 
of them were no doubt employed by the state 
in public works. 

in war the Helots served as light-armed 
troops (^tAoO, a certain number of them at- 
tending every heavy-armed Spartan to the 
field; at the battle of Plataeae there were 
seven Helots to each Spartan. These at- 
tendants were probably called iftniTTOpe^ 
(i. e. &fi^i<TTavTe^), and one of them in partic- 
ular, the depdmjv, or servant. The Helots 
only served as hoplites in particular eva^r 
gencies ; and on such occasions they were 
generally emancipated. The first instance 
of this kind was in the expedition of Brasidas, 
B. c. 424. 

The treatment to which the Helots were 
subjected was marked by the most wanton 
cruelty ; and they were regarded by the Spar- 
tans with the greatest suspicion. Occasion- 
ally the ephors se'ected young Spartans for 
the secret service {KpvTrrela) of wandering 
over the country, in order to kill the Helots. 

The Helots might be emancipated,v but 
there were several steps between them and 
the free citizens ; lind it is doubtful whether 
the]f were ever admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship. The following classes of eman- 
cipated Helots are enumerated:— 'd^ro/, 
6oi<nroToif ipvKiijpeCj 6e<nroaiovavTai, and 
veodatiodetc. Of these the iu^ercU were pro- 
bably released from all service ; the ipvKTtjpe^ 
were those employed in war ; the ieairoaiov- 
avTou served on board the fleet ; and the vto- 
dofiuSeic were those who had been possessed 
of freedom for some time. Besides these, 
there were the fiddovec or fiodaKeg* who were 
domestic slaves, brought up with the young 
Spartans, and then emancipated. Upon being 
emancipated they received permission to dwell 
where they wished. 

HE'NDECA (oi h>6eKa\ the Eleven, were 
magistrates at Athene of considerable impor- 
tance. - They were annually chosen by lot, 
one from each of the ten tribes, and a secre- 
tary (ypaftfiorevc), who must properly be re* 
gafdeu as their servant (imffpirTjc), though 
he formed one of their number. 

The principal duty of the Eleven was the 
care and management of the public prison 
{deffficjTyptov), which was entirely under their 
jurisdiction. The prison, however, was sel- 
dom used by the Athenians as a mere place 
of confineinent, serving generaUy for punish- 
mentffand executions, when a penonwas 
v2 
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condemned to death he was immediately given 
into the custody of the Eleven, who were 
then bound to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion according to the laws. The most com- 
mon mode of execution waa by hemlock juice 
(Kuveiovy, which was drunk after sunset. 
The Eleven had under them jailors, execu- 
tioners, and torturer^. When torture was 
inflicted in causes affecting the state, it was 
either done in the immediate presence of the 
Eleven, or by their servant (6 drifuo^). 

The Eleven usually had only to carry into 
execution the sentence passed in the courts 
of law and the public assemblies ; but in some 
cases they possessed jurisdiction. This was 
the case in those summary proceedings called 
apogoget epkegesis and endeixit, in which the 
penalty was fixed by law, and might be in- 
flicted by the court on the confession or con- 
viction of the accused, without appealing to 
any of the jury courts. 

HEPHAESTEIA. rUMPAi>BPHORiA.] 

HERAEA ('Hp<ua), the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera (Juno) in all the 
towns of Greece where the worship of this di- 
vinity was introduced. The original seat of 
her worship was Argos ; whence her festivals 
in other places were, more or less, imitations 
of those which were celebrated at Argos. Her 
service was performed by the most distin- 
guished priestesses of the< place ; one of them 
was the high-priestess^ ana the Argives co^nt- 
ed their years by the date of her office. The 
Heraea of Argos were celebrated every fifth 
year. One of the great solemnities which 
took place on the occasion, was a magnificent 
procession to the great temple of Juno, be- 
tween Argos and Mycenae. A vast number 
of young men assembled at Argos, and march- 
ed in armour to the temple of the goddess. 
They were preceded by one hundred oxen 
{iKardfiStfy whence the festival is also called 
iKarduL^Oia), The high-priestess accompa- 
nied this procession, riding in a chariot, drawn 
by two white oxen. The 100 oxen were sa- 
crificed, and their flesh distributed among all 
the citizens ; after which games and contests 
took place. 

Of the Heraea celebrated in other coun- 
tries, those of Samoa, which island derived 
the worship of Juno from Argos, were per- 
haps the most brilliant of all the festivals of 
this divinity. The Heraea of Elis, which 
were celebrated in the fourth year of every 
Olympiad, were also conductect with consid- 
erable splendour. 

HERMAE ('Eo/iaJ), square blocks of stone, 
surmounted by the head of a divinity. They 
were probably so called because the first statues 
of this kind were those of Hermes or Mercuiy. 
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Houses m Athens had one of these statiies 
placed at the door, and the great superstition 
attached to them is shown by the alarm and 
indignation which were felt at Athens in con- 
sequence of the mutilation of the whole num- 
ber in a single night, mst before the sailing 
of the Sicilian expedition. 

As the square part of the statue represent- 
ed Hermes (Mercury), his name is often com- 
pounded with that 6t the deity whose bust it 
supports. Thus, the MthMthtna whkh Attica 
sent from Athens to Cicero bord the bust of 
Athena or Minerta^ the HtrmeradMy those 
of Herades (Herculen.) 

H£RMA£A ('Epyumd), lls^vtilB (A Her- 
mes (Mercurjr) celebrated in varioas parts 
of Greece. As Mercury was the tutelary 
deity of the gymnasia and palaestrae, ^e 
boys at Athens celebrated the Hermaea in the 
gymnasia. 

HIEROMNE'MONES (/epo/tt^/zovef), ^ 
more honourable of the two classes of repre- 
sentatives who composed the Amphictyonic 
council. An account of them is given under 
AmiPHiettoKfis. We dso r^Ad of hieromne- 
Baones in Orecian stat^eii. distinct itota the 
Amphictyonic representatives of this name. 
Thus the piiests of Neptunie, at Megara> were 
called hieromnemones, and at fl^zaiitium> 
which WM a colony of MeMfa, the chief ma- 
gistrate m the sute appekra lo have been 
called by this namd. 

HIERONIXJAE. rATHLMAB.] 

HILAHIA {IMfHf^h k Roman festival, eel- 
ebirated on the 25th of March, in honour of 
Cybele the mother of the gods. 

HI'STRK)(6?r(WcptT^), an actor. I.Gbxri:. 
It is shown in the articles CaoEus and Dto- 
NYsiA that the (xreek di^ma originated in the 
chohis which at the festivals of Bacchus 
danced around his alter, and that at first one 
person detached himself from the chorus, 
and, with mimic gesticulation, related his 
story either to the chorus or in conversntion 
with it. if the story thus acted required 
more than one person, they were all t«pre- 
sented in succession bv the same actor, and 
there was never more than one pei-eon on the 
Stage at a time. This custom was retuhed 
by Thespis and Phrynichus. Aeschylus in- 
troduced a second and a third actor ; and thte 
number of three actors was but «^om ex- 
ceeded in any Greek drama. The three reg- 
ular actors were distinguished by the techni- 
cal names of irpcjraytJvtOT^t dtvrepayuvic- 
TTjQy and TpiTaycjvKTTTfgt which indicated the 
more or less prominent part which an actor 
had to perform in the drama. 

The female characters of a {day tft^to al- 
ways performed by young men. A diitinct 



class of persons, who made acting on the 
stage their precession, was unknown to the 
Greeks during the period of their great drama- 
tists. The earliest and greatest dramatic 
poets, Thespis, Sophocles, and probably Aes- 
chylus also acted m. their own plays, and in 
all probability as protagotiistae. It was not 
thought degrading in Greece to per^^rm on the 
stage. At a later period persons began to de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the profession 
f»f actors, anddistingnisfaedindividaafs received 
even as early as the time of Demosthenes ex- 
orbitant sums for their performances. 

2. Roman. The word hiHrh^ by which the 
Roman actor was called, is said to have been 
formed from the Etruscan hitur, wluch signi 
fied a ludio or dancer. In the year 364 h. c. 
Rome was visited by a plague, and as no hu- 
man means could stop it, the Romans are said 
to have tried to avert the anger of the gods by 
scenic plays (ludi scenici), which, until then, 
had been unknown to them; and as there 
were no persons at Rome prepared for such 
performances, the Romans sent to Etruria for 
thiem. The first histriones, who wore thus 
introduced from Etruria^ were dancers, and 
performed ttoir movements to the accompani- 
ment of a flute. Ronmn youths afterwards 
not only imitatod these dancers, but also re- 
cited rude and jocose verses, adapted to thye 
movements c^ the^dance and Uie melody of the 
flute. This kind of amusement, which was 
the basis of the Roman drama, remained un- 
altered until the tnne ctf Livius Andronicus, 
who introduced a slave upon the stage for the 
purpose of singing or reciting the recitative, 
while he himself performed the appropriate 
dance and gesticulation. A forther 9tiep in 
the development of the drama, which is like- 
wise ascribed to Livius, was, that the dancer 
and reciter carried on a dialogue, and acted a 
story with the accompuiiment of the flute 
The name histrio, which originally signified a 
dancer, was now applied to the actors in tto 
drama.^ The at^anae were played by free 
bom Romans, while the regidar drama was 
left to the histriones, who formed a distinct 
class of persons. The histriones were not citi 
tens ; tJiey were not contained in the tr^es, 
nor allowed to be enlisted as soldiers. in the 
Roflian legions ; and ifany citizen entered the 
prc4fe0sion of an histrio, he, on this account, 
was excluded from his tribe. The histriones 
were therefore always either freedmen, stran- 
gers, or slaves, and many passages of Roman 
writers show ^t they were generally held in 
great contempt Towards the close of the re- 

giiblic it was only eueh men as Cicero, v^io, 
y their Greek education, raised themselves 
above the prejudices of their countrymen, and 
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uiued the per8oa.no less than the talents of 
an Aesopus and a Roscius. But notwithstand- 
ing this low estimation in which actors were 
generally heldjdistinguished individuals among 
them attracted immense crowds to the thea- 
tres, and were exorbitantly paid. Roscius 
alone received every dav that he performed 
one thousand denarii, and Aesopus left his son 
^a fortune of 200.000 sesterces, which he had 
acquired soleiv by his profession. 

The pay of tne actors was called lUcart which 
word was perhaps confined originally to the 
payment made to those who took part in the 
religious services celebrated in groves. 

HONO'RES, the high offices of the state 
to which qualified individuals were called by 
the votes of the Roman citizens. The word's 
** magistratus " and " honores " are sometimes 
coupled together. The capacity for enjoying 
the honores was one of the distinguished 
mark^ of -citizenship. [Civitas.] 

Honor was distinguished from munus. The 
latter was an office connected with the ad- 
ministration of the state, and was attended 
with cost {sumptus) but not with rank {digni- 
taa). Honor was properly said deferri^ dari • 
munus was said imponi. A person who held 
a magistratus might be said to discharge mu- 
nera, Dutonly as incident to the office, for tlje of- 
fice itself was the honor. Such munera as these 
were public games and other things of the kind. 

HOPLI'TAE. rExBEClTUS, p. 143.] 

HORA. [Dies.] 

HOROLO'GIUM (6poX6yiov), the name of 
the various instruments by means of which the 
ancients measured the time ofthe day and nig:ht. 
The earliest and simplest horologia of which 
mention is made,were called polos (ttoXo^) and 
gnomon {yvuuLuv). Both divided tne day into 
twelve equal parts, and were a kind of sun- 
dial. The gnomon^ which was also called sioi- 
cheion {aTOtx^Lov\ was the more simple of the 
two, and probably the more ancient. It con- 
sisted of a staffer pillar standing perpendicular, 
in a place exposed to the sun ((T/c<d^7/pov), so 
that the length of its shadow might be easily as- 
certained. The shadow of the gnomon was 
measured by feet, which were probably marked 
on the place where the shadow fell. In later 
times the name gnomon was applied to any 
kind of sun-dial, especially to its finger which 
threw the shadow, and thus pointed to the hou r. 

The polos or heliotropion (^Xtorpdfrtov), on 
the other hand, seems to have been a more 
perfect kind of sun-dial; but it appears, never- 
theless not to nave been much used. It con- 
sisted of a banin OieKOulg), in the iniddle of 
which the perpendicular staff or finger {yvu- 
4tov) was erected, and in it the twelve parts 
af the day were marked by lines. 



Another kind of horologium was thec(»My- 
dra {KXe^lfvdpa). It derived its name from 
nXircTSLv and vdup^ as in its original and sim- 
ple form it consisted of a vessel with several 
little openings {Tpvirfifiara) at the bottom, 
through which the water contained in it es- 
caped, as it were, by stealth. This instru- 
ment seems at first to have been used only for 
the purpose of measuring the time during 
which persons were alldWed to speak in, the 
courts of justice at Athens. It was a hollow 
globe, probably somewhat flat at the top part, 
where it bad a short neck {aiX6c)t like that 
of a bottle, through which the water was 

Eoured into it. This opening might be closed 
y a lid or stopper (trtJ/fo), to prevent the 
water running out at the bottom. As.th^time 
for speaking in the Athenian courts was thus 
measured by water, the orators frequently use 
the term vdup instead of the time allowed to 
them. An especial officer (6 k4> vdo>p) was 
appointed in the courts for the purpose of 
watching the clepsydra, and stopping it when 
any documents were read,whereby the speaker 
was interrupted. The time, and consequently 
the Quantity of water allowed to a speaker, de- 
pended upon the importance of the case. 

The cleps}dra used in the courts of justice 
was. properly speaking, no horologium ; but 
smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same 
simple structure,A<rere undoubtedly used very 
early in families for the purposes of ordinary 
life, and for dividing the day into twelve equal 
parts. In these glass clepsydrae the division 
mto twelve parts must have been visible, either 
on the glass globe itself, or in the basin into 
which the water flovjred. 

The first horologium with which the Ro- 
mans became acquainted was a sun-dial (sola- 
rium, or horologium sciothericum), and was said 
to have been brought to Rome by Papirius 
Cursor twelve years before the war with 
Pyrrhus. But as sun-dials were useless when 
the sky was cloudy, P. Scipio Nasica, in his 
censorship, 159 B.C., established a public clep- 
sydra, which indicated the hours both of day 
and night. This clepsydra was in aftertimes 
generally called solarium. After the time of 
Scipio Nasica several horoloeia, chiefly sola- 
ria, seem to have 4>een erected in various pub- 
lic places at Rome. 

Clepsydrae were used by the Romans m their 
camps, chiefly for the purpose of measuring 
accurately the four vigiliae into which the 
night was divided. 

The custom of using clepsydrae as a check 
upon the speakers in the courts of justice at 
Rome, was introduced by a law of Un. Pom- 
peius, in his third consulship. Before that 
time the speakers had been under no resttic* 
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tioDs, but spoke as long as they deemed proper. 
At Rome, as at Athens, the time allowed to 
the speakers, depended upon the importance 
of the case. 

HOSPITIUM {^evl<t, irpo^evla), hospital- 
ity, was in Greece as well as at Rome, of a 
twofold nature, either private or public, in so 
&r as it was either established between indi- 
viduals, or between two*states. (Hospitium 
privatum, and hospitiian publuMm, ^evla and 
vpo^evla-) 

In ancient Greece the stranger, as such 
i^hfo^ and hottis), was looked upon as an 
enemy; but whenever he appeared among 
another tribe or nation without any sign of 
hostile intentions, he was considered not only 
as one who required aid, but as a suppliant, and 
Jupiter was the protecting deity of strangers 
and suppliants (Zevf ^eLviog), On his arrival, 
therefore, the stranger was kindly received, 
and provided with every thing necessary to 
make him comfortable. It seems to have been 
customary for the host, on the departure of , 
the stranger, to break a die {iLarpdyako^) in 
two, one naif of which he himself retained, 
while the other half was given to the stranger; 
and when at any future time they or their de- 
scendants met, they had a means of recogniz- 
ing each other, and the hospitable connection 
was renewed. Hospitality thus not only ex- 
isted between the persons who had ori^^inally 
formed it, but was transferred as an inheri- 
tance from father to son. 

What has been said hitherto, x)nly refers to 
hospitium privatum ; but of far greater import- 
ance was the hospitium publicum {'irpo^evla, 
sometimes simply ^evia) or public hoppitality, 
which existed between two states, or between 
an individual or afJEimily on the one hand, and 
a whole state on the other. Of the latter kind 
of public ho^itality many instances are re- 
corded, such as that between the Pisistratids 
and Sparta, in which the people of Athens had 
no share. The hospitium publicum among 
the Greeks arose undoubtedly from the hos- 
pitiuta privatum, and it may nave originated 
in two ways. When the Greek tribes were 
governed by chieftains or kings, the private 
hospitality existing between the ruling fami- 
lies of two tribes may have produced similar 
relations between their subjects, which, after 
the abolition of the kingly power, continued 
to exist between the new republics as a kind 
of political inheritance of former times. Or a 
person belonging to one state might have either 
extensive cpnnections with the citizens of an- 
other state, or entertain great partiality for the 
other state itself, and thus offer to receive all 
those who came from that state either on pri- 
vate or public business, and to act as their 



patron in his own city. This he at first did 
merely as a private individual, but the state to 
which he offered this kind service would na- 
turally soon recognize and reward him for it. 
When two states established public hospital- 
ity, and no individuals came forward to act aa 
the representatives of their state, it was ne- 
cessary that in each state persons should be 
appointed to show hospitality to, and watch 
over the interests of, all persons who came 
from the state connected by hospitality. The 
persons who were appointed to this office as 
the recognized agents of the state for which 
they acted were called proxeni (7rp6^evot)y but 
those who undertook it voluntarily etheloprox- 
eni (ideXoirpo^evoi.) 

Tne office of proxmus, which bears great 
resemblance to that of a modem consul or 
minister-resident, was in some cases heredi- 
tary in a particular family. When a state ap- 
pointed a proxenus, it either sent out one of 
Its own citizens to reside in the other state, or 
it selected one of the citizens of this state, 
and conferred upon him the honour of prox- 
enus. The former was, in early times, the 
custom of Sparta, where the kings had the 
right of selecting from among the Spartan 
citizens those- whom they wished to send out 
as proxeni to other states. But in subsequent 
times this custom seems to have been given 
up, for we find that at Athens the famuy of 
Callias were the proxeni of Sparta, and at 
Argos, the Argive Alciphron. 

The principal duties of a proxenus were to 
receive those persons, especially ambassadors, 
who came from the state which he represent- 
ed ; to procure for them admission to the as- 
sembly, and seats in the theatre ; to act as the 
patron of the strangers, and to mediate be- 
tween the' two states if any disputes arose. 
If a stranger died in the state, the proxenus 
of his country had to take care of the property 
of the deceased. 

The hospitality of tl^e Romans was, as in 
Greece, either hospitium privatum or publi- 
cum. Private hospitality with the Romans, 
however, seems to have fcieen more accurately 
and legally defined than in Greece. The 
character of a hospes, i. e. a person connected 
with a Roman by ties of hospitality, was 
deemed even more sacred, and to have greater 
claims upon the host, than that of a person 
connectM by blood or affinity. The relation 
of a hospes to his Roman friend was next in 
importance to that of a cliens. The obliga- 
tions which the connection of hospitality with 
a foreigner imposed upon a Roman, were to 
receive in his house his hospes when travel- 
ling ; and to protect, and, in case of need, to 
represent him as his patron in the conrU ol 
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{ustice. Private hospitalit^y thus gaVe to the 
lospes the ckims upon his host which the 
client had on his patron, but without any de- 
gree of the dependence implied in the ciien- 
tela. Private hospitality was established be- 
tween individuals by mutual presents, or by 
the mediation of a third person, and hallowed 
by religion ; for Jupiter hospitals was thought 
to watch over the ius hospitii, as Zevc ^iviog 
did with the Greeks, and the violation of it 
was as great a crime and impiety at Rome as 
in-Greece. When hospitality was formed, the 
two friends used to divide between themselves 
a tessera hospitaUsy by whic^h, afterwards, they 
themselves or their descendants — ^for the con- 
nection was hereditary as in Greece — might 
recognize one another. Hospitality, when 
thus once established, could not be dissolved 
except by a formal declaration {renunticuio), 
and in this case the tessera hospitalis was 
broken to pieces. 

Public hospitality seems likewise to have 
existed at a very early period among the na- 
tions of Italy ; but the first direct mention of 
public hospitality being established between 
Kome and another city, is after the Gauls had 
departed from Rome, when it was decreed 
that Caere should be rewarded for its good 
services by the establishment of public hospi- 
tality between the two cities. The public hos- 
pitality after the war with the Gauls gave to 
the Caerites the right of isopolity with Rome, 
that is, the civitas without the sufiragium and 
the honores. [Colonia.] In the later times 
of the republic we no longer find public hos- 
pitality established between Rome and a fo- 
reign state ; but a relation which amounted 
to the same thing was introduced in its stead, 
that is, towns were raised to the rank of mu- 
nicipia, and thus obtained the civitas without 
the sufiragium and the honores ; and when a 
town was desirous of forminp^ a similar rela- 
tion with Rome, it entered into clientela to 
some distinguished Roman, who then acted 
as patron of thejclient-town. But the custom 
of granting the honour of hospes publicus to 
a distinguished foreigner by a decree of the 
senate, seems to have existed down to the end 
of the republic. His privileges were the same 
as those of a municeps, that is, he had the 
civitas but not the sufiragium or the honores. 
Public hospitality wasi, like the hospitium pri- 
vatum, hereditary in the family of the person 
to whontvit had been granted. 

HOUR.^ [Dibs.] 

HOUSES. fDoMDs.] 

HYACrNTHlA {i)e,KLvdia), agreat national 
festival, celol)rated every year at Amyclae by 
the Ainvclaeans and Spartans,, probably in 
honour lif tli« .\niyclaean Apollo and Hyacin- 
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thustogethcr. This Amyclaean Apollo, how- 
ever, with whom Hyacinthus was assimilated 
in later times, must not be confounded with 
Apollo, the national divinity of the Dorians. 
The festival was called after the youthfulhcro 
Hyacinthus, who evideiUly derived his name 
from the flower hyacinth (the emblem of death 
among the ancient Greeks), and whom Apollo 
accidentally struck dead with a quoit. The Hy- 
acinthia lasted for three days, and began pn 
the longest day of the Spartan month Heca- 
tombeus, at the time when tender flowers, op- 
pressed by the heat of the sun, drooped their 
languid heads. On the first and last day of 
the Hyacinthia, sacrifices were ofiered to the 
dead, and the death of Hyacinthus was la 
mented. During ihese two days nobody w6re 
any garlands at the repasts, nor took bread, 
but only cakes and similar things, and when 
the solemn repasts were over, everybody went 
home in the greatest quiet and order. The 
second day, however, was wholly spent in 

Eublic rejoicings and amusements, such as 
orse-races, dances, processions, &c. The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclaeans and Lacedaemonians is seen 
from the fact, that the Amyclaeans, even when 
they had taken the field against an enemy, 
always returned home on the approach of the 
season of the Hyacinthia, that they might not 
be obliged to neglect its celebration ; and that 
in a treaty with Sparta, b. c. 421, the Atheni- 
ans, in order to show their good-will towards 
Sparta, promised every year to attend the 
celebration of this festival. 

HYDRIAPHO'RIA (idpiatfiopia), was the 
carrying of a vessel with water (vdpto), which 
service the married alien (^iroiKoi) women 
had to perform to the married part of the fe- 
male citizens of Athens, when they walked to 
the temple of Minerva in the great procession 
at the Panathenaea. 



JA'CULUM. [Hasta.] 

JANUA {dvpa\ a door. Besides being ap- 
plicable to the doors of apartments ih the in- 
terior of a house, which were properly called 
ostia, this term more especially aenoted the 
first entrance into the house, t. e., the front 
or street door, which was also called anticum, 
and in Greek dvpa aiXeiog, ai2.£iai avXio^^ 
or iiifXia. The houses of the Romans com- 
monly had a back-door, called posticum, posti- 
cOf ox postictday and in Greek irapdOvpa, dim. 
irapa&vpiov. 

The door-way, when complete, consisted 
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of four indispensable parts ; the threshold, or 
sill (liment /Sr^XoCt o^a^) ; the lintel (jugvmen- 
turn, limen superum) ; and the two jambs {po»t' 

The door itself was called forit or valva^ 
and in Greek aavtf, k^iaid^i or d^rpov. 
These words are commonly found in the plu- 
ral, because the door- way of every building, 
of the least importance contained two doors 
folding together. Wh*n fori» is used in the 
singular, it denotes one of the folding doors 
only. 

The fastenings of the door (eUtugtrat dKeev) 
commonly consisted in a bolt (pegstdus ; ft&v 
dako^t KCToxevc* K^eWpov), placed at the 
base of each /om, so as to adnut of being 
pushed into a socliet madtf in the sill to re- 
ceive it. 

By night, the front door of the house was 
farther secured by means of wooden and some- 
times an iron bar («era, repagnlay fiox^d^) placed 
across it, and inserted into sockets on each 
side of the door-way. Hence it was neces- 
sary to remove the bar (tov fior^v napdijte- 
petv) in order to open the door (reserare.) 

It was considered improi)er to enter a house 
without giving notice to its inmates. This 
notice the Spartans gave by shouting; the 
Athenians and all other nations by using the 
knocker, or more commonly by rapping with 
the knuckles or with a stick {xpoveiVt kStt- 
reiv). In the houses of the rich a porter 
{janitor f cwtosy dvpopog) was always m at- 
tendance to open the door. He was com- 
monly a eunucn or a slave, and was chained 
to his post. To assist him in guarding the 
entrance, a dog was universally Kept near it, 
being also attached by a chain to the wall ; 
and in reference to this practice, ttie warning 
cave caiieniy eiKa/Sod r^v /rth^rt, was sometimes 
written near the door. The appropriate name 
for the portion of the house immediately be- 
hind the door (Ovpov)* denotes that it was a 
kind of apartment; it corresponded to the 
hall or lobby of our houses. Immediately ad- 
joining it, and close to the front door, there 
was in many houses a small room for the 
porter. 

IDUS. [Calindarium.] 

IGNOMPNIA. [CwrrsoR ; Infamia.] 

IGNCBILES. INovi Homines.] 

IMA'GO, a representation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person. Among the Ro- 
mans those persons who hid filled any of the 
higher or corule magistracies of the state, 
had the right of making images of themselves 
(itt* imaginum), which privilege was permitted 
to no one else. These images were made of 
wax, and painted, and were likenesses of the 
nersons they represented, down to the shoul- 
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ders. They were preserved with great care 
in cases in the atria of houses, and were only 
brought out on solemn occasions, as, for in- 
stance, on occasion ef the funeral of a mem- 
ber of the family. Hence the word knaginet 
is frequently used as equivalent to nobihty of 
birth, and homo multarum inkaginum signifies a 
person of great nolnlity, many of whose an- 
cestors had held the higher offices of the 
state. NobUesy therefore, were men who had 
such images in their family, and ignobikt thoae 
who had not. TNovi Hohinbs.] 

IMPERA'TOR. [Impbriuh.] 

IMPE'RIUM, was under the republic a 
power, without which no military operatioii 
could be carried on as in the name and on 
the behalf of the state. It was not incident 
to any c^ce, and was always specially con- 
ferrea by a lex curiata, that is, a lex passed 
in the.comitia curiata. Consequently, not 
even a consul could act as commander of an 
army, unless he were empowered by a lex 
curiata. It could not be neld or exercised 
within the city in the republican period ; but 
it was sometimes conferred specially upon 
an individual for the day of his triumph with- 
in the city, and at least, in some cases, by a 
plebiscitum. 

As opposed to potettag, imperimi is the pow- 
er which was conferred by the state upon an 
individual who was appointed to command 
an army. The phrases eongularig potegtag and 
emgidare imnerium might both be properly 
used ; but tne expression tribunitia potegtag 
only could be usea, as the tribuni never re- 
ceived the imperium. 

In respect of his imperium, he who received 
it was styled imperator. After a victory it 
was usual for the soldiers to salute their com- 
mander as imperator, but thte salutation nei- 
ther gave nor confirmed the title, since the 
title as a matter of course, was given with 
the imperium. Under the republic the title 
came properly after the name ; thus Cicero, 
when ne was proconsul in Cilicia, could prop- 
erly style himself M. Tullios Cicero Impera- 
tor, for the term merely elpressed that he 
had the imperium. The eii^>erors Tiberius 
and Claudius reftiied to assume the praeno- 
men of imperator, but the use of it as a prae- 
nomen became establislied among their suc- 
cessors. 

The term imperium was applied in the re- 
publican period to express the sovereignty of 
the Roman state. Thus Gaul is said by Cice- 
ro to have come under the imperium and ditio 
of the pQpulus Romanus. 

IMPLU'VIUM. [DoMUs, p. 125.] 

IMPHISONMENT. [Cabcbb.] 

IMPU'BES. An infans was incapable of 
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doing any IsgtX act Axx imimbea, who had 
passed the limits of infantia, could do any 
tegal act with the auctohtas of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubertas, a person 
obtained the full power over his property, and 
the tutela ceased : he could also aispose of 
his property by will ; and he coykl contract 
marriage. Pubertas, in the case of a male, 
was attained with the completion of the four- 
teenth, and in a female, with the completion 
«>f the twelfth year. 

Upon attaining the age of puberty a Ro* 
man youth assumed the toga viriiis, but until 
;hat time he wore the toga praetexta, the 
broad purple hem of which (praetexta) at once 
distinguisned him from other persons. The 
toga viriiis was assumed at the LiberaUa in 
Che month of March, and though no age ap- 
pears to have been positively fixed wr the 
ceremony, it probably took place as a general 
rule on the feast which next followed the 
completion of the fourteenth year ; thoush it 
IS certain that the completion of the lour- 
:eenth year was not always the time observed. 
Still, so long as a male wore the praetexta, 
tie was impubes, and when he assumed the 
woga viriiis, he was pubes. 

INAUGURATIO, was in general the cere- 
diony by which the augurs obtained, or en^ 
deavoured to obtain, the sanction of the gods 
to something which had been decreed by 
man ; in particular, however, it was the cere- 
mony by which things or persons were con- 
secrated to the gods, whence the terms dedi- 
catio and consecratio were sometimes used as 
synonymous with inauguratio. Not only 
were priests inaugurated, but also the higher 
magistrates^ who for this purpose were sum- 
moned by the augurs to appear on the capi- 
161, on the third day after their election. This 
inauguraUo conferred no priestly dignity upon 
the magistrates, but was merely a method of 
obtaining the sanction of the gods to their 
election, and gave them the right to take aus- 
picia ; and on important emergencies it was 
their duty to make use of this privilege. 

I'NDUTUS. [Amictus.] 

INFA'MIA, was a consequence of condem- 
nation for certain crimes, and also a direct 
consequence of certain acts, such as adultery, 
prostitution, appearing on the public stage as 
an actor, &e. A person who became infamis 
lost the.suffragium and honores, and was de- 
graded to the condition of an aerarian. Infamia 
should be distinguished from the Nota Cen- 
Moria, &e consequence of which was only ig- 
naminia. [Censor.] 

INFANS, INFA'NTIA. In the Roman law 
there were several distinctions of age which 
wero made with reference to the capacity for 
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doing Iml acts:-*!. The first period was 
from birm to the end of the seventh year, du- 
ring which time persons were called infanteg. 
or Qmfari non potnuu. H. The second period 
was from the end o( seven years to the end of 
fourteen or twelve years, according as the per- 
son was a male or female, during which per- 
sons were defined as those Qui /on possum. 
The persons mcluded in these first two classes 
were Impuberes. 3. The third period was from 
Uie end of the twelfth or fourteenth to the end . 
of the twenty-fifth year, during which period 
persons were ilWo/e«cente<,AdMtet. The persons 
mcluded in these three classes were minores 
XXV annis or annorum, and were often, for 
brevity's sake, called minores only [Cuba- 
tor] ; and the persons included in the third 
and fourth class were P%tberes, 4. The fourth 
period was from the age oi twenty-dve, during 
which persons were Majores. 

INFE'RIAE. [FuNus, p. 164.] 

I'NFULA, a flock of white and red wool, 
which was slightly twisted, drawn into the 
form of a wreath or fillet, and nsed by the Ro- 
mans for ornament on festive and solemn oc- 
casions. In sacrificing it was tied with a white 
band [Vitta] to the head of the victim and 
also of the priest. 

INGF'NUI, were those free men who weie 
bom free. Consequently, freedmen (Ubertini) 
were not ingenui, thougn the sons of libertini 
were ingenui ; nor could a libertinus by adop- - 
tion. become ingenuus. The words ingmwu 
and libertinus are often opposed to one another : 
and the title of freeman (^t^er), which would 
comprehend UbertimtSt is sometimes limited by 
the addition of ii^enuus {liber et ingenuus.) 
Under the empire a person, not ingenuus 
by birth, could be made ingenuus by the em- 
peror. 

INK. [Atrambntum.] 

INN. [Caupona.] 

INQUILINUS. lExsiLiUM, p. 149.] 

I'NSTITA (Treptffddiov), a flounce; a fillet. 
The Roman matrons sometimes wore a broad 
fillet with ample folds, sewed to the bottom of 
the tunic and reaching to the instep. Tlie use 
of it indicated a superior regard to decency 
and propriety of manners. 

TN SUL A was, properly, a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houses by a common wall. 
An faisula, however, generally contained sev- 
eral separate houses, or at least separate apart- 
ments or shops, which were let to different 
families; ana hence the word domus under 
the emperors seems to be applied to the house 
where a family lived, whether it were an in- 
sula or not, and insula to any hired lodgings. 

INTERCE'SSIO was the interfesenoe of a 
magistratup to whon) aq appei^ [Apfi^^Tiol 
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was made. The object of the interceseio was 
to put a stop to proceedings, on the ground of 
iniormahty or other, sufficient cause. Any 
magistratus might intercedere, who was of 
cqufti rank with or of rank -superior to the 
magistratus from or against whom the ajppel- 
latio was. Cases occur in which one or the 
praetors interposed (tnrerce««t{) against the pro- 
ceedings of his colleague. The intercessio is 
most frequently spoken of with reference to 
• the tribunes^who originally had not jurisdictio, 
but used the intercessio for the purpose of 
preven^ng wrong which was offered to a per- 
son in their presence. The intercessio of the 
tribunes of the plebs was auxilium, and it 
might be exercised either injure or in judicio. 
The tribune out intereesnt could prevent a ju- 
dicium from being instituted. The tribunes 
could wily use the intercessio to prevent exe- 
cution of a judicial sentence. A single tribune 
could effect this, and against the opinion of 
his colleagues. 

INTERCrSI DIES. [Dibs.] 

INTERDIGTtJM. " In certain cases (cer- 
tig ex causii) the praetor or proconsul, in the 
first instance {f/rincipaHier)^ exercises his au- 
thority for the termination of disputes. This 
he chiefly does when the dispute is about 
possession or quasi-possession ; and the ex* 
ercise of his authority consists in ordering 
something to be done, or forbidding something 
to be done. The fortnulae and the terms 
which he uses on such occasions, are called 
either iiUerdicta or deereta. They are called 
decreta when he orders something to be done, 
as when he orders something to be produced 
{exhiheri) or to be restored: they are called 
interdicta when he forbids something to be 
done, as when he orders that force shall not 
be used against a person who is in possession 
rightfully {sine vitio\ or that nothing shall be 
done on a piece of sacred ground. Accord- 
ingly all interdicta are either restitutoria, or 
eihibitoria, or prohibitoria." 

This passage, which is taken from Gains, 
the Roman jurist, contains the essential dis- 
tinction between an actio and an interdictum. In 
the case of an actio, the praetor pronounces 
no order or decree, but he gives a judex, whose 
business it is to investigate the matter in dis- 
pute, and to pronounce a sentence consistently 
with the formula, which is his authority for 
acting. In the case of an actio, therefore, the 
praetor neither orders nor forbids a thing to be 
done, but he says, Judicium deAo. In the case 
of an interdict, the praetor makes an order 
that something shall be done or shall not be 
«one, and his words are accordmgly words of 
command ; ReaHtuas, Bxibeas, Vwn Jieri veto. 
IS imnudiau interposition of the praetor it 
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appropriately expressed by the word j>rinc9 
jMliter. ( 

INTEREST OF MONEY. [Fbnus.] 
INTERPRES. an mterpreter. This class 
of persons became vfery numerous and neces- 
sary to the Romans as their empire extended. 
In large mercantile towns the interpreters, 
who formed a kind of agent ^rough whcnn 
business was done, were sometimes very nu- 
merous. 

All Roman praetors, proconsuls, and quaes- 
tors who were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of a provlhce, had to carry on all their 
ofllcial proceedings in the Latin language, and 
as they could not be expected to be acquaint- 
ed with the language w the provincials, they 
had always among their servants [Appari 
tores] one or more interpreters, who were 

generally Romans, but in most cases un- 
oubtedly fr«edmen. These interpreters had 
not only to officiate at the conventus [Con- 
VENTDs], but also explained to the Roman 
governor everything which the provincials 
might wish to be laid before him: 

INTERREGNUM. {Intbrrex.] 

INTERREX. This office is said to have 
been instituted on the death of Romulus, when 
the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves, instead of electing 
a king. For this purpose, according to Livy, 
the senate, which then consisted of one hun- 
dred members, was divided into ten decuries ; 
and from each of these decuries one senator 
was nominated. These together formed a 
board' of ten, with the title of Interreges, each 
of whom enjoyed in successicm the regal 
power and its badges for five days ; and if no 
king was appointed at the expiration of lifty 
days, the rotation began anew. The period 
during which they exercised their power was 
called an Interregnum. These ten interreges 
were the Decern Primif or ten leading senators, 
of whom the first was chief of the whole 
senate. 

The interreges agreed among Hhemselves 
who should be proposed as king, and if the 
senate approved of their choice, they sum- 
moned the assembly of the curiae, and proposed 
the person whom they had previously agreed 
upon ; the power of the curiae waa confined 
to accepting or rejecting him. 

Interreges were appomted under the repub- 
lic for holding the comitia for the election of 
the consuls, when the consuls, through civil 
commotions or other causes, had been unable 
to do so in their year of office. Each heW the 
office for only five days, as under the kmgs. 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the first 
interrex ; more usually by the second or third ; 
but in one instuice we read of en eLeventh, 
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and in another of a foarteenth intenrez. The 
interreges under the republic,, at least from 
r. c. 482, were elected by the senate from the 
whole body, and were not confined to the 
decern primi or ten chief senators, as under 
the kings Plebeians, however, were not ad- 
missible to this office; and consequently, 
when plebeians were admitted into the senate, 
the patrician senators met without the ple- 
beian members to elect an interrex. For this 
reason, as well as on account of the influ- 
ence which the interrex exerted in the elec- 
tion of the magistrates, we find that the tri- 
bunes of the plebs were strongly opposed to 
the appointment of an interrex. The interrex 
had jurisdictio. 

Interreges continued to be appointed occa- 
sionally till the time of the second Punic war, 
but after that time we read of no interrex, till 
the senate, by command of Sulla, created an 
interrex to hold the comitia for his election 
as dictator, b. o. 82. In b. c. 55 another in- 
terrex was appointed, to hold the comitia in 
which Pompey and Crassus were elected 
consuls ; ana we also read of interreges in 
B. c. 53 and 52, in the latter of which years 
an interrex held the comitia in which Pompey 
was appointed sole consul. 
' rSTHMIA {nadfiia^ the Isthmian games, 
one of the four great national festivals of the 
Greeks. This festival derived its name from 
the Corinthian isthmus, where it was^ held. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmia 
were celebrated in honour of Neptune ; and 
this innovation is ascribed to Theseus him- 
self. The celebration of the Isthmia was 
conducted by the Corinthians, but Theseus 
had reserved for his Athenians some honour- 
able distinctions: those Athenians who at- 
tended the Isthmia sailed across the Saronic 
gulf in a sacred vessel {deu>plg)t and an hono- 
rary place (Trpoedpia)^ as large as the sail of 
their vessel, was assigned to them during the 
celebration of the games. In times of war 
between the two states a sacred truce was 
conclnded, and the Athenians were invited 
to attend at the solemnities. These games 
were celebrated regularly every other year, 
in the first and third years of each Olympiad. 
After the fall of Corinth, in 146 b. o., the Si- 
cyonians were honoured with the privilege 
of conducting the Isthmian games ; but when 
the town of Corinth was rebuilt by Julius 
Caesar, the right of conducting the solemni- 
ties was restored to the Corinthians. 

The season of the Isthmian solemnities 
was, like that of all the great national festi- 
vals, distinguished by general rejoicings and 
feasting. The contests and games of the 
Isthmia were the same as those at Olympia, 
Q 
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and embraced all the varieties of athletic per- 
formances, such as wrestling, the pancratium, 
together with horse and chariot racing. Mu- 
sical and poetical contests were likewise car* 
ried on, and in the latter women were also 
allowed to take part. 

The prize of a victor in the Isthmian games 
consisted at first of a garland of pine-leaves, 
and afterwards of a wreath of ivy. Simple 
as such a reward was, a victor in these games 
gained the greatest distinction and honour 
among his countrymen; and a victory not 
only rendered the individual who obtained it 
a subject of admiration, but shed lustre over 
his family, and the whole town or community 
to which he belonged. Henice Solon estab- 
lished by a law, that every Athenian who 
gained the victory at the Isthmian games 
should receive from the public treasury a re- 
ward of one hundred drachmae. His victory 
was generally celebrated in lofty odes, called 
Epinikia, or triumphal odes, of which we still 
possess some beautiful specimens among the 
poems of Pindar. 

JUDEX, JUDI'CIUM. A Roman magis- 
tratus generally did not investigate the facts 
in dispute in such matters as were brought 
before him : he appointed a judex for that 
purpose, and gave him instructions. [Actio.] 
Accordingly, the whole of civil procedure was 
expressed by the two phrases Jus and Judici- 
um, of which the former comprehended all 
that took place before the magistratus (m 
jure)i and the latter all that took place before 
the judex (in judicio). 

In many cases a single judex was appoint- 
ed: in othere, several were appointed, and 
they seem to have been sometimes called re- 
cuperatores, as opposed to the single judex. 
Under certain circumstances the judex was 
called arbiter: thus judex and arbiter are 
named together in the Twelve Tables. 

A judex when appointed was b<M3nd to dis- 
charge the functions of the office, unless he 
had some valid excuse {exctuatio). Therewere 
certain seasons of the year when legal busi- 
ness was done at Rome, and at these times 
the services of the judices were required 
These legal terms were regulated according 
to the seasons, so that there were periods of 
vacation. 

When the judex was appointed, the pro- 
ceedings in jure or before the praetor were 
terminated. The parties appeared before the 
judex on the third day {comperendinatie), unr 
less the praetor had deferred the judicium for 
some- sufficient reason. The judex was gen- 
erally aided by advisere (juri»eonsuUi) learned 
in the law, who were said ^>n consiUo adetse ; 
but the judex alone was empowered to givn 
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judgment The matterwas first briefly stated 
to uie judex (causae coi^wttOt coUecHo) and the 
advocates of each party supported his cause 
in a speech. Witnesses were produced on 
both sides, and examined orally : the witness- 
es on one side were also cross-examined by 
the other. 

After all the evidence was given and the 
advocates had finished, the judex gave sen- 
tence : if there were several judices, a major- 
ity decided. If the matter was one of diffi- 
culty, the hearing might be adjourned as often 
as was necessary (am^Uatio) ; and if the judex 
could not come to a satistactorv conclusion, 
he might declare this upon oath, and so re- 
lease hhnself from the difficulty. This was 
done by the form of words rum hquere (N. L.). 
The sentence was pronounced orally, and was 
sometimes first written on a tablet. If the 
defendant did not make his appearance after 
being duly summoned, judgment might be 
given against him. 

According to Cieero, all judicia had for 
their object, either the settlement of disputes 
between individuals (e<mtrov«r$iae\ or the pun- 
ishment (^crimes (mai^icia). This refers to 
a division of judicia, whion appears in the 
jurists, iolo judicia p»Mica and judicia priveUa. 
The former, the judicia pubUca, succeeded to 
the judicia popuU of the early republican pe- 
riod: the latter were so called because in 
them the populus acted as judices. Origi- 
nally the kmgs presided in all criminal cases, 
and the consuls succeeded to their authority. 
But after the passing of the Lex Valeria 
(B. c. 507), which gave an appeal to the pop- 
uhis (that is, the comitia curiata) from the 
magistratus, the consul could not sit in judg- 
ment on the caput of a Roman citizen, but 
such cases were tried in the comitia, or per- 
sons were appointed to preside at such in- 
quiries, who were accordingly called Quaen- 
tmts or Quo^'teresparricidii or rerum capitalium. 
In course of time, as such cases became of 
more freouent occurrence, such quaestiones 
were mkae perpetual, that is, particular ma- 
gistrates were appointed for the purpose. It 
was eventually determined, that while the 
frmetorurbamu and jterefrwu should continue 
to exercise their usual jurisdictions, the other 
praetors should preside at public trials. In 
such trials any person might be an accuser 
{accusator). The praetor generally presided 
as quaesitor, assisted by a judex quaestionis, 
and a body of judices called his consilium. 
The judices were generally chosen by lot out 
of those who were qualified to act ; but in 
some cases the accuser and the accused (,reu») 
bad the privilege of choosing {edere) a certain 
number of judices out of a large number, who 



were thence called EdititU, Both the accu 
sator and the reus had the privilege of re- 
jecting or challenging (rejicere) such judices 
as they did not like. In many cases a lex 
was passed for the purpose of regulating the 
mode of procedure. 

The judices voted by ballot, at least gener^ 
ally, and a majority determined the acquittal 
or condemnation of the accused. Each judex 
was provided with three tablets {talndae)^ on 
one of which was marked A, Absolvo ; on a 
second C, Condemno; and on a third N. L., 
JViw liquet. The judices voted by placing one 
of these tablets in the urns, which were then 
examined for the purpose of ascertaining the 
votes. It was the duty of the magistratus to 
pronounce the sentence of the judices ; in the 
case of condemnation, to adjudge the legal 
penalty ; of acquittal, to declare him acquit- 
ted ; and of doubt, to declare that the matter 
must be farther investigated (amp/tu« cogno- 



A judicium vepuli^ properly so called, was 
one in which the case was tried in the comitia 
curiata, but afterwards in the comitia centu- 
riata and tributa. The accuser had to be a 
magistratus, who commenced it by declaring 
in a contio that he would on a certain day ac- 
cuse a certain person, whom he nameo, oi 
some offence, which he also specified. This 
was expressed by the phrase diem dicen. If 
the offender held any high office, it was neces- 
sary to wait till his time of service had ex- 
pired, before proceedings could be thus com- 
menced against him. The accused was re- 
auired to give security for his appearance on 
le day of trial ; the security was called vade* 
in a causa capitalis, and praedes when the 
penalty for the alleged offence was pecuniary, 
if such security was not jp^ven, the accused 
was kept in confinement. If nothing prevented 
the inquiry from taking place at the time fixed 
for it, the trial proceded, and the accuser had 
to. prove his case by evidence. The investi- 
gation of the facts was called anquisiiio with 
reference to the proposed penalty: accord- 
ingly, the phrases pecunia, camie or capitis an- 
fuirere, are used. When tne investigation 
was concluded, the magistratus promulgated 
a rogatio, which comprehended the charge 
and the punishment or fine. It was a rule ot 
law that a fine should not be imposed together 
with another punishment in the same rogatio. 
The rogatio was made public during three 
nundinae, like any other lex, and proposed at 
the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile before 
the votes were taken ; or he might make his 
d^ence. 
Th9 offences which were the chief subject 
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of judick populi and pnbliea were majesUe, 
adulteria and stapra, parncidium, falaum, vis 
publica and privata, peculatus, repetundae, 
amiMtus. 

With the passing of special enactments for 
the pnnishment of particular offences, was 
introduced the practice of forming a body of 
judices for the trial of such offences as the 
enactments were directed against. The Allmm, 
Judicwn was the body out of which judices 
were to be chosen. It is not known what was 
the number of the body so constituted, but it 
has been conjectured that the number was 
3d0, and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the phrase Dwuriw Ju- 
dieum is explained. It is easy to conceive that 
the judicia populi, properly so called, would 
be less frequent, as special leges were framed 
for particular ofiences, the circumstances of 
which could be betterinvestigated by a smaller 
body of judices than by the assembled people. 
The Lex Servilia (b. c. 104) enacted that the 
)udices should not be under thirty nor above 
sixty 3rears of age« that the accuser and ac- 
cused should severally propose one hundred 
judices, and that each might reject fifty from 
the list of the other, 00 that one hundred 
would remain for the trial. Up to b. c. 122, 
the judices were always senators, but in this 
year the Sempronia liex of C. Gracchus took 
the judicia from the senators and rave them to 
the equites. This state of things lasted nearly 
fifty years, till Sulla (b.c. 80) restored the ju- 
dicia to the senate, and excluded the equites 
from the album judicum. A Lex Aurelia (b. c. 
70) enacted that the judices should be chosen 
from the three classes— of senators, eouites, 
and tribuni aerarii ; and accordingly the ju- 
dicia were then said to be divided between the 
senate and the equites. The tribuni aerarii 
were taken from the rest of the citizens, and 
were, or ought to have been, persons of some 
property. Thus the three decuriae of judices 
were formed; and it was either in conse^ 
juencc of the Lex Aurelia or some other lex, 
t&t. instead of one urn for all the tableto, the 
decuriae had severaUy their balloting ^im, so 
that the votes of the three chisses were known. 
It is not known if the Lex Aurelia deteimined 
the number of judices in any given case. The 
Lex Pompeia de Vi, and De Ambitu (b. 0. 62) 
determined that eighty judices were to be se- 
lected by lot, out of whom the accuser and 
the accused might reject tliirty. In the case 
of Clodins, in the matter of the Bona Dea, 
there were fifty-six judices. It is conjectured 
that the number fixed for a given case, by the 
Lex Aurelia, was seventy judices. 

Augustus added to the existmg three decu- 
riae judkmm a fourth decuria, called that of 
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the JDucenaru, who had a lower pecuniary 
qualification, and only decided in smaller mat- 
ters, Caligula added a fifth decuria, in order 
to diminish the labours of the judices. 

JUDGES, Greek [Dicastis], Roman [Ju- 
dex.] -> 

JU'GERUM, a Roman measure of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadth, contain- 
ing therefore 28,800 square feet. It was the 
double of the Actw Quadratus^ and from this 
circumstance, according to some writers, it 
derived its name. [Actus.] The uncial di- 
vision [As] was applied to the jvgervm^ its 
smallest part being the acrupulMm. of 10 feet 
square,=slOO square feet Thus the jugerum 
contained 288 scrupula. The jugerum was 
the common: measure of land among the Ro- 
mans. Two jugera formed an keredtum, a hun- 
dred heredia a cewhaioy and ioxxt centuriat a sal 
tus. These divisions were derived from the 
original assignment of landed property in 
which iviQ jugera were given to each citizen 
as heritable prq[>erty. 

JUGUM iXyydCi ivy6v)j signified in general 
that which joined two things together, such as 
the transverse beam which united the upright 
posts of a loom, the cross-bar of a lyre, a scue- 
beam* ^c, but it denoted more especially the 
yoke by which ploughs and carnages were 
drawn. The following woodcut ^ws two 
examples of the yoke : the upper one is pro- 
vided with two collars, the lower one with 
excavations cut in the yoke, in order to give 
more ease and freedom to the ttiimals. The 
latter figure shows the method of tying the 

Jroke to the pole (f«m»» A^tc^) by means of a 
eathem strap. 
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The yrord jugum is often used to signify sla- 
very, or the condition in which men are com- 
pelled, against their will, like oxen or horses, 
to labour for others. Hence, to express sym- 
bolically the subjugation of conquered nations, 
the Romans made their captives pass under a 
yoke {tubjugum mittere), which, however, was 
not made like the" yoke used in drawing car- 
riages or ploughs, but consisted of a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 
upn^t. 

JURIS'DICTIO, signifies generally the au- 
thority of the magistrate *^qui jus dicit," and 
is mostly applied to the authority of the prae- 
tor in civil cases, such as the giving ol the 
formula in an actio and the appointment of a 
judex. [Actio,] 

JUS. The law peculiar to the Roman state 
is sometimes called Jtu Civile Romanorumj but 
more frequently Jus Civile only. The Jut 
Qmritivm is equivalent to the Jns Civile Ro- 
manorum. The jua civile of the Romans is di- 
visible into two parts, jua civile in the narrower 
sense, and jua pontificiumj or the law of reli- 
gion. This opposition is sometimes expressed 
by the words Jua and Faa. The law of re- 
ligion, or the Jua Poniificiunif wa^ under the 
control of the pontilices, who in fact originally 
had the control of the whole mass of the law ; 
and it was only after the separation of the jus 
civile in its wider sense into the two parts of the 
jus civile, in its narrower sense, and the jus 
pontificium, 4hat each part had its proper and 
peculiar limits. Still, even after the separa- 
tion, there was « mutual r^ation between 
these two branches of law ; for instance, an 
adrogatio was not valid by the jus civile unless 
it was valid by the jus pontificium. Again, 
jus pontificium, in its wider sense, as the law 
of religion, had its subdivisions, as into jus 
augurum, pontificium, &c. 

JUS CI Vi'LE. [Jus.] 

JUS LA^U. [CiviTAs ; Latinitas.] 

JUS PONTIFICIUM. [Jus.] 

JUS QUJRI'TIUM. [Jus.] 

TUSTITIUM. [FuNUs, p. 164.] 

K. SbbC. 



L. 

LA'BARUM. [SiGNA Militaria.] 
LACERNA(^avdvaf ,uav($t^),a cloak worn 
by the Romans over the toga. It differed 
from thepaenulain being an open garment 
like the Greek pallium,^nd fastened on the 
right shoulder by means of a buckle (fibula), 
whereas the paenula was what is called a 
veatimentum clauattm with an opening for the 
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head. The Lacerna appeara to have been 
cortmonly used in the army. In the time of 
Cicero it was not usually worn in the city, 
but it soon afterwards became quite common 
at Rome. 

The lacerna was someUmes thrown over 
the head for the purpose of concealment ; but 
a cucuUua or cowl was generally used for that 
purpose, which appears to have been fre- 
Guentlv attached to .he lacerna, and to have 
toimea a part of the dress. 

LACI'NIAE, the angular extremities of 
the toga, one of which was brought round 
over the left shoulder. It was generally tuck- 
ed into the girdle, but sometimes was allowed 
to hang down lo<)se. 

LACO'NICUM. [Balneum, p. 49.] 

LACU'NAR. [Domus, p. 127,] 

LAENA (r^lva), a woollen cloak, the 
cloth of which was twice the ordinary thick- 
ness, shaggy upon both sides, and worn over 
the pallium o^uie toga for the sake of warmth. 

In later times the laena seems, to a certain 
extent, to have been worn as a substitute for 
the toga. 

L AMPADEPHO'RIA ( Xa/tirqitfiftdpla ) , 
torck'bearing, LampaDEDROMIA {XoftnaOTfdpO' 
fila), torph-race, and often simply Lampas (Ao/^- 
Tra^ ), was a game common throughout Greece. 

At Athens we know of five celebrations of 
this game: one to Prometheus at. the Pro- 
metheia, a second to Minerva at the Pana- 
thenaea, a third to Vulcan at the Hephaes- 
teia, a fourth to Pan, and a fifth to the Thra- 
cian Diana or Bendis. The three former 
are of unknown antiquity ; the fourth was in- 
troduced soon after the battle of Marathon ; 
the last in the time of Socrates. 

The race was usually run on foot, horses 
being first used in the time of Socrates ; some- 
times also at night. The preparation for it 
was a principal branch of the Gymnaaiarchiat 
so much so indeed in later times, that Xom- 
padarchia {T^^mizadapxto), seems to have been 
pretty much equivalent to the Chfmnaaiarchia. 
The gymnasiarch had to provide the lampas, 
which was a clmdlestick with a kind of shield 
set at the bottom of the socket, so as to shel- 
ter the flame of the candle ; as is seen in the 
following woodcut, 
taken front a coin. 
He had tiIso to pro- 
vide for the training 
of the runners, which 
was of no slight con- 
sequence, for the race 
was evidently a se- 
vere one, with other 
expenses, which on 
th^ whole were very 
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heavy, so that Isaeus classes this office with 
the choregia and trirrarchiaj and reckons that 
it had cost him 12 minae. 
LAMPAS. [Lampadbphobu.] 

LAMPS. [LUCKRNA.I 

LA'NCEA. [Hasta.] 

LANISTA. [Gladiatobbs.] 

LANX, a large dish, made of silver or some 
other metal, and sometimes embossed, used 
at splendid entertainments to hold meat or 
fruit ; and consequently at sacrifices and fu- 
neral banquets. 

LA'QUEAR. rDoMus, p. isrr.] 

LARENTAlilA, sometimes vnrittcn LA- 
RENTINA'LIA and LAURENTA'LIA, a 
Roman festival in honour of Acca Larentia, 
the wife of Faustulus and the nurse of Rom- 
ulus and Remus. It was celebrated in De- 
cember, on the 10th before the calends of Jan- 
uary. 

LARGITIO. [Ambitus.! 

LATERNA or LANTERNA (/ttv^t, Av 
yvoiJyof, in liater Greek, <(Hiv6c)t a lantern. 
Two oronze lanterns, constructed with nicety 
and sluU, have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii One of them is 
represented in the annexed woodcut. Its 
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form is cylindrical. Within is a bronze lamp 
attached to the centre of the base, and pro- 
vided with an extinguisher shown on the 
right hand of the lantern. The plates are of 
translucent horn. A front view of one of the 
two upright pillars is shown on the left hand. 
LATICLA'VII. [ClavusJ 
LATI'NAE FE'RIAE. [Feriae.] 
LATI'NITAS, LABIUM, JUS LA'TII. 
All these expressions are used to signify a 
edrtain status intermediate between that of 
Q3 



cives and peregrini. Before the passing of 
the Lex Julia de Civitate (b. c. 90) the above 
expressions denoted a certain nationality, and 
as part of it a certain legal status with refer- 
ence to Rome ; but after the passing of that 
lex, these expressions denoteo only a certain 
status, and had no reference to any national 
distinction. About the year b. c. 89^ a Lex 
Pompeia gave the jus Latii to all the Trans- 
padani, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taining the Roman civitas by having filled a 
magistratua in their own cities. To denote 
the status of these Transpadani, the word 
Latinitas was used, which since the passing 
of the Lex Julia had lost its proper significa- 
tion ; and this was the origin of that Latini- 
tas which thenceforth existed to the time of 
. Justinian. This new Latinitas or jus Latii 
Was given to whole towns and countries ; as, 
for instance, by Vespasian to the whole of 
Spain. 

It is not certain wherein this new Latinitas 
diflbred from that Latinitas which was the 
characteristic of the Latini before the passing 
of the Lex Julia. It is, howpver, clear that 
all the old Latini had not the same right with 
respect to Rome; and that they could ac- 
quire the civitas on easier terms than those 
by which the new Latinitas was acquired. 

L ATRU'NCULl {neaaot, fv<l>oi), draughts. 
The invention of a game resembling draughts 
was attributed by the Greeks to Palamedes ; 
and it is mentioned by Homer. There were 
two sets of men, one set being black, the other 
white or red. Being intended to represent a 
miniature combat between two armies, they 
were called soldiers {milites)^ foes {hostet)^ 
and marauders {latronet, dim. UUrunculi) : also 
calculi^ because stones were often employed 
for the purpose. The Romans often had 
twelve Imes on the draught-board, whence 
the game so played was called duodedmacripta. 

LAUDA'TIO. [FuNUS, p. 162.] 

LAURENTA'LIA. [Larbntalia.] 

LAWS. [Lex.] 

LECTrCA {Mvfit kXivISiovj or <^peiov), 
was a kind of couch or litter, in which per- 
sons, in a lying position, were carried from 
one place to another. They were used for 
carrying the dead [FuNU*] as well as the 
living. The Greek lectica consisted of a bed 
or mattress, and a pillow to support the head, 

E laced upon a kind of bedstead or couch. It 
ad a roof, consisting of the skin of an ox, 
extendinir over the couch and resting on four 
posts. Theaides of this lectica were covered 
with curtains. In the republican period it 
appears to have been chiefly used b^ women, 
and by men only when they were in ill health. 
When this kind of lectica was introduced 
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among tfae Romans, it was chiefly used in 
travelling, and very seldom in Rome itself. 
But towards the end of the republic, and un- 
der the empire, it was commonly used in the 
city, and was fitted up in the most splendid 
manner. Instead of curtains, it was frequently 
closed on the sides with windows made of 
transparent stone {lapis tnecularitl, and was 
Bfovided with a pillow and bed. When stand- 
mg, it rested on four feet, generally made of 
wood. Persons were carried in a lectiea by 
•laves {lecticam^, by means of poles (atseres) 
attached to it, but not fixed, so that they might 
easily be taken off when necessary. The 
aomber of lecticarii employed in carrying one 
lectiea varied according to its size, and the 
display of wealth which a person might wish 
to make. The ordinary number was probably 
Iwo ; but it varied from two to eight, and the 
lectiea is called hexaphoron or oetapheron, ac- 
cording as it was carried by six or eight 
persons. The following woodcut represents 
a Itetica. It is taken from the tombstone of 
M; Antonius Antius. 




LECTISTEHNIITM. Sacrifices behig of 
the nature of feasts, the Greeks and Romans, 
on occasion of extraordinary solemnities, 
placed images of the^ods reclining on couch- 
es, with tables and viands before them, as if 
they were really partaking of the things of- 
iSsred in sacrifice. This ceremony was called 
a kctutemium. The woodcut here introduced 
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exhibits a couch employed on one of these 
occasioils. It has a cushion covered by a 
cloth hanging in ample folds down each side. 
This beautiful ptUwHar is wrought altogether 
in white marble, and is some what, more than 
two feet in height. 

LECTUS (Xirocy KXlvtf* eM\ a bed. The 
complete bed (evvn) of a wealthy Greek in 
later times generally consisted of the follow- 
ing parts: — xXlvrf, ii^Lrovoiy tvXeujv or Kvi^ 
Xov, irpocKetkaXeioVt and orpuflaTa. 

The KAivTi is, properly speaking, merely the 
bedstead, and seems to have consisted only of 
posts fitted into one another and resting upon 
four feet. At the head part alone there was a 
board {hvaKkivrpov or kTrlKXivrpov) to sup- 
pert the ihIIow and prevent its falling out. 
Sometimes, however, the bottom part of a 
bedstead was likewise protected by a board, 
so that in this case a Greek bedstead resem- 
bled what we call a French bedstead. 

The bedstead was pro ided with girths 
(rovoft hrlrovoit Keipia) on which the bed or 
mattress («ve^a^,ov, rvXeiovi koivUci or rvXif) 
rested. The cover or ticking of a mattress 
.was made of linen or woollen cloth, or of 
leather, and the usual material with which it 
was filled was either wool or dried weeis. 
At the head part of the bed, and supported by 
the ifrlK^ivrpoVf lay a round pillow {irposKe- 
f^^tov) to support the head. 

The bed-covers {aroofiaTa) were generally- 
made of cloth, whicn was very thick and 
woolly, either on one or on both sides. 

The beds of the Romans (lecti ctiHeulares) 
in the earlier periods of the republic were pro- 
bably of the same description as those used in 
Greece ; but towards the end of the republic 
and during the empire, the richness and mag- 
nificence of the beds of the wealthy Romans 
for surpassed everything we find described in 
Greece. The bedstead was generally rather 
high, so that persons entered the bed {teandere, 
oBcendere) by means of steps placed beside it 
iteamnum). It was sometimes made of metal, 
and sometimes of costly kinds of wood, or ve- 
neered with tortoise shel 1 or ivory ; its feet (Jul- 
ehra) were frequently of silver or gold. The 
bed or mattress (cukitasndtorufi) rested upon 
girths or strings {rettet^faadaej institae, or>^ 
nee), which connected the two horizontal srae- 
posts of the bed. In beds destined for two 
persons, the two sides are distinguished by 
difierent names; the side at which persons 
entered was open, and bore the name sponda ; 
the other side, which was protectea by a 
boar4, wa^ called ptuteua. The two sides of 
such a bed are also distinguished by the names 
tontt exterior and tome interior, or eponda arlS- 
nor and opomda interior ; and from these ex- 
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I it is not inqMTobable that such lecti 
I two beds or mattresses, one for each per- 
son. Mattresses were in the earlier times 
filled with dry herbs or straw, and such beds 
continued to be used by the poor. But in 
sobeeqoent times wool, and, at a still later 
period, fieatfaers, were used by the wealths 
for the beds as well as the pillows. The cloth 
or ticking {tiMrimenhtm or inv w lueru m) with 
whidi the becb or m a ttres se s were covered* 
was called tond, totally Untemi^ or aeg^stre. 
The blankets or counterpanes {vestei gtragidae^ 
gbragmla, peristrotimttt, peripeUumtUa) were in 
the houses of weakhr Romans of the most 
costly description, ana generally of a purple 
colour, and emtooiderbd with beautiful ngures 
lA gold. Corers of tUs sort were c^ed peri- 
nttaamata AttaUcOt because they were saw to 
haye been first used at the court of AttalUs. 
The pillows were l^ewise covered with mag- 
nificent casings. 

The Uctmt geniaiu or mdversw was the bridal 
bed,^which stood in the atrium, opposite the 
ianua, whence it derived the epithet adverna. 
It vras generally high, with steps by its side, 
and in later times beautifully aaomed. 

Respecting the lectus funebris see Funus, 
p. 161. An account of the disposition of the 
couches used at entertainmenU is given under 

TaiCLINltlM. 

LEGA'TIO LI'BERA. [Legatus, p. 188.] 
LEGA'TUS, from %o, a person commis- 
aioDed or deputed to do certain things. Tbejr 
may be divided into three classes : — 1. Legati 
or ambassadors sent to Rome by foreign na- 
tions; 2. L^ti or ambassadors sent from 
Rome ta ibrei^ nations and into the provin- 
ces ; 3. Legati who accompanied the Roman 
generals into the field, or the proconsuls and 
praetors into the provinces. 

1. Foreign legati at Rome, from whatever 
country they came, had to go i6 the temple of 
Saturn, and de[K)sit their names with tiie 
quaestors. Previous to their admission into 
Uie city, foreign ambassadors seem to have 
been obliged to give notice from what nation 
they came and for what purpose ; for several 
mstances are mentioned^ in which ambassa- 
dors were prohibited from entering the city, 
especially m case of a war between Rome and 
the state from which they came. In such 
cases the ambassadors were either not heard 
at all, and obliged to quit Italy, or an audience 
was given to them by the senate (ttnahtt hga- 
tit datmr) outside the city* in the temple of 
Bellona. This was evidently a sign of mis- 
trust, but the ambassadors were nevertheless 
tMated as public guests, and some public villa 
outdde the city was sometimes assigned for 
thei* reception. In other ca«ee» however^ as 



soon as the r^M)rt of the landing of foreign 
ambassadors on the coast of Italy was brought 
to Rome, especially if they were persons of 
great distinction, or if they came from an ally 



of the Roman people, some one of the inferior 
magistrates, or a legatus of a consul, was de- 
spatched by the senate to receive, and conduct 



mem to tlie city at the expense of the repub- 
lic. When ttey virere introduced into the 
senate by the praetor or consul, they first ex- 
plained what uiey had to communicate, and 
then the praetor invited the senators to put 
their questions to the ambassadors. The 
wh<rie transaction was carried on by interpre- 
ters, and in the Latin language. [Inter- 
PBEs.J After the ambassadors had thus been 
exammed, they were rMuested to leave the 
assembly of the senate, who now began to dis- 
cuss the subject brought before them. The 
result was communicated to the ambassadors 
by the praetor. In some cases ambassadors 
net only received rich presents on their de- 
parture, but were at the command of the 
senate conducted by a magistrate, and at the 
pubhc expense, to the frontier of Italy, and 
even farther. By the Lex Gabinia it was de- 
cree, that from the 1st of February to the Ist 
of March, the senate should everjr day give 
audience to foreign ambassadors. There was 
a place on the right-hand side pf the senate- 
house, called Graecostasis, in which foreign 
ambassadors waited. 

All ambassadtMTS, whencesoever they came, 
were considered by the Romans throughout 
the whole period of their existence as sacred 
and inviolable. 

2. Legati to foreign nations in the name of 
the Roman republic were always sent by the 
senate ; and to be appointed to such a mission 
was considered a great honour, which was 
conferred only on men of high rank or emin- 
ence: for a Roman ambassador had the 
powers of a magistrate and the venerable 
character of a priest. If a Roman during the 
performance of his mission as ambassador died 
or was killed) his memory was honored by the 
republic with a public sepulchre^ and a statue 
in the Rostra, The expenses during the jour- 
ney of an ambassador were, of course, paid by 
the republic ; and when he travelled through 
a province, the provincials had to supply him 
with everything he wanted. 

3. The third class of legati, to whom the 
name of ambassadors cannot be applied, were 
persons who accompanied the Roman generals 
on their expeditions, and in later times the 
governors of provinces also.. They are men- 
tioned at a very early period as serving along 
with the tribunes, under the consuls. They 
were nominated (UgiAatUm) by the consul or 
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the dictator under whom they served, but the 
sanction of the senate was an essential point, 
without which no one could be legally con- 
sidered a legatus. The persons appointed to 
this office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it was their duty to advise and 
assist their superior in all his undertaking, 
and to act in his stead both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. The legati were thus always 
men in whom th« consul placed great confi- 
dence, and were frequently his friends or re- 
lations ; but they had no power independent 
of the command of their general. Their num- 
ber varied according to the greatness or im- 
portance of the war, or the extent of the pro- 
vince : three is the smallest number that we 
know of, but Pompey, when in Asia, had fif- 
teen legati. Whenever the consuls were ab- 
sent from the army, or when a proconsul left 
his province, the legati or one of them took his 
place, and then had the insignia as well as' the 
power of his superior. He was in this case 
called legatus pro praetore, and hence we 
sometimes read that a man governed a pro- 
vince as legatus without any mention being 
made of the proconsul whose vicegerent he 
was. During the latter period of the repub- 
lic, it sometimes happened that a consul car- 
ried ^n a war, or a proconsul governed his 
province, through his legati, while he himself 
remained at Rome, or conducted some other 
more urgent affairs. 

When the provinces were divided at the 
time of the empire [Pbovincia], those of the 
Roman people were governed by men who 
had been either consuls or praetors, and the 
former were always accompanied by three 
legati, the latter by one. The provinces of 
the emperor, who was himself the proconsul, 
were governed by persons whom the emperor 
himself appointed, and who had been consuls 
or praetors, or were at least senators. These 
vicegerents of tlie emperor were called legati 
augusti pro praetore, legati praetorii, legati con- 
iiilareSf or simply le^Ui, and' th^, like the 
governors of the provinces of the Roman peo- 
ple, had one or three legati as their assistants. 

During the latter period of the republic it 
had become customary for senators to obtain 
from the senate the permission to travel 
through or stay in any province at the ex- 
pense of the provincials, merely for the pur- 
pose of managing and conducting their own 
personal affairs. There was no restraint as 
to the length of time the senators were allow- 
ed to avail themselves of this privilege, which 
was a heavy burden upon the provincials. 
This mode of sojourning in a province was 
called Ugaiio libera, because thbse who availed 
themselves oiF it enjoyed all the privileges of 
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a pubUc legates or ambassador, without hav 
ing any of his duties to perform. At the time 
of Cicero the privilege of legatio libera was 
abused to a very great extent Cicero, there- 
fore, in his consulship (b. c. 63) endeavoured 
to put an end to it, but, owing to the impo- 
sition of a tribune, he only succeeded in lim- 
iting the time of its tluration to one year. 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time, 
during which a senator might avail himself 
of the legatio libera to five years. 

LE'GIO. [ExERCiTus.] 

LEITU'RGIA OeiTovpyia, from ?^Itov, 
Ion. TifjiTov, ». e. onfioaLov, or, according to 
others, irpvTavelov), a liturgy, is the name of 
certain personal services wnich at Athens, 
every citizen, who possessed a certain amount 
of property, had to perform towards the state. 
These personal services, which in all cases 
were connected with considerable expenses, 
were at first a natural conseijuence of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had also to perform 
heavier duties towards the republic ; but when 
the Athenian democracy was at its height, 
the original character of these liturgies be- 
came changed, for, as every citizen now en- 
joyed the same rights and privileges as the 
wealthiest, they were simply a Um upon pro- 
perty connected with personal labour and 
exertion. 

All liturgies may be divided into two classes, 
1. ordinary or encyclic liturgies {kyKVKkioi 
^evrovpylai), and 2. extraordinary liturgies. 
The former were called encyclic because they 
recurred every year at certain festive sea- 
sons, and comprised the Choregia, Crymnmsiar- 
chia, Lamvadarehia, Architheoria, and Hestiasit. 
^Every Athenian who possessed three talents 
and above, was Subject to them, and they 
were undertaken in turns by the members of 
every tribe, who possessed the property qual- 
ification just mentioned, unless some one 
volunteered to undertake a liturgy for an- 
other person. But the law did not allow any 
one to be compelled to undertake more than 
one liturgy at a time, and he who had in one 
year performed a liturgy-, was free for the 
next, so that legally a person had to perform 
a liturgy only every other year. Those whose 
turn it was to undertake any of the ordinary 
liturgies, were always appointed by their own 
tribe. 

The persons who were «xempt from all 
kinds otliturgies were the nine archons, heir- 
esses, and orphans until after the commence- 
ment of the second year of their coming of 
age. Sometimes the exemption from litur- 
gies (dreXe/a), was granted to persons for 
especial ^merits towaros the republic. 
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The only kind- of extnunrdinary liturgy to 
which the name is properly applied, is the 
trierarchia (rpcffpa^ia) ; in the earlier times, 
however, the service in the armies was in re- 
aUty no more than an extraordmary liturgy. 
[See EisPHORA and Tribkaechia.] In later 
times, during and after the Peloponnesian 
war, when the expenses of a litui|;y were 
found too heavy for one person, we find that 
in many instances two persons combined to 
defray its expenses. Such was the case with 
the choragia and the trierarchy. 

LEMURA'LIA or LEMU'RIA, a festival 
for the souls of the departed, which was cel- 
ebrated at Rome every year in the month of 
May. It was said to ha ve^ been instituted by 
Romulus to appease the* spirit of Remus, 
whom he had slain, and to nave been called 
originally Remuha. It was celebrated at 
night and in silence, and during three alter- 
nate days, that is, on the ninth, eleventh, and 
thirteenth of May. During this season the 
temples of the gods were closed, and it was 
thought unlucky for women to marry at this 
time and during the whole month of May, 
and those who ventured to marry were be- 
lieved to die soon after, whence the proverb, 
men$e Maw malae nnbent^ Those who cel- 
ebrated the Lemuralia walked barefooted, 
washed their hands three times, and threw 
black beans nine times behind their backs, 
believing by this ceremony to secure them- 
selves against the Lemures. As regards the 
solemnities on each of the three days, we 
only know that on the second there were, 
games in the circus in honour of Mars, and 
that on the third day the images of the thirty 
Argei, made of rusbies, were thrown from the 
Pons Sublicius into the Tiber by the Vestal 
▼irgins. (^Aboei.I On the same day there 
was a festival of tne merchants, probably be- 
cause on this day the temple of Mercury had 
been dedicated in the year 495 b. c. 

LENAEA. [DioNYsiA.] 

LEX. Of Roman leges, viewed with re- 
ference to the mode of enactment, there were 
properly two kinds. Leges Curiatae and Leges 
Centuriatae. Plebiscita are improperly called 
leges, though thev were laws, and in the 
course of time haa the same effect as leges. 
[Plbbiscxtum.] 

Originally the leges curiatae were the only 
leges, and they were passed by the populus 
in Uie comitia curiata. After the establish- 
ment of the comitia centuriata, the comitia 
curiata fell almost into disuse ; but so long 
as the republic lasted, and even under Au- 
gustus, a shadow of the old constitution was 
preserved in the formal conferring of the im- 
perium by a lex^mriata only, and in the cere- 



mony of adrogation being effected only in 
these comitia. [Aboptio.] 

Those leges, properly so called, with which 
we are acquainted, were passed in the comi- 
tia centuriata, and were proposed (rogahmuur) 
by a magistratus of senatonal rank, after the 
senate had approved of them by a dec return. 
Such a lex was also designated by the name 
P<^^ Scitum. 

The word ngatio {from the verb rogo) pro- 
perly means any measure proposed to the 
legislative body, and therefore is equally ap- 
plicable to a proposed lex and a proposed pie- 
biscitum. It corresponds to our word billj as 
opposed to act. When the measure was pass- 
ed, it became a lex or plebiscitum ; though , 
rogations, after they had become laws, were ' 
sometimes, though improperly, called rogati- 
ones. A rogatio began with the wotds velitfs, 
jubeatis, &c., and ended with the words ita 
vos Quirites rogo. The corresponding expres- 
sion of assent to the rogatio on the part of 
the sovereign assembly was uti rogas. The 
phrases for proposing a law are rogare legem, 
legem, ferrst and rogaiionem promtdgare; the 
phrase rogationem accipere applies to the enact- 
ing body. The terms relating to legislation 
are thus explained by Ulpian the jurist — " A 
lex is said either rogari or ferri ; it is said ab- 
rogarit when it is repealed ; it is said derogari 
when a part is repealed ; it is said subro^ari^. 
when some addition is made to it ; and it is 
said abrogari^ when some part of it is changed." 

A onvtle^mm is an enactment that had for 
its ooject- a single person, which is indicated 
by the form of the word (f»rtin7egttiin) privas 
res, being the same as singtUae res. The wdrd 
privilegium did not convey any notion of the 
character of the legislative measures ; it might 
be beneficial to the party to whom it refen«d. 
or it might not Under the empire, the word 
is used in the sense of a special grant pro- 
ceeding from the imperial favour. 

The title of a lex was generally derived 
from the gentile name of the magistratus who 
proposed it, as the Lea: Hartensia from i\M dic- 
tator Hortensius. Sometimes the lex took its 
name from the two consuls or other magis- 
trates, as the Aeilia Calpumia, Aeliuj or Aelia 
Sentia, Papia or Papia Pcppaea, and others. 
It seems to have been the lashion to omit the 
wcnrd et between the two names, though in- 
stances occur in which it was used. A lex 
was also designated, with reference to its ob- 
ject, as the Liex Cmeia ds Donis U Muneribus, 
Lex Furia Testamentaria, Les Julia Municmalis^ 
and many others. Leges which relatedfto a 
common object, were often designated by a 
collective name, as Leges Agrariae, Judidariae, 
andothers. A lex sometimes took its name 
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from the chief contentS'Of Us firrt chapter, as 
Lex JuUa de Maritandi* Qrdmibus, Sometimes 
a lex comprised very various provisiious, re- 
lating to matters essentially dififerent, snd in 
that case it was called Lex Satura. 

The number of leges was greatly increased 
in the later part of the republican period, and 
Julius Caesar is said to have contemplated a 
revision of the whole body. Under him and 
Augustus numerous enactments were passed, 
which are known under the general name of 
Juliae Leges, It is often stated that no leges, 
properly so called, or plebiscita, were passed 
after the time of Augustus ; but this is a mis- 
take. Though the voting might be a mere 
^form, still the form was kept. Besides, vari* 
*ous leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the empire, such as the hex. Junia 
under Tiberius, the Lex Visellia, the Lex 
Manulia under Caligula, and a Lex Claudia 
on the tutela of women. It does Hot appear 
when the ancient forms of legislation were 
laid aside. 

A particular enactment is always referred 
to by its name. The following is a hst of the 
principal leges, prq>erly so called; but the 
list inclydea alsa various plebiscita and privi- 
legia :— 

ACI'LIA. [Rbpbtpndai.] 

ACI'LIA CALPU'RNlAor CALPU'RNIA. 

[AM9ITU8J 

AEBUTIA, of uncertain date, which with 
two Juliae Leges put an end to the Leges 
Actiones, except in certain cases. 

This or another lex of the same name, pn>- 
hihited the proposer of a lex, which created 
any office or power {amaio ae poteetae)^ from 
having such office or power, and even ex- 
cluded bis coUegae, cognati, and affines. 

AE'LIA. This lex and a Fufia Lex passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the city, 
gave to all the magistrates the obnunciatio, or 
power of preventing or dissolving the comitia, 
by observing the omens and declaring them to 
be unfavourable. 

AE'LIA S^N'TIA, passed in the time of 
Augustus (about a. d. 3). This lex contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of 

AEMrLIA. A lex passed in the dictator- 
ship of Mamercus Aemilius (a. c. 433), by 
which the censors were elected for a year and 
a half, instead of a whole lustrum. After this 
lex they had accordingly only a year and a 
half allowed them for holding the census and 
letting out the public works to farm. 

AEMrLlA.BAE'BIA. [Coxneua Bab- 

BIA.] 

AEMI^LIA. [LbOBS S^MTVABIAB.} 

AGRA'RIAE, the aarae of laws wliich bad 
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relation to the ager publicus, rAosR Publi- 
cus.] The-lno^4rapoitaBt of these are men- 
tioned under the names of their j^posers. 
[Appulbia; Cassia; Cornelia; Flaminia; 
Flavia ; JoLiA ; Lioinia; Sbmpbonia ; Sbb- 
vilia; ThoBia.] 

AMBITUS. FAmbitus.] 

ANNAOiIS or VI'LLIA, proposed by L. Vil- 
lius Tapblus in b.o. 179, fixed the age at 
which a Roman citizen might become a can- 
didate for the higher magistracies, h appears 
that until this Taw was passed, any office 
might be enjoyed by a citizen after completing 
his twenty-seventh year. The Lex Annalis 
fixed 31 as the age for the quaestorship, 37 for 
for the aedileship, ^ for the praetorship, imd 
43 for the consulship. 

A'NTIA. [SuMTUABiAB Leobs.] 

ANTCNIAE, the name of various enact- 
ments proposed or pasated by the influence <tf 
M. Antonius, after the death of the dictator 
J. Caesar. 

APPULEiA AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
tribune L. Appuleios Satuminus, b. c. lOi. 

APPULEIA FRUMENTA'RIA, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribune. 

APPULE'IA MAJESTA'Tia [Majbb- 

TASJ 

ATE'RNIA TARPEIA, B. c. 441. This 
lex empowered all magistrates to fine persons 
who resisted their authority ; but it ^ed the 
highest fine at two sheep and thir'y cows, or 
two cows and thirty -sheep, for the authorities 
vary in this. 

A'TIA DE SACERDO'TIIS(B.c.fi3), pro- 
posed by the tribune T. Atius Labienns, re- 
pealed the Lex Cornelia de Sacerdotiis. 

ATrNI A, of uncertain date, was a plebisci* 
turn which gave the rank of senator to a tri- 
bune. This measure probably originated with 
C. Atinius, who was tribune b. c. 130. 

AUFI'DIA. [Ambitus.] 

AURE'LIA (B.C. 70), enacted that the j_udi- 
ces should be chosen from the senators, equUes, 
and tribuni aerarii. [Judex, p. 183.] 

BAE'BIA (B. c. 192 or 180), enacted that 
four praetors and six praetors should be cho- 
sen alternately; but the law was not ob- 
served. 

CAECI'MA DE CENSCRIBUS or 
CENSO'RIA (B.C. 54), proposed by MetelHia 
Scipio, r^Maled a Clodia Lex (b. c. 58),which 
had prescribed certain regular forms of pro- 
eeeding for the censora nv exercising tneir 
functions as iilspectors of mores, and had re- 
quired the concurrence of both censors to in- 
mct the nota oensoria. When a senator had 
been already convicted before- an ordinary 

eonrt, the lex pennitted the ccnsoca to rer 

him from theaenate in a somBDary way. 
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CAECPLIA DB VECTIGA'LIBUS (b. c. 
62), released lands and harbours in Italy from 
the payment of taxes and dues (parHiria). 
The only yectigal lemakiing aftertlM passing 
of this lex was the Vicesima. 

CAECI'LIA DI'DIA (b. c. 98) forbadd the 
proposing of a Lex Satura, on the ground that 
the people might be compelled either to vote 
for something which they did not approve, or 
to reject something which they did approve, if 
it was proposed to them in this manner. This 
lex was not always operative. 

CAE'LIA. [Tabbllariae Leobs.] 

CALPU'RNJA DE A'MBITU. [Ambi- 

TOS.] 

CALPU'iUVIA DE REPETUNDIS. {Re- 

FETUNDAB.] 

CANULEIA (B.C. 445) established con- 
nubium between the patres and plebs, which 
had been taken away by the law of the Twelve 
Tables. 

CA'SSIA (B. c. 104), proposed by the tri- 
bune L. Cassius Longinus, did nut allow a 
person to remain a senator who had been con- 
victed in a judicium populi, or whose imperi- 
nm had been abrogated by the populus. 

CA'SSIA empowered the clictator Caesar 
to add to the number of the patricii, to prevent 
their extinction. 

CASS'IA AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
consul Sp. Cas^us, b. o. 486. This is said to 
liave been the first agrarian law. It enacted 
that of the land taken from the Hemicans, 
balf should be given to the Latins, and half to 
the plebs, and likewise that part of the public 
Isnd possiessed by the patricians should be dis- 
tributed among the plebeians. This law met 
with the most violent opposition, and appears 
not to have been earned. Cassius was ac- 
cused of aiming at the sovereignty, and was 
put to death. [ Aobb Fublicus.] 

CA'SSIA TABELLA'RIA. [Leges Ta- 

BBLLABIAE.] 

CA'SSIA .TERE'NTIA FRUMENTA'- 
RIA (B. c. 73) for the distribution of corn 
among the poor citizens and the purchasing 
ofit 

CI'NCIA DE DONIS ET MUNE'RIBUS, 
a plebiscitum passed in the time of the tribune 
M. Cincius Ahmentus (b. c. 204). It forbade 
a person to take anything for nis pains in 
pleading a cause. In the time of Augustus, 
the Lex Cincia was confirmed by a senatus- 
conaultum, and a penalty of four times the 
sum received was imposed on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time of 
Claudius, that an advocate was allowed to 
receive ten sestertia ; if hd took any sum be- 
yond that, he was liable to be prosecuted for 
npetundae. It appears that this permission 
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was so far restricted in Ttaiaa's tiine, that 
ikiB fee could not be paid till the work was 
done. 

CLO'DIAE, the name of various plebiscita, 
proposed by Clodius, when tribune, B.C. 59. 

Clodu ub Auspiciis prevented the magis 
tratus from dissolving the comitia tributa, by 
declaring that the auspices were unfavourable 
This lex therefore repKealed the Aelia and Fu 
fia. It also enacted that a lex might be passe* 
on the dies fasti [Ablia Lex.] 

Clobia DE Cbnsobib(7s. [Caecilia.] 

ClODIA DE CiVIBUS ROMANIS InTBREMP-, 

Tis, to the effect that '* qui civem Romanum 
indemnatum interemisset, ei aqua et igni in- 
terdiceretur.'* It was in consequence of this 
lex that the interdict was pronounced against 
Cicero, who considers the whole proceeding 
as a privilegium. 

Clodia Feumbntaria, bv which the com, 
which had formerly been sold to the poor citi* 
zens at a low rate was given. 

Clodia db Sodalitatibus or deCollb- 
oiis restored the Sodalitia, which had been 
abolished by a senatus-consultum of the year 
B. c. 80, and permitted the formation of new 
Sodalitia. 

There were other so-called Leges Clodiae, 
which were however privilegia. 

CORNE'LIAE. Various leges passed in 
the dictatorship of Sulla, and by his mfiuence, 
are so called. 

Agraria, by which many of the inhabitants 
of Etruria and Latium were deprived of the 
complete civitas, and retained only the com 
mercium, and a large part of their lands 
were made public, and given to military co 
lonists. 

De Falsis, affainst those who forged testa- 
ments or other deeds, and against those who 
adulterated or counterfeited the public coin, 
whence Cicero calls it imtamentoria and nmnr 
maria. 

JuDiciABiA. [Judex, p. 183.] 

Majestatis. [Majestas.] 

De Proscriptions et Proscriptis. 
[Proscbiptio.] 

Db Parricidio. [Parricida.] 

Db Sacerdotiis. [Sacerdos.] 

Db Sicarus et Venbpicis, contabEied pro- 
visions as to death or fire caused by dolus mo- 
luff and against persons going about armed 
with the intention of killing or thieving. The 
law not only provided for cases of poisoning, 
but containea provisions against those who 
made, sold, bought, possessed, or gave poison 
for the purpose of poisoning ; also a^inst a 
magistratus or senator who conspired m order 
that a person might be condemned in a judi' 
cmmpMieum, dec. 
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Unoiabia appears to huTe been a lex which 
lowered the rate of interest, and to have been 
passed about the same time with the Leges 
Sumptuariae of Sulla. 

There were also Leges Comeliae, which 
were proposed by the tribune C. Cornelius 
about B. c. 67, ana limited the edictal power 
by compellihg the praetors Jut dicert ex edictis 
mis penetuis. 

Another lex of the same tribune enacted 
that no one Ugibut soherehir^ unless such a 
measure was agreed on in a meeting of the 
senate at which two hundred members were 
present, and afterwards approved by the peo- 
ple ; and it enacted that no tribune shoulcf put 
his veto on such^ senatus-consultum. 

There was also a Lex Cornelia concerning 
the wills of those Roman citizens who died in 
captivity (ap%id hottet). 

CORNELIA BAE'BIA DE AMBITU, 
proposed by^ the consuls P. Cornelius. Cethe- 
gus and M. Baebius Tamphilus, b.c. 181. 
This law is sometimes, but erroneously, at- 
tributed to the consuls of the preceding year, 
L. Aemilius and Cn. Baebius. [Ambitus.] 

IHDIA. [Leges Sumtuabiab.I 

DOMI'TIA DE SACERDO'TIIS. [Sa- 

CBBDOS.]' , 

DUrLIA (B.C. 449), a plebiscitum proposed 
by the tribune Duilius, which enacted that 
whoever left the people without tribunes, or 
created a magistrate from whom there was 
no appeal {prcwtcatio)^ should be scourged and 
beheaded. 

DUl'LIA MAE'NIA, proposed by the tri- 
bunes Duilius and Maenius (b. c. 357), restored 
the old uncial rate of interest {unciarmmfe- 
ntM), which had been fixed by the Twelve Ta- 
bles. [Fenus.] The same tribunes carried a 
measure which was intended, in future, to pre- 
vent such unconstitutional proceedings as the 
enactment of a lex by the soldiers out of Rome, 
on the proposal of the consul. 

FA'BIA DE PLA'GIO. [Plagium.] 

FALCI'DIA. [Lex Voconia.] 

FA'NNIA. [Leges SuMTUARiAB.] 

FLAMI'NIA was an Agraria Lex fpr the 
distribution of lands in Picenum, proposed by 
the tribune C. Flaminius, in b. c. 228 according 
to Cicero, or in b. c. 232 according to Polybius. 
The latter date is the more probable. 

FLA'VIA AGRA'RIA, B. c. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pom]>ey's soldiers, 
proposed by the tribune L Flavins, who com- 
mitted the consul Caecilius Metellus to prison 
for opposing it. 

FRUMENTA'RIAE, various leges were so 
called which had for their object the distribu- 
tion of grain among the people, either at a low 
price or gratuitously. [Appolbia; Cassia 
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Terbmtia; Clodia; Liyia; Octayia ; StfM- 

PRONIA.] 

FUTIA DE RELIGICNE, b. c 61, was 
a privilegium which related to the trial of 
Clodius. 

FU'RIA or FU'SIA CANI'NIA limited 
the number of slaves to be manumitted by 
testament. 

FU'RIA or FU'SIA TESTAMENTA'- 
RIA, enacted that a testator should not give 
more than three-fourths of his property in le- 
gacies, thus securing one-fourth to the heres. 

GABI'NIA TABELLA'RIA [Lioes Ta- 
BEI4LABIAE.] 

There were various Gabiniae Leges, some 
of which were privilegia, as that for conferring 
extraordinary power on Cn. Pompeins for con- 
ducting the war against the pirates. 

A Gabinia Lex, b. c. 58, forbade all loans of 
money at Rome to legationes from foreign 
parts. The object of the lex was to prevent 
money being borrowed for the purpose of hn- 
bins the senators at Rome. 

GE'LLIA CORNE'LIA. b.c. 72. which 
gave to Cn. Pompeius the extraordinary 
power of conferring the Roman civitas on 
Spaniards in Spain, with the advice of his 
consilium. 

GENU'CIA, B.C. 341, forbade altogether 
the taking of interest for the use of money. 

HIERO'NICA was not a lex properly so 
called. Before the Roman conquest of Sicily, 
the payment of the tenths of wine, oil, and 
other produce had been fixed by Hiero ; and 
the Roman quaestors, in letting these tenths 
to farm, followed the practice which they 
found established. 

HORA'TUE ET VALE'RIAE. [Lbqbs 
Valbeiae.] 

HORTE'NSU DE PLEBISCI'TIS. [Lb- 
OEs PubliUae ; Plebiscitum.] 

Another Lex Hortensia enacted that the 
nundinae, which had hitherto been feriae, 
should be dies fasti. This was. done for the 
purpose of accommodating the inhabitants of 
the. country. 

ICI'LIA, b. c. 456, by which the Aventinus 
was assigned to the plebs. This was the first 
instance oi the ager publicus being assigned to 
the plebs. 

Another LexIcilia, proposed by the tribune 
Sp. Icilius, B. c. 470, had for its object to pre- 
vent all interrup^n to the tribunes while act- 
ing in the discharge of thdr duties. In some 
cases the penalty was death. 

JU'LIAE. Most of the Juliae Leges were 
passed in the time of C. Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. 

De Adultbbiis. (Adulterium.] 

Agrabia, b. c. ^, u the consulship of Cae- 
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Mr, for diatriimting the ager poblieos id Cam- 
pania among ^,000 poor citizens, who had 
each three children or/nore. 

Dr AiTBiTu. [Ambitus.] 

De Bonis Cbdendis. This lex provided 
that a debtor might escape all personal mo- 
lestation from h& creditors by giving up his 
property to them for the purpose of sale and 
distribution, it is doubtful if this lex was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of Au- 
gustusy though probably of the former. 

i>E CiYiTATB was passod in the consulship 
of L. Julius Caesar. and P. Rutilius Lupus, 

B. C. 90. [CiVITAS; FOEDBBATAK ClVI- 
TATBSJ 

Db Fbnobe, or rather De Pecuniis Mutuis 
or Creditis (b. c. 47), passed in the time of 
Julius Caesar. The object of it was to make 
an arrangement between debtors and credit- 
ors, for the satisfaction of th6 latter. The 
possessiones and res were to be estimated at 
the value which they had before the civil 
war, and to be surrendered to the creditors 
at that value ; whiktever had been paid for in- 
teiest was to be deducted frotn the principal. 
The result was, ^at the creditor lost about 
one-fourth of lus debt; but he escaped the 
loss usually consequent on civil disturbance, 
which would have been caused by novae ta- 
bulae. 

JuDiciARiAB. [Judex.] 

Db Libbbis Lboationibus. [Lboatus.] 

De Majbstatb. [Majestas.] 

MuMiciPALis, commonly called the Table 
of Heraclea. In the year 1732 there were 
found near the Gulf of Tarentum and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient Herac- 
lea, large fragments of a bronze table, which 
contained on one side a Roman lex, and on 
the other a Greek inscription. The whole is 
now in the Museo Borbouico at Naples. The 
lex contains various provisions as to the poUce 
of the city of Rome, and as to the constitu- 
tion of communities of Roman citizens (mufu- 
cwiat coloniact praefeUwrtUy fora^ coneiUabula 
cwium Rommnorum). It was accordingly m 
lex of that kind which is call^i Satura, and 
was probably passed in b. c. 44. 

Julia bt Papia Poppaea. Augustus ap-. 
pears to have caused a lex to be enacted about 
B. o. 18, which is cited as the />» J^a de 
MariUmdis Ordhubus^ and is referred to in the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was writ- 
ton in the year b. c. 17. The object of this 
lex was to regulate marriages, as to which it 
contained numerous provisions ; but it ap- 
pears not to have come into operation till the 
year b. c. 13. In the year a. p. d, and in the 
consulship of M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Pop- 
paeus Secundus (co/wu/es nfecH), another lex 
R 
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was passed as a kind of amendment and anp. 
plement to the former lex, and hence arose 
the title of Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, by 
which this lex is often quoted. Tne lex is 
often variously quoted, according as reference 
is made to its various provisions : sometimes 
it is called Lex /«Zta, sometimes Pappia Pop^ 
paeUf sometimes Lex JtUia et Papia, sometimes 
Lex de Maritandit OrdinUme, from the chapter 
which treated of the marriages of the sena- 
tors, sometimes Lex C^ducariA, Decinuuria,6cc, 
from the various chapters. 

The Lex Julia forbade the marriage of a 
senator or .senator's children vrith a libertina. 
with a woman whose father or mother had 
followed an ars Indicra, and with a prosti- 
tute ; and also the marriage of a Ub^^tinus 
with a senator's daughter. > 

In order to promote marriage, various pen- 
alties were imposed on those who lived m a 
state of celibacy {caelibatua) after a certain 
age, and various privileges were given to 
those who had three or more chilchen. 

A candidate for the public offices who had 
several children was preferred to one who had 
fewer. After the passing of this lex, it be- 
came usual for the senate, and afterwards the 
emperor (princeps), to give occasionally, as a 
privilege to certain persons who had not chil- 
dren, the same advantage that the lex secured 
to those who had children. This was called 
the Ju$ Libenrvm, and sometimes the Jua 
trium Liberorum. 

Db Pbovinciis. [Pbovinciab.] 

Repetundabuic. [Repetundae.] 

SUMTUARIAE. [LeOBS SU|ITUARIAB.] 

Theatralis, which permitted Roman equi^ 
tes, in case they or their parents had ever had 
a census equestris, to sit in the fourteen rows 
(qtuU%iordecim ordinet) fixed by the Lex Roscm 
Theatralis, b. c. 69. 

De Vi Publica and Pbivata. [Vis.] 

ViCBSIMABIA. rVlCESIMA.] 

JU'NIA DE PEREGRraiS, proposed 
B. c. 126, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, 
banished peregrini from the city. 

A lex of C. Tannius, consul b. c, 122, con- 
tained the same provisions resoecting Uie 
Latini and Italici; and a lex of C. Papius, 
perhaps b. c. 65, contained the same respect- 
ing all persons who were not domiciled in 
Italy. 

JU'NIA LICI'NIA. [Licinia Junu.] 

JU'NIA NORBA'NA, of uncertain date, 
but probabl]r about a. d. 17, enacted that when 
a Roman citizen had manumitted a slave with- 
out the iiequisite formalities, the manumission 
should not in all cases be ineffectual, but the 
manumitted person should have the status ol 
aL^tinus. 
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JU'NIA REPETUNDA'RUM. [Repe- 
tundaeJ ~ ^ , ^ , T 

LAETOHiA, the false name of the Lex 
Plaetoria. [Cubator.] 

Sometimes the lex proposed by Volero for 
electing plebeian magistrates at the comitia 
tributa is cited as a Lex Laetoria. 

LICrNU DE SODALITIIS. [Ambi- 

TUS.l 

LKII'NIA JU'NIA, or, as it is sometraies 
called, Junia et Licinia, passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Licinius Mnrena and Junius Sila- 
nus, E. c. 62, enforced the Caecilia Didia, in 
connection with which it. is sometimes men- 
tioned. 

LICI'NIA MU'CIA DE CIVIBUS RE- 
GUNDIS passed in the consulship of L. Li- 
cinius Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola, b. C. 
95. enacted a strict examination as to the 
title to citizenship, and deprived of the exer- 
cise of civic rights all those who could not 
make out a good title to them. This mea- 
sure partly led to the Marsie war. 

LICI'NIA SUMTUAHIA. [Leges Sum- 

TUARIAE.] 

LICrNlAE, proposed by C. Licinius, who 
was tribune of the people from b. c. 376 to 
367, and who brought the contest between 
patricians and plebeians to a happy termina- 
tion. He was supported in his exertions by 
his colleague L. Sextius. The laws which 
he propo^ were: — 1. That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, 
but that consuls should be elected as in for- 
mer times, one of whom should always be a 
plebeian. 2. That no one should possess 
' more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than 1,00 head of large, or 
500 of small cattle. 3. A law regulating the 
affairs between debtor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interest already paid for 
borrowed money should be dedueled from thJe 
capital, and that the' remainder of the latter 
should be paid back in three yearly instal- 
ments. 4. That the Sibylline books should 
be entrusted to a college of ten men (decern' 
Wi), half of whom should be plebeians, in or- 
der that no falsifications might be introduced 
in favour df the patricians. These rogations 
were passed after a most vehement opposition 
on the part of the patricians, and L. Sextius 
was the first plebeian who, in accordance 
with |he first of them, obtai;i}ed the consul- 
ship for the year b. c. 366. 

LI'VIAE, various enactments proposed by 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, b. c. 91, for 
establishing colonies in Italy and Sicily, dis- 
tributing com among the poor citizens at a 
low rate, and admitting, the foederatae civi- 
tates to the Roman oivitas. He^ ia also said 
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to hav6 been the mover of a law for adnlter* 
ating silver by mixing with it an eighth part 
of brass. Drusus was assassinated, and the 
senate declared that all his laws were passed 
contra auspiciaf and were therefore not leges. 

LUTA%ADEVI. [Vis.] 

MAE'NIA LEX, is only mentioned by 
Cicero who says that M. Curius compelled 
the patres ante auetores fieri in the case of the 
election of a plebeian consul, ** which,'* adds 
Cicero, *^ Was a great thing to accomplish, as 
the Lex Maeniawas not yet passed." The 
lex therefore required the patres to give their 
consent at least to the election of a magis- 
tratus, or in other words, to confer or agree 
to confer the imperium on the person whom 
the comitia should elect. It was probably 
proposed by the tribune Maenius b. c. 287. 

MAJESTA'TIS. [Majbstas.] 

MANITiIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, b. c. 66, was a privilegium by which 
was conferred on Pompey the command in 
the war against Mithndates. The lex was 
supported by Cicero when praetor. 

SlA'NLIA, also called LICI'NIA, b. c. 196, 
create the triumviri epulones. 

MA'NLIA DE VICE'SIMA, b. c. 357, im- 
posed the tax of five per cent, (vtcen'ma) on 
the value of manumitted slaves. 

MA'RCIA, probably about the year b. c. 
252. adverevis feiuratores. 

MA'RCIA, an agrarian laW proposed by the 
tribune L. Marcius Philippus, b. c. 104. 

M A'RIA, proposed by Marius when tribune 
B. c. 119, for narrowing the pontes at elec 
tions. 

MEItfMIA or REIifMIA. TCalumnia.J 

MINU'CIA, B. c. 216, created the triumviri 
mensarii 

OCTA'VIA, one of the numerous leges fru- 
mentariae which repealed a Sempronia Fru- 
mentaria. It is mentioned by Cicero as a 
more reasohable nieasnre than the Sempro- 
nia, which was too profuse. 

OGU'LNIA, proposed by the tribunes b.o. 
300, increased the number of i>ontifices to 
eight, and that of the augurs to nine ; it also 
enacted that four of the pontifice^ and five oi 
the augurs should b^ taken from the plebes. 

O'PPIA. [Leges Sumtuariae.] 

O'RCHIA. [Leges Sumtuariae.] 

OVI'NIA, of uncertain date, was a plebis- 
citum which gave the censors certain powers 
in regulating the lists of the senators {ordo 
tenatorius) : the main object seems io have 
been to exclude all improper persons -from 
the senate, and to prevent their admission, il 
in other respects qualified. 

PA'PIA^EPEREGRraiS. [LexJuku 

DE PbREOBINIS.] 
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PA'PIA POPPAEA. [Lex Julia et Pa- 

PIA POPPAEA.l ' 

PAPI'RIA, or JULIA PAPI'RU DE 
MULCTA'RUM AESTIMATIONE (b. c. 
430), fixed a money value according to which 
fines were paid, which formerly were paid in 
sheep and cattle. Some writers malie this 
valuation part of the Atemian law [Aternia 
Tabpeia], but in this they appear to have 
been, mistaken. 

PAPI'RIA, by which the as was made se- 
muncialis, one of the' various enactments 
which tampered with the coinage. 

PAPI'RIA, B. c. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the suffragium. It was properly a 

£rivilegium, but is useful as illustratmg^the 
istory of the extension of the civitas Ro- 
mana. 

PAPI'RIA, of uncertain date, enacted that 
no aedes should be declared contecratae with- 
out a piebiscitum. 

PAPI'RIA PLAUTIA, a piebiscitum of 
the year b. c. 89, proposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirius Carbo and M. Plautios Silvanus, in 
Che consulship oi Cn. Pompeius Strabo and 
L. Porcius Cato, is called by Cicero a lex of 
Silvanus and Carbo. [See Civitas; Fob- 

DBRATAB ClVITATBS.I 

PAPI'RIA POETE'LIA. [Lex Poete^ 

LIA.I 

PAPI'RIA TABELLA'RIA. [Leges Ta- 

BBLLARIAE.] 

PEDUCAEA, B. c. 113, a piebiscitum, 
seems to have been merely a privilegium, and 
not a general law against incestum. 

P£!TRB'IA, de dedmatwne tnilitum, in case 
of mutiny. 

PETRCNIA, probably passed in the time 
of Augustus, and subsequently amended by 
various senatus-consulta, forbade a master to 
deliver up his slave to fight with wild beasts. 

PIN A'RI A, related to the giving of a judex 
within a limited time. 

PLAETO'RIA. [Curator.] 

PLAfUTIA or PLOTIA DE VI. [Vis.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA JUDICIA'RIA, 
enacted that fifteen persons should be annu- 
aHv taken from each tribe to be placed in the 
Album Judicum. 

POETE'LIA, B. c. 358, a piebiscitum, was 
the first lex against ambitus. 

POETE'LIA PAPI'RIA, b. o. 326, made 
an important change in the liabilities of the 
Nexi. 

POMPEIAE. There were vanous leges 
so called. , « « 

De Civitate, proposed by Cn. Ppmpews 
Strabo. the father of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
probably in his consulship, b. o. 89, gave the 
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JUS Latii or Latinitas to all the towns of the 
Transpadani, and probably the civitas to the 
Cispauani. 

Db Ambitu. [Ambitus.] 

JuDiciARiA. [Judex, p. 181.] 

Db Jure Maqistratuum, forbade a person 
to be a candidate for public offices (petitito ho 
fumim) who was not at Rome ; but J. Caesai 
was excepted. This was doubtless the old 
law, but it had apparently become obsolete. 

Db Parricidiis. [Parricidium.] 

Tribunitia (b. c. 70), restored the old tri- 
bunitia potestas, which Sulla had neariy de- 
stroyed. [Tbibuni.] 

De Vi, was a privilegium, and only referred 
to the case of Milo. 

PO'RCIAE DE CA'PITE CIVIUM, or 
DE PROVOCATIO'NE, enacted that no 
Roman citizen should be scourged or put to 
death. 

PO'RCIA DE PROVI'NCnS, about B.C. 
198, the enactments of which are doubtful. 

PUBLI'LIA. In the consulship of L. Pi- 
narius and P. Furius, b. o. 472, the tribune 
Publilius Volero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes, that the tribunes should in future 
be appointed in the comitia of the tribes (ut 
pUbeii magistratua trUmtis comitUa Jierent), in- 
stead of by the centuries, as had formerljr been 
the case; since the clients of the patricians 
were so numerous in the centuries, that the 
plebeians could not elect whom they wished. 
This measure was. violently oppos^ by the 
patricians, who prevented thetnbes from com- 
m^ to any resolution respecting it throughout 
this year ; but in the following year, b. c. 471, 
Publilius was re-elected tribune, and togetiier 
with him C. Laetorius, a man of sfill greater 
resolution than Publilius. Fresh measures 
were added to the former proposition: the 
aediles were to be chosen by the tribes, as 
well as the tribunes, and the tribes were to be 
competent to deliberate and determine on all 
matters affecting the whole nation,, and not 
such only as might concern the plebes. This 
proposition, though still more violently resist- 
ed by the patricians than the one of the pre- 
vious year, was carried. Some said that the 
number of the tribunes was now for the first 
time raised to five, having been only two pre- 
viously. 

PUBLI'LIAE, proposed by the dictator Q. 
Publilius Philo, b. c. 339. According to Livy, 
there were three Publiliae Leges. I. The 
first is said to have enacted, that plebiscita 
i^ould bind ail Quirites, which is to the same 
purport as the Lex Hortensia of b. c. 286. It 
IS probable, however, that the object of this 
law was to render the approval of the senate 
a sufilcient confirmation of a plelnscitum, and 
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tp make the coofirautioii of the curiae unne- 
cessary. 2. The second law enacted, ut legum 
quae comitii* centvriatis ferrertintur ante initum 
suffraeitan jnttres auetona fierent. >By patres 
Livy here means- tte curiae ; and accordini^ly 
this law made the confirmation, of the curiae 
a mere formality in reference to all laws sub- 
mitted to the comitia centuriata, since evay 
law proposed by the s«iate to the centuries 
was to be considered to hare the sanction of 
the curiae also. 3. The third law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be 
a^lebeiaa. Jk is probable that there was also 
a fourth law, which applied the Licinian law 
to the.praetorship as well as to the censor- 
ship, and which provided that in each alter- 
nate year the praetor should be a plebeian. 

PU'PIA, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the senate could not meet 
oh comitiales dies. 

QUI'NTU.,^ was a lex proposed by T. 
Quintius Crispinus, consul b. c. 9, for the pre- 
servation of the aquaeductus. 

RE'GIA. A Leaf Regia during the kingly 
period of Roman history might have a twofold 
meaning. In the first phice, it was a law 
which had been paned by the comitia under 
the presidiincy ot the king, and was thus dis- 
tinguished from a Lex Tktmiuciay which was 
passed by the comitia under the presidency 
of the tnbnnus celerum. In later times all 
laws, the origin of which was attributed to 
the time of the kings, were called Legee Re- 
giae^ though it by no means follows that they 
were all passed under the presidency of the 
kings, and much less, that they were enacted 
Dj the kings without the sanction of the cu- 
ries. Some of these laws were preserved and 
followed at a very late period of Roman his- 
t<»y. A collection of them was made, though 
at what time is uncertain, by Papisius or Pa- 
pirius, and this compilation was called the 
Jus CtvUe Pamrianum. or Ptmmanum. 

The second meaning of Lex Regia during 
the^ingly period was undoubtedly the same 
as that of the Lex Cvriata de Inmervf. [Ihpb- 
BiuM. This indeed is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer, but must be inferred from the, 
Lex Regia which we meet with under the em- 
pire, for the name could scarcely have been 
mvented then ; it must have come down from 
early times, when its meaning was similar, 
though not nearly so extensive. During the 
empire the curies continued to bold their 
meetings, though they were oidy a shadow of 
former times ; and after the election of a new 
emperor, they conferred upon him theimpe- 
^min the ancient form by a Lex Curiata de 
ImperiOf which was now usually called Lex 
f^V*^ The imperium, however, which this 
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Regia Zor conferred upon an emperor, was of 
a very different nature from that which in 
former times it had cohferred upon the kings. 
It now embraced ail the rights and powers 
which the populus Romanus had formeriy pos- 
sessed, so that the emperor became what for- 
merly the popjulus had been, that is, the sove- 
fdgn power m the state. A fitegment of atoh 
a lex regia, confening the imperium upon 
Vespasian, engraved upon a brazen table, is 
still extant in the Lateran at Rome. 

RE'MNIA. [Cahjmnia.3 

REPETUNDA'RUM. [Repetondae.} 

RHO'DIA. The Rhodians had a maritime 
code which was highly esteemed. Some of its 
provisions were adopts by the Romans, and 
have thus been incorporated in the maritime 
law of European states. It was not, however, 
a lex in the proper sense of the term. 

RCSCIA THEATRA'LIS^ proposed by 
the tribune L. Roscius Otho, b. c. G7, which 
gave the e^uites a special place at the public 
spectacles ih fourteen rows or seats (m qtuuu- 
ardeehn grad^ms eive erdimbue) next to the 
place of the senators, which was in the or- 
chestra. This -lex. also assigned a certain 
place to spendthrifls. The phrase sedere i^ 
quatuordedm mrdinibtts is equivalent to having 
the proper census eauestris which was re- 
quired by the lex. There are numerous allu- 
sions to this lex, which is sometimes simply 
called the Lex of Otho, or referred to by his 
name. It is supposed by some writers to nave 
been enacted in the consulship of Cicero, 
B. c. 63. 

RU'BRIA. The province of Gallia Cisal- 
pina ceased to be a provincia, and became a 
part of Italia, about the year b. c. 43. When 
this chftnge took place, it was necessary to 
provide for the administration of justice, as 
the usual modes of provincial administr^ion 
would cease with the determination of the 
provincial form of government This was 
effected by a lex, a large part of which, on a 
bronze tablet, is preserved in the Museum at 
Parma. The name of this lex is not known, 
but h is supposed by some to be the Lex Ru- 
bria. 

RUPI'LIAE LEGES (b. c. 131), were the 
regulations established by P. Rupilius, and 
ten legati, for the administration of the pro- 
vince of Sicily, after the close of the first ser- 
^e war. They were made in pursuance of a 
consultum of the senate. Cicero speaks of 
these regulations as a decretum of Rupilius, 
which he says they call Lex Rupilia ; but it 
was not a lex proper. The powers given to 
the commissioners by the Lex Julia Munici^ 
palie were of a similar kind. 

SAORA^AE. Leges were properly so 
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called which had for their object to make a 
thing or person tuctr. 

A lex sacrata miiitaris is also mentioned by 
lory. 

SATURA. [Lex, p. 19a] 

SCANTrNIA, proposed by a tribune ; the 
date and contents are not known, but its ob- 
kct was to suppress unnatural crimes. It ex- 
isted in the time of Cicero. 

SCRIBO'NLl. The date and whole im- 
p<Nrt of this lex are not known ; but it enacted 
that a ri^t tp servitutea should not be acquired 
by usucapion. 

SEMPRONIAE, the name of Tarioua laws 
propoeed by Tibenue and Cains Sempronius 
vracchus. 

AoftABiA. In B.C. 133 the tribune Tib. 
Gracchus revived the Agrarian law of Licimus 
[Lkobs LiciNiAii] : he proposed that no one 
should possess more than 500 jUgera of the 
public land, and that the surplus land should 
be divided among the poor citizens, who were 
not to have the power of alienating it : he also 
proposed as a compensation to the possessors 
deprived of the land, on which they had fro- 
quently made improvements, that the fon&er 
possessors shoula have the full ownershio of 
500 jugera, and each of their sons, if they had 
any, half that quantity : finally, that three com- 
missioners (frtvmvtn) should be appcnnted 
every year to carry the law into effect. This 
law naturally met with the greatest opposi- 
tion, but it was eventually passed in the year 
in which it was proposed, md Tib. Gracchus, 
C. Gracchus, and Appin^ Claudius were the 
three coounissioners appointed under it It 
was, however, never carried fully into effect, 
in consequence of the murder of Tib. Grac- 
chus. Owing to the difficulties which were 
experienced in carrying his brother** agrarian 
law into effect, it was again brought forward 
by C. Gracchus, b. C; 123. 

Db Capitb Civictm Romanobum, proposed 
by C. Gracchus b. o. 123 enacted that the 
people only should decide respecting the ca- 
put or civil condition of a citizen. This law 
continued in force till the latest times of the 
republic. 

Fbumbntabia, proposed by C. Graciihns 
B. c. 123, enacted that com should be sold by 
the state to the people once a lAonth at five- 
sixths of an as for each modius : I4vy says 
aemisM et triens, that is 6 oz. and 4 oz.=10 oz., 
because there was no coin to represent the 
dextant. [As.] 

JuDiciABiA. [Judex, p. 181J 

MiLiTABis, proposed by C. Gracchus b. c. 

123, enacted that the soldiers should receive 

their dlothing gratis, and that no one should 

be enrolled as a soldier under the age of seven- 

b2 
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teQn. Previimsly a fixed sum wibi deducted 
from the pay for all clothes and arms issued 
to the soldiers. 

Nb quis Judicio cibcumvbnibetub, pro« 
posed by C. Gracchus, b. o. 123, punished all 
who conspired ta obtain the condemnation of 
a person in a judicium publicum. One of the 
provisionB of the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis was 
to the same effect 

Db Pbovinoxis CoN8ULABiBus,propo8edby 
C. Gracchus, b. c. 123, enacted that the senate 
should fix each year, before the comitia for 
electing the consuls were held, the two pro- 
vinces which were to be allotted to t|ie two 
new consuls. 

There waa also a Seqi]>roiiian law concern- 
ing the province of Asia, which probably did 
not form part of the Lex de Provinciis Con- 
sularibus: it enacted that the taxes of this 
province should be let out to Uma. by the cen- 
sors at Rome. This law was Afterwaids re- 
peated by J. Caesar. 

SEMPROWA DE FE^ERE, b.c. 193, 
was a plebiscitum propoeed by a tribune 
M. Sempronius, which enacted that the law 
(Ju»^ about money lent {peeuma ertdita) should 
be the same for the Socii and Latin! (Socu ac 
noiMn Latimtm) as for Roman citizens. The 
object of the lex was to prevent Romans from 
lending money in the name , of the^ Socii who 
were not bound by the fenebrea le|^ The 
lex could obviously only apply within the ji|- 
risdictionofRome. < 

SERVI'LIA AGRA'RIA, proposed hy the 
tribune P. S. RoUus in the ceosulship of Cice- 
ro, B. c. 63, was a very extensive agrarian iro- 
gatie. It was successrally opposed mr Cicero ; 
but it was in substance carried by J. Caesar, 
B. c. 59 [Lex Julia Aqbabia], and is the lex 
called by Cicero Lt» Campanm^ from the pub- 
lic land called ager campanus being assigned 
under this lex. 

SERVI'LIA GLAU'CIA DE CIVITA'- 
TE. [Rbpetundab.] 

SERVrLIA GLAU'CU DE REPETUN- 
DIS. [Repbtundab.] 

SERViLIA JUDICIARIA.B. 0.106. [Ju- 
DBX p. 191.] It is assuned by some writers 
that a lex of the tribune Servius Glaucia re- 
pealed the Senrilia Judiciaria two years after 
Its enactment 

SILVA'NI ET CARBO'NIS. [Lbx Pa- 

PIBIA PlaUTIaJ 

SULPrClAE, proposed by the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Rufua, a supporter of Marius, b. c. 
88^ enacted the recall of the exiles, the distri- 
bution of the new citizens and tne libertini 
among the thirty-five tribes, that the command 
in the liithridatic war should be taken firom 
Snllm and given to Marias, and that a MiM^T 
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should not contract debt to the amount, of 
more thtin 2000 denarii. The last enactment 
may have been intended to expel persons from 
the senate who should get in debt. All these 
leges were repealed by Sulla. 

SaLPI'CIA SEMPRO'NIA, b. c. 304. No 
name is g^iveUvto this lex by Livy, but it was 
probably proposed by the consuls. It prevent- 
ed the dedicatio of a templum or altar with- 
out the consent of the senate or a majority of 
the tribunes. 

SUMTUA'RIAE, the name of various laws 
passed to prevent inordinate expense (sumtus) 
m banc^uets, dress, &c. In the states of an- 
tiquity It was considered the duty of govern- 
ment to put a check upon extravagance in 
the private expenses of persons, and among 
the Komans in particular we find traces of 
this in the laws attributed to the kings, and 
in the Twelve Tables. The censors, to whom 
vtas entrusted the discipUna or cura morumy 
punished by the nota censoria all persons guilty 
of what was then regarded as a luxurious 
mode of living; a great many instances of 
this kind are recorded. But as the love of 
luxury greatly increased with the foreign con- 
quests of the repubUc and the growing wealth 
of the nation, various leges sumtuariae were 
passed at different times with the object of 
restraining it. These, however, as may be 
supposed, rarely accomplished their object, 
and in the latter times of the republic they 
were virtually repealed. The following list 
of them is arranged in chnKiological order : — 

Oppia, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. c. 215, enacted that no woman snould 
have above half an ounce of gold, nor wear 
a dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city or in any town, oj within a 
mile of it, unless on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards, whence we frequently find the 
Lex Orchia mentioned as the first; lex sumtu- 
aria. 

Obchia, proposed by the tribune C. Or- 
chius in b. c. 181, limited the number of 
gifests to be present at entertainments. 

Fannia, proposed by the consul C. Fan- 
nius, B. o. 61, Imiited the sums which were 
to be spent on entertainments, and enacted 
that not more than 100 asses should be spent 
on certain festivals named in the lex, whence 
it is called cenUusu hy Lucilius ; that on ten 
other days in each month not more than 30 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should be expended ; also that 
no other fowl but one hen should be served 
up, and that not fattened for the purpose. 

DiDii, passed b. o. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and exacted 



that not only those who gave entertainments 
which exceeded in expense what the law had 
prescribed, but also all who were present at 
such entertainments, should be liable to the 
penalties of the law. We are not, however, 
told in what these consisted. 

LxciNiA, agreed in its chief provisions with 
the Lex Fannia, and was brought forward, 
we are told, that .there might be the authority 
of a new law upon the subject, inasmuch as 
the Lex Fannia was beginning to be neglect- 
ed. It allowed 200 asses to be spent on en- 
tertainments upon marriage days, and on other 
days the same as the Lex Fannia ; also, that 
on ordinary days there should not be served 
up more than three pounds of fresh, and one 
pound of salt meat. It was probably passed 
m B. c. 103. 

£loBNBLiA, a law of the dictator Sulla, ^ c. 
81, was enacted on account of the neglect of 
the Fannian and Licinian laws. Like these, 
it regulated the expenses of entertainments. 
Extravagance in funerals, which had been 
forbidden even in the Tv^elve Tables, was 
also restrained by a law of Sulla. 

Abmilia, proposed by the consul Aemilius 
Lepidus, b. c. 78, did not limit the expenses 
of entertainments, but the 4und and quantity 
of food that was to be used. 

Antia, of uncertain date, proposed by An 
tins Resto, besides limiting the expenses of 
entertainments, enacted that no actual magis- 
trate, or magistrate elect, should dine abroad 
anywhere except at the houses of ^certain i)er- 
sons. This law however was little observed ; 
and we are told that Antiu6 never dined out 
afterwards, that he might not see bis own law 
violated. 

JuLU, proposed by the dictator G. Julius 
Caesar, enforced the former sumptuary laws 
respecting entertainments, which had fallen 
into disuse. He stationed ofiicers in the pro- 
vision market to seize upon all eatables for 
bidden by the law, and son^etimes sent lictors 
and soldiers to banquets to take every thing 
which was not allowed by the law. 

Julia, a lex of Augustus, allowed 200 ses- 
terces to be expended upon festivals on dies 
profesti, 300 on those of the calends, ides, 
nones, and some other festive days; and 1000 
upon marriage feasts. There was also an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, by which as 
much as from 300 to 2000 sesterces were al- 
lowed to be expended upon entertainments, 
the increase being made with the hope of se- 
curing thereby the observance of the law. 

Til^rius attempted to check extravagance 
in banquets; and a senatus-consultum was 
.passed m his rei|;n for the purpose of restiain- 
mg luxury, which forbade gold vases to bt 
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employed^ except for sacred purposes, and 
also prohibited the use of silk garments to 
men. This sumptuary law, however, was but 
little observed. Some regulations ou the sub- 
ject were alsolnade by Nero and the succeed- | 
mg emperors, but they appear to have been : 
of little or no avail in checking the increasing : 
love of luxury in dress and food. 

-TABELLA'RIAE, the laws by which the j 
ballot was introduced in voting in the comitia. { 
As to the ancient mode of voting at Rome, j 
see SuFPRAOiUM. 

Gabini A, proposed by the tribune Gabinius, 
B. c. 139, introduced the ballot in the elec- 
tion of niagistrates ; whence Cicero calls the 
tabella vir^lex taeitae Uber talis. 

Cassia^ proposed by the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus, b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the judich^npovulif or cases tried in the comi- 
tia by the whole body of the people, with the 
exception of cases ofperduellio. 

Papiria, proposed by the tribune C. Papi- 
rius Carbo, b. o. 131, introduced the ballot in 
the enactment and repeal of laws. 

Caklia, proposed by C. Caelius Caldus, 

B. c. 1U7, introduced the ballot in cases of 
peidnellio, which had been excepted in the 
Cassian law. 

There was also a law brought forward by 
Marius, b. c. 119, which was intended to se- 
cure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPEIA ATE'RNIA. [AtbrniaTar- 

TERENTrLIA, proposed by the tribune 

C. Terentilius, b. c. 462, but not carried, was 
a rogatio which had for its object an amend- 
ment of the constitution, though in form it 
only attempted a limitation of the imperium 
consulare. This rogatio probably led to the 
subsequent legislation of the decemviri. 

THO'RIA, passed b. c. 121, concerned the 

Eublic land in Italy as far as the rivers Ru- 
icon and Macra, or all Italy except Cisalpme 
Gaul, the public land in the province of Afnca, 
the public land in the territory of Cormth, 
and probably other public land besides. It 
relieved a great part of the public land of the 
land-tax {vectieal). Some considerable frag- 
ments of this lex have come down to us, en- 
graved on the back part of the same bronze 
tablet which contained the ServUia Lex Ju- 
diciaria,^nd on Repetundae. 

TREBO'NIA, a plebiscitum propoaed by 
L. Treboniusi b. c. 448, which enacted that 
if the ten tribunes were not chosen before the 
comitia were dissolved, those who were elect- 
ed should not fill up the number (co-optare^ 
but that the comitia should be contmi^ till 
the ten were elected. , . *u *• 

TRIBUNITIA. LAlawpasaedmthetmies 
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of the kings under the presidency of the tri- 
bunus celerum, and was so called to distin- 
guish it from one passed under the presidency 
of the king. [Lex Rboia.I 2. Anylawpro^ 
posed by a^ribune of the plebs. 3. The law 
proposed by Pompey in b. c. 70, restoring to 
the tribunes of the plebs the power of which 
they had been depnved by Sulla. 

TU'LLIA DE A^BITU. [Ambitus.I 

TU'LLIA DE LEGATIOiJe LIBERA. 
[LsoATUSf.p. 188.] 

VALE'RIAE, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Publicola, b. c. 508, enacted : 1. That 
whoever attempted to obtain possession of 
royal power should be devoted to the gods, 
together with his substance. 2. That who- 
ever was condemned by the sentence of a 
magistrate to be put to death, to be scourged, 
or to be fined, should possess the right of ap- 
peal {provocatio) to the people. The patri- 
cians possessed previously the right of appeal 
fVom the sentence of a magistrate to their 
own council, the curiae, and therefore this 
law of Valerius probably related only to the 
plebeians, to whom it gave the right of appeal 
to the plebeian tribes, and not to the centu- 
ries, tience the laws proposed by the Vale- 
rian family respecting the right of appeal are 
always spoken of as one of the cnief safs- 
guards of^the liberty of the plebs. The right 
of appeal did not extend beyond a mile from 
the city, where unlimited imperium began, to 
which the patricians Were just as much sub- 
ject as the plebeians. 

VALE'RIAE ET HORA'TIAE, three lawi 
proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M. 
Horatius, b. c. 449, in the year after the de- 
cern virate, enacted: 1. That a plebiscitum 
should be binding on the whole people, re- 
specting the meaning of which expression, 
see Plbbiscituh. 2. That whoever should 
procure the election of a magistrate without 
appeal should be out-lawed, and might be 
killed by any one with impunity. 3. Renew- 
ed the penalty threatened against any one who 
should harm the tribunes and the aediles, to 
whom were now added the indices and de- 
cemviri. There is considerable doubt as to 
who are meant by the judicet and decemviri. 

VALE'RIA, proposed by the consul M. Va- 
lerius, B. c. 300, re-enacted for the third time 
the celebrated law of his family respecting 
appeal (provocatio) from the decision of a ma- 
gistrate. The law specified no fixed penalty 
for its violation, kavmg the judges to deter- 
mine what the punishment snould be, 

VA'RIA. [Majbstas.] 
VATI'NIA DE PROVrNCIIS, was the 
enactment by which Julius Caesar obtained 
the province of Gallia Ciialpina with lUyri- 
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cam for five years, to which the senate added 
Gallia Transalpina. This plebiscitum was 
proposed by the tribune Vatmius. A Trebo- 
nia Lex snbscMiiuently prolonged Caesar's im- 
perinin for five years. 

VATraiA. [Rkpbtundab.] 

VATI'NIA DE COLONIS, under which 
the Latina CJolonia [Latinitas] of Novum- 
Comum in Gallia Cisalpina was planted 
B. c. 59. 

DE VI. [Vis.l 

VIAHIA. A viaria lex which Cicero says 
the tribune C. Curio talked of; but nothing 
more seems to be known of it. Some modem 
writers ^>eak of leges viariae, but there do 
not appear to be any leges properly so called. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of such leges, and 
hiud no special reference to roads. 

VI'LLIA ANNA'LIS. [Lex AnnausJ 

VOCO^IA, enacted on the proposal olQ. 
Toconius Saxa, a tribunus plebis, b. c. 169. 

One provision of the lex was, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces {centum mHUa aeris) after 
the census of that year, should make aYiy fe- 
male {virginem neve mtUierem) his heres. The 
lex allowed no exceptions, even in favour "of 
an only daughter. It only applied to testa- 
ments, and therefore a daughter or other fe- 
male could inherit ab intestato to any amount. 
The vestal virgins could make women their 
heredes in all cases, which was the only ex- 
ception to the provisions of the lex. Another 
provision 6f the lex foihade a person, who was 
included in the census to give more in amount, 
in the form of a legacy to anv person, than 
the heres or heredes should take. This pro 
vision secured something to the heres or he- 
redes, but still the provision was ineffectual, 
and the object of the lex was only accom- 
plished by the Lex Falcidia. b. o. 44, which 
enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three fourths in legacies, thus securing 
a fourth to the heres. 

LIBER (J3i(3^ov) a book. The most com- 
mon material on which books were written 
by the Greeks and Romans, was the thin 
coats or rind {liber, whence the Latin name 
for a book) of the Egyptian papyrus. This 
plant was caUed by the Egyptians Byblos 
(pvfJAoc), whence the Greeks derived their 
name for a book ifSifiXiov). The papyrus- 
tree grows in swamps to th6 height of ten 
feet and more, and paper {charta) was pre- 
pared from the thin coats or pellicles which 
•unround the plant. The form and general 
5>P^«nce of the papyri r(rfls will be under- 
stood from the following woodcut taken from 
paintmgs found at Pompeii. 




libri. Book*. 

Next to the papyrus, parchment {membrana) 
was the most common material for writing 
upon. It is said to have been invented by 
Eumenes II. king of Pernmus, in conse-. 
quence of the prohibition of the export of pa- 
P3nrus from Egypt by Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
It is probable, howeveir, that Eumenes in- 
troduced only some improvement in the man- 
ufacture of parchment, as Herodotus men- 
tions writing on skins as common in his time, 
and says that the lonians had been accus- 
tomed to give the name of skins {dt<^ipai) 
to books. 

The ancients wrote usually on only one 
side of the paper or parchment. The back 
of the papejr, instead of being written upon, 
was usually stained with s^ron colour or 
the cedrus, which produced a yellow colour. 

As paper and parchment were dear, it was 
fre^[uently the custom to erase or wash out 
writing of little importance, and to write upcto 
the paper or pirchment again, which was 
then called PeUin^tteshu {TcakLfj^aro^), 

The paper or parchment was joined tc^ether 
so as to form one sheet, and when 4he work 
was finished, it was rolled on a staff, whence 
it was called a vohtmen ; and hence we have 
the expression evolvere Kbrum. When an au- 
thor divided a work into several books, it was 
usual to include only one book in a volume 
or roll, so that there was generally the same 
number of volumes as of books. 

In the papyri rolls found at Herculaae- 
um, the stick on which the papyrus is rolled 
does not project from the papyrus, but is con- 
cealed by it. Usually, however, there were 
balls or bosses, ornamented or painted, called 
umbilici or ecmua, which were fastened at 
each end of the stick and projected from the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefully 
cut, polished with pumice-stone and coloured 
black ; Uiey were called the gemmae Jrtmiee. 

To protect the roll from injury it was fre- 
quently put in a parchment case, which was 
stained with a purple eolour or With the yeU 
low of the Lutum. 
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The title of the book (tihUug, index) was 
. Written on a small strip of papyrus or parch- 
ment with a light red colour {coccum or minium.) 
LIBERA'LIA. [Dionysia, p. 120.] 
LrBERI. [Ingenui ; Libbrtus.J 
UBERTUS LIBERTI'NUS. Freemen 
(liieri) vretB either Ingenui [Ingenui] or lAb- 
ertini. Libertini were those persons who had 
been released from legal servitude. A manu- 
mitted slave was Ltbertm (that is, liberatus) 
with reference to his master : with reference 
to the class to which he belonged after man- 
umission, he was Libertinus. Respecting the 
mode in which a slave was manumitted^ and 
his status after manumission, see Manumissio. 
At Athens, a liberated slave was called 
aTveXevdepog. When manumitted he did not 
obtain the citizenship, but was regarded as a 
tnetoicus [M^etokxts], and, as such, he had to 
pay not only the metoidon {fi€TOLKiov)y but a 
triobolon in addition to it. His former mas- 
ter becapae his patron (irpoaTdnjg), to whom 
he owed certain duties. 
LIBITINA'RII. [FuNus, p. 161.] 
LIBRA, dim. LIBELLA {arad/idg), a bal- 
ance, a pair of scales. The principal parts 
of this instrument were : 1 . The beam {jugum). 
2. The two scales, called in Greek rdXavTa, 
and in Latin lances. The beam was made 
without a tongue, being held by a ring or 
other appendage {liguloy l)v^.a\ fixed in the 
centre. The annexed woodcut represents 
Mercury and Apollo engaged in exploring the 
fotes of Achilles and Memnon, by weighing 
the attendant genius of the one against that 
of the other. 
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Libra, Pair of 8c»l««. 

LIBRA or AS, a pound, the unit of weight 
the Romans and Italians. 



As or Libra .... 
Deunx ,.,..•. 
Dextans or Decuncis 
Dodrans. . . , . . 
lies or Bessis . , , 
SeptQiix . . , , , 
Semis or Semissis . 
QumcuQX . « . . . 

Triena 

QaaJrHiOs or Teruncius 

SL^xLaus ' 

Sescuncia or Sescunx . 
Uncia ...... 
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The uncial division, which has been noticed 
in speaking of the coin As, was also applied 
to the weight. The foNowing table shows 
the divisions of the pound, with their value iu 
ounces and grains, avoirdupois weight. 

Grs. 

•60. 45 
64. 54 
38. 5e 
42. 57 
78. 76 
80. 88 
84. 95 
89. 05 
93. 14 
97. 21 
101. 29 
103.624 
105. 36 
or 433.666 

The divisions of the ounce are given under 
Unou. Where the word pondo, or ita abbre- 
viations p. or POND., occur with a simple num^ 
ber, the weight understood is the libra, 

Thename libra was also given to a measure 
of horn, divided into twelve equal parts (tm^ 
ciae) hy lines marked on it, and used for 
measuring oil. 

LIBRA'RII, the name of slaves, who were 
employed by their masters in writing or copy- 
ing, sometimes called mntiquariL lliey must 
be distinguished from the Scribae publici, who 
were freemen [Sckibak], and also from the 
booksellers [Biblioppla], to both of whom 
this name was also applied. . 

LIBRARIES. [BiBLiOTHiCA.] 

LI'BRIPENS. [Mancipium.] 

LIBURNA, LIBU'RNICA, a light vessel, 
which derived its name from the l^ibumi. 
The ships of this people were of great assist- 
ance to Augustus at the battle of Actium; and 
experience having shown their efficiency, ves- 
sels of a similar kind were built and called by 
the name of the people. 

LICTOR, a public officer, who attended on 
the chief Roman magistrates. The number 
which waited on the different magistrates is 
stated in the article Fasces. 

The office of lictor is said to have been de- 
rived by Romulus from the Etruscans. The 
lictors went before the magistrates one by one 
in a line ; he who went last or next to the 
magistrate was C3.\\e6proximus lictort to whom 
the magistrate gave his commands ; and as 
this lictor was always the principal one, we 
al^ find him called primus Uctor. 

The lictors had to inflict punishment on 
those who were condemned, especially in the 
case of Roraaa citizens ; for loraigners and 
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slaves were punished by the Carnifex ; and 
they also probably had' to assist in some cases 
in the execution of a decree or judgment in a 
civil suit. The lictors likewise commanded 
persons to pay proper respect to a magistrate 
passing by, which consisted in dismounting 
from horseback, uncovering the head, stand- 
ing out of the way, &c. 

The lictors were originally chosen from the 
plebs, but afterwards appear to have been 
generally freedmen, probably of the magis- 
trate on whom they attended. 

Lictors were properly only granted to those 
magistrates who had the Imperium. Conse- 
ouently, the tribunes of the plebs never had 
lictors, nor several of the other magistrates. 
Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to 
persons as a mark of respect or for the sake of 
protection. Thus by a law of the Triumvirs 
every vestal virgin was accompanied by a lie* 
tor, whenever she went out, and the honour 
of one or two lictors was usually granted to 
the wives and other female meml^rs of the 
Imperial fiunily. 

There were also thirty lictors called Xicfor«« 
Curiatif whose duty it was to summon the 
curiae to the comitia curiata ; and when these 
meetings became little more than a form, 
their suffrages were represented by the, thirty 
lictors. 

LIMEN. [Janua.] 

LINTER, a light boat frequently formed of 
the trunk of a tree, and drawlhg little water. 

LITHOSTRCTA. |;Domus. p. 127.] 

LITRA (?UTpa)t a Sicilian silver coin equal 
in value to the Aeginetan obol. 

LITURGIES. [Lbitouroia.] 

LITUUS probably an Etruscan word sig- 
nifying crooked. I. The crooked staff borne 
by the augurs, with which they divided the 
expanse of heaven, when viewed withTefer- 
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LORICA. 

ence to divination {templwn), into regions (re- 
gurnet). It is very frequently exhibited npon 
works of art. The figure in the middle of the 
preceding illustrations is from an ancient 
specimen of Etruscan sculpture, representing 
an augur ; the two others are Roman denarii. 
2. A sort of trumpet slightly curved at the ex- 
tremity. It differed both from the tuba and 
the comti, the former being straight, while the 
latter was bent round into a spiral shape. 
Its tones are usually characterized as harsh 
andshrilL 




kJUraa, Tranpait 

LIXAE. [Calones.] 

LODIX, a small shaggy blanket It was 
also used as a carpet. 

LOGISTAE. [EuTHYNB.] 

LOOKING-GLASS. [Speculum.] 

LOOM. [T?LA.] 

LORrCA <^(jpa|), a cuirass. The cuirass 
was worn by the heavy -armed infantry both 
among the Greeks and Romans. The sol- 
diers commonly wore cuirasses made of flex- 
ible bands of steel, or cuirasses of chain mail ; 
but those of j^enerals and oflicers usually con- 
sisted of two yia?Mt the breast-pieee and 
back-piece, made of bronze, iron, dec, whick 
were jbined by means of buckles {izep6vai). 
The epithets ^mdarSis ^^'^ ^7u6qtoc are 
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LUCERNA. 



applied to a cuirass ; the former on account 
of Its resemblance to the scales of fish {2,e7ri- 
aiv), the latter to the scales of serpents (60- 



Amone the Asiatic nations the cuirass was 
frequently made of cotton, and among the 
Sannatians and other northern nations o* 
horn. 




LoricR u worn by a Rooum Empifrar. 
LOTS. [SORTES] 

LUCAR. [HisTRO.] 

LU'CERES. [Tbibus.] 

LUCERNA iUxvoi:) an oil lamp. The 
Greeks and Romans originally used candles ; 
but in later times candles were chiefly con- 
fined to the houses of the lower classes, 
fc ANDELA.] A great number of ancient lamps 
has come down to us ; the greater part of 
which are made of terra cotta, but also a con- 
siderable number of bronze. Most of the 
lamps are of an oval form, and flat upon the 
top, on which there are frequently figures in 
relief. In the lamps there are one or more 
round holes, accordmg to the number of wicks 
{ellychnia) burnt in it ; and as these holes were 
called from an obvious analogy, fivKrfjpe^ or 
fxv^ai, literally nostrils or nozzles, the lamp 
was also called Monomyxo*^ DimyxoSy Tri- 
mi/xosj or Polymyxest according as it contain- 
ed one, two, three, or a greater number of 



Loclca'u wbn by a Oreek Wanior. 

nozzles or holes for the wicks. The follow- 
ing is an example of a dtmyxos lucema, upon 
which there is a winged boy with a goose. 




T^e next woodput represents one of th« 
most beautiful brpnze lamp^ which has yet 
been found. Upon it is the flgure of a' stand 
tng Si^enui. v 
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' tuc0iM, Lun^ 

The lampii sometimes hung in chams from 
the ceiling of the room, but they generally 
stood upon a stted. [CANDSLJiBSUBf.} 

LUCTA, LUCTATIO {irdlTj, irdXaifffiUy 
naXaifffioavviti or KaTa/SXriTLKi^)^ wrestling. 

The Greeks ascribed the invention of wrest- 
ling to mythical personages, and Mercury, the 
gOQ of all gymnastic exercises, also presided 
over wrestling. In the Homeric age wrest- 
ling was much practised : during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were covered with the perizoma {ireplCo>fjia), 
and this custom probably remained through- 
out Greece until Ol. 15, from which time the 
perizoma was no longer used, and wrestlers 
fought entirely naked. In the Homeric age 
the custom of anointing the body for the pur- 
pose of wrestling does not appear to have 
been known, but m the time ot Solon it was 
quite general, and was said to have been 
adopted by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 
at a very early period. After the body was 
anointed) it was strewed over with sand or 
dust, in order to enable the wrestlers to take 
a firm hold bf each other. If one combatant 
threw the other down thre^ times, the victory 
was decided. Wrestling was practised in all 
the great games of the Greeks. The most 
renowned wrestler was Milon, of Croton. 
[Pancratium.] 

LUDI, the common name for the whole 
variety of games and contests wMch were 
held at Rome on various occasions, but chiefly 
at the festivals of the gods ; and as the ludi 
at certain festivals formed the principal part 
of the solemnities, these fe^ivals themselves 
are called ludi. Sometimes ludi were also 
^din l^onpur of a magistrate or a deceased 



person, in which case they may be considered 
as ludi pr^vati. 

All ludi were divided by the Romans into 
two classes, ItuU circense* and lueli scenici^ ac- 
cordingly as they were held in the circus or 
in the theatre ; in the latter case they were 
mostly theatrical representations with their 
various modifications ; in the former they con- 
sisted of all or of a part of the games enume- 
rated in the articles Circus and^i^&DiATOREs. 
Another division of the ludi into ttati^ impera- 
n'vi, and tN>ftvt, is analogons to t^ division of 
the feriae. [Feri as,] 

The superintendence of the games, and the 
selenmities connected with them, was in most 
cases entrusted to the aediles. [Aediles.] 
If the lawful rite^ were not observed in the 
cefebration of the ludi, it depended upon the 
decision of the pontiffs whether they were to 
be held again (inttawrari) or not. An alpha- 
betical list of the princ^l ludi is subjoined. 

Ludi Apollinares were mstituted at Rome 
during the second Punic war, after the battle 
of' Cannae (212 b, c), at the command of an 
oracle contained in the books of the ancient 
seer Marcius, in order to obtain the aid of 
Apollo. They were held every year under 
the superintendence of the praetor urbanus, 
and ten men sacrificed to Apollo, according 
to Greek rites, a bull with gilt horns and two 
white goats also with gilt, horns, and to La- 
tona a heifer with gilt horns. The games 
themselves wer^ held in the. Circus Maximus, 
the spectators were adorned with chaptets, 
and each citizen gave a contribution towards 
defraying the expenses. In b. c. 208, it was 
ordained that they should always be celebrated 
on the 6th of July. 

Ludi Augustales. [Augustalbs.] 

Ludi Capitolini were instituted b. c. 387, 
after the departure of the Gauls from Rome, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, who luid saved the capitol m the hour 
of danger. The superintendence of the games 
was entrusted to a college of priests called 
Capitolini. 

Ludi Circenses, Romani or Mag wi, were 
celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, 
in honour of the three great divinities, Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva, or, according to 
others, in honour of Jupiter^ Census, and 
Neptunus Equestris. They were superin- 
tended by the curule aediles. For further 
particulars see Circus. 

Ludi Compitalicii. [Compitalia.] 

Ludi Florales, [Floralia.] 

Ludi Funebres were games celebrated at 
the' funeral pyre of illustrious persons. Such 
games are mentionea in the very early legends 



LUDI. 

of the history of Greece and Rome, and they 
contintied with various modifications until the 
introduction of Christianity. It was at such 
a ludus funebris, in b. g. 264, that gladiatorial 
fights were exhibited at Rome for the first 
time, which henceforwards were the most 
essential part in all funeral games. [Gla* 

DIATOKES.J 

LUDX LiBERALES. [DiONVSIA.] 

LuDi Mboalbnsbs. [Mbo^lbsxa.] 

LuDi Plbbeii were instituted probably in 
commemoration of the reconciliation between 
the patricians and plebeians after the first se- 
cession to the mons sacer, or, according to 
others, to the Aveutine. They were held on 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th of November, and 
were conducted by the plebeian aediles. 

LuDi Sabcui,ares. During the time of the 
republic these games were called ludi Taren- 
tifii, Terentinit or Taurii, and it was not till 
the time of Augustus that they bore the name 
of huU Moeculares. 

The names Tarenti or TaitrH are perhaps 
nothing -but different forms of the same wonl, 
and of the same root as Tarquinius. There 
were various accounts respecting the origin 
of the games, yet all agree m stating that they 
were celebrated for the purpose of averting 
from the state some ^at Calamity by which 
it had been afflicted, and that they were held 
in honour of Dis and Proserpina. From the 
time of the consul Valerius Poplicola down 
to that of Augustus, the Tarentine games 
were held only three times, and again only 
on certain emergencies, and not at any fixed 
period, so that we must conclude that their 
celebration was in no way connected with 
certain cycles of time {saeaUa). Not long 
after Augustus had assumed the supreme 
power in the republic, the quindecimvui an- 
nounced that according to their books ludi 
sa£culares ought to be Held, and at the same 
time tried to prove from history that in former 
times thev had not only been celebrated re- 
peatedly, but almost regularly oncd in every 
century. 

The festival, however, wldch was now held, 
was in reality very different from the ancient 
Tarentine games ; for Dis and Proseipina, to 
whom formerly Uie festival belonged exclu- 
sively, were now the last in the list of the di- 
vinities in honour of whom the ludi saecula- 
res were celebrated. The festival took place 
in summer, and lasted for three days and 
three nights. On the first day the games 
commenced in that part of the Campus Mar- 
tius, which had belonged to the li^st Tarquin, 
from whom it derived its name Tarentum, 
and sacrifices were ofifered to Jupiter, Juno, 
NeptuM, Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Mercury, 
S 
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Ceres, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Hercules, 
Latona, the Parcae, and to Dis and Proserpi- 
na. The solemnities began at the second 
hour of the night, and the emperor opened 
them by the river side with the sacrince ot 
three lambs to the Parcae upon three altars 
erected for the purpose, and which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. The 
lambs themselves were burnt. A temporary 
scene like that of a theatre was erected in the 
Tarentum, and illuminated with lights and 
fires. 

In this scene festive hjrmns were sung by a 
chorus, and various other ceremonies, together 
with theatrical performances, took place. Du- 
ring the morning of the first day the people 
went to the capitol to offer solemn sacrifices 
to Jupiter ; thence they returned to the Ta- 
rentum, to sing choruses in honour of ApoUo 
and Diana. On the second day the noolest 
matrons, at an hour fixed by an oracle, assem- 
bled on the Capitol, offered supplications, sang 
hymns to the gods, and also visited the altar 
ot Juno. The emperor and the quindecimviri 
offered sacrifices which had been vowed be- 
fore, to all the great divinities. On the third 
day, Greek and Latin choruses were sung in 
the sanctuary of Apollo by three times nine 
boys and maidens of great beauty whose pa- 
rents were still alive. The object of these 
hymns was to implore the protection of the 
gods for all cities, towns, and ofiicers^ of the 
empire. One of these hyums was fhe'camun 
taeculare by Horace, which was especially 
composed tor the occasion and adapted to the 
circymstances of the tim& During the whole 
of the three days and nights, games of every 
description were carried on in all the circuses 
and theatres, and sacrifices were offered in 
all the temples. 

The first celebration of the ludi saeculares 
in the reign of Augustus took place in the 
summer of B. c. 17. 

Ludi Tabentini or Taurii. [Ludi Sab- 

CULARBS.] 

LUDTTS. TGladiatorbs, p. 167.] 
LUDUS TROJAE. [Circus, p. 82.] 
LUPERCAlilA, one of the most ancient 
Roman festivals, which was celebrated eveir 
year, in honour of Lupercus, the god of fertil- 
ity. It was originally a shepherd-festival, and 
hence its introduction at Rome was connected 
^i^h the names of Romulus and Remus, the 
kings of shepherds. It was held ievery year, 
on the 1 5th of February, in the Lupercal, 
where Romulus and Remus were said to have 
been nurtured by the she- wolf ; the place con- 
tained an altar and a grove sacred to the god 
Lupercus. Here the Luperci assembled on 
the day of the Lupercalia, and sacrificed to 
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the god goats and young dogs. Two youths 
of noble birth were then led to the Luperci, 
and one of the latter touched their foreheads 
with a swoid dipped in the blood of the vie- 
tims ; other Luperci immediately after wiped 
off the bloody spots with wool dipped in milk. 
Hereupon the two youths were obliged to 
break out into a shout of laughter. This 
ceremonj was probably a symbolical purifi- 
cation of the shepherds. After the sacrifice 
was over, the Luperci ]>artook of a meal, at 
which they were plentifully supplied with 
wine. They then cut the skins ot the goats 
which they nad sacrificed, into pieces : with 
some* of which they covered parts of their 
body in imitation of the god Lupercus, who 
was represented half naked and half covered 
with goat skin. The other pieces of the skins 
they cut in the shape of thongs, and holding 
them in their hands they ran with them 
through the streets of the city, touching or 
striking with them all persons whom they 
met in their way, and especially women, who 
even used to come forward voluntarily for the 
purpose, since they believed that this cere- 
mony rendered them fruitful, and procured 
them an easy delivery in childbearing. This 
act of running about with thongs of goatskin 
was a symbolic purification of the land, and 
that of touching ]>Brsons a purification of men. 
for the words by which this act is designated 
&ie februare and lustrare. The goatskin itself 
was called /edruum, the festive day diet feb- 
nMUa, the month in which it occurred Februa- 
rius, and the god himself Febrvus. 

The festival of the Lupercalia, though it 
necessarily lost its original import at the time 
when the Romans were no longer a nation of 
shepherds, was yet always observed in com- 
memoration of the founders of the city. M. 
Antonius, in his consulship, was one of the 
Luperci, and not only ran with them half 
naked and covered with pieces of goatskin 
through the city, but even addressed the 
people in the forum in this rude ^ttire. 
* LUPERCI, the priests of the gpd Lupercus. 
They formed a college, the members ol which 
were originally youths of patrician families, 
and which was said to have been instituted 
by Romulus and Remus. The college was 
divided into two classes, the one called Fabii 
or Fabianif and the other Quinctilii or Quincti- 
liani. The office was not for life, but how long 
it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar added 
to the two classes of the college a third with 
the name of Julii or Jtdianit and made Anto- 
nius theu: high-priest. He also assigned to 
them certain revenues (yectigalia) which were 
afterwards withdrawn from them. 
LUPUS FEUREUS, the iron wdf used 



LUSTRATIO. 

by the besieged in rolling the attacks of the 
besiegers, and especially in seizing the batter 
ine-ram and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRATIO (Kddapaich was originally 
a purification by ablution in water. But the 
lustrations, of which we possess direct know- 
IcMige, are always connected with sacrifices 
and other religious rites, and consisted in the 
sprinkling of water by means of a branch of 
laurel or olive, and at Rome sometimes by 
means of the aspergillum, and in the burning 
of certain materials, the smoke of which was 
thought to have a purifying effect. Whenever 
sacrifices were onered, it seems to have been 
customary to carry them around the person 
or thing; to be purified. Lustrations were 
made in ancient Greece, and probably at 
Rome also, by private individuals when they 
had polluted themselves by any criminal ac- 
tion. Whole cities and states also sometimes 
underwent purifications to expiate the crime 
or crimes committed by a member of the com- 
munity. The most celebrate purification of 
this kind was that of Athens, 'performed by 
Epimenides of Crete, after the Cylonian mas- 
sacre. Purification also took place when a 
sacred spot had been unhallowed by profane 
use, as by burying[ dead bodies in it, as was 
the case with the island of Delos. 

The Romans performed lustrations on many 
occasions, on which the Greeks did not think 
of them ; and the object of most Roman lus- 
trations was not to atone for the commission 
of crime, but to obtain the blessing of the gods 
upon the persons or things which were lus- 
trated. Thus fields were purified after the 
business of sowing was over, and before the 
sickle was put to the com. [Arvales Fba- 
TBEs.] Sheep were purified every year at 
the festival of the Paliha. All Roman armies 
before they took the field were lustrated, and 
as the solemnity was probably always con- 
nected with a review of^ the troops, the word 
lustratio is aUo used in the sense of the mod- 
em review. The establishment of a new col- 
ony was always preceded by a lustratio with 
sdTemn sacrifices. The citv of Rome itself, 
as well as other towns within its dominion, 
always underwent a lustratio, after they had 
been visited by some great calamity, such as 
civil bloodshed, awful prodigies, and the like. 
A regular and general lustratio of the whole 
Roman people took place after the completion 
of every lustrum, when the censor had finished 
his census and before he laid down his office. 
This lustratio (also called lustram) vifas con- 
ducted by one of the censors, and held with 
sacrifices called Suavetaurilia, because the 
sacrifices consisted of a pig (or ram), a sheep» 
and an ox. It took place in the Campus Mar' 
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tins, where the people asflembled for the pur- 
pose. The sacrifices were carried three times 
around the assembled multitude. 

LUSTRUM (from /w, Gr. Tiovu) is properly 
speaking a lustration or purification, and in 
particular the purification of the whole Roman 
people performed by one of the censors in the 
Campus Manius, after the business of the 
census was over. [Census; Lustratio.] 
As this purification took place only once in 
five years, the word lustrum was also used to 
designate the time between two lustra. The 
first lustrum was performed in b. a 566, by 
king Servius, after ne had completed his cen- 
sus, and it is said to have taken place subse- 
quently every five years, after the census was 
over. The census might be held without the 
lustrum, and indeed two cases of this kind are 
recorded which happened in b. c. 459 and 214. 
In these cases the lustrum was not performed 
on account of some ffreat calamities which 
had befallen the republic. 

The time when the lustrum took place has 
been very ingeniously defined by Niebuhr. 
Six ancient Romulian years of 304 days each 
were, with the difierenee of one day, equal to 
five solar years of 365 days each, or tne six 
ancient years made 1824 days, while the five 
solar years contained 1825 days. The lus- 
trum, or the great year of the ancient Romans, 
was thus a cycle, at the end of which, the be- 
ginning of the ancient year nearly coincided 
with that of the solar year. As the coinci- 
dence, however, was not pnerfect, a month of 
24 days was intercalated in every eleventh 
lustruuL Now it is highly probable that the 
recurrence of such a cycle jor great year was, 
from the earliest times, solemnized with sac- 
rifices and purifications, and that Servius 
Tullius did not introduce them, but merely 
connected them with his census, and thus set 
the example for subsequent ages. 

Many writers of the latter period of the re- 

Eublic and during the empire, use the word 
istrum for any space of five years, and with- 
out any regard to the census, while others 
even apply it in the sense of the Greek pen- 
taeteriSiOr an Olympiad, which contained only 
four years. 

LYRA (Plvpo, htX. fides), a lyre, one of the 
most ancient musical instruments of the 
stringed kind. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Mercury, who is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tortoise- 
shell, over which he placed gut-sirings. The 
name >li;pa, however, does not occur in the 
Homeric poems, and the ancient lyre, called 
in Homer phMvuruf {^pfiiy^) and citharia 
{Kidapic), seems rather to have resembled 
the athara of later times, which was in some 



respects like a modem guitar. In the cithara 
the strings were drawn across the bottom, 
whereas in the lyra of ancient times they 
were free on both sides. The lyre is also 
called x^^^C o' X^^^j ^^^ ^^ Latin tegtudB, 
because it was made ot a tortoise-shelL 

The lyre had originally three or four strings, 
but after the time of Terpander of Antissa 
(about B. c. 650), who is said to have added 
three more, it was generally made withaeven. 
The ancients, however, made use of a variety 
of lyres ; and about tli^ time of Sappho and 
Anacreon several stringed instruments, such 
as magadisy barbiton, and others, were used in 
Greece, and especially in Lesbos. They had 
been introduced from Asia Minor, and their 
number of strings far exceeded that of the 
lyre, for we know that some had even twenty 
strings, so that they must have more resem- 
bled a modem harp than a lyre. 

But the lyra ana cithara had in most cases 
no more than seven strings. The lyre had a 
great and full-sounding bottom, which con- 
tinued as before to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shell, from which the horns rose as from 
the hrad of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two horns at or near 
their top-ends served to fasten the strings. 




Iff. 

and was called Ct^yov, and in Latin trmutil' 
lum. The horns were called v^reic or cmiua. 
These instruments were often adorned in the 
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most costly manner with gold and ivory. The 
lyre was considered as a more manly instru- 
ment than the cithara, which, on account of 
its smaller sounding bottom, excluded iuli- 
•oonding and deep tones, and was more cal- 
culated for the miodle tones. The lyre when 
played stood in an upright position between 
the knees, while the cithara stood upon the 
knees^ the player. Both instruments were 
held with the left hand and played with the 
right. It has generally been supposed that 
tM strings of these instruments were always 
touched with a little staff called pUetmm 
{w2,nKTpov)f but among the paintings discov- 
ered: at Herculaneum we find several instan- 
ces where the persons play the lyre with their 
fingers. The lyre was at all times only played 
as an accompaniment to son^ 

The Latin name fidet, which was used for 
a lyre as well as a cithara, is probably the 
same as the Greek or^/def, which signifies gut- 
string. 

The lyre {dtheara or jihorminx) was at first 
used in the recitations of epic i>oetry, though 
it was probably not played during the recita- 
tion itself, but only as a prelude before the 
minstrel commenced his story, and in the in- 
tervals or pauses between the several parts. 
The lyre has given its name to a species of 
poetry called lyric ; this kind of ^oetty was 
originally never recited or sung without ,the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and sometimes 
also 01 an appropriate dance. 



BIAGADIS. [Ltka.] 

MAGISTER, which contains the same root 
as mag-i$ and mag-muj was applied at Rome 
to persons possessing various kinds of offices, 
and especially to the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [Collboium]; thus the 
tnagister tocietatis was the president of the 
corporation of equites, who fanned the taxes 
at Rome. 

MAGI3TRATUS was a person quijttri di- 
cundo vraeett. The King was originally the 
sole Magistratus ; he haid all the Potestas. 
On the expulsion of the Kmgs, two Consuls 
were annually appointed, and they were Ma- 
gistratus, In course of time other Magistratus 
were appointed ; namely, dictators, censora, 
praetors, aediles, tribunes of the plebs, and 
the Decemviri litibus ludicandis. The go- 
vernors of provinces with the title of Proprae- 
tor or Proconsul were also Magistratus. 

The Word Magistratus contains the same 
element as mag{i$ur) and mag{mu) ; and it sig- 



nifies both the person and^the office, as we see 
in the phrase «e tnagiatratu abdicare. 

The auspicia maxima belonged to the con- 
suls, praetora, and censora, and the minora 
auspicia to the other magistratus; accord- 
ingly, the consuls, praetora, and censora were 
called Majoretf and they were elected at the 
comitia centuriata; the other magistratus 
were called Mmores. The former had the 
imperium, the latter had not. The magistra« 
tus were also divided into cumles and those 
who were not curules : the magistratus cu- 
rules were the dictator, cdnsnls, praetora, cen- 
sora, ana^e curule aediles, who were so 
called, because they had the )us sellae eurulis. 
The magistrates were chosen only fitom the 
patricians in the early republic, but in course 
of time the plebeians shared these honours, 
with the exception of that of the Interrex: 
the plebeian magistratus, properly so calted, 
were the plebeian aediles and the tribuni 
plebis. 

MAJESTAS pretty nearly corresponds to 
treason in English law ; but all the offences 
include under majestas comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the offsnces 
included in majestas was the effecting, aiding 
in, or planning the death of ama^tratns po- 
puli Romani, or of one who had imperium or 
potestas.' Though the phrase crimen majfta- 
ti$ was used, the complete expression was 
crimen Uxeuu^ immimUaey dimintUaef mmiitae, 
majeetatit. 

The word majestas, consistently with its 
relation to maginus)^ signifies the magnitude 
or greatness of a thing. Accordingly, the 
phrases majeetat popuU J2omam, imperii ntajeg' 
ftw, signify the whole of that which consti- 
tuted the Roman state ; in other words, the 
soverei^ power of the Roman state. The 
expression mimuere majettaiem consequently 
signifies any act by which this majestas is 
impaired. . In the republican period the term 
majettae laesa or minuta was most commonly 
applied to cases of a general betraying or sur- 
rendering his army to the enemy, exciting 
sedition, and generally by his bad conduct in 
administration impairing the majestas of the 
state. 

The old punishment of majestas was per- 
petual interaiction from fire and water. In 
the later imperial period, persons of low con- 
dbition vrere thrown to wild beasts, or burnt 
alive ; persons Of better condition were sim^y 
put to death. 

In the early times of the republic, every act 
of a citizen which was injurious to the state 
or its peace was called perdueUioy and the of- 
fender {perduetUs) was tried b^ere the popo- 
lus (pcjmli judicie), and, if convicted, put to 
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death. PerduelUs originally signified hosti* ; 
and thus the old offence of perduellio was 
egnivalient to making war on the Roman state. 
The trial for perdueTUo {perduellonU rudichm) 
existed to the later times of the repuoUc ; but 
the name seems to have almbst fallen into dis- 
use, and various leges were passed for the pur- 
pose of determining more accurately what 
aboald be majestas. These were a lex Apu- 
leia, probably passed in the fifth consulship of 
Biarius, the exact contents of which are un- 
known, a lex Varia b. c. 91, a lex Cornelia 
passed by L. Cornelius Sulla, and the lex 
Julia, which continued under the empire to 
be the fundamental enactment on this sub- 
iect. This lex Julia is by some attributed to 
C. Julius Caesar, and assigned to the year 
B. c. 48. 

Under the empire the term majestas was 
applied to the person of the reigning Caesar, 
and we find the phrases majestas Augusta, im- 
peratoria, and regia. It was, however, no- 
thing new to apply the term to the emperor, 
eonodered in some of his various capacities, 
for it was applied to the magistratus under the 
republic, as to the consul and praetor. Horace 
even addresses Augustus in the terms majea- 
ta»y but this can hardly be viewed otherwise 
than as a personal compliment, and not as said 
with reference to any of the ofiices which he 
held. 

MALLE'OLUS, a hammer, the transverse 
head of which was formed for holding pitch 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
p»rojected slowly, sq that it might not be ex- 
tinguished during its flight, upon houses and 
other buildings in order to set them on fire : it 
was therefore commonly used in sieges to- 
gether with torches and falaricae. 

MA'LLEUS, dim. MALLEOLUS {jku- 
trrrip, a^pa^ dim. oi^piov), a hammer, a mal- 
let. In the hands of the farmer the mallet of 
wood served to break down the clods {occare) 
and to pulverize them. The butcher used it 
in slaying cattle, by striking the head, and we 
often read of it as used by the smith upon the 
anvil. When several men were employed at 
the same anvil it was a matter of necessitv 
that they should strike in time, ^d Virgil, 
accordingly, says of the Cyclopes, *' inter se 
brachia tollunt m mtmerum.'" (Georg. iv. 174; 
Aen. viii. 452.) The scene which he describes 
is represented in the annexed woodcut, taken 
from an ancient bas-relief, in which Vulcan, 
Brontes, and Steropes, are seen forging* the 
metal, while the third Cyclops, Pyracmon, 
blows the bellows. Beside the anvil is seen 
the vessel of water in which the hot iron or 
bronze was immersed. 

But besides the employment of the hammer 
s2 
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upon the anvil for making all ordinaiy uten 
sils, the smith wrought with this instrument 
figures which w^re either small and fine, some 
of their parts bein^^ beaten as thin as paper, 
and being in very high relief, as in the bronzes 
of Siris, or of colossal proportions, being com- 
posed of separate plates nveted together. 

MALUS. PNavis.] 

MANCEPS has the same relation tp Man- 
cipium that Auspex has to Auspicium. It is 
properly qui manu capit. But the word has 
several special significations. Mancipes were 
they who bid at the public lettings otthe cen- 
sors for the purpose of farming any part of the 
public property. Sometimes the chief of the 
pubUcani generally are meant by this term, as 
they were no doubt the bidders and gave the 
security, and then they shared the undertak- 
ing with others or underlet it. The mancipes 
would accordingly have distinctive names ac- 
cording to the kmd of revenue which they 
took on lease, as Decumflni,Portitores.PecuariL 

MANICIPATIO. [MiNciPiuM.j ^^ 

MAIfCl'PIUM, MASciPATIO. These 
words are used to iiidicate the formal transfer 
of the ownership of a thing, and are derived 
from the fact that the person who received the 
thing took hold of it {mandpeuio dicitur quia 
manu ret capitur). It was not a simple corpo- 
real apprehension, but one which was accom- 
paniea with certain forms described by Gains 
the jurist :— ** Mancidatio is effected in the 
presence of not less than five witnesses, who 
must be Roman citizens and of the age of pu- 
berty (puberea), and also in the presence of 
another person of the same status, who holds 
a pair of brazen scales, and hence is called 
JUbripens. The purchaser (qui mancipio acci' 
pit), taking hold of the thing, says: I afiirm 
that this slave {homo) is mine Ex Jure Quiri- 
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tium, and he is purchased by me with this 
piece of money (aes) and brazen scales. He 
then strike? the scales with the piece of 
money, and gives it to the seller as a symbol 
of the price {quasi pretii loco)." This mode of 
transfer applied to all free persons or slaves, 
animals or lands, all of which persons and 
things were called Rea Mancim ; other things 
were called Nee Mancipi. Lands {praediay 
might be thus transferred, though the parties 
to the mancipatio were not on the lands ; but 
all othef things, which were objects of man- 
cipatio, were only transferable in the pre- 
sence of the parties, because corporeal appre- 
hension wa9 a necessary part of tne ceremony. 
The party who transferred the ownership of a 
thing pursuant to these forms was said man- 
cmio dare ; he who thus acquired the owner- 
ship was said numcipio accipere. The verb man- 
cipare is sometimes used as equivalent to man- 
cipio dare. 

Mancipium may be used as eqtiivalent to 
complete ownership, and may thus be opposed 
to ustu and to fruchu. Sometimes the word 
mancipium signifies a slave, as being one of 
the res mancipi. 

MAN DATUM, often signifies a command 
from a superior to an inferior. Under the em- 
pire the mandata prineipum were the com- 
mands and instructions given to governors of 
provinces and others. 

MANI'PULUS. [ExBRCiTus, p. 146.] 

MANU'BIAE. [Spolia.] 

MANUMI'SSIO was the form by which 
slaves were released from slavery. There 
were three modes by which this was effected, 
namely ,Vindicta, Census, and Testamentum. 
Of these the manumissio by vindicta is pro- 
bably the oldest, and perhaps was once the 
only mode of nutnumission. It is mentioned 
by Livy as in use at an early period ; and, in- 
deed, he states that some persons refer the 
origin of the vindicta to the event which he 
relates, and derive its name from Vindicius ; 
the latter part, at least, of the supposition is 
of no value. 

The ceremony of the manumissio by the 
vindicta was as follows : — ^The master brought 
his slave before the magistratus, and stated 
the grounds (causa) of the intended manumis- 
sion. The lictor of the magistratus laid a rod 
(festuca) on the head of the slave, accom- 

Sanied with certain formal words, in which 
e declared that he was a free man ex jure 
quiritium^ that is, vindicavU in Ubertatem. The 
master in the meantime held the slave, and 
after he had pronounced the words hunc homi- 
nem liberum volo, he turned him round and let 
him go (emuitf «7nanit), whence the general name 
of the act of manumission. The word vindicta 
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itself, which is properly the res vindicata, is 
used for festuca by Horace. 

In the ca^e of the census the slave was 
registered by the censors as a citizen with his 
niaster's consent. The third mode of manu- 
mission was, when a master gave liberty to a 
slave by his will (testamentum). 

The act of manumission established the re- 
lation of patronus and libertus between the 
manumissor and the manumitted. When 
manumitted by a citizen, the libertus took the 
praenomen and the gentile name of the manu- 
misSor, and became in a sense a member of 
the gens of his patron. To these two names 
he added some other name as a cognomen, 
either some name by which he was previously 
known, or some name assumed on the occa- 
sion : thus we find the names M.TulUus Tiro, 
P. Terentius Afer, and other like names. The 
relation between a patronus and libertus is 
stated under Patronus. 

Before the year b.c. 311, the libertini had 
not the suffragium, but in that year the cen- 
sor Appius Claudius gave the libertini a place 
in the tribes, and from this time the libertini 
had the suffragium after they were duly ad- ' 
mitted on the censors' roll. In the year b. c. 
304, they were placed in the tribus urbanae, 
^nd not allowed to perform military service. 
In the censorship of Tiberius Gracchus, b. o. 
169, fhey were plated in one of the tribus ur- 
banae, determined by lot. Subsequently, bf 
a law of Aemilius Scaurus, about b. c. 116, 
they were restored to the four city tribes, and 
this remained their condition to the end of the 
republic, though various Attempts were majie 
to give them a better suffrage. 

A tax was levied on manumission by a lex 
Manlia, b. c. 357 : it consisted of the twen- 
tieth part of the value of the slave, hence 
called Vicesima. 
MANUS FERREA. [Hakpago.] 
MARRIAGE. [Matrimoniui^.] - 
MARSU'PIUM (fiapcrvmov, fiaUvriw), 
a pu rse. The purse used 
by the ancients was com- 
monly a small leathern 
bag, and was often closed 
by being drawn together 
at the mouth. Mercury 
is commonly represented 
holding one in his hand, 
of wmch the annexed 
woodcut from an intaglio 
in the Stosch collection 
at Berlin presents an ex- 
ample. 

MATERFAMI'LIAS. [Matrimoniuit, 
p. 212.] 
MATRAXIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
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evervyear on the 11th of June, in honour of the 
|;odaes8 Mater Matuta, whose temple stood 
m the Forum Boariam.' it was celebrated 
only by Roman matrons, and the sacrifices 
offered to the goddess consisted of cakes 
baked in pots of earthenware. Slaves were 
not allowed to take part in the solemnities, or 
to enter the temple of the goddess. One slave, 
however, was admitted by the matrons, but 
only to he expos^to a humiliating treatment, 
for one of the mafrons gave her a blow on the 
cheek, and then sent her away from the tem- 
ple. The matrons on this occasion took with 
them the children of their sisters, but not 
their own, held them in their ann8,.and prayed 
for their welfare. 

MATRONAlilA, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juno Lu- 
cina. Hence Horace says, . " Martiis caeleba 
quid agam Kalendis." 

MATRIMCNIUM, NUTTIAE, (yauoc), 
naarriage. 1. Urbek. The ancient Ureek 
legislators considered the relation of marriage 
as a matter not merely of private, but also of 

Cblic or general interest. This was partipu- 
ly the case at Sparta, where proceedings 
might be taken against those who married too 
late or unsuitably, as well as against those 
who did not marry at all. 

But independent of public considerations, 
there were also private or personal reasons, 
peculiar to the ancients, which made marriage 
an obligation. One of these was the duty in- 
cumbent upon every individual to provide for 
a continuance of representatives to succeed 
himself as ministers^of the Divinity ; and an- 
other was the desire felt bv almost every one, 
not merely to perpetuate his own name, but 
to leave some one who might make the cus- 
tomary offerings at his grave. We are told 
that with this view childless persons some- 
times adopted children. 

The choice of a wife among the ancients 
was but rarely grounded upon affection, and 
scarcely ever could have been the result of 
previous acquaintance or familiarity. In many 
cases a father chose for his son a bride whom 
the latter had never seen, or compelled him 
to marry for the sake of checking his extra- 
vagances. 

By the Athenian laws a citizen was not 
allowed to marry with a foreign woman, nor 
conversely, under very severe penalties, but 
proximity by blood {ayxKrrela)^ or consan- 
guinity {avyyeveia)t was not, with some few 
exceptions, a bar to marriage in any part of 
Greece ; direct lineal descent was. 

At Athens the most important preliminary 
to marriage was the betrothal {tyyvtiaig), 
which was in fact indispensable to the com- 



plete validity of a marriage contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian (6 Kit- 
pio^) of the bride elect, and attended by the 
relatives of both parties as witnesses. The 
wife's dowry was settled at the betrothal. 

On the day bdbre the garno*, or marriage, 
or sometimes on the day itself, certain sacri- 
fices or offerings (TrporiXeia ydfiuv or Troo- 
ydfieia) were made to the gods who presiaed 
over marriage. Another ceremony of almost 
general observance on the wedding day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in water fetched from some particular fount- 
ain, whence^ as some think, the custom of 
placing the figure of a 2,ovTpo66po^ or " water 
carrier" over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bride was generally conducted from her 
father's to the house of the bridegroom at 
nightfall, in a chariot (kf dfid^vc) drawn by a 
pair of mules or oxen, and furnished with a 
kind of couch (kXivIc) as a seat. On«ither 
side oCher sat tne bridegroom and one of his 
most intimate friends or relations, who from 
his office was called the paranyrnph {napd- 
wfi<^ or wfi(j>€VTijg) ; but as he rode m the 
carriage {oxvf^o) with the bride and bride- 
groom, he was sometimes called the ndpoxo^* 

The nuptial procession was probably accom- 
panied, accordmg to circumstances, by a num- 
ber of persons, sQme of whom carried the nup- 
tial torches. Both bride and bridegroom (the 
former veiled) were decked out in their best 
attire, with chaplets on their heads, and the 
doors of their houses were hung with festoons 
of ivy and bay. As the bridal procession 
moved along, the hymenaean song was sung 
to the accompaniment of Lydian flutes, even 
in olden times, as beautifully described by 
Homer, and the married pan: received the 
greetings and congratulations of those who 
met them. After entering the bridegroom's 
house, into which the bride was probably con- 
ducted by his mother, bearing a lighted torch, 
it was customary to shower sweetmeats upon 
them {KaTay^/^aTa)t as emblems of plenty 
and prospenty. 

Alter this came the nuptial feast, to which 
the name ^amos was particularly applied ; it 
was genenuly given in the house of the bride- 
groom or his parents ; and besides being a 
festive meeting, served other and more import- 
ant purposes. .There was no public rite, 
whetner civil or religious, connected with the 
celebration of marriage amongst the fticient 
Greeks, and therefore no pubuc record of its 
solemnization. This denciency then was 
supplied by the marriage feast, for the guests 
were of course competent to prove the fact of 
a marriage having taken place. To this feast. 
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contrary to the usual practice amongst the 
Greeks, women were invited as well as men ; 
but they seem to have sat at a separate table, 
with the bride stiU veiled amongst them. At 
the conclusion of this feast, she yras conduct- 
ed by her husband into the bridal chamber ; 
and a law of Solon required that on entering 
it they should eat a quince together, as if to 
indicate that their conversation ought to be 
sweet and agreeable. The song called the 
Epithalamium was then sung before the doors 
ot the bridal chamber. 

The day after the marriage, the first of the 
bride's residence in her new abode, was called 
the epauUa {iiravXia) ; on which their friends 
sent the customary presents to the newly 
married couple. On another day, the apauUa 
{airav2.ia)t perhaps the second after marriage, 
the bridegroom left his house, to lodge apart 
from his wife at his father's-in-law. Some of 
the presents made to the bride by her husband 
and friends were called anacaivpteria (dvcuca- 
XvTm^puOj as being ^ven on the occasion of 
the bnde nrst appearmg unveiled : they were 
probably given on the epaulia, or day alter the 
marriage. Another ceremony observed after 
marriage was the sacrifice which the husband 
offered up on the occasion of his bride being 
registered amongst his own phratores. 

The above account refers to Athenian cus- 
toms. At Sparta the betrothal of the bride by 
her father or guardian (Kvgioc) was requisite 
as a preliminary of marriage, as well as at 
Athens. Another custom peculiar to the 
Spartans, and a relic of ancient times, was 
the seizure of the bride by her intended hus- 
band, but of course with the sanction of her 
parents or guardians. She was not, however, 
immediately domiciled in her husband's house, 
but cohabited with him for some time clandes- 
tinely, till he brought her, and frequently her 
mother also, to his home. 

The Greeks, generally speaking, enter- 
tained Httle regard for the female character. 
The^ considered women, in fact, as decidedly 
inferior to men, qualified to discharge only the 
subordinate functions in life, and rather ne- 
cessary as helpmates than agreeable as com- 
panions. To these notions lemale education 
for the most part corresponded, and in fact 
confirmed them ; it did not supply the elegant 
accomplishment and refinement of manners 
which permanently engage the affections 
when other attractions have passed away. 
Aristotle states, that the relation of man to 
woman is that of the governor to the subject ; 
and Plato, that a woman's virtue may be sum- 
med up in a few words, for she has only to 
manage the house well, keeping what there 
is in i^ and obeying her husband. Among the 



Dorians, however, and espedalty at Sparta, 
women enjoyed much more estimation than 
in the rest ot Greece. 

2. Roman. A legal Roman marriage was 
called justae mmtiaey jttatum rMtrimomum, ms 
bein^ conformable to jus (eivUe) or to law. . A 
legal marriage was either Cum eo nventio ne tu> 
oris in manum inn, or it was without this con- 
ventio. But both forms of marriage agreed in 
this : there must be connulpim ^tween the 
partjies, and consent. The legal consequences 
as to the power of the father over his cmldren 
were the same in both. 

Cormubium is merely a term which compre- 
hends all the conditions of a legal marriage. 
Generally it may be stated, that there was 
only connubium between Roman citizens ; the 
cases in which it at anytime existed between 
parties not both Roman citizens, were excep- 
tions to the general rule. Originally, or at 
least at one period of the republic, there was 
no connubium between the patricians and the 
plebeians ; but this was altered br the Lex 
Caniileia (b. c. 445), which allowed connubi- 
um between persons of those two classes. 

There were various degrees of consanguin- 
ity and affinity, within which there was no 
connubium. 

An illegal union of a male and female, 
though affecting to be, was not a marriage : 
the man had no legal wife, and the children 
had no legal father : consequently they were 
not in the power of their reputed father. 

The marriage Cum amveniims differed from 
that Sine conventione^ia the relationship which 
it effected between the husband and the wife ; 
the marriage cum conventions was a necessary 
condition to make a woman a materfamiUas, 
By the marriage cum eonventione, the wife 
passed into the familia of her husband, and 
was to him in the relation of a daughter, or, 
as it was expressed, in manum conventt. In 
the marriage sine eonventione, the wife's re- 
lation to her own familia remained as before, 
and she was merely uxor. " Uxor^^ says Cice- 
ro, ** is a genus of which there are two spe- 
cies ; one is materfamiliaSf quae in m€mum con' 
venit; the other is uxor only." Accordingly, 
a materfamilias is a wife who is in Manu, ami 
in the familia of her husband. A wife not in 
mani^ was not a member of her husband's fa- 
milia, and therefore the term could not apply 
to her. Matrona was properly a wife not in 
manu, and equivalent to uxor ; and she was 
called matrona before she had any children. 
But these words are not always ysed in these 
their original and pro])er meanings. 

It does not appear that any forms were re- 
quisite in the marriage sine eonventione ; and 
apparenUy tiie evidence of such marriage was 
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cobalatation matrimonii causa. The matri- 
monii causa might be proved by various kinds 
of evidence. 

In the case of a marriage cum conventione, 
there were three forms : L Usus, 2. Farreum, 
and 3. Coempth. 

1. Marriage was effected by ttsus, if a woman 
lived with a man for a whole year as his wife ; 
and this was by analogy to usucaption of 
movables generally, in which usus for one 
year gave ownership. The law of the Twelve 
Tables provided that if a woman did not wish 
to come into the manus of her husband in 
this manner, she should absent herself from 
him annually for three nights (trinoctium) and 
so break the usus of the year. 

2. Farreum was a form of marriage, in which 
certain words were used in the presence of 
ten witnesses, and were accompanied by a 
certain religious ceremony, in which panis 
farreus was employed ; and hence this form 
of marriage was also called con/arreatio. It 
appears that certain priestly ofiices such as 
that of Flamen Dialis, could only be held by 
those who were born of parents who had been 
married by this ceremony {confarreatiparenies). 

3. Coemptio was effected by maneipatk), 
and consequently the wife was in mancipio. 
[Mancipium.] a woman who was cohabit- 
mg with a man as uxor, might come into his 
manus by this ceremony, in which case the 
coemptio was said to be matrimonii causa, 
and sne who was formerly uxor became apud 
marUumjiUae loco. 

Sponsahs were not an unusual preliminary 
of marriage, but they were not necessary. 
The sponsalia were an agreement to marry, 
made m such form as to give each party a 
right of action in case of non-performanoe, 
and the offending party was condemned in 
such damages as to the judex seemed just. 
The woman who was promised in marriage 
was accordingly called tponaa, which is equi- 
talent to promissa; the man who was en- 
gaged to marry was called sponnu. The spon- 
saSa were of course not bmding, if the par-^ 
ties consented to waive the contract. Some- 
times a present was made by the future hus- 
band to the future wife by way of earnest 
{arrhot arrha tponsalitia)^ or, as it was called, 
propter taipiia$ donatio, 

*rhe consequences of marriage were — 
. 1. The power of the father over the chil 
dren of the marriage, which was a completely 
new relation, an effect indeed of marriage, 
but one which had no influence over the re- 
lation of the husband and wife. [Patria Po 

VESTAS.] 

2. The liabilities of either of the parties to 
the punishmeota affixed to the violation of 



the marriage union. [Adultbsiom ; Divoa- 
tium/I 

3. The relation of husband and wife with 
respect to property. [Dos.] 

When marriage was dissolved, the parties 
to it mi^ht marrv' again; but opinion con- 
sidered It more decent for a woman not to 
marry again. A woman was required by 
usage {mo$) to wait a year before she con- 
tracted a second marriage, on the pain of 



It remains to describe the customs and 
rites which were observed by the Romans 
at marriages. After the parties had agreed 
to marry and the persons in whose potestas 
they were had consented, a meeting of 
friends was sometimes held at the house of 
the maiden for the purnose of settling the 
marriage^ontract,- whicn was written on 
tablets, and signed by both parties.. The 
woman after she had promised to become 
the wife of a man was called tpoma, pacta, 
dicta, or sperata. It appears that, at least 
during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the finger of his betrothed, as a pledge 
of his fidelity. This ring was probably, like 
all rings at this time, worn on the left hand, 
and on the finger nearest to the shnallest. 
The last point to be fixed was the day on 
which the marriage was to take place. 

The Romans believed that certain days 
were unfortunate for the performance of the 
marriage rites, either on account of the reli- 
gious character of those days themselves, 
or on accounft of the days by which they 
were followed, as the woman had to perform 
certain religious rites on the day after her 
wedding, vmich could not take place on a 
dies ater. Days not suitable for entering 
upon matrimony were the calends, nones, and 
ides of every month, all dies atri, the whole 
months of May and February, and a great 
number of festivals. 

On the wedding-day, which in the early 
times was never fixed upon without consult- 
.ing the auspices, the bride was dressed in a 
long white robe with a purple fringe, or adorned 
with ribands. This dress was called tunica 
recta, and was bound round the waist v^th a 
girdle (corotM, cinguluntf or zona), which the 
husband had to untie m the evening. The 
bridal veil, called flammeum, was of a bright 
yellow colour, ana her shoes likewise. Her 
hair was divided on this occasion with toe 
point of a spear. 

The bride was conducted to the house of 
her husband in the evening. She was taken 
with appirent violence from the arms of her 
mother, or of the person who had to give her 
away. On her way she was accotiapanifld 
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by three boys dressed in the praetezta, and 
whose fathers and mothers were still alive 
(patrimi ei matrhni). One of Ihein carried 
before her a torch of white thorn {spma)^ or, 
according to others, of pine wood ; the two 
others walked by her side, supporting her by 
the arm. The bride herself carried a distaff 
and a spindle^ with wool. A boy called 
camiUus carried in a covered vase {cumeraj 
cumerum, or camillum) the so-called utensils 
of the bride and playthings for children {cre- 
pundia). Besides these persons Who officiated 
on the occasion, the procession was attended 
by a nnmerous train of friends, both of the 
bride and the bridegroom. 

When the procession arrived at the house 
of the bridegroom, the door of which was 
adorned with garlands and flowers, the bride 
was carried across th6 threshold by pronubit 
t. e. men who had been married to only one 
wt)man, that she might not knock against it 
with her foot, which would have been an evil 
omen. Before she entered the house, she 
wound wool around the dOor-posts of her new 
residence, and anointed them with lard {adept 
auillus) or wolfs fat {adtp* lupimis). Tne 
husband received her wita fire and water, 
which the woman had to touch. This was 
either -a symbolic purification, or ^ symbolic 
expression of welcome, as the interdicere 
aoua et igni was the formula for banishment. 
The brrae saluted her husband with the 
words: «6t tu CaiuSf e^ Caia. After she 
had entered the house with distaff and spin- 
dle, she was placed upon a sheep-skin,'' and 
here the keys of the house weVe delivered 
into her hands. A repast (coena nupHaUs) 
given by the husband to the whole train of 
relatives and friends who accompanied the 
bride, generally concluded the solemnity of 
the day. Many ancient writers mention a 
very popular song, Talashu or TaUusiOf which 
was suQg at weddings; but whether it was 
sung during the repast or during the proces- 
sion is not quite clear, though we may infer 
from the story respecting the origin of the 
song, that it was sung whilst the procession 
was advancinj^ towards the house of the hus- 
band. 

It may easily be imagined that a solemnity 
like that of marriage did not take place among 
the merry ind humorous Italians without a 
variety of jests and railleries, and Ovid men- 
tions obscene songs which were sung before 
the door of the bridal apartment by girls, after 
the company had left. These songs were 
probably the old Fescennina [Fescennina], 
ttid are frequently called JSpithaiamia. At 
the end of the repast the bride was conducted 
by matrons who had not had more than one 



husband (;prQnubae)j to the lectus genialis in 
the atrium, whicli was on this occasion mag- 
nificently adorned and strewed with flowers. 
On the following day the husband sometimes 
gave another entertainment to his friends, 
which was called repotia, and the woman, 
who on this day undertook the management 
of the house of her husband, had to perform 
certain religioua rites ; on which account, as 
was observed above, it was necessary to select 
a day for the marriage which was not followed 
by a dies ater. These rites probably consisted 
of sacrifices to the Dii Penates. 

The position of a Roman woman after 
marriage was very different from that of a 
Greek woman. The Rqman presided over the 
whole household ; she educated her children, 
watched over and preserved the honour of the 
house, and as the materfamilias she shared 
the honours and respect shown to her hus- 
band. Far from being confined like the Greek 
women to a distinct a{)artment, the Roman 
matron, at least during the better centuries 
of the republic, occupied the most important 
part of the house, the atrium. * 

MASKS. TPbrsona.] 

MAUSOLfi'UM. [Fdnus, p. 163.] 

MASTS OF SHIPS. IAntenna; Na- 
vis.] 

MEALS, Greek, [Deipnon]; Roman, 
[Coena.] 

MEASURES of length,{PEs; Jugerum]; 
of capacity, [Metretes ; Medimnus ; Mo- 
DiDs; Sbxtarius.] 

MEDIMNUS CukStuvoc), the principal dry 
measure of the Greeks. It was. used espe- 
t:ially for measuringcom. The Attic medim- 
nus was equal to six Roman modii. 



pints, Eng. 
parts :-^ 



It was divided into the following 
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7.8576 

7.9288 

1.9822 

.9911 
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6 iKTOl 

12 fifileKra 

48 yplviKeg 

96 ^iarai 
192 KOTo'X.ai 
of which the xoivif, ^^ffrt/Ct and Korv^tfy and 
their further subdivisions, were common to 
the dry and fluid measures, but the yphnl was 
of difiereiit sizes. [Metre^tes; Choeniz ; 
Xestes; Cotyla.I 

MEGALF/SIA, MEGALE'NSIA, orME-' 
GALENSES LUDI, a festival with games, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April and 
in honour of the great mother of the gods 
(Oybel6, fieyaXrl 6e6Cf whence the festival dep- 
rived its name). The statue of the goddess 
Was brought to Rome from Pessinus in b. c. 
203, and the day of its arrival was solemnized 
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with a magnificent procession, lectistemia, 
and games, and great numbers of people car- 
ried presents to the goddess on the Capitol. 
The regular celebration of the Megaiesia, 
however, did not begin till twelve years later 
(b. c. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and ordered to be built in b. c. 203, was 
completed and dedicated by M. Junius Brutus. 
The festival lasted for six days, beginning on 
Qie 4th of April. The season of this festival, 
like that of the whole month in which it took 
place, was full of general rejoicings and feast- 
mg. It was customary for the wealthy Ro- 
mans on this occasion to invite one another 
mutually to their repasts. 

The games which were held at the Mega- 
le^ia were purely scenic, and not circenses. 
Tliey were at first held on the Palatine, in 
front of the temple of the goddess, but after- 
wards also in tne theatres. The day which 
was especially set apart for the performance 
of scenic plays was the third of the festival. 
Slaves were not permitted to be present at the 
l^ames, and the magistrates ap^ared dressed 
m a purple toga and praetezta, whence the 
proverb, fmrpura MegaUnsi*. The games were 
under the superintendence of the cunile 
aediles, and we know that four of the extant 
plays of Terence were performed at the Me- 
ffalesia. 

MEMBRA'NA. [Libbr.] 

MENSA (rpdTreCa)* a table. The simplest 
kind of table was a round one with three legs, 
called in Greek rplirovg. It is shown in the 
drinking scene painted on the wall of a wine 
shop at Pompeii, and is represented in the 
annexed woodcut. Tables, however, must 
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Mi^niui, Tnble. 

ii.-*..u'y l«avf h:i.l four legs, as the etymology 
oi' Tf^uTThCa^ the common word for table, indi- 
cates. For the houses of the opulent, tables 
were made of the most valuable and beautiful 
kinds of wood, especially ef maple, or of the 
citrus of Africa, which was a species of cy- 
press or juniper. 

As the table was not larg«, it was usual to 
place the dishes and the varioos kinds of meat 



upon it, and then to bring it thus fqimshed 
to the place where the guests were reclining 
On many occasions, indeed, each guest either 
had a small table to himself, or the company 
was divided into parties of two or three, with 
a separate table for each party, as is distinctly 
represented in the cut under Symposium. 
Hence we have such phrases ..as meiuam ap- 
ponere or opponere^ and meiuam auferre or re- 
movere. 

The two principal CQurses of a deipnon and 
coenaj or a Greek and Roman dinner, were 
called respectively irp^-nj rpdnel^a, devrepa 
rpdireCcit and' men»a prima^ mensa tecunda. 
[Cobna; Dbipnon.I 

MENS A'RII, MENSULA'RII, or NUMtT- 
LA'RII; a kind of public bankers at Rome 
who were appointed by the state ; they were 
distinct from the argentarii, who were, com- 
mon bankers, and did business on their own 
account. [Arobntarii.] Themensarii had 
their lables or banks {mensae) like ordinary 
hankers, in the forum, and in the name of the 
aerarium they offered ready money to debtors 
who could give security to the state for it. 
Such an expediency was devised by the state 
only in times of great distress. The first time 
that mensarii {quinqueviri mentarii) were ap- 
pointed was In B. c. 352, at the time when 
the plebeians were so deeply involved in debt, 
that they were obliged to borrow money from 
new creditors in oraer to pay the old ones, 
and thus ruined themselves completely. On 
this occasion they were also authorized to or- 
dain that cattle or land should be received as 
payment at a fair valuation. With the ex- 
ception of 'this first time, they appear during 
the time of the republic to have always been 
triumviri meruttrii. One class of mensani, how- 
ever, (perhaps an inferior order), the meiuula' 
rU or itumuiant, seem to have been perma- 
nently employed by the state, and these must 
be- meant when we read, that not only the 
aerarium but also private individuals, deposi- 
ted in their hands sums of money which they 
had to dispose of. 

MENSIS. {Calbmdarium.] 

MERENDA, [Cobna.] 

METAE. [Circus, p. 80.1 

METALLUM. [Vectigalia.] 

METOICI (fieroiKoi), the name by which, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the ren- 
detu aliena were designated. They must be 
distinguished from such strangers as made 
only a transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
characteristic of a metoicw^ that he resided 
permanently in the city. No city of Greece 
perhaps had such a number of resident aliens 
as Atnens, since none afforded to strangers 
so many fiicilities for canying on mercantil«* 
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bumnesA or a mora agreeable mode of living. 
In the eenaaa institated by Demelrius Pha- 
larens (b. o. 900), tbe number of rendent aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number wo- 
men and children were probably not included. 
The jealousy with which the citizens of the 
ancient Greek republics kept their body qlear 
of intruders, is ahM> manifested in their regu> 
lations concerning aliens. However long they 
might have resided in Athens, they were al- 
ways regarded as strangers, whence they are 
sometimes called f^<w, and to remind them 
oC their position, they had on some occasions 
to perform certain degrading services for the 
Athenian citizens [Hydriaphosu.]. These 
services were, however, in all probability not 
intended to hurt tbe feelings of the aliens, but 
were simply acts symbolical of their relation 
to the citizens. 

Aliens were not allowed to acquire landed 
property in the state they had chosen for their 
residence, and were consequently obliged to 
live in hired houses or apartments. As they 
did not constitute a part of the state, and were 
yet in constant intercourse and commerce 
with its members, every alien was obliged to 
select a citizen for his patron-(wpo<rrdri/f), 
who was not only tbe mediator between them 
and the state, through whom alone they couM 
transact any legal business, whether private 
or public, but was at the same time answer- 
able {tyyvtiTTfc) to the state for the conduct 
of his client. On the other hand, however, 
the stste allowed the aliens to carry on all 
kinds of industry and commerce under the 
protection of the law ; in fkct, at Athens nearly 
all business was in the hands of aliens, who 
on this account lived for the most part in the 
Peiraeeus. 

Each family of aliens, whether they availed 
themselves of the privilege of carrying on any 
mercantile business or not, lud to pay an 
annual tax (jierolKiov or ^evixd) of twelve 
drachmae, or if the head of the family was a 
jividow, of only six drachmae. If aliens did 
not pay this tax, or if they assumed the light 
of citizens, and probably also in case they re- 
fused to select a patron, they not only forfeit- 
ed the protection of the state, but were sold 
as slaves. Extraordinary taxes and liturgies 
{sl^pcU, and XetTovfyylcU) devolved upon 
aliens no less than upon citizens. The ahens 
were also obliged, like citizens, to serve in the 
regular armies and in the fleet, both abroad 
and at home, for Che defence of the city. 
Those aliens who were exempt from the bur- 
thens peculiar to their class were called wo- 
ttUt XlaoreTiu^). They had not to pay the fie- 
ToUiovi&teTicta nerouclov), were not obliged 
to chdoJBe a frpoffr&r^c, and in fact enjoyed 
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all the rights of dtizens, except those of a 
pditical nature. Their c(Midition was termed 
IcoTi'Xeta, and laoiroXireia. 

METRE'TES {fHTp^nfi:), the principal 
Greek liquid measure. The Attic metretes 
was equal in capacity to the amphora, con- 
^ining 8 galls. 7.365 pinta, English. [Am- 
phora.] it was dividea into 

l^Kepofiia,, each = 

12 xovc , u . . 

^ roivucec $s • . 

72 ^eoTfiu „ . . 

144 K0Tv2xii „ . . 

{See Chous ; Choenix ; Xbstbs ; Cotyla.] 

METRO'POUS. [CoLONiA, p. 100.] 

MiLIA'RE. MILLIA'RIUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (jd7i,iov)iihe Roman mile, con- 
sisted of 1006 paces {pas9U9)o{ 5 feet each, 
and was therefore == 5000 feet. Taking tbe 
Roman foot at 11.6496 English inches [Pes], 
the Roman mile would be 1618 English yardsi 
or 142 yards less than the English statute 
mile. The most common term for the mile % 
is tnille passuvm, or only the initials M. P.; 
sometimes the word j)a«nMim is omitted. The 
Roman mile contaiiMd 8 Greek stadia. 

The mile-stones along the Roman roads 
were called mdUaria. Tbey were also called 
lapidet } thus we have ad tertwm lapidem^fflt 
without the word lapidem) for 3 miles from 
Rome. Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the 
Fo^rum, where the principal roads terminated, 
which was called milliarium auratm ; but the 
miles were not reckcmed from it, but from the 
gat^ of the city. Such central marks appear 
to have been common in the principal cities 
of the Roman empire. The "London stone" 
in Cannon-street is supposed to have marked 
the centre of the Roman roads m Britain. 

MIMUS Oti^of), the name by which, in 
Greece and at Rome, a spec^ of the drama 
was designated, though the Roman mimus 
differed essentially from the Greek. 

The Greek mimus seems to have originated 
among the Greeks of Sicily and southern 
Italy, and to have consisted ori^ins^lsr of ex- 
temporary representations or imitations of 
ridiculous occurrences of common life at cer- 
tain festivals. At a later period these rude 
representations acquired a more artistic form, 
which was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection by Sophron of Syracuse (about b.c. 
420). He wrote his pieces in the popular 
dialect of the Dorians and a kind of rhythmical 
prose. 

Among the Romans the word mimus was 
applied to a species of dramatic plays as well 
as tO' the persons who acted in them. It is 
certain thai the Romans did not derive their 
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mimuai from the Greeks in eoatbem Italy, 
but that it was of native growth. The Greek 
mimes were written in prose, and the name 
fUfioc was never appUed to an actor, but if 
used of a person it signified one who made 
{[rimaces. The Roman mimes were imita- 
tions of foolish ^and mostly indecent occur- 
rences, and scarcely differed from comedy 
except in consisting more of gestures and 
mimicry than of spoken dialogue. At Rome 
such mmies seem originally to have been ex- 
hibited at funerals, where one or more per- 
sons (mtmt) reoresented in a burlesque man- 
ner the life or the deceased. If there were 
several mimi, one of them, or their leader, 
was called archiminaa. 

These coarse and indecent performances 
had greater charms for the Romans than the 
regular drama. They were performed on the 
stage as farces after tragedies, and during 
the empire they gradually supplanted the 
place ot the Atellanae. It was peculiar td 
the actors in these mimes, to wear neither 
masks, the cothurnus, nor the soccus, whence 
they are sometimes called planioedes. 

MINA. [Talentum.] 

MINES. [Vectigalia.] 

MINOR. TCuBATOE ; Invans.] 

MINT. [MONETA.] 

MIRMILLO'NES. [Gladiatohes 

MrSSlO, the technical term used by the 
Romans to express the dismissal of soldiers 
from service in the army. There were three 
kinds of missio: — 1. musio konesta^ which 
was given to soldiers who had served the le- 
gitimate number of years ; 2. Missio eatuaria, 
which was granted to soldiers who could no 
longer bear the fatigue of military service on 
account of ill health ; and 3. Missio tgnomtni- 
osa, by which a man was excluded from the 
service in the army for crime or other bad 
conduct 

As regards the missio honesUt^ it was granted 
by &e law to every soldier who had attained 
the age of 46, or who had taken part in 20 
campai^s, and to every horseman who had 
served in ten campaisns. The legitimate 
time of service was called legitima stipendia. 

The missio ignominiosa or cum ignomirUaVfM 
inflicted as a punishment not only upon indi- 
viduals, but upon whole divisions and even 
whole legions of an army, and it might be ap- 
plied to the highest officers no less than to 
common soldiers. In dismissing soldiers for 
bad conduct, it was generally expressed that 
they were sent away cum ^gmmitma, but some- 
times the ignominia was not expressly men- 
tioned, though it was understood as a matter 
of course. 

In all cases of missio it was necessary to 
T 
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I releai9« xh(^ soldleni from the military osth {sa* 
rromtti/tim) which they had taken on entering 
th^ BorTice. Thi? act was called rxaucta^'aiio. 
During the time of the republic and the eariier 
part of I hi? eunpirCj the wonl tuautiarart: Kifn- 
ply signified to wikaB^; from the military oath, 
withntU implying that this was done cum ig- 
nominia ; bul during the letter period of the 
empirei it ie almost eicluei'vety applied to sol- 
diers dismiEsed ciiin ignominia , 
MISSIO. [Gladiatoees, p. 167.] 
MITAA, (filTpa), 1. Ad «i«tem head- 
dress, sometimes spoken of as charactoTistkr 




of the Phry grans. It was alao the nam© of 
a head -band or heai^dfess worn by Greek 
womeUT which wa*^ madf; v( cloge materials. 
Jt mast be diatingiii^hed from the KEKpv^a?Mf^, 
or reticidum, madi: of net [Reticulum,) 2* 
AbelL fZoNA.] 

MO DIUS, the principal dry measure of the 
RottWfis, waa pqual to ono-ihini of the am- 
[ihora, iiwd therefore contained one gall. T.8BTS 
[jinta Engb^U. It was divided into 

2 *e(niniodii, or wmodii, each == 7.9388 

16 seitarii . - . . . » -SOU 

32 hemtna© , * . , ■■ 4^^ 

(j4 quartarii h ^^'TT 

12S acetahnla .... j, .1238 

192 cyathi w 0^ 

7G9 lin&ulau n 0306 

The modiua Wii one-aiith ot the medim* 

MONETA, thi> mint, or the place where 
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money was coined. The mint of Rome yns 
a bailding on the Capitoline, and attached^ 
the temple of Jnno Moneta, as the aerahum 
was to the temple of Saturn. The officers 
who had the superintendence of the mint 
were the Triipn»iriMmetales,yrho were perhaps 
first appointed about b.c. 269. Under the repub> 
lie, the coining of money was not a privilege 
which belonged exclusively to the state. The 
coins struck m the time of the republic mostly 
bear the names of private individuals; and it 
would seem that every Roman citizen had the 
right of having his own sold and silver coined 
in the public mint, ana under the supei;in- 
tendence of its officers. Still no one till the 
time of the empire had the right of putting his 
own image upon a coin : Juhus Caesar wa« 
the first to whom this privilege was granted. 
MONEY. [Ass ; Aroentum ; Aurum.] 
MONIXE (opfioc)i a necklace. Necklaces 
were worn bv both sexes among the most 
polished of those nationswhich the Greeks 
called barbarous, especially the Indians, the 
Egyptians, and the Persians. Greek and Ro^ 
man females adopted them more particularly as 
ai>ridal ornament. They were of various forms, 
as may be seen by the following specimens : — 




[COLO- 



Hooilia, RecklaoM. 



HYSTERIA. 

MONTHS. [Calrndarium.] 
MONUMENTUM. XFunus, p. 159.1 
MOSAICS. [DoMDs, D. 127.] 
MOURNING for the dead. rFuNus.J 
MULSUM. rViNUM.] 
MUNERA'TOR. [Gladutores.] 
MU'NICEPS, MUNICIPIUM. [< 

NIA ; FOBDBRATAE CiVITATES.] 
MUNUS. [HONORES.] 

MUNUS. [Gladiatores.] 

MURA'LIS CORONA. [Corona.] 
^pMU'SCULUS was a kind of Tinea, one of 
Tne smaller military machines, by which the 
besiegers of a town were protected. 

MUSE'UM ifiov<T€lov)t the name of an in- 
stitution founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about B. c. 280, for the promotion of learning 
and the support of learned men. The museum 
formed part of the palace, and contained clois- 
ters or porticoes (Trcp/Traroc), a public theatre 
or lecture-room (iffdpa), and a large hall 
{oIkoc fii'yac)i where the learned men dined 
together. The museum was supported by a 
common fund, supplied apparentijr from the 
public treasury; and the whole institution 
was under the superintendence of a priest, 
who was appointed by the king, and after 
Egypt became a province of the Roman em- 
pire, by the Caesar. Botanical and zoological 
gardens appear to have been attached to the 
museum. 

MY STEOtlA. The names by which mys- 
teries or mystic festivals were designated, in 
Greece, are ^vemypwx, reXerctli or bpyia. The 
name bpyia (from iopya) originally signified 
only sacrifices accompanied by certain cere- 
monies, but it was afterwards applied espe- 
cially to the ceremonies observed m the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, and at a still later period to 
mystertes in general. Te^rr^ signifies, in 
general, a religious festival, but more particu- 
larly a lustration or ceremony performed in 
order to av^rt some calamity, eitner public or 
private. MuffT^piov signifies, properly speak- 
ing, the secret part of the worship, but it was 
also used in t^e same sense as re/f 777, and for 
mystic worship in general. 

Mysteries in general may be defined as sa- 
crifices and' ceremonies which took place at 
night or in secret within some sanctuary, 
which the uninitiated were not allowed to 
enter. What vras essential to them, were 
Objects of worship, sacred utensils^' and 
traditions With their interpretation, which 
were withheld from all persons not initi- 
ated. 

The most celebrated mysteries in Greece 
were those of Samothrace and Eleusis, which 
are described in separate articles. [Cabbi- 
RiA ; Eleusinia.] 



NAUCRARIA. 

N. 

NAE'NIA. [Fdnus, p. 161.] 

NAMES. [NoMEN.l 

NATATIO, NATATO'RIUM. [Balwb- 
BMy p. 49.] 

NAVA'LIA, docks at Rome where ships 
were bnUt, laid up, and refitted. They were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
Trigemina, and were connected with the Ti- 
ber. The emporium and navalia were first 
included withm the walls of the city hy 
Aurelian. 

The docks (ve6coiKoi or ve^pia) in the Pei- 
raeeus at Athens cost 1000 talents, and having 
been destroyed in the anarchy by the contrac- 
tors for three talents, were again restored and 
finally completed by Lycurgus. They were 
under the superintendence of regular officers, 
called kiriueAnral rciv veopluv. 

NAVA'US CORO'NA. [Cobona.] 

NAVARCHUS (vai)apxoc\ the name by 
which the Greeks designated both the captain 
of a single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vavaprla. The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was afways one 
of the ten generals {arparriyoO elected every 
year, and he had either the whole or the 
chief command of the fleet. The chief offi- 
cers who served under him were the trierarchs 
and the pentecontarchs, each of whom com- 
manded one vessel ; the inferior officers in 
the vessels were the Kvfiepvfjrai, or helmsmen, 
the KeXtvfrrai or commanders of the rowers, 
and the irpupdratt who must have been em- 
ployed atlhe prow of the vessels. 

Other Greek states who kept a navy had 
likewise their navarchs. The chief admiral 
of the Spartan fleet was called navarchus, and 
the second in command epittoleut {iiriaroXevc.) 
The same person was not allowed to hold the 
office of navarchus two successive years at 
Sparta. [EpisTOLBns.] : 

NAUCRA'RIA (vavKpapla), the name of a 
division of the innabitants of Attica. The 
four ancient phylae were each dii^ided into 
three phratries, and each of these twelve 
phratnes into four naucraries, of which there 
were thus forty-eight. What the naucraries 
were previous to the legislation of Solon is 
not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were political divisions similar to 
the demes in the constitution of Clisthenes, 
and were made perhaps at the time of the in- 
stitution of the nine archons, for the purpose 
of regulating the liturgies, taxes, or nnancial 
and military affairs in general. At any rate, 
however, the naucraries before the time of 
Solon can have had no connection with the 
navy, for the Athenians then had no navy ; 
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the word va^Kpapoc therefore cannot be de- 
rived from vavc, ship, but must come from 
valuy and vavKpapoc is thus only another form 
for vavxXtfpoc m the sense of a householder, 
as vaOXov was used for the rent of a house. 

Solon in his iegislaUon retained the old in- 
stitution of the naucraries, and charged each 
of them with the equipment of one trireme 
and with the mounting of two horsemen. AD 
military affairs, as far as regards the defray- 
ing of expenses; probably continued as before 
to be regulated according, to naucraries. Cli- 
sthenes, in his change of the Solonian con- 
stitution, retained the division into naucraries 
for military and financial purposes ; but he 
increased their number to fifty, making five 
for each of his ten tribes ; so that now the 
number of their ships was increased from 
forty-^ight to fifty, and that of horsemen from 
ninety-six to one hundred. The statement o| 
Herodotus, that the Athenians in their war 
against Aegina had only fifty ships of their 
own, is thus perfectly in accordance with the 
fifty naucranes of Clisthenes. The ftinc- 
tions of the former vavKpapoij or the heads of 
their respective naucraries, were now trans- 
ferred to the demarchs. [Dbmarchi.] The 
obligation of each naucrary to e<|uip a ship of 
war for the service of the republic may be re- 
garded as the first form ot tiierarchy. As 
the system of trierarchy became developed 
and established, this obligation of the naucra- 
ries appears to have gradually ceased, and to 
have fallen into disuse. [Tribrarchia.] 

NAVIS, NAVI'GIUM (vovf. ir7iol0v), t 
ship. 

The numerous fleet with which the Greeks 
sailed to the coast of Asia Minor in the Trojan 
war, must on the whole be regarded as suffi- 
cient evidence of the extent to which naviga- 
tion was carried on in those times, however 
much of the detail in the Homeric description 
may have arisen from the poet*s own imagi- 
nation. In the Homeric catalogue it is stated 
that each of the fifty Boeotian ships carried 
120 warriors, and a ship which carried so 
Qiany cannot have been of small dimensions. 
What Homer states of the Boeotian vessels 

g>plies more or less to the ships of other 
reeks. These boats were provided with a 
mast ilaT6c)t which was fastened by two 
ropes irrp&rovoi) to the two ends of the ship, 
so that when the rope connecting it with the 
prow broke, the mast would foil towards the 
stem, where it might kill the helmsman. 
The mast could be erected or taken down as 
necessity required. They also had sails (/a- 
rla), but only a half-deck. Each vessel, how- 
ever, appears to have had only one sail,which 
was used in favourable winds ; and the prin 
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cipal mmnB of propelling the vesael lay in the 
«^wera,who sat upon benehes {tcXtjidec). The 
oars were AMtened to the side of the ship with 
leathern thongs, in which they were turned 
as a key ^u its hole. The ships in Homer are 
mostly called black (jAiXtuvai)^ prbbably be- 
cause they were painted or covered with a 
black suMtance, each as pitch, to protect the 
wood against the influence of the water and 
the air ; sometimes other colours, such as 
utXrocy mmkm (a red colour), were used to 
adorn the sides of the ships near the prow, 
whence Homer occasionally caUs ahips fuX- 
TOirdpmHi ie. red-cheeked ; they were also 
painted occasionally with a purple colour 
(^evtxeir^ot). When the Greeks had land- 
ed on the coast of Troy, the ships were drawn ' 
on land, and fastened at the poop with a rope 
to large stones, which senred as anchors [An- 
coea]. The Greeks then surrounded the 
fleet with a fortification, to secure it against 
the attacks of the enemy. The custom of 
drawing the ships Upon the shore, when they 
were not used, was followed in later times 
also. Homer describes in a passage in the 
Odyssey the buildinf of a boat. Ulysses 
first cuu down with his axe twenty trees, and 
prepares the wood for his purpose by cutting 
It smooth and giving it the proper shape. He 
then bores the noles for nails and hooks, and 
fits the planks together and fiutens thorn with 
nails. He rounos the bottom of the ship like 
that of a broad transport vesael, and raises the 
bulwark (2«cpia), fitting it upon the numerous 
ribs of the ship. He afterwards covers the 
whole of the outside with planks, which are 
laid across the ribs from the keel upwards to 
the bulwark ; next the mast is made, and the 
sail-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When the ship is thus far completed, he 
raises the bulwark still higher by wicker^ 
work, which goes all around the vessel, as a 

Erotection against the waves. This raised 
ulwark of wicker-work and the like was used 
in later times also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship ^Xj/, which, according to 
the Scholiast, consisted of wood, stones, and 
sand. Calvpso then brings him materials to 
make a sail of, and he fastens the tirepai^ or 
ropes which run firom the top of the mast to 
the two ends of the ^rd, ana also the k6Xm, 
with which the sail is drawn up or let down. 
The irddec mentioned in this passage were, 
undoubtedly, as -in later times, the ropes at- 
tached to the two lower comers of ^e square^ 
saa. The shif of which the building is thus 
lescribed was a small boat, a <rxedUi as Ho- 
nor calls it ; but it had, like all the Homeric 
^ips, a round or flat bottom. Greater ships 
•lust have been of a more complicated struc- 



ture, as ship-builders are praised as artists. 
A representation of two boats is given on 
p. 26, which appear to bear great resemblance 
to the one described above. 

The Corinthians were the first who brought 
the art of ship-building nearest to the point ft 
which we find ^t in the time of Thucydidee, 
and they were the first who introduced ships 
with three ranks of rowers {rpi^peic^trireme*). 
About B. c. 700, Ameinocles, the Corinthian, 
to whom this invention is ascribed, made the*' 
Samians ac<iuainted with it ; but it must have 
been preceded by that of the biremes iSi^f>eig)t 
that is, ships with two ranks of rpwers, which 
Pliny attributes to the Erythraeans. These 
innovations, however, do not seem to have 
been generally adopted for a long time ; for 
we read that about the time of Cyrus (b. c. 
550), the. Phocaeans introduced ships with 
long and sharp keels, called nevTtjKovTopoi. 
These belonged to the class of long ships of 
war (i^ef f^aKiMi), and had fifty rowers, 
twenty-five en each side of the ship, who sat 
in one row. It is further stated, that before 
this time vessels called ffrpoyyv^xu, with 
large round or rather flat bottoms, had been 
used exclusively by all the lonians in Asia. 
At this period most Greeks seem to have 
adopted the long ^ips with only one rank of 
rowere on each side ; their name varied ac- 
cordingly as they had fifty, or thirty (rpia* 
KovTopoch Of ^^^^ A smaller number ot 
rowere. 

The first Greek people who acquire^ a navy 
of importance were the.Corintbians, Samians. 
and Phocaeans. About the time of Cyrus ana 
Cambyses the Corinthian triremes were gen- 
erally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and ^ 
the Corcyraeans, who soon acquired the most 
powerful navies among the Greeks. In other 
parts of Greece, and even at Athens and in 
Aegina, the most common vessels about this 
time were long ships with only one rank of 
rowers. Athens, although the foundation of 
its maritime power had been laid by Solon 
(INaucraru], did not obtain a fleet of any 
importance until the time of Themistocles, 
who persuaded them to build 200 triremes 
for the purpose of carrying on the war against 
Aegina. But even then ships were not pro- 
vided with complete decks (xaroorpcj^ra) 
covering the wholeof the vessel. A complete 
deck appeare to have been an invention of 
later timea. At the same time when The- 
mistocles induced the Athenians to bu:^ a 
fleet of 200 sail, he also carried a decree, that 
every year twenty new triremes should be 
built from the produce of the mines of Lau- 
rium. After the time of Themistocles as 
many as twenty triremes must have been built 
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every year both in times of war and of oeaoe, 
UB toe average number of triremes whien was 
always ready was from 300 to 400. Such an 
annual addition was the more necessary, as 
the vessels were of a light structure, and did 
not last long. The whole superintendence of 
tl^ buUding of new triremes was in the hands 
of the senate of the Five Hundred, but the 
actual business was entrusted to a committee 
called the TpivpoTroiolt one of whom acted as 
their tre^urer, and had in his keeping the 
money set apart for the purpose. Under the 
Macedonian 8upremacy;^the Khodians became 
the most important maritin^e power in Greece, 
The navy of Sparta was never of great im- 
portance. 

Navigation remained for the most part what 
it had been before : the Greeks seldom ven- 
tured Out into the open sea, and it was gene- 
rally considered necessary to remain in sight 
of the coast or of some island, which also 
served as guides in the daytime : in the night, 
the position and the rising and setting of the 
different stars, also answered the same pur- 
pose. In winter, navigation generally ceased 
altogether. In cases where it would have 
been necessary to coast around a consider- 
able extent of country, which was connected 
with the main land by a narrow* neck, the 
ships were sometimes drawn across the neck 
of land from one sea to the other, by machines 
called 6h:oL This was done most frequently 
aoiross the isthmus of Corinth. 

The various kinds of shins used by the 
Greeks may be divided, accoruing to the num- 
ber of ranks of rowers employed in them, 
into Moneres, Birmnea, Triremes, Quadriremet, 
Quinqwremet, &c.. Up to the enormous ship 
with forty ranks of rowers, built by Ptolemy 
PMlopator. But all these appear to have been 
constructed on the same principle, and it is 
more convenient to divide them into ships of 
toar and *f^P* of burden ({ftopriKay ((topTTjyolt 
bXuddegy nAolat arpoyyvXai, naves onerariae, 
naves actuariae). Sni[>s of the latter kind were 
not calculated for quick movement or rapid 
sailing, but to carry the ^eatest possible quan- 
tity ofgoods. Hence their structure was bulky, 
their bottom round, and although they were 
not without rowers, yet saila were the chief 
means by which they were propelled. 

The most common ships of war, after they 
had once been generally mtroduced, were the 
TrireTHts and they are frequently designated 
only by the name v^cf , while the others are 
called by the name indicating their peculiar 
character. Triremes, however, were again 
divided into two classes : the one consisting 
of real men-of-war, which were quick sailing 
vessels iraxelai), and the other of transporta 
t2 



either for soldi^ {erpandnde^ or hwTUTa- 
yQyoC) or for hones {InTrrryoi^ linrayayoO' 
Ships of the latter class were more heavy and 
awkward, and were therefore not used in bat- 
tle exc^t in cases of necessity. The ordi- 
nary size of a war galley may be inferred from 
the fact that the ttveraffe number ck men en- 
gaged in it, inchiding Uie crew and marines, 
was 200, to whom on some oocaaions as many 
as thirty e^batae were added. [Efuatai.] 

Vessels with more than three rai^s <tf r«w-' 
ers were not constructed in Greece til) about 
the year b. o. 400, when Dionyains L, tyrant 
of Syracuse, who bestowed great care vpen 
his navy, built the first quadriremss {rerp^if), 
and qmnfwremes <irevr«pe«f ). In die reign of 
Dionysius II. ks9srss («f j?mk) are alao men- 
tioned. Alter the time of Alexander the Great 
the use of veesele with four, five, and Biore 
ranks of rowers became very general, and it 
is well known that the first Punic war was 
chiefly carried on with quinqueiemes. Ships 
with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks of 
rowers, such as were built by Alexander and 
the Ptolemies, appear to have been mere cu- 
riosities, and did not come into common use. 
The Athenians ^t first did not adopt vessels 
larger than triremes, probably because they 
thought that with rapidity and skill they could 
do more than with large and unwieldy ships. 
In B. 0. 356 they continued to use nothing but 
triremes ; but in b. c. 330 they had already a 
number ctf quadriremes. The first quinquere- 
mes at Athena aramentionedinananrtentdocu- 
ment belonging to the year b. c. 325. After 
B. c. 330 the Athenians appear to have gradu- 
ally ceased building triremes, and to have con- 
structed quadriremes instead. 

Every vessel at Athens, as in modem times, 
had a name |;iyen to it, which was generally 
of the feminme gender. The Romans some- 
times gave to their ships masculine names. 
The Greek names ware either taken from 
ancient heroines, such as Nausicaa, or they 
were abstract words, such as Forethought, 
Sqfety, Ovidaace, &c. In many cases the 
name of the builder was also added. 

J The Romans had nothing but a very insig- 
cant fleet of triremes up to the time of the 
first Punic war. They seem first to have 
built a small fleet in B. c. 311, in the course 
of the second Samnite war, when duwnviri 
navaks were first appointed. It was probably 
connected with the establishment of a colony 
in the Pontian islands. In b. c. 260, when 
they saw that without a navy they could not 
carry on the war against Carthage with any 
advantage, the senate ordained that a large 
fleet should be built. Triremes would now 
have been of no avail against the hlgh-bul- 
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warked Tetsels (qoinqaeremes) of the Car 
thaffinians. But the Romans would have been 
unable to build others, had not fortunately a 
Carthaginian quifoquereme been wrecked on 
the coast of Bruttium, and fallen into their 
hands. This wreck the Romanrtook as their 
model, and after it built 120, or according to 
others 130 ships. From this time forward 
they continued to keep up a powerful navy. 
Towards the end of the republic they also 
increased the size of their ships, ana built 
war-vessels with from six Xo ten ordines of 
rowers. The construction of their ships, how- 
ever, scarcely differed from that of Greek ves- 
sels ; the omy great difference was, that the 
Roman galleys were provided with a greater 
variety of destructive engines of war than 
those of the Greeks. They even erected tur- 
res and tabulata upon the decks of their great 
men-of-war {naves turritae\ and fought upon 
■them as if they were standing upon the walls 
of a fortress. 

The following is a list of the principal parts 
of ancient vessels: — 

1. The ynm {np6pa or /leruirovt prora), or 




fore part of the ship, was generally ornament- 
ed on both sides with figfures, which were 
either painted upon the sides or laid in. It 
seems to have been very common to repre- 
sent an eye on each side of the prow. Upon 
the prow or fore-deck there was always some 
emblem {7rapaaitf*ov, msigne^figura), by which 
the slup was distmguished from others. Just 
below the prow, and projecting a little above 
the keel, was the roatnun {iufioXoct ifi0oXop)t 
or beak, which consisted ot a beam, to whicn 
were attached sharp and pointed irons, or the 
head of a ram, and the like. It was used for 
the purpose of attacking another vessel and 
of breaking its sides. These beaks were at 
first always above the water, and visble ; after- 
wards t|iey were atttached lower, so that 
they were invisible, and thus became still 
more dangerous to other ships. The upper 
part of the prow was frequently made in the 
form of a swan's or goose's neck, and hence 
called cheniseu* {xV^iffKoc)* and to the extreme 
part of the prow, whatever it might be, the 
general name otacroatolion {iucpoardXiov), was 
given. 

The command in the prow of a vessel was 
exercised by an officer called ttpupev^^ who 
seems to have been next in rank to the steers- 
man, and to have had the care of the gear, 
and the command over the rowers. 

2. The stem or poop {npCuvfji puppis) was 
ffeneraliy higher than the other parts of the 
aeck, and in it the helmsman had nis elevated 
seat It is seen in the representations of an- 
cient vessels to be rounder than the prow, 
though its extremity is likewise sharp. The 
stem was, like the prow, adorned in various 
ways, but especially witn the image of the 
tutelary deity of the vessel {tutela). It fre- 
quently terminates with an omajnent of wood- 
en plajiks, called aphlaston (di^Xoffrov) and 
a^ustref and sometimes it haa a cheniseus. 
(See the cut, p. 223.) At the end of the stem 
was frequently erected a staff or pole, to 
which a streamer or ribands were attached 
(fascia or taenia). In some representations a 
kind of roof is formed over, the head of the 
steersman. 

3. The bulwark of the vessel (rpd^^y or 
rather the uppermost edge of it. In small 
boats the pegs (cr/caA/io/, sealmi)^ between 
which the oars move, and to which they are 
fastened by a thong {rpoiroT^p), were upon 
the Todftf^. In dl other vessels the oars 
passed tnrough holes in the side of the vessel 
(^oXiio/, Tp^uaTCt or TpviHifiaTo). 

4. Tlie middle part of the deck in most 
ships of war appears to have been raised 
above the bulwarx, or at least to a level with 
its upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiert 
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lo occupy a pdattian from wMcb tliey could 
Mce TarsrctutiEfi nml liuri their darts againsi iht' 
enemy. Such an etovatod Jeck appears m ih*^ 
anneiod cut, representing ii Mmtris. Jei Ehi^ 
initence the fla g is sta n d in g u pen t hfi hi i id- li^c k . 




5. One nf the most intens^linj^t ns well as 
tmpoit4int f^Hn in the arramgement^ of tht) 
hiretnesT IriretneBt *itc., is the posit ifsn of tht> 
ratiks of rower»* from which the ships them- 
aelires derive their names. Various opinionii 
have been entertained by thoise who hava 
written apcio this Huhject. Thus much la 
certain, that the different ranks of rower*, 
who sat alon^ the sides of a vessel, were 
pla^ced one abeve the otbc^ In ordinary ves- 
sels, firom the tnoneria up to the quinquerc:- 
miB, each oar was mannged by one man. 
The rowers sat upon liUle henches attached 
to the ribs of the Tessel^ and cailed M6?Aat 
and in Latin /ori and tramttra* The lowest 
row of rower* was called 9d%a^o^t the rowers 
ihemse Ives SaTiaulTa t or 6a ^diiiot , The u p - 
perrGoat ordu ot rowers waa called flpui &f, 
and the rowers iheniselvea 6pavlr<it. The 
middle ordo or ofdinea of rowers were called 

The gear of a vessel waa divided into wood- 
en and hanging gear {cKmtn fiJAtvO, and uK^>n 
Kptfiaara). 

L WnoDfiN Gbae. 

I. OBra(ic«7ra^rfmO. The collective tenu 
for oars is rai^^oct which properly ftignified 
nothing but the blade or flat part of the oar, 
but was Afterward B used as a coUf^ctivf? ex- 
pression for all the oare with the eicoptioa 
of the rudder. The oara varied in size, ac- 
cordingly as they were used by a lower or 
higher ordo of rowersi, and from the name of 
the ordo by which they were used, they also 
received their especial names, viz. KUTrat tfo- 
yiu/uaii CvyiO'tt and BpcattnieS' Each Atho« 



nian trireme had on an average 170 rowers. 
In a Roman quinquereme, during the first Pu- 
nic war, the average number of rowers was 
300 : in later times we even find as many as 
400. The lower part of the holes through 
which the oars passed, appears to have been 
covered with leather ia(TKUfia)t which also 
extended a little way outside the hole. 

2. The rudder. [GuBERNACULUM.l 

3. Ladders {K?,ifiaKldec* *calae). Each tri- 
reme had two wooden ladders. 

4. PoZes or punt poles (icovro/,conrt). Three 
of these belonged to every trireme, which 
were of di£ferent lengths. 

5. Parastatae {irapaGTdrai\ or supports for 
the masts They seem to have been a kind 
of props placed at the foot of the mast. 

6. The mast il(TT6Ct mcdus)^ and yards (/cc- 
patai, antennae). A trireme had two masts, 
the smaller one of which was usually near 
the prow. The smaller or foremast was 
called Icnbc iiK&no^j the larger or mainmast 
loTog fieyag. The mast-head was called car- 
chesmm. [Carchesiuh.] Respecting the 
mode in which the yard was affixed to the 
mast, see Antenna. 

II. Hanging Gear. 

1. Hypozomata (v7roC<u/uara),were thick and 
broad ropes which ran m a horizontal direc 
tion around the ship from the stem to the 
prow, and were intended to keep the whole 
hibric together. They ran round the vessel 
in several circles, and at certain distances 
from one another. The Latin name for ino- 
^(jua is tomuntum. Sometimes they were 
taken on board when a vessel sailed, and not 
put on till it was thought necessary. The 
act of putting them on was called ifro^owH- 
vai or dta^uvvvvait or 0<Tai. A trireme re- 
quired four iiro^ufiara, 

2. The sail (larlov, velum). Most ancient 
ships had only one sail, which was attached 
with the yard to the great mast. In a trireme, 
too, one sail might be sufficient, but the tri- 
erarch might nevertheless add a second. As 
each of the two masts of a trireme had two 
sail-yards; it further follows that each mast 
might have two sails, one of which was placed 
lower than the other. The two belonging to 
the mainmast were probably called iarla 
jneydXay and those of the foremast iarla &k&- 
Tia. The former were used on ordinary oc- 
casions, but the latter probably only in cases 
when it was necessary to sail with extraor- 
dinary speed. The sails of the Attic war- 
galleys, and of most ancient ships in general, 
were of a square form. Whether trisngular 
sails were ever used by the Greeks, as has 
been frequently supposed, is very doubtful. 
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The Romans, however, used trianfular sails, 
which they called suppara^ and which had 
the shape of an inverted Greek A (v)» the 
upper side of which was attached to the yard. 
3. The cordage (rorreia) differed from the 
axoivta. The axpivla ifunet) are the strong 
ropes to which the anchors were attached, 
and by which a ^p was fastened to the land ; 



while the roireta were a lighler kind (tropes 
and made with greater care, which were at- 
tached to the masts, yards, and sails. £ach 
repe of this kind was made for a distinct por- 
poise and place (r&iroCf whence the name 
Toireia). The fcmowing kinds are most wor- 
thy of notice : a, xaAudia or xdXot, are the 
ropes by which the maat was fiutened to both 




A. Prora, irpCpa. 

B. Oculus.d^a^C' 

C. Rostrumf ifi^oXoC' 

D. CJunucut, rmflaKOi^ 

E. JVpu, vovuvfj. 

F. Aphutre, a^Murrov, with the pol« con- 

taining the/Moa or tattiin, 

n. Kenu, Kairat. 

I. OukeiTuumlum, middXtov* 



K. Mahts, laroc- 

\j. Vehmy lurtov. 

in. . 4nienna, Kepala, Kipac- 

N. Comua, ^Kponipcuat. 

O. Cenukit Kepovxot, 

P, Carchesium, KOpxi^taif, 

Q. ttdXo^t KoXudiO' 

K. irp6rwof. 

9. JPtdes, irddec. 

T. Opt/era, inipai. 
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sides of the ship^ so that the npoTovm in the 
Homeric ships were only an especial kind of 
KaXudiOj or the Kahj^ia themselves differ- 
ently placed. In later times the wpdrovog 
was the rope which went from the top of the 
mainmast to the prow and sometimes the 
stern of the ship, and thus was what is now 
called the mainstay, b. CerueM {itefiovxoA, 
itMVT€c)j ropes which ran from the two ends 
of the saily ard to the top of the mast In more 
ancient vessels the Ijiidc consisted of only one 
rope ; in later times it consisted of two, and 
sometimes foar. wiuch» uniting at l&e top of 
the mast, and there passing toroui^ a rmgt 
descended on the other side, where it form^ 
the ^TT^rovof, by means of which the sail was 
drawn up or let down. c. iyKOiva^ Latin on- 
fuina, the rope which went from the middle 
of a yard to tne top of the mast, and was in- 
tended to facilitate the drawing up and letting 
down of the sail. d. IldSeg {pedet) were ^l 
later times, as in the poems of Homer, the 
ropes attached to the two lower comers of a 
SQuare-saiL These nddec ran from the ends 
of the sail to the sides of th^ vessel towards 
the stem, where they were fastened with 
rings attached to the outer side of the bul- 
wark. «. 'Xvipai were the two ropes at- 
tached to the two ends of the sail-yard, and 
thence came down to a part of the ship near 
the stem. Their object was to move the yard 
in a horizontal direction. In Latin they are 
called opifera, which is perhaps only a cor- 
ruption of Avpero. 

4. UapajmuaTo. The ancients as early as 
the time of Homer had various preparations 
raised above the edgo of a vessel, which 
were made of skins and wicker-work, and 
whicli were intended as a protection a^nst 
high waves, and also to serve as a kmd of 
breast-work, behind which the men might be 
safe against the darts of the enemy. These 
elevations of the bulwark are caUeaTfopa^^^ 
uara. They were probably fixed upon. the 
edge on both sides of the vessel, and were 
taken off when not wanted. Each galley ap- 
pears to h&ve had several Tro^/^aro, two 
made of hair, and two white ones, these four 
being regularly mentioned as belonging to one 

NAUMACHIA, the name given to the 
representation of a sea-fight among the Ro- 
mans, and also to the place where such en- 
gagements took place. These fights were 
sometimes exhibited in the circus or amphir 
theatre, sufficient water being introduced to 
float ships, but more generally in buildings 
especially devoted to tms purpose. . 

The combatants in these sea-fighte, called 
Nmimaehiarii, were usually captives^ « Qrimr 
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mals condemned to death, who &ught as 
in gladiatorial combats, until one party was 
killed unless preserved by the clemency of 
the emperor. The ships engaged in the sea- 
fights were divided into two parties, called 
respectively by the names of different mari- 
time nations, as Tyrians and Egyptians, Rho- 
dians and Sicilians, Persians and Athenians; 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians^ Athenians and 
Syracusans, dec. These sea-fights were ex- 
hibited with the same magnificence and lav- 
ish expenditure of human life as character- 
ized the gladiatorial combats and other public 
games of the Romans. In Nero*s naumachia 
there were sea-monsters swimming about in 
the artificial lake. In the sea-fight exhibited 
by Titus there were 3000 men engaged, and 
and in that exhibited by Domitian the ships 
were almost equal in liomber to two real 
fleets. 

NECKLACES. [Monilb.} 

NEFASTI DIES. [Dies.] 

NEBRIS, a fewn*s skin (from ve^poct a 
fawn) worn originally by hunters and others, 
as an appropriate part of their dress, and 
afterwards attributed to Bacchus, snd conse- 
quently assumed by his votaries in the pro- 
cessions and ceremonies whieh they observed 
in honour of him. The annexed woodcut, 
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taken Aom Sir William Hamilton's 
shows a priestess of Bacchus in the attitude 
of offering a luhris to him or to one of his 
ministers. 

NEMEA {vifua, ve/iela, or vefidia), the 
Nemean gaines, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. It was held at Ne- 
mea, a place near Cleonae in Argolis, and is 
said to have been originally instituted by the 
Seven against Thebes in commemoration of 
the death of Opheltos, afterwards called Ar- 
chemorus. They were revived by Hercules, 
aftor he had slain the Nemean Hon ; and were 
f^om this time celebrated in honour of Jupitor. 
The games were at first of a warlike charac- 
te^» and only warriors and their sons were 
allowed to take part in them ; subsequently, 
however, they were thrown open to all the 
Greeks. The various games were horse- 
racing, running in armour in the stadium, 
wrestling, chajiot-racing and the discus, box- 
ing, throwing the spear and shooting with the 
bow, to which we may add musical contents. 
The prize given to the victors was at first a 
chapiet of olive-branches, but afterwards a 
chaplet of green parsley. The presidency of 
these games, and the management of them, 
belonged at different times ^o Cleonae, Co- 
rinth, and Argos. They were celebrated 
twice in every Olympiad, viz. at the com- 
mencement of every second Olympic year, 
in the winter, and soon after the commence- 
ment of every fourth Olympic year, in the 
summer. 

NE'NIA. [FuNus, p. 161.] 

NEXUM, was either the transfer of the 
ownership of a thing, or the transfer of a thing 
to a creditor as a security : accordingly in one 
sense Nexum included Mancipium {Manci- 
pium] ; in another sense, Mancipiom and 
Nexum are opposed in the same way in which 
Sale and Mortgage ^or Pledge are opposed. 
The formal part of both transactions consisted 
in k transfer per ae* et libram. 

The person who became nexus by the effect 
of a nexum or nexue (for this form of the word 
also is used) was said nexum mire. The phra- 
ses next datioy next liheratiOf reepectlvely ex- 
press the contracting and the release from the 
obligation. 

The Roman law as to the payment of bor- 
rowed money was very strict. By a law of 
the Twelve Tables, if the debtor admitted the 
debt, or had been condemned in the amount 
of the 'debt by a judex, he had thirty days al- 
lowed him for payment. At the expiration of 
this time, he was liable to be assigned over to 
the creditor {addictue) by the sentence of the 
praetor. The creditor was required to keep 
him for sixty days in chains, during which 
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time he publicly exposed the debtor on three 
nundinae, and proclaimed the amount of his 
debt. If no person released the prisoner by 
paying the debt, the creditor might sell him 
as a slave or put him to death. If there were 
several creditors, the letter of the law allow 
ed them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to 
take their share of his body in proportion to 
their debt. . There is no instance of a creditor 
ever having adopted this extreme mode of 
satisfjring his debt But the creditor might 
treat the debtor,who was addictus, as a slave, 
and compel him to work out his debt ; and the 
treatment was often very severe. 

The Lex Poetilia (b. c. 326) alleviated the 
condition of the uexi So far as we can un- 
derstand its provisions, it set all the nexi free, 
or made them eohui, and it enacted that for 
the future there should be no nexum, and 
that no debtor should for the future be put in 
chains. 
NO'BILES. [Novi HoMiNisJ 
NOMEN- (6vo/m), a name. The Greeks 
bore only one name, and it was one of the es- 
pecial rights of a father to choose the names 
for his children, and to alter them if he pleased, 
It was customary to give to the eldest son the 
name of the grandfather on his father's side ; 
and children usually received their names on 
the tenth day after their birth. 

Originally every Roman citizen belonged to 
a gens, and derived his name (nomen or nomm 
gentilicium) from his gens, which nomen ^en- 
tiUchtm generally terminated in nu. Besides 
this, every Roman had a name, called pro*' 
nomm, which preceded the nomen gientilicium, 
and which was peculiar to him as an indivi- 
dual, e.^. Cains, Lucius, Marcus, Cneius, 
Sextus, &c. This praenomen was at a later 
time given to boys on the ninth day after their 
birth, and to girls on the eighth day. This 
day was called dies lustricus, dies nommum or 
nomin^Ua. The praenomen given to a boy 
was in most cases that of the father, but 
sometimes that of the grandfather or great- 
grandfather. These two names, a praenomen. 
and a nomen gentHictum^ or simply nom«n, were 
indispensable to a Roman, and they were at 
the same time sufllcient to designate him ; 
hence the numerous instances of Romans be- 
ing designated only by these two names, even 
in cases where a third or fourth name was 
possessed by the person. 

Every Roman citizen, besides belonging to 
a gens, was also frequently a member of a 
familia, contained in a gens, and accordingly 
might have a third name or cognomen. Such 
cognomina were derived by the Romans from 
a Tariety of mental or boiuly peculiarities, or 
from some remarkable event in the life of the 
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person who was the founder of the familia. 
Such cognomina are. Asper, Imperiosus, Mag- 
nus/ Maximus, Publicola, Brutus, Capito, 
Cato, Naso, Labeo, Caecus, Cicero, Scipio, 
Sulla, Torquatus. &c. These names were in 
most cases hereditary, and descended to the 
latest members of ^ familia ; in some cases 
they ceased With the death of the person to 
whom they were given for special reasons. 
Many Romans had a second cojgnomen {cog- 
nomen secundum or agnomen), which was given 
to them as an honorary aistiilction, and in 
commemoration of some memorable deed or 
event of their life, e.g. Africanus, Asiaticus, 
Hispallus, Cretensis, Macedonicus, Allobro- 
gicus, &c. Such agnomina were sometimes 
given by one general to another, sometimes bv 
the army and confirmed by the chief-general, 
sometimes by the people m the comitia, and 
sometimes thev were assumed by the person 
himself, as in the case of L. Cornelius Scipio 
AsiaticuSi 

The regular order in which these names 
followed one another was:— 1. praenomen; 
2. nomen gentilicium ; 3. cognomen primum ; 
4. cognomen secundum or agnomen. Some- 
times the name of the tribe to which a person 
belonged, was added to his name, in the ab- 
lative case, as Q.Verres Romilia, C. Claudius 
Palatina. 

if a person by adoption passed from one 
gens into another, he assumed the praenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen of his adoptive father, 
and a^ded to these the name oi his former 
gens, with the termination anus. Thus C. 
Octavius, after being adopted by bis uncle 
C.Julius Caesar, was called C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, and the son of L. A«milius Paul- 
lus, when adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
was called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus. 
[Adoptio.] 

Slaves had only one name, and usually re- 
tained that wluch they had borne before they 
came into slaverer. If a slave was restored to 
freedom, he received the praenomen and no- 
men gentilicium of bis former master, and to 
these was added the name which he had had 
as a slave. Instances of such freedmen are, 
T. Ampins 'Menander, a freedman of T. Am« 
pius Balbus, L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a 
firlBedman of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. Till- 
lius Tiro, freedman of M. Tullius Cicero. 

NOMOTHETAE {vofidderat), movers or 
proposers of laws, the name of a legislative 
conunittee at Athens, which, by an institu- 
tion of Solon, was appointed to amend and 
revise the laws. At the first Kvpla kKkXriala 
in every year, an/ person was at liberty to 
point out defects m the existmg code or pro- 
oo.se alterations. If his motion was deemed 
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worthy of attention, the third assembly might 
refer the matter to the Nomothetae. They 
were selected by lot from the Heliastic body ; 
it being the intention of Solon to limit the 
power of the popular assembly by means of a 
superior boanl emanating from itself, com^ 
po«ed of citizens of mature age bound by a 
stricter oath, and accustomed to wei|[h legal 
principles by the exercise of their judicial 
functions. The number of the committee so 
appointed varied according to the exigency of 
the occasion. The people appointed five ad- 
vocates {ovvdiKOi) to attend before the board 
and maintain the policy of the existing insti- . 
tutioD. If the proposed measure met the 
approval of the committee, it passed into law 
forthwith. Besides this, the iThesmothetae 
were officially authorised to review the whole 
code, and to refer to the Nomothetae all stat- 
utes which they considered unworthy of being 
retained. 

Hence appears the difference between P«e- 
phisma {rf>nj>tafui) and Nomos (vdjuoc)' The 
mere resolution of the people in assembly 
was a psephisma, and only remained in force 
a year, like a decree of the senate. Nothing 
was a law that did toot pass the ordeal of the 
Nomothetae. 

NONAE. tCALENDABlUM.] 

NORMA {yv6fujv)f a square used by car- 
penters, masons, and other artificers to make 
their work rectangular. It was made by 
taking three flat wooden rulers of equal thick- 
ness, one* of them being two feet ten inches 
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loBf , the others each two feet lon^, and join- 
ing them together by their extremities, so as 
to assume the form of a right-angled triangle. 
This method, though only a close approxima- 
tion, must have been quite sufficient for all 
common purposes^ For the sake of conveni- 
ence, the longest side, i e. the hypotenuse^of 
the triangle, was discarded, and the instru- 
ment then assumed the form in which it is 
exhibited, among other tools, on a tomb found 
at Rome, and which resembles that in modem 
use. A square of a still more simple fashion 
made by merely cutting a rectangular piece 
out of a board is shown on another sepulchral 
monument and copied in the woodcut wbich 
is here introduced. 

NOTA CENSO'RIA. [Censor.] 

NOVENDIA'LE (sc. saenim). 1. A festi- 
val lasting nine days, which was celebrated 
as often as stones rained from heaven. It 
was originally instituted byTuUus Hostilius, 
when there was a shower of stones upon the 
Mons Albanus, and was frequently celebrated 
in later times. 2. This name was also given 
to the sacrifice performed nine days after a 
funeral. [Funus.] 

NOVl HCTMINlBS. After the senate and 
the higher offices of the state were opened to 
the plebeians, a new order of nobility arose, 
and the ten^ NolnUs was applied to those 
persons whose ancestors had been magistra- 
lus curules and who were entitled to the jut 
imaginvm. [Maoistbatus ; Imago.] Those 
persons, on the contrary, whose ancestors 
bad not been so distinguished, were called 
Ignobiles; and when those who belonged to 
the latter class obtained any of the higher 
magistracies, they were called Novi Homines 
or upstarts. The nobiles attempted to keep 
all the higher offices of the state in their own 
body, and violently opposed all candidates 
who did not belong to their order. Some of 
the most distinguished men in the state were, 
however, novi homines, as T. Coruncanius, 
who lived before the first Punic war, Sp. 
Carvilius, M. Cato, Mummius, the conqueror 
of Achaia, C. Marius, and Cicero. 

NUDUS iyvfivdc). These words, besides 
denoting absolute nakedness, were applied 
to any one who, being without an Amictus, 
wore only his tunic or indutus. In this state 
of nudity the ancients perfbrmed the opera- 
tions of ploughing, sowing and reaping. The 
accompanying woodcut shows a man plough- 
ing in nis tumc only. 

This term applied to the warrior expressed 
the absence or some part of his armour. 
Hence the light-armed were called yvfiv^rec- 
[Aema.] 
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NUMMULAHIIorNUMULAHn. [Mew- 

SARll.] 

NUMMUS or NUMFS. [Sesteetius.] 

TJIU'NDINARis derived by all the ancient 
writers f^m noMm and die«, so that it literally 
signifies the ninth day. Every eighth day, 
according to our mode of speaking, was a 
nuddinae, and there were thus always seven 
ordinary days between two nundinae. The 
Romans in their peculiar mode of reckoning 
added these two nundinae to the seven ordi 
nary days, and consequently said that the 
nundmae recurred every ninth dav, and called 
them nundinae, as it were novem&nae. 

The number of nundinae in the ancient year 
of ten months was 38. They were originally 
market-days for the country folk, on which 
they came to Rome to sell the produce of 
their labour, and on which the king settled 
the legal disputes among them. When, there- 
fore, we read that the nundinae were feriae, 
or dies nefiisti, and that no comitia were allow- 
ed to be held, we have to understand this of 
the populus or patricians, and not of the 
plebes ; and while for the populus the nundi- 
nae were feriae, they were real days of busi- 
ness (dies fasti OT comitia{es) for the plebeians, 
who on these occasions pleaded their causes 
with members of their own order, and held 
their public meetings (the ancient comitia of 
the plebeians). Afterwards the nundinae be- 
came fosti for both orders, and this innova- 
tion facilitated the attendance of the plebe- 
ians at the comitia centiiriata. The suojects 
to be laid before the comitia, whether they 
were proposals for new laws, or the appoint- 
ment of officers, were announced to the peo- 
ple three nundinae beforehand {trinundino die 
prepoture). 

Instead of nundinae the form ntmdinum is 
sometimes used, but only when it is preceded 
byanumeral, iaiatrimmdimonOTtrimimnm^ 
dmum. 

NUTTIAE. rMATEIMONUHL] 
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6. 

OATH, Military . [SAORiMSNTUif.] 

OBOLUS. [Dkaohma.] 

O'CREA {KvrjfU^), a ffreaire, a l«ggm. A 
pair of greaves {KvnpUde^ was one of the six 
articles of armour which ibrnied the complete 

Suipment of a Gr^fk warrior f Abma], and 
Lewise of a Roman soldier as fixed by Sor- 
-vius Tullius. They were made of variouf 
metals, with a liiuog probably of leather, felt, 
or cloth. Their f^nn is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. The figure is that of a fallen 
warrior, and in consequence of the beading 
of the knees, the greaves are seen to project 
a little above them. This statue also shows 
the ankle-rings {kiria^pia), which were used 
to fasten the greaves immediately above the 
feet. 

The woodcut that follows shows t^e int«- 
nor of a bronze shield, and a pidr of bronse 
greaves found in the tomb ot an Etruscaii 
warrior, and now preserved in the Britiah 
MuseunL The greaves axo made right and 
l«fl. 
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OLLA iXififfft X^Tppch • ▼oBsel of any 
ataiial, round andplain, and having a wide 



mouth ; a pot ; a jar. The following wood 
cut is taken from a vase in the British Mu- 
seum, which was found at Canino in Etruria. 



The pamtmg upon it represents the story of 
Medea boiling an old ram with a view to per- 
suade the daughters of Pelias to put him to 
death. The pot has a round bottom, and is 
supported by a tripod, under which is a larra 
fire. The ram, restored to youth, is just m 
the act of leapin^r out of the pot. Instead of 
being supported by a separate tripod the ves 
sel was sometimes made with the feet all in 
one piece, and it was then called in Greek 
rpliravtt ;ctrrp6irawf , and wvpunu'njf. 
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OLYMPIA('0^^|t7ria),the01yropicgame9, 
the neatest of the national festivals of the 
Oreeks. It was celebrated at Olympia in 
BKs, the name given to a small plam to the 
west of Pisa, which was bounded on the 
north and north-east by the mountains Cro- 
nius and Olympus, on the south by the river 
Alptheus, and on the west by the Cladeus, 
which flows into the Alpheus. Olympia does 
not appear to have been a town, but rather a 
collection of temples and public buildings. 

The origin of the Olympic games is buried 
in obscurity, but the festival was of very gieat 
antiquitjr. 

The first historical fact connected with this 
festival is its revival by Iphitus, lung of Elis, 
who is said to have accomplished it with the 
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astistaiice of Lycurgns^ the Spartan lawnyer, 
and Cleosthenes of Pisa. The date of this 
event is given by some writers as b. c. 884, 
and by others as b. c. 828. The interval of 
four years between each celebration of the 
festival was called an Olympiad; but the 
Olympiads were not employed as a chronolo- 
gical aera till the victory of Coroebus in the 
foot-race, a. c. 776. [Olympics.] 

The most important point in the renewal of 
the festival by iphitus was the establishment 
of the Ececheiria (JtKex'^i.pla), or sacred armi- 
stice. The proclamation was made by peace- 
heralds {airw6o^poi,)y first in Elis and after- 
wards in the other parts of Greece ; it put a 
stop to all warfare for the month in which the 
games were celebrated, and which was called 
Uie uusred month (lepo/invla). The territory 
of Elis itself was considered especially sacred 
during its continuance, and no armed force 
could enter it without incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege. 

The Olympic festival was probably confined 
mt first to the Peloponnesians ; but as its ce- 
lebrity extended, the other Greeks. todL part 
in it, till at length it became a iestival for the 
whole nation. No one was allowed to con- 
tend in the games but persons of pure Hellen- 
ic blood : barbarians might be spectators, but 
slaves were entirely excluded. After the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, the latter 
were allowed to take part in the games. 

No women were allowed to be present or 
even to cross the Alpheus during the celebra- 
tion of the games, under penalty of being 
hurled down from the Typaean rock, but 
women were allowed to send chariots to the 
races. The number of spectators at the fes- 
tival was very great ; and these were drawn 
together not merely by the desire of seeing 
the nimes, but partly through the opportunity 
it afforded them of carrying on commercial 
transactions with persons from distant places, 
as is the case with the Mohammedan festivals 
at Mecca and Medina. Many of the persons 
present were also deputies (Oeopol) s^nt to 
represent the various states of Greece ; and 
we find that these embassies vied with one 
another in the number of their offerings, and 
the splendour of their general appearance, in 
order to support the honour ot their native 
cities. 

The Olympic festival was a PentaSteris 
iirevTaerrjplgh that is, according to the ancient 
mode of reckoning, a space of four years 
elapsed between each festival, in the same 
way as there was only a space of two years 
between a TrieterU. It was celebrated on the 
first full moon after the summer solstice. It 
lasted, after all the contests had been intro- 



duced, five days, from the 11th to the 15tb 
days of the montn inclusive. The fourth day 
of the festival was the 14th of the month, 
which was the day of the full moon, and which 
divided the month into two equal parts. 

The festival was under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Olympian Jupiter, whose 
temple at Olympia, adorned with the statue 
of the god made by Phidias, was one of the 
most splendid works of art in Greece. There 
were also temples and altars to most of the 
other gods. The festival itself may be divided 
into two parts, the games or contests {&yci>)f > 
*0^vfiinaK6c)f and the festive rites {kopHi) 
connected with the sacrifices, with the pro- 
cessions, and with the public banquets in ho- 
nour of the conquerors. 

The contests consisted of various trials pf 
strength and skill, which were increased in 
number from time to time. There were in^U 
twenty-four contests, eighteen in which men 
took part, and six in which boys engaged, 
thougn they were never all exhibited at one 
festival, since some were abolished almost 
immediately after their institution, and othera 
after they had been in use only a short time. 
We subjoin a list of these from Pausanias, 
with the date of the introduction of each, 
commencing from the Olympiad of Coroebus : 
— 1. The foot-race (dpdfioc), which was the 
only contest during the first 13 Olympiads. 
2. The dlavXoc, or foot-race, in which the 
stadium was traversed twice, first introduced 
in Ol. 14. 3. The 66?.ix.oc» a still longer foot- 
race than the dlavXoc^ introduced in Ol. 15. 
For a more particular account of the dlav^og 
and 667iixoQi see Stadium. 4. Wrestling 
(TrdAw), and, 5. The Pentathlum (Tr^ro^Aov), 
which consisted of five exercises [Penta- 
thlum], both introduced in Ol. 18. 6. Box- 
ing (TTvV/i^) introduced in 01. 23. TPugila- 
TU8.J 7. The chariot-race, with four fiill- 
^[rown horses {limav reKeUiv dpduo^t &f>^)t 
mtroduced in Ol. 25. 8. The Pancratium 
{nayKpariov) [Pancbatium], and, 9- The 
horse-race (iTriroc KiXtjc)* botn introduced -in 
Ol. 33. 10 and 11. The foot-race and wrest- 
ling for boys, both introduced in Ol. 37. 12. 
The Pentathlum for boys, introduced in Ol. 
38, but immediately afterwards , abolished. 

13. Boxing for bc^s, introduced in 01. 41. 

14. The foot-race, m which men ran with the 
equipments of heavy-armed soldiers (r<5v 
dTrXiTciv dp6fW(\ introduced in 01. 65, on ac- 
count of its trammg men f^ actual service in 
war. 15. The chsriot-race with mules {irn^- 
vij), introduced in Ol 70 ; and, 16. The horse- 
race with mares (jcdXn^), introduced in Ol. 
72, both of which were abolished in Ol. 84. 
17. The chariot-iape with two full-grown 
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horses (Jinruv T€2.e[ov avvoplch introduced 
in Ol. 93. 18, 19. The contest of heralds (/c^pv- 
icef ) and trumpeters (trctXinyKTal), introduced 
in 01. 96. 20. The chariot-race with four 
foals (ttu^uv dpfiaatv)y introduced in 01. 99. 
21. The chariot-race with two foals (iruXtjv 
<rw<jplch introduced in Ol. 128. 22. The 
horse-race with foals {iruXoc iceAj/f), intro- 
duced in Ol. 131. 23. The Pancratium for boys, 
introduced in 01. 145. 24. There was also a 
horse race (Ittttoc KiXfj^) in which boys rode, 
but we do not know the time of its introduction. 

The judges in the Olympic Games, called 
Hellanodicae {'EX?iavo6iKat)f were appointed, 
by the E leans, who had the regulation of the 
whole festival. It appears to have been ori- 
ginally under the superintendence of Pisa, in 
the neighbourhood of which Olympia was 
situated, but after the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians on the return of tbd Hera- 
clidae, the Aetolians, who had been of great 
assistance to the Heraclidae, settled in Elis, 
and from this time the Aetolian Eleans ob- 
tained the regulation of the festival, and ap- 
pointed the presiding officers. 

The Hellanodicae were chosen by lot from 
the whole body of the Eleans. Their num- 
ber varied at different periods, but at a later 
time there were eight Hellanodicae. Their 
office probably lasted for only one festival. 
They had to see that all the laws relating to 
the games were observed by the competitors 
and others, to determine the prizes, and to 
give them to the conquerors. An appeal lay 
nrom their decision to the Elean senate. Un- 
der the direction of the Hellanodicae was a 
certain number of Alytae {ciXvrai) with an 
AlytarchcM (JikvTapxriQ) at their head, who 
formed a kind of police, and carried into exe- 
cution the commands of the Hellanodicae. 
There were also various other minor officers 
under the control of the Hellanodicae. 

All free Greeks were allowed to contend in 
the games, who had complied with the rules 
prescribed to candidates. The eauestrian 
■ contests were necessarily confined to the 
wealthy ; but the poorest citizens could con- 
tend in the athletic games. This, however, 
was far from degrading the games in public 
opinion; and some of the noblest as well as 
meanest citizens of the state took part in 
these contests. The owners of the chariots 
and horses \yere not obliged to contend in 
person ; and the wealthy vied with one an- 
other in the number and magnificence of the 
chariots and hdrses which they sent to the 
games. 

All persons, who were about to contend, 
had to prove to the Hellanodicae that they 
were freemen, and of pure Hellenic blood, that 



they had not been branded with atimia, nor 
guilty of any sacrilegious act. They further 
had to prove that they had undergone the pre- 
paratory training {nooyviivdanaTo) for ten 
months previous. All competitors were oblig- 
ed, thirty days before the festival, to undergo 
certain exercises in the Gymnasium at Elis, un 
der the superintendence of the Hellanodicae. 

The competitors took their places by lot 
The herald then proclaimed the name and 
country of each competitor. When they were 
all ready to begin the contest, the judges ex- 
horted them to acquit themselves nobly, and 
then gave the signal to commence. 

The only prize given to the conqueror was 
a garland of^ wild olive (jcotlvo^^ cut from a 
sacred olive tree, which grew m the sacred 
grove of Altis in Olympia. The victor was 
originally crowned upon a tripod covered with 
bronze, but afterwards upon a table made of 
ivory and gold. Palm branches, the common 
tokens of victory on other occasions, were 
placed in his hands. The name of the victor, 
and that of his father and of his country, were 
then proclaimed by a herald before the repre- 
sentatives of assembled Greece. The festival 
ended with processions and sacrifices, and 
with a public banquet given by the Eleans to 
the conquerors in the Prytaneum. 

The most powerful states considered an 
Olympic victory, gained by one of their citi- 
zens, to confer nonour upon the state to which 
he belonged; and a conqueror usually had 
immunities and privileges conferred upon^ him 
by the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. On 
his return home the victor entered the city in 
a triumphal procession, in which his praises 
were celebrated, frequently in the loftiest 
strains of poetry. [Athletab.I 

As persons from all parts of the Hellenic 
world were assembled together at the Olym- 
pic Games, it was the best opportunity which 
the artist and the writer pNossessed of making 
their works known. It in fact, to some ex- 
tent, answered the same purpose as the press 
does in modem times. . Before the invention 
of printing, the reading of an author's works 
to as large an assembly as cpuld be obtained, 
was one of the easiest and surest modes ot 
publishing th^m ; and this was a favourite 
practice of the Greeks and Romans. Accord- 
mgly we find many instances of literary works 
thus published at the Olympic festival. He- 
rodotus is said to have read nis history at this 
festival ; but though there are some reasons 
for doubting the correctness of this statement, 
there are numerous other writers who thus 
published their works, as the sophist Hippias, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Anaximenes, the orator 
Lysias, Dio, Chrysostom, &c. It must be 



OLYMPUS. 



borne in mind that these recitations were not 
contests, and that they Ibrmed properly no 
part of the festiTal. In the same way painters 
and other artists exhibited their works at 
Olympia. 

OLYMPIAS CO^vfimdi), an Olympiad, 
the most celebrated chronoiofficai aera among 
the Greeks, was the period of ^r years, 
which elapsed between each celebration of 
tite Olympic Games. The Olympiads began 
to be reckoned from the victory of Coroms 
in the foot-race, which happened in the year 
m, c. 776. Timaeus of Sicily, howeTer> who 
flourished b. o. 264, was the first writer who 
regularly arranged erents according to the 
conquerors in each Olympiad. His practice 
of recording events by Olympiads was fol- 
lowed by Polybius, Diodonis Siculus, Diooy- 
sius of Halicamkssus, &c. 

The writers who make use of the aera of 
the Ol3rmpiads, usually give the number of 
the Olympiad (the first corresponding to b. g. 
776), and then the name of the conqueror in 
the foot-race. Some writers also speak of 
events as happening in the first, second, third, 
or fourth year, as the case may be, of a cer- 
tain Olympiad; but others do not give the 
separate years of each Olympiad. The rules 
for converting Olympiads into tiie year b. c, 
and vice versa, are given under CALiNDARinii, 

L58 ; but as this u troublesome, we subjcto 
' the use of the student a list of the Olym- 
piads, with the years of the Christian aera 
corresponding to them from the beginning of 
the Olympiad^ to a. n. 301. To save space, 
the separate years of each Olympiad, vrith the 
corresponding years b. c, are omy givei^ from 
the 47th to the 126th Olympiad, as this is the 
most important period of Grecian history ; in 
the other Olympiads the first year oi^y is given. 
In consulting the following table it must be 
borne in mind, that the Olympic Games were 
celebrated about midsummer, and that the 
Attic year commenced at about the same 
time. If, therefore, an event happened in the 
second half of the Attic year, the year b. o. 
must be reduced by 1. Thus Soci^tes was 
put to death in the Ist year of the 95th Olym- 

Kiad, which corresponds in the following ta- 
le to B. G. 400 ; but as his death happened in 
Thargelicm, the 11th month of the Attic year, 
the year b. g. must be reduced hw 1> which 
gives us B. G. 399, the true date of his death. 



B.C. 


01. 


B. G. 





776 


I 1. 


752 


7 


772 


2 1. 


748 


8 


768 


3 I. 


744 


9 


764 


4 J. 


740 


10 


760 


5 1. 


736 


11 


756 


6 1. 


732 


12 



B.C. 

728 
724 
720 
716 
712 
708 



13 I 

14 1 

15 1 

16 1 

17 1 

18 1 



B. O. 

704 
700 



01 
19 1. 



684 
680 
676 
672 
668 
664 
660 
656 
652 
648 
644 
640 
63fi 



624 
620 
616 
612 
608 
604 
GOO 
596 
592 
591 
590 
589 
588 
587 
586 
585 
584 
583 
582 
581 
580 
679 
5*^8 
577 
576 
575 
574 
573 
672 
571 
570 
569 
568 
567 
566 
565 
564 
563 
562 



20 
21 



1 
X 
1 

23 1. 

24 1. 

25 1. 

26 h 

27 1. 
26 1. 

29 1. 

30 1. 
^1 1. 

32 1. 

33 I, 

34 1. 

35 I. 

36 1. 
632 37 1. 

38 1. 

39 1. 

40 1. 

41 1. 

42 1. 

43 1. 

44 1. 



48 



50 



51 



4. 
49 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

52 1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 

53 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

54 1. 
^ 2. 

3. 



B,0. 

561 

560 

559 

558 

657 

556 

555 

554 

553 

552 

551 

550 

549 

548 

547 

546 

545 

544 

543 

542 

541 

640 

539 

538 

537 

536. 

535 

534 

533 

532 

531 

530 



527 
526 
525 
524 
523 
522 
52V 
520 
519 
518 
517 
516 
515 
514 
513 
512 
511 
510 
509 
508 
507 
506 
505 
504 
603 



Ol 

54 ,4. 

55 1. 
2. 

a 

4. 
1. 
2. 



56 



58 



50 



61 



62 



4, 
S7 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 
60 1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
63 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
6* 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
65 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
-66 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

L 

,2, 



67 



B.O. 

502 

501- 

500 

499 

498 

497 

496 

495 

494 

493 

492 

491 

490 

489 

488 

487 

486 

485 

484 

483 

482 

481 

480 

479 

478 

477 

476 

.475 

474 

473- 

472 

471 

470 

469 

468 

467 

466 

465 

464 

463 

462 

461 

460 

459 

458 

457 

456 

455 

454 

453 

452 

451 

450 

449 

448 

447 

446 

445 

444 



71 



Ol 

69 3 
4. 

70 L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
I. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

72 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

73 1. 



74 1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 

75 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

76 1. 
2 
3. 
4- 

77 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

;i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
81 1. 



78 



79 



80 



3. 

4. 

83 1. 



84 
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B.C. 
443 
442 
441 
440 
439 
438 
437 
436 
435 
434 
433 
438 
431 
430 
489 
42d 
427 
486 
425 
484 
483 
422 
^421 
480 
419 
418 
417 
416 
415 
414 
413 
418 
411 
410 
409 
406 
407 
406 
409 
404 
403 
408 
401 
400 
809 
398 
887 
396 
995 
894 
893 
898 
891 
390 
869 
898 
887 
386 
385 



Ol. 

84 2. 
3. 
4. 

85 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

86 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

87 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

88 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

89 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

90 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

01 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

92 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

93 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

94 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

95 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

96 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

97 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

98 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



B.C. 

384 



381 



Ol. 
)9 1. 
2. 

a. 

4. 



380 100 1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



379 

378 

377 

376 101 

375 

374 

373 

372 

371 

370 



102 



3. 
4. 
103 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



367 
366 
365 
364 104 1. 



106 



363 

362 

361 

360 105 

359 

358 

357 

356 

355 

354 

353 

352 

351 

350 

349 

348 

347 

346 

345 

344 

343 



107 



341 
340 



337 
336 
335 
334 



338 118 

331 

330 



3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

108 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

109 I. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

Ill 1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
8. 



110 



327 
326 



4. 
118 1. 

8. 

3. 
U2 



B.C. 
325 
324 



321 



a. 

113 4. 

114 1. 



319 
318 
317 
316 
315 
314 
313 
312 117 



3. 

4. 

115 1. 

2. 



116 



118 



4. 
1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
- 4. 
180 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

m 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

892 188 1. 
8. 
3i. 
4. 
123 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
8. 

a. 

i. 



311 

310 

309 

308 

307 

306 

305 

304 119 

303 

302 

301 

300 



297 



295 
294 
893 



291 



285 
284 124 



281 



880 12^ 1. 



279 
278 
277 
276 
275 
274 
273 
872 187 



860 
856 



8. 

a. 

4. 
186 1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

1. 
128 1. 
264 189 I, 

130 h 

131 I. 
138 1, 



B.C. Ol. 

248 133 1. 

244 134 1. 

840 135 1. 

236 136 1. 

238 137 1. 

828 138 1. 

224 139 1. 

220 140 1. 

216 141 1. 

81!^ 143 1. 

808 14? 1. 

804 144 1. 

800 145 1. 

196 146 1. 

198 147 1. 

188 148 1. 

184 149 1. 

180 150 1. 

176 151 1 

173 158 1. 

168 153 1. 

164 154 1. 

160 155 1. 

156 156 1. 

152 157 1. 

148 158 1. 

144 169 1. 

140 160 1. 

136 161 1. 

132 168 1. 

128 163 1. 

124 m 1. 

180 )65 1. 

116 166 1. 

118 167 1. 

108 168 1. 

104 169 1. 

100 170 1. 

96 171 1. 

08 178 1. 

88 173 1. 

84 174 1. 

80 175 1. 

76 176 1. 

72 177 1. 

68 178 1. 

64 179 1. 



B.C. Ol. 

60 lao 1. 

56 181 1. 

52 182 1. 

48 183 1. 

44 IH 1. 

40 185 1. 

36 186 1. 

32 187 1. 

28 188 1. 

24 189 1. 

80 190 1. 

16 191 1. 

12 192 1. 

8 193 1. 

4 194 h 



A.D. Ol 
1 195 1. 
5 196 1. 
9 197 1. 
13 198 1; 
17 199 1. 
21 200 1. 
25 201 1. 
29 808 1. 
33 203 1. 
37 204 1. 
41 805 1. 
45 206 1. 
49 207 1. 
53 808 1. 
5t 209 I. 
61 210 1. 
65 811 1. 
69 212 1. 
73 213 1. 
77 214 1. 
81 215 1. 
85 816 1. 
89 817 1. 
93 818 1. 
97 819 1. 
101 220 1. 
105 221 1. 
109 222 1, 
113 223 1. 
117 234 1. 
OPAliIA, a Roman festival in honour 9( 
Opis, celebrated on the 19th of Pecembar, 
being the thicd day of the Satunalia. It waa 
believed that Opia waa the wi^ of Satumna, 
and lor thia reason the lestivala were «eia- 
brated at the saiiie time. 
O'PTIO. rCairroBia] 
OPTlMAT£S,thename of the aristocratic 
party at i^nne. Aa long aa the patheiaiia 
and i^ebeiana wei« tha only two partiat m. 
the lapuhlie, there waa no ocoaaiQA for the 
appellatioQ of Optimataa, but whan a new 
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121 225 1. 

125 226 1. 

129 227 1. 

133 228 1. 

137 229 L 

141 230 1. 

145 231 1. 

149 232 h 

153 233 1. 

157 234 1. 

161 236 L 

165 236 1. 

169 237 1. 

173 238 1. 

177 239 1. 

181 840 1. 

185 241 1. 

189 248 1. 

193 243 1. 

197 244 1. 

201 245 1. 

205 246 1. 

209 247 U 

213 248 I. 

217 249 1. 

221 250 L 

225 251 1. 

229 258 1. 

233 253 1. 

237 254 1. 

841 855 1. 

845 356 i. 

849 857 1. 

253 858 1. 

857 869 1. 

^61 860 I. 

265 861 1. 

269 868 I, 

273 863 I. 

877 264 1. 

881 26$ 1, 

285 866 1, 

289 267 1. 

293 268 1, 

897 269 ). 

301 870 1, 
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nobility, consisting of wealthy plebeians as 
w6ll as patricians, had been formed, and oc- 
cupied the place formerly held by the patri- 
cians, the term Optimates be^an to be applied 
frequently to persons belonging to this new 
order of nobiles, and mostly comprehended 
the ordo senatorius and the ordo equestris. 

When at a still later period the interests of 
the senators and equites became separated, 
the name optimates was used in a narrower 
sense, and only comprised the party consist- 
ing of the senate and its champions, in oppo- 
sition to the popular partT which was now 
sometimes designated by the name of Plebs. 

ORA'CULUM (jidvTetoVi XP^<rnipiov) was 
used by the ancients to designate both the 
revelations made by the deity to man, as well 
as the place in which such revelations were 
made. The deity was in none of these places 
believed to appear in person to man, and to 
communicate to him his will or knowledge 
of the future, but ail oracular revelations were 
made through some kind of medium, which 
was different "^in the different places where 
oracles existed. It may, at first sight, seem 
strange that there were, comparatively speak- 
ing, so few oracles of Jupiter, the father and 
ruler of gods and men. But although, accor- 
ding to the belief of the ancients, Jupiter him- 
self was the first source of all oracular reve- 
lations, yet he was too far above men to enter 
with them into any close relation ; other gods 
therefore, especially Apollo, and even heroes, 
acted as mediators between Jupiter and men, 
and were, as it were, the organs through which 
he communicated his will. The ancients 
consulted the will of the gods on a11 impor- 
tant occasions of public ahd private life, since 
they were unwilling to unoertake anything 
of importance without their sanction. 

The most celebrated oracle was that of 
Apollo at Delphi Its ancient name was Py- 
tho. In the centre of the temple there was 
a small opening (xda/ia) in the ground, from 
which, from tnne to time, an intoxicating 
smoke arose, which was believed to come 
from the well of Cassotis, which vanished 
into the ground close by the sanctuary. Over 
this chasm there stood a high tripod on which 
the PjTthia, led into the temple by the pro- 
phetes (7rpo^r»7f), *ook her seat whenever 
the oracle was to be consulted^ The smoke 
rising from under the tripod affected her brain 
in such a manner that sne fell into a state of 
delirious intoxication, and the sounds which 
she uttered in this state were believed to con- 
tain the revelations of Apollo. These sounds 
were carefully written down by the prophetes, 
and afterwards communicated to the persons 
who had come to consult the oracle. 



The Pythia ((he irpo^ric) was always a 
"native of Delphi, and when she had once en- 
tered the service of the god she never left it. 
and was never allowed to. marry. In early 
times she was always a young girl, but sub- 
sequently no one, was elected as prophetess 
who had not attained the age of fifty years. 

The Delphians, or, more properly speaking, 
the noble families of Delphi, had the superin- 
tendence of the oracle. Among the Delphian 
aristocracy, however, there Were five families 
which traced their origin to Deucalion, and 
from each of these one of the five priests, 
called Hanoi {6aiot)t wastaken. The Hosioi, 
together with the high priest or prophetes, 
held their offices for life, and had the control 
of all the affairs of the sanctuary and of the 
sacrifices. That these noble families had an 
immense influence upon the oracle is mani- 
fest from numerous instances, and it is not 
improbable that they were its very soul, and 
that it was they who dictated the pret^ided. 
revelations of the god. 

Most of the oracular answers which are 
extant, are in hexameters, and in the Ionic 
dialect. Sometimes, however, Doric forms 
also were used. 

No religious institution in all antiquity ob- 
tained such a paramount influence in Greece 
as the oracle of Delphi. When. consulted on 
a subject of a religious nature, the ^nswer 
was invariably of a Kind calculated not only 
to protect and preserve religious institutions, 
but to command new ones to be establidied, 
so that it was the preserver and promoter of 
religion throughout the ancient world. Col- 
onies were seldom or never founded without 
having obtained 4he advice and the directions 
of the Delphic god. The Delphic, oracle had 
at all times a leaning in favour of the Greeks 
of the Doric race, but the time when it began 
to lose its influence must be dated from the 
period when Athens and Sparta entered upon 
their struggle for the supremacy in Greece; 
for at this time the partiality for Sparta be- 
came so manifest, that the Athenians and 
their party began to lose all reverence and 
esteem for it, and the oracle became a mero 
instrument in the hands of a political party. 

Of the other oracles, the most celebrated 
were that of Apollo at Didyma, usuallv called 
the oracle of the Branchidae, in the territory 
of Miletus ; that of Jupiter, at Dodona, where 
the oracle was given from sounds produced 
by the wind ; that of Jupiter Ammon, in an 
oasis in Libya, not far from the boundarier 
of Egypt ;. that of Amphiaraus, between Pot 
niae and Thebes, where the hero was said 
to have been swallowed up by the ea^h; 
and that of Trophonius,at Lebadea, in Boe<^ ^ 



OSCILLUM. 

ORCHESTRA. [Theatritm.] 

ORCINUS SENATOR. [Sbnatds.] 

ORDO is applied to any body of men, who 
form a distinct class in the community, either 
by possessing distinct privileges, pursuing 
certain trades or professions, or in any other 
way. Thus the whole body of sacerdotes at 
Rome is spoken of as an ordo, and separate 
ecclesiastical corporations are called by the 
same title. The libertini and scribae also 
formed separate ordines. The senate and the 
equites are also spoken of respectively as the 
ordo senatoriua and ordo equestris, but this 
name is never applied to the plebes. Accord- 
ingly we find the expression, uterque ordo^ 
used without any farther explanation to de- 
signate the senatorial and eouestrian ordines. 
Tne senatorial ordo, as the highest, is some- 
times distinguished as ampliasitmu ordo. 

The senate in colonies and municipia was 
called ordo dtcurionum [Colonia], and some- 
times simply ordo. 

The term ordo is also applied to a company 
or troop of soldiers, and is used as equivalent 
to centuna: thus centurions are sometimes 
called qui ordmu duxerunt, and the first cen- 
turies in a legion primi ordines. Even the 
centurions of the first centuries are occasion- 
ally called primi qrdinea. 

O'RGIA. [Mysteria.] 

OSC HOPHO'RI A (^i)axo<p6pia,dffxo<^pia) , 
an Attic festival, which, according to some 
writers, was celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
and Bacchus, and according to others, in 
honour of Bacchus and Ariadne. It is said 
to have been instituted by Theseus. It was 
a vintage festival, and its n^me is derived 
from cMTxoCt ^<rx<*Ci o' ^XV$ * branch of vines 
with grapes. 

OSCILLUM, a diminutive through osculum 
from 09, meaning " a little face," was the term 
applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, which 
were suspended in the vineyards to be turned 
in every direction by the wind. Whichsoever 
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way they looked they w^re supposed to make, 
the vines in that quarter fruitfol. The left- 
hand figurein the preceding cut represents the 
countenance of Bacchufi with a beauti^l, 
mild, and propitious expression. The other 
figure represents a tree with four oscilla hung 
upon its branches. A syrinx and a pedum 
are placed at the root of the tree. 

OSTIA'RIUM, a tax upon the doors of 
houses, which appears to have been some- 
times levied in the provinces. There was a 
similar tax, called columnariumf imposed upon 
evt ^y -'iVr.T '.''i.J -.' ,■. -!?mJ [i hnu^p. 

UiiTiUM. Uanua.] 

O.STRACt3M. [Ei&iLiun.l 

OVATIO, a lesser triumph. The circum- 
staisces by which it was disdnguished from 
the more imposing solemnity [TKic^MriiiisJ 
were the foLlowiDg ^— The gGii&t&l did not 
enter the city in a chariot drawn by four 
horses^ but on fuot ; he viiis not arrayed in 
a gorgeou^f gold embroidered rab^, but in the 
siiiifle tuga praotexta of a magiiitnvte „ his 
brows were encircled with a wreath, not of 
laurel but of myrtle ; he bore no sceptre in 
hi? hand ; thty procession wns not heralded by 
tru^a^ji^Lo, ki-;*u.uLi Ly Luc: ii„^aLL%aud thronged 
with victorious troops, but was enlivened by 
a crowd of fiute-players, attended chiefly bv 
knights and plebeians, frequently without sol- 
diers : the ceremonies were concluded by the 
sacrifice, not of a bull but of a sheep. The 
word ovo/to seems clearlv to be derived from 
the kind of victim offered. 

An ovation was granted when the advan- 
tage ^ined, although considerable, was not 
sufficient to constitute a legitimate claim to 
the higher distinction of a triumph, or when 
the victory had been achieved with little 
bloodshed ; or when hostilities had not been 
regularly proclaimed ; or ^en the war had 
not been completely terminated ; or when the 
contest had been carried on against base and 
unworthy foes ; and hence when the servile 
bands of Athenion and Spartacus were de- 
stroyed by Perpema and Crassus, these lead- 
ers celebrated ovations only. 

OVI'LE. [CoMiTU, p. 96.] 



P. 

PAEAN (irai^cwf iraiav'iraiuv), a hymn 
or song, which was originallv sung in honour 
of Apollo. It was always of a joyous nature, 
and Its tune and sounds expressed hope Bnd 
confidence. It was a song of thanksgiving, 
when danger was passed, ^md also a hymn to 
propitiate the god. It was sung at the solemn 
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feithrab orXpoUo, and especially at the Ky- 
acinthia. The paean was also sung as a hat- 
tle-song, both before an attack on the enemy 
and after the battle was finished. It is cer> 
tain that the paean was in later times sang 
to the honour of other gods besides Apollo. 
Thus Xenophon relates that the Greek army 
in Asia suns a paean to Jupiter. 

PAEDAGO'GUS (iraidoyoyof), a tutor. 
The office of tutor in a Grecian family of rank 
and opulence was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of the slaves. The sons of his 
master were committed to his care on attain- 
ing their sixth or seventh year, their previous 
education having been conducted by females. 
They remamed with the tutor until they at- 
tained the age of puberty. His duty was 
rather to guard them from evil, both physical 
and moral, than to communicate instruction. 
He went with them to and from the school 
or the Gymnasium; he accompanied them 
out of doors on all occasions ; he was respon- 
sible for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of bad company. 

In the Roman empire the name paedagogi 
or paedatogia was given to beautiiul young 
slaves, who discharged in the imperial palace 
the duties of the modem page, which is in 
fact a corruption of the ancient name. 

PAE^ULA, a thick cloak, chiefly used 
by the Romans in travelling, instead of the 
toga, as a protection against the cold and rain. 
It mppeirs to have had no sleeves, and only 




PAIJL 

an opening lor the head, as shown in the pre- 
ceding figure. 

PAGANA'LIA. [Paoi.] 
- PAGA'Ni. [Paoi.] 

PAGI, were fortified places in the neigh* 
bourhood of Rome, to which the country-peo« 
pie might retreat in case of a hostile inroiid. 
Each of the country tribes is said to hav« 
been divided by Numa into a certain number 
of pagi;- which name was given to-the eoon- 
try adjoining the fortified village, as well ae 
to the village itself. There was a magiiitrate 
at the head of each pagus, who kept a regis* 
ier of the names and of the propwty of all 
persons in the pagas, raised the taxes, and 
summoned the people, when necessary, to 
war. EachiwgQs had its own sacred rites, 
and an annual tSestival called PtgwuiM. Tlie 
pagan*, or inhabitaBts of the pagi, had thdr 
regular meetings, at which they passed reso- 
lutions. The division of the country-people 
into pagi continued to the latest times <^ the 
Roinan empire. 

The term Pa^ani is often used in opposition 
to nulites, and is applied to all who were not 
soldiers, even though they did not live in tl^ 
country. The Christian writers gave the nmaB 
of pagani to those persons who adhered to 
the old Roman rehgion, because the latter 
continued to be generally believed bf the 
country-people, after Christianity became the 
prevailing religion of the inhabitants of the 
towns. 



PALA (trr^ev), a qwdo The spnde waa 
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PAULIA. 

Ifiit littlo Qted in ancient knsbaBdiy, the 
ffnrand having been broken and turnea over 
by the plough, and also b]^ the nee of large 
hoes and rakes. The preceding woodcut, taken 
from a funereal monument at Rome, exhibits 
a deceased countryman with his falx and bi- 
dens, and also with a pala, modified by the 
addition of a strong crose-bar, by the use of 
which he was enabled to drive it neairly twice 
as deep into the ground, as he conhl have done 
without it. 

PALAESTRAdroAa/orpa), properly means 
a place for wrestling (TraAoUiv, ndAtf), and 
appears to have originally formed a part of the 
gymnasium. At Atheiis, however, there was 
a considerable number of palaestrae, qpite 
distinct from the gymnasia. It appears most 
probable that the palaestrae were chiefly ap* 
propriat^ to the exercises of wrestling and 
of the pancratium» and were principally in* 
tended for the athietae, who, it must be recol- 
lected, were persons that contended in the 
public games, and therefore needed speoiai 
tiaining. 

The Romans had originally no places cor- 
responding to the Greek gjrmnasia and palae- 
strae ; and when towards the close of the re- 
public, wealthy Romans, in imitation of the 
Greeks, began to build places for exercise in 
their villas, they called them indiflRsrenHy gym- 
nasia and palaestrae. 

PALI'LlA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 3lst of April, in honour of 
Pales, the tutelary divinity of shepherds. The 
21st of April was the day on which, according 
to the early traditions of Rome, Romulus had 
commenced the building of the city, so that 
the festival was at the same time solemnised 
as the dies natalitius of Rome. It was orisi- 
nally a shepherd-festival, and continued to be 
so among country-people till the latest times, 
but in the city it lost its original character, 
and was only regarded as the dies natalitius 
of Rome. . . , . . 

The firet part of the solemnities was a pub- 
lic purification by fire and smoke. The thmgs 
burnt in order to produce this purifying smoke 
were the blood ot the Octaber^hmrsey the ashes 
of the calves sacrificed at the festival of Ce- 
res, and the shells of beans. The people were 
also sprinkled with water, they washed their 
hands in spring-water, and drank milk mixed 
with must. As regards the Oetobtr-kwte {tpaa 
October), it must be observed that in early 
times no bloody sacrifice was allowed to be 
offered at the palilia, and the blood of the Oc- 
tober-horse, mentioned above, was the blood 
which had dropped from the tail of the horse 
sacrificed in the month of October to Mara in 
the Campus Martins. This blood was pi»- 
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served by the vestal virgins in the temple of 
Vesta for the pur)>ose of being used at the 
palilia. The sacrifices consisted of cakes, 
millet, milk, and other kinds of eatables. The 
shepherds then offered a. prayer to Pales. 
After these solemn rites were over, the cheer 
ful part of the festival began : bonfires were 
made of heaps of hay and straw, an(l the fes- 
tival was cottcldded by a feast in the open air, 
at which the people sat or lay upon benches 
of turf, and drank plentifully. 

PALIMPSEST. [LiBEB.] 

PAXLIUM, ditn. PALLI GLUM, poeL 
PALLA {IfidTtovt dim. Ifiarldtov; Im. and 
poet. ^apot)t an outer garment. The English 
doaky though commonly adopted as the transla- 
tion of these terms, conveys no accurate con- 
ception of the form, material, or use of that 
which they denoted. The article designated 
bv them was always a rectsngular piece of 
cloth, exactly^ or at least nearly square. It 
was indeed used in die very form in which it 
was taken from the loom, bein^ made entirely 
by the weaver, without any aid from the tai- 
lor except to repair the injuries which it sus- 
tained by time. Whatever additional rich- 
ness and beauty it received from the art of the 
dyer, was bestowed upon it before its mate- 
rials were woven into cloth or even spun into 
thread. Most commonly il was used without 
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having undergone any process of this kind. 
The r«w knaterial, such as wool, flax, or cot- 
ton, was manufactured in its natural state, 
and hence pallia were commonly white, al- 
though froni the same cause brown, drab, and 
gray, were also prevailing colours. 

As the pallium was the most common outer 
garment, we find it continualljr mentioned in 
conjunction With the tunica,wmch constituted 
the indutus. Such phrases as **coat and 
waistcoat," or "shoesi and stockings," are not 
more common with us than the following 
expressions, which constantly occur in an- 
cient authors : tunica pallivmquey Iftdriov Kol 
yit6v, rd Ifidrtov kcU 6 ;^;£r«v/<Ticoc, ^poc 

To wear the pallium without the under- 
clothing indicated poverty or severity of man- 
nere, as in the case of Socrates. 

One of the most common modes of wearing 
the pallium was to fasten it with a brooch 
over the right shoulder, leaving the right arm 
at liberty, and to pass the micklle of it either 
under the left arm so as to leave that arm at 
liberty also, or over the left shoulder so as to 
coyer the left arm. The figurel in the pre- 
ceding cut is attired in the last-mentioned 
fashion. 

PALMA. rPEsJL 

PALUDAAlENTUM, tne cioaK worn by a 
Roman general commanding an army, his 
principal officers and personu attendants, in 
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PANATHENAEA. 

contradistinction to the «agum of the common 
soldiers, and the toga or gart> of peace. It was 
the practice for a Roman magistrate, after he 
had received imperium from the comitia curi- 
ata and offered up his vows in the capitol, to 
march out of the city arrayed in the paluda- 
mentum {exirepaludatus), attended byiiis lie- 
tors in similar attire (paludatis Uctoriinu), nor 
could he «gain enter the gates until he had 
formally divested himself of this emblem of 
military power. 

The paludamentum was open in front, 
reached down to the knees or a little lower, 
and hung loosely over the shoulders, being 
fastened across the chest by a clasp. 

The colour of the paludamentum was com- 
monly white or purple, and hence it was 
marked and remembered that Crassus on the 
morning of the fatal battle of Carrhae went 
forth in a dark-coloured mantle. 

PAN ATHENAEA(7ravaft7va£a),the great- 
est and most splendid x>£ the festivala cele- 
brated in Attica in honour of Minerva, in the 
character of Minerva PoUas, or the protectress 
of the city. It was said to have been insti- 
tuted by Erichthonius, and its original name, 
down to the time of Theseus, was believed 
to have been Athenaea ; 4>ut when Theseus 
united all the Atticans into one body, this fes- 
tival, wMch then became the common festival 
of all the Attic tribes, was /called Panathenaea. 
There were two kinds of Panathenaea, the 
greater and the lesser ; the former were held 
every fourth year {TrevTaenjfUc)* the latter 
every year. 

The lesser Panathenaea were probably eel- 
ebrafe«l on the 17th of the month Hecatom- 
baeon ; the great Panathenaea in the third 
year of ^every Olympiad, and probably com- 
menced on the same day as the lesser Pana- 
thenaea. The principcd difference between 
the two festivals was, that the greater one 
was more solemn, and that on this occasion 
the peplus of Minerva was carried to her tem- 
ple m a most magnificent procession, which 
was not held at the lesser Panathenaea. 

The. solemnities, games, and amusements 
of the Panathenaea were, rich sacrifices of 
bulls, foot, horse, and ehariot races* gymnas- 
tic and Musical contests, and the lampadepho- 
ria ; rhapsodists recited the poems of Homer 
and other epic poet^, philosophers disputed, 
cock-fights were exhibited, and the people 
indulg^ in a variety of other amusements and 
entertainments. The prize in these contests 
was a vase filled with oil from the ancj«MU 
and sacred olive tree of Minerva on the Acu- 
poUs. A ^reat many of such vases, cati^ti 
Panathenaic vases, have in late years itfr^n 
found in Etruria, southern Italy. SiriJv, mvi 
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Greece. They represent on one side the fig- 
ure of Minerva, and on the other the various 
contests and games in which these vases were 
given as prizes to the victors. 

Of the discussions of philosophers and ora- 
tors at the Panathenaea we still possess two 
specimens, the ^dyog HavadfjvaiKoc of Ifio- 
crates, and that of Aristides. Herodotus is 
said to have recited his history to the Athe- 
nians at the Panathenaea. The management 
of the games «nd contests was entrusted to 
persons called Athlothetae i&d^derai), whose 
number was ten, one being taken from every 
tribe. Their office lasted fropi one great 
Panathenaic festival to the other. 

The chief solemnity of the great Panathe- 
naea was the magnificent procession to the 
temple of Minerva Polias,which probably took 
place on th^ last day of the festive season. 
The whole of the procession is represented 
in the frieze of the Parthenon, the work of 
Phidias and his disciples, now deposited in 
the British Museum. The chief object of the 
procession was to carry the peplus of the god- 
dess to her temple. This peplus was a cro- 
cus-coloured garment for the goddess, and 
made by maidens, called ipyaarivai. In it 
were woven Enceladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by the goddess. The peplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramicus, near 
a monument called Leocorium, to the temple 
of Ceres at Eleusis, and thence along the 
Peiasgic wall and the temple of Apollo Py- 
thius to the Pnyx, and thence to tne Acro- 
polis, where the statue of Minerva Polias 
was adorned vnth the peplus. 

In this procession nearly the whole popu- 
lation of Attica appears to have taken part, 
either on foot, on horseback, or in chariots^ 
as may be seen in the frieze of the Parthenon. 
Aged men carried olive branches, and were 
called Thallophori (^6aXXo<f>6poi) ; young men 
attended, at least in earlier times, in armour, 
and maidens who belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens carried baskets, containing 
oflferings for the goddess, whence they were 
called Canephori {Kavtjt^poi). Respecting the 
part which aliens took in this procession, and 
the duties they had to perform, aee Htdbia- 

PHOKU. 

Men who had deserved well of the republic 
Were rewarded with a gold crown at the great 
Panathenaea, and the herald had to announce 
' the event during the gymnastic contests. 

PANCRATIUM (Tray/cpanov), is derived 
from irav and Kparoc, and accordingly signi- 
fies an athletic game, in which all the powers 
cf the fighter were called into action. The 
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pancratium was one of the games or gymnas- 
tic contests which were exhibited at all the 
p^reat festivals of Greece ; it consisted of boz- 
ug and wrestling (irvyfi^ and TrdA^), and was 
reckoned to be one of the heavy or hard exer- 
cises {ayovlafiara (icLpia or ^aqvTEpa)^ on 
account of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it was not much practised 
in the gymnasia. 

In Homer we find neither the game nor 
the name of the pancratium mentioned, and 
as it w-asnot introduced at the Olympic games 
until Ol. 33, we may presume that the game, 
though it may have existed long before in a 
rude state, was not brought to any degree of 
perfection until a short time before that event 
The name of the combatants was Pan<;ratia8' 



toe (ircr/KpaTiwrrai) or Pammacki (irdft/m' 
Yoi). They fought naked, and had their bo- 
uies anointed and covered with sand, by which 



they were enabled to take hold of one another. 
Whei;! the contest began, each of the fight 
ers might commence by boxing or by wrest- 
ling, accordingly as he thought he should be 
more successful in the one than in the other. 
The victory was not decided until one of the 
parties was killed, or lifted up a finger, there- 
by declaring that he was unable to continue 
the contest either from pain or fatigue. 




PsDcratiastae. 

PANE'GYRIS (nav^yvpic)^ signifies a 
meeting or assembly of a whole people for 
the purpose of worshipping at a common sanc- 
tuary. The word is us^ in three signifi- 
cations:—!. For a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of one particular town and its vicinity ; 
2. For a meeting of the inhabitants of a 
whole district, a province, or of the whole 
body of people belonging to a particular tribe 
[Delia ; Panionia] ; and 3. For great na- 
tional meetings, as the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean games. Although in 
all panegyreis which we know, the religious 
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charader forms the most proonneiit feature, 
other tubjecte, political discuseioQS and reso- 
lutions, as well as a rariety of amusemeiits, 
were not excluded, though they were per- 
hapB more a consequence of the presence of 
many persons than objects of the meeting. 
Every panegyris, moreover, was made by 
trades-people a source of gain, and it mav be 
presumed that such- a meeting was nerer held 
without a fair, at which all sorts of things 
were exhibited for sale, 

PANKTNIA {iraviinfia)^ the great national 
paneg]rris of the lonians on Mount Mycal^ 
where the national ffod Neptune Heliconius 
had his sanctuary, called the r anionium. One 
of the principal objects of this national meet- 
ing was the common worship of Neptune, to 
whom splendid sacrifices were offered on the 
occasion. But religious worship was not the 
only object for which they assembled i|t th^ 
Paniomum ; on certain emergencies, espcici- 
ally in case of any daiiger threatening their 
country, the lonians discussed at their meet- 
ings political questions, and passed resolu- 
tions which were binding upon all. 

PANO'PLIA (trttvoirXte), a panoply or suit 
of armour. The articles of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Roman army, 
are enumerated under Abma^ 

PANTOMI'MUS, the name of a kind of 
actot-s peculiar to the Romans, who very 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modem dancers in the ballet. They did not 
speak on the stage, but merely acted by ges- 
tures, movements, and attitudes. All move- 
ments, however, were rhythmical like those 
in the ballet, whence the gei^eral term for 
them is saltation saltare; the whole art was 
called musica mtUm; and to represent Niobe 
or Leda was expressed by taUart Nioben and 
saltare Ledam. 

During the time of the republic the name 
pantomimus does not occur, though the art 
Itself was known to the Romans at an early 
period ; for the first histriones said to have 
been introduced from Etruria were in fact 
nothing but pantomimic dancers [Histrio], 
whence we find that under the empire the 
names histrio and pantomimus were used as 
sjmonymous. The pantomimic art, however, 
was not carried to any degree of perfection 
until the time of Augustus. The greatest 
pantomimes of this time were Bathyllus, a 
fieedman and £ivourite of Maecenas, and Py- 
lades apd Hylas. Mythological love-stories 
were from the first the favourite subjects of the 
pantomimes, which were disgraced by the most 
licentious scenes. In Sicily pantomimic dances 
were called balUsmi {^aXAiaitot), whenc6 per- 
Jiaps the modem words ball and ballet. 
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PAPER. TLiBSS.] 
PAPYRUS. [LiBEB.] 

PARADrSUS iwapaSeiaoc), the name 
given by the Greeks to the parks or pleasure- 
grounds, which surrounded the country resi- 
doners of the Persian kings and satraps. 
Thei^ were generally stocked with Mijm«|# 
for the chase, were rail of ail kin4f of trees, 
watered by numerous streams, and enclosed 
with walls. 

PARAGRAPHE (ffa^yoo^^). This word 
does not exactly correspoQd with any term in 
our language, but may without much impro- 
priety be called a pUa. It is an objection 
raised by the defendant to the admissibility of 
the plaintiff's action. The paragraphe, like 
every other answer l6,vr^ypa^) made by the 
defendant to the plaintifi^s chaise, was nven 
in writing ; as the word itself implies. If the 
defendant merely denied the plaintiff's allega- 
tions, a court was at once held for the trial of 
the cause. If, however, he put in sl paragraphia 
a court was. to be held to try the preliminary 
question, whether the cause could bebroug^ht 
into court or not. Upon this previous trial 
the defendant was considered the actor. .If 
he succeeded, the whole cause was at an 
end; unless the objection was only to the 
form of action, or some other such technical- 
ity, in which case it might be recommenced 
in the proper manner. I^ however, the plain- 
tiff succeeded, the original adtion, which in 
the mean time had been suspendea, was pro- 
ceeded with. 

PARAPHERNA- [Dos.l 

PARASANGA (i napaaayyng), a Persian 
measure of length, fretjuently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. It is still used by the Per- 
sians, who call it ftrseng. According to He^ 
rodotus the parasang was equal to 30 Greek 
stadia. Xenophon must also have calculated 
it at the same, as he says that 16,050 stadia 
are equal to 535 parasangs. ( 16.050^535=330.) 
Other ancient writers give a different length 
for the parasang. Modem English travellem 
estimate it variously at from 3^ to 4 English 
miles, which nearly agrees with the calcula- 
tion of Herodotus. 

PARCHMENT. [Libeb.] 

FAREiym indpsSpot). Each of the three 
superior archons was at liberty to have two 
assessors {irdpeSpoi) chosen oy himself, to 
assist him by advice and otherwise in the 
performance of his various duties. The as- 
sessor, like the magistrate himself, had to 
undergo a docimasia {doKtfjuurla) in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribu- 
nal, before he could be permitted to enter 
upon his labours. He was also to render afi 
account (eid^) at the end of the year. The 
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duties ot the archoiit magialerial and j^dicinl, 
were so QumRf^uHi that one of the principai 
f>hject$ oi hAv'mg ^Assessors must have been to 
enable them to gel through ihriir bnBines^!?. 
Frotn ibepamdri of Vbe archons w* must dis* 
tingKi^h Inose who asaiAteil the mthyni ines- 
amining and auditing maj^etrates' aceoanta. 

PARKNTA'UA. [Fcnub, p. 16*.] 

PA'RIES. [Dbuus, p. 127.] 

PARMA, dim.PA'RMVhA, a round shield, 
three feet in diametert carried by the ve:liietin 
the Roman army. Though Bmalli comj^sirf^d 
with the Cljpbcts, it was rq strnngly made na 
to be a very BSk;tual pr^tectioiL Thij^ was 
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pibbshly owinp to th^uee of inon in itsfrsme- 
work. The parma waa also worn by the 
€^fa1ry. 

We find the term parma often applied to 
tlie target [CttTa*], wliich was also a small 
round shield, and theref&re very similar to the 
parm!^. 

The pr<?ceding cut repreaentE" a votivo par- 
mv, praboflsed and giU, representing on iU 
bonier J aa ia sup|ioBeflj the taking of Rome by 
tlie Gttub under Hreunne. and it» recovery by 
CsmilluA, 

PAROPBIS ij:apmlflc),aT\Y food eaten with 
the ^&Vi as the fid^ai a kind of frnmenty or 
^fl c^Cj broLbi or any kind of condiment or 
sauce. It was, likowisp, the name of the diah 
01 plate, on which ?uch food was servetl up^ 
and ii i& in this iaiter aigmrieation that the 
fioman wriiers use the word. 

PAREICIDA, PARRICIDIOM. Apar^ 
ricida siBiiified originally a murderej fcn- 
^ ''• " X ' 



erally, and is hence defined to be a person 
who ftdlla another dolo malo. It afterwards 
signified the murderer of a parent, and by an 
ancient law such a parricide was sewed up in 
a sack {cvUeH8\ ana thrown into a river. A 
law of the dictator Sulla contained some pro- 
visions against parricide, and probably &ted 
the same punishment for the parricide, as the 
Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis, passed in the 
time of Cn. Pompeius. This law extended 
the crime of parricide to the killing of a bro- 
ther, sister, uncle, aunt, and many other rela- 
tions, and enacted that he who killed a father 
or mother, grandfather or grandmother, should 
be punished {^more majorum) by being whipped 
till lie bled, sewed up m a sack with a dog, cock, 
viper, and ape, and thrown into the sea. Other 
parricides were simply put to death. 

PASSUS, a measure of length, which con^ 
sisted of five Boman feet. [P^s.J The pas- 
sus was not the step, or distance from heel 
to heel, when the feet were at their utmost 
ordinary extension, but the distance from the 
point which the heel leaves to that in which 
It is set down. The mille passuum, or thou- 
sand paces, was the common name of the Ro- 
man mile. [MjLLiABB.l 

PATER FAMrLlAB. [Familia; Ma- 

TRIMONIUM.! 

PATER PATRATUS. [Fbtiales.] 
PA'TERA, dim. PATELLA (0taXj/), a 
round plate or dish. The pateraie of the most 
common kind were small plates of the com- 
mon 1^ earthenware, on which an ornamental 
paiCem was drawn, and which were some- 
times entirely black. The more valuable pa- 
terae were metallic, being chiefly of bronze : 
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but every family, raised above poverty, pos- 
sessed one of silver, together with a silver salt- 
cellar. The preceding cut exhibits a highly or- 
namented patera, made of bronze. The view of 
the ppper surface is accompanied by a side- 
view, showing the form and depth of the vessel. 

PATIBULUM. [FuKCA.J 

PA'TINA OicKdvij), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze or silver. 

The patina was of a form intermediate be- 
tween the patera and the olla, not so flat as 
the former, nor so deep as the latter. The 
most frequent use of the pa/»na was in cookery. 

PATRE8. [Patkicii.J 

PATRIA POTESTAS. PotesUs si^i- 
fies generally a power or faculty of any kind 
by which we do anything. " Potestas," says 
Paulus, a Roman jurist, " has several signifi- 
cations : when, applied to magistrates, it is 
Imperium ; in the case of children, it is the 
patria potestas ; in the case of slaves, it is Do- 
minium.'' According to Paulus then,, potes- 
tas, as applied to magistrates, is equivalent to 
imperium. Thus we find potestas associated 
with the adjectives praetoria, consularis. But 
potestas is applied to magistrates who had not 
the imperium, as for instance to quaestors and 
tribum plebis ; and potestas and imperium. are 
often opposed in Cicero. [Imperium.] Thus 
it seems that this word potestas, like Tnany 
other Roman terms, had both a wider signifi- 
cation and a narrower one. In its wider sig- 
nification it might mean all the power that 
was delegated to any person by the state, 
whatever might be the extent of that power. 
In its narrower significations, it Was on the 
one hand equivalent to imperium ; and on the 
other, it expressed the power of those Umc- 
tionaries who had not the imperium. Some- 
times it was used to express a magistratus, 
as a person ; and hence in the Italian lan- 
guage the word podestd signifies a magistrate. 

Potestas is also one of the words by which 
is expressed the power that one private |>er- 
■on has over another, the other two being 
manus and mancipium. The potestas is either 
dominica, that is, ownership as exhibited in 
the relation of master and slave [Sbrvus] ; 
or patria as exhibited in the relation of father 
and child. The mancipium was framed after 
the analogy of the potestas dominica. [Man- 
cipium.] 

Patha potestas then signifies the power 
which a Roman father had over the persons 
of his children, grandchildren, and other 
descendants {fiufamUia*^ JUiaifamilias), and 
generally all the rights which he had by vir- 
tue of his paternity. The foundation of the pa- 
tna potestas was a lesal marriage, and the birth 
of a child gmva it fulTeffect [Matbxmonium.] 
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It does not seem that the patria potestii 
was ever viewed among the Romans as abso- 
lutely equivalent to the dominica potestas, or 
as involving ownership of the child ; and yet 
the original notion oi the patria came verr 
near to that of the dominica potestas. Origi- 
nally the father had the power of life and 
death over his son as a member of his familia ; 
and he could sell him, and so bring him into 
the mancipii causa. He could also give his 
daughter in marriage,^ or give a wife to his 
son, divorce his chud, give him in adoption, 
and eiqancipate him at his pleasure. . 

PATRrCII. This word is evidently a de- 
rivative from patett which freauently occurs 
in the Roman writers as equivalent to senator. 
Patricii therefore signifies those who belong- 
ed to the patreSf but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the patricii were only the offspring of the 
patres in the sense of senators. On the con- 
trary, the patricians were, in the early history 
of Kome, the whole body of Roman citizens, 
the pcpuliu RomaniUy and there were no real 
citizens besides them. The other parts of 
the Roman population, namely clients and 
cdaves, did not belong to the populus Roma- 
nus, and were not ourghers or patricians. 
The senators or patres Tin the narrower sense 
of the word]) were a select body of the popu- 
lus or patricians, which acted as their repre- 
sentatives. The burghers or patricians con- 
sisted originally of thiee distinct tribes, which 
afterwards became united into the sovereign 
populus. These tribes had founded settle- 
ments upon several of the hills which were 
subsequentlv included within the precincts of 
the city of Rome. Their names were Ram- 
nes, Tities, and Luceres, or Ramnenses, Ti- 
tienses, apd Lucerenses. Each of these 
tribes consisted of ten curiae, and each curia 
of ten gentes, and pf the same number of de- 
curies, which were established for represen- 
tative and military purposes. [Senatus.] 
The first tribe, or ihe Ramnes, were a Latin 
colony on the Palatine hill, said to have been 
founded by Romulus. As lorig as it stood 
alone, it contained only one hundred gentes, 
and had a senate of one hundred members. 
When the Tities, or Sabine settlers on the 
Quirinal and Yiminal hills, under king Ta- 
tius, became united with the Ramnes, the 
number of gentes, as well as that of senators, 
was increased to 200. These two tribes after 
their Union continued probably for a consider- 
able time to be the patricians of Rome, until 
the third tribe, the Luceres, which chiefly 
consisted of Etruscans, who had settled on 
the Caelian hill, also became united with the 
other two as a third tribe. 
Tfaeamalgamation of these three tiibet did 
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not t&ke place at once : the union between 
Latins and Sabines is ascribed to the reign 
of Romaius, though it does not appear t6 have 
been ^uite perfect, since the Latins on some 
occasions claimed a superiority over the Sa- 
bines. The Luceres existed for a long tim^ 
as a separate thbe without enjoying the same 
rights as the two other tribes, until Tarquinius 
Priscus, himself an Etruscan, caused them 
to be placed on a footing of e<}uatity with the 
others. For this reason he is said to have 
increased the number of senators to 300. The 
Luceres, however, are, notwithstanding this 
equalization, sometimes distinguished from 
the other tribes by the name patres or patricU 
minorum gentium. During the time of tne re- 
public, distinguished strangers and wealthy 
plebeians were occasionally made Roman pa- 
tricians; for instance, Appius Claudius and 
his gens, and Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

When the plebeians became a distinct class 
of citizens [Plbbes], the patricians, of course, 
ceased to be the only class of citizens, but 
they still retained the exclusive possession of 
all the power in thf state. All civil and reli- 

S'ous offices were in their possession, and 
ey continued as before to be the populus, 
the nation now consisting of the populus and 
the plebes. In their relation to the plebeians 
or the commonalty, the patricians were a real 
aristocracy of birth. A person bom of a pa- 
trician family was and remained a patrician, 
whether he was rich or poor, whether he was 
a member of the senate, or an eques, or held 
any of the great offices of the state, or not : 
there was no power that could make a patri- 
cian a plebeian. As regards the census, he 
might indeed not belong to the wealthy class- 
es, but his rank remained the same. The 
' only way in which a patrician might become 
a plebeian was when of his own accord he 
left his gens and curia, gave up the sacra, &c. 
A plebeian, on the other hand, or even a stran- 
ger, might be made a patrician by a lex curi- 
ata. But this appears to have been doae very 
seldom; and the consequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimin- 
ished, that towards the close of the republic 
■ there were not more than fiAy such families. 
Although the patricians throughout this 
whole period had the character of an aristo- 
cracy of birth, yet their political rights were 
not the same at all times. During the first 
centuries of the republic there was an almost 
uninterrupted struggle between patricians and 
plebeians, in which the former exerted every 
means to retain their exclusive rights, but 
which ended in the establishment of the po- 
litical equality of the two orders. [Plibis.] 
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Only a few insignificant priestly offices, and 
the performance of certain ancient religious 
rites and ceremonies, remained the exclusive 
privilege of the patricians; of which they 
were the prouder, as in former days their re- 
lieious power and significance were the basis 
of their political superiority. At the time 
when the struggle between patricians and 
plebeians ceased, a new kind of aristocracy 
began to arise at Rome, which was partly 
based upon wealth, and partly upon the great 
offices of the republic, and the term nobiles 
was given to all persons whose ancestors had 
held any of the curule offices. (Compare 
Novi Homines.) This aristocracy of nobiles 
threw the old patricians as a body still more 
into 'the shade, though both classes of aristo- 
crats united as far as was, possible to monopo- 
lize all the great offices oif the state. 

In their dress and appearance the patri- 
cians were scarcely distinguished from the 
rest of the citizens, unless they were sena- 
tors, curule magistrates, or equites, in which 
case they wore like others the ensigns pecu- 
liar to these classes. The only thing by 
which they appear to have been distinguished 
in their appearance from other citizens was 
a peculiar kind of shoe, which covered the 
wnole foot and part of the leg, though it was 
not as hi^h as the shoes of senators and cu- 
rule magistrates. These shoes were fastened 
with four strings {corrigiae or lora patricia) and 
adorned with a lunula on the top. 

PATRIMI ET MATRIMI were children 
bom of parents, who had been married by the 
religious ceremony called confarreatio : they 
are almost always mentioned in connection 
with religious rites and ceremonies. 

PATRO'NOMI {irarpov6fjioi)i magistrates 
at Sparta^ who exercised, as it were, a pater- 
nal power over the whole state. They did 
not exist till a late period, and they suc- 
ceeded, to the powers which the ephori for- 
merlv possessed. 

PATRO'NUS. The act of manumission 
created a new relation between the manumis- 
sor and the slave, which was analogous to 
that between father and son. The manumis- 
sor became with respect to the manumitted 
person his patronus, and the manumitted per- 
son became the libertus of the manumissor. 
The word patronus (from pater) indicates the 
nature of tne relation. If the manumissor was 
a woman, she became patrona. 

The libertus adopted the gentile name of 
the manumissor. Cicero's freedman Tiro was 
called M. TuUius Tiro. The libertus owed 
respect and gratitude to his patron, and in an- 
cient times the patron might punish him in a 
summary way for neglecting those duties. 
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This obligation extended to the children of 
the iibertus, and the doty was due to the 
children of the patron. It was the duty of the 
patron to support his freedman in case of ne- 
cessity, and if he did not, he lost his patronal 
rights ; the consequence was the same if he 
brought a capital charge against him. The 
most important of the patrobal rights related 
to the property of the liberti, as in certain 
cases the patronus had a right to the whole or 
part of the property of a libertus. 
PAVIMENTUM. [Domus, p. 127.] 
PECULATUS, is properly the misappro- 
priation or theft of public property. The per- 
son ^ilty of this offence was vtculatwr. The 
ori^n of the word appears to oe ftcuM^ a term 
which originally denoted that kind of movable 

SropertT which was the chief sign of wealth. 
Originally trials for feculatua were ^fore the 
populns or the senate. In the time of Cicero 
matters of peeulatus had become one of the 
quaestiones perpetuae. 
PECU'LIUM. [Sebvus.] 
PECC'NIA. [Aes; Aboentumj Aubum.] 
PEDAHII. [Sbnatus.] 
PEt)UM (/co/x^i7), a shepherd's crook. On 
account of its connection with pastoral life, 
the crook is often seen in works of ancient 
art, in the hands of Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, and 
shepherds. It was also the usual attribute of 
Thalia, as the muse of pastoral poetry. 




P«««ai, Sbephevd't Ontok. 

PifiGMA (TT^y/xa), a pageant, t*. e. an edifice 
9f wood, consisting oi two or more stages 
(tabulata), which were raised or depressed at 
pleasure by means of balance- Wei^ts. These 
^at machines were used in th^ Roman am- 

Shitheatres, the gladiators who fought upon 
liem being called pcgmaretf. They were sup- 
ported upon wheals so as to b« drawn into the 
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circus, glittering with silver and amofusien ct 
wealth. When Vespasian and Titus cele- 
brated their triumph over the Jews, the pro- 
cession included pageants of extraordinary 
magnitude and splendour, consisting of three 
or tour stages above one another, hung with 
rich tapestry, and inlaid with ivory andj^old. 
By the aid en various contrivances they repre- 
sented battles and their numerous incidents, 
and the attack and defence of the cities of 
Judaea. 

The pegma was also used in sacrifices. A 
bull having been slain on one of the stages, 
the high pnest placed himself below in a cav- 
ern, so as to receive the blood upon his per- 
son and his garments, and in this state he was 
produced by the ^amines-before the worship- 
pers. 

PE'LATAE (ne^Arai), were free la- 
bourers working for hire, like the thet€s,in 
contradistinction to the helots and penestae, 
who were bondsmen ot serfs. In the later 
Greek writerr, such as Dionysius of Halicar- 
nasstts, and Plutarch, the word is used for the 
Latin cliens, though the relations expressed 
by the two terms are by no means similar. 

PELTA (TrfXrjy), a small shield. Iphi- 
crates, observing that the ancient Clipeus 
was cumbrous and inconvenient, introduced 
among the Greeks a much smaller and lighter 
shield, from which those who bore it took the 
name ofpfltastae. It consisted principally of ai 
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frame of wood or wicker-work, covered with 
skin or leather. An elegant form of the pelta 
is exhibited in the preceding cut, representing 
Penthesilea, Queen of the Amazons, in the act 
of offering aid to Priam. 

PilNESTAE (ffcvearaO aclassof serfiJ in 
Thessaly, who stood in nearly the same rela- 
tion to their Thessalian lords as the helots of 
Laconia did to the Dorian Spartans, although 
their condition seems to have been on the 
the whole superior. They were the descend- 
ants of the old Pelasgic or Aeolian inhabitants 
of Thessaly Proper. They occupied an inter- 
mediate position between freemen and pur- 
chased slaves, and they cultivated the land 
for their masters, paying by way of rent a por- 
tion of the produce of it. The Penestae some- 
times accompuued their masters to battle, and 
fought on horseback as theit vassals : a cir- 
cumstance which need not excite surprise, as 
Thessaly was so famous for cavalry. Thisre 
were Penestae among the Macedonians also. 

PENETRA'LE. [Templum.] 

PENTATHLON (wevradXov, quinquerti- 
um)* was next to the pancratium the most 
beautiful of all athletic performances. The 
persons engaged in it were called Peniathli 
hrivTaB^-oi). The pentathlon consisted of five 
oistinct kinds of games, viz. leaping i&Xfio), 
the foot-race {dpouo{)t the throwing of the 
discus {dlaKoc)t tne throwing of the spear 
(ff^yvwof or aK6vTMv\ and wrestling (TrdXj^), 
which were all performed in one day and in a 
certain order, one after the other, by the same 
athletae. The pentathlon was introduced in 
the Olympic games in 01. 18. 

PENTECOSTE (Trevny/coerr^), a duty of 
two per. cent, levied upon all exports and im- 
ports at Athens. The money was collected by 
persons called frevrrfKocToAdyoi. The mer- 
chant who paid the duty was said vrevrffKOvre^ 
taOcu. All the customs appear to have been 
let to farm, and probably from y^ar to year. 
They were let to the highest bidders by the 
ten Pahtact acting tinder the authority of the 
senate. The farmers were called reWvait 
and were said infeio^ai rnv nevTjfKoar^v. 

PEPLUM or PEPLUS (TriirAof), an outer 
fannent, strictly worn by females, and thus 
corresponding to the himation or pallium, the 
ooter garment worn by men. Like all other 
pieces of cloth used for the Amictus, it was 
often fastened by means of a brooch. It was, 
however, frequently worn without a brooch, 
in the manner represented in the annexed 
cot. 

Each of the females in this group wears a 

tunic falling down to her feet, and over it an 

ample pepTus, which she passes entirely 

round her body and then throws the loose 

x2 
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extremity of it over her left shoulder and be- 
hind her back, as is distinetly seen in the sit- 
ting figure. 

Of all the productions of the loom, pepli 
were those, on which the greatest skill and 
labour were bestowed So various and taste- 
ful were the subjects which they represented, 
that poets delighted to describe them. The 
art of weaving them was entirely oriental* 
and those of the most splendid dyes and curi- 
ous workmanship were imported from Tyre 
and Sidon. They often constituted a very 
important part of the treasures of a temple, 
having been presented to the divinity by sup- 
pliants and devotees. 

PERA (tt^), a wallet, nMde of leather, 
worn suspenoBd at the side by rustics and by 
travellers to carry their provisions, and adopt- 
ed in ioiitation of them by the Cynic philoso- 
phers. The woodcut (p. 946) is the represen- 
tation of a goat-herd with his staff and wallet. 

PERDUE'LLIO, was in the ancient times 
of the republic nearly the same as the Majes- 
tM of the later times. [Majbstas.] Perdu- 
elUs origii^lly signi^ed JmsUs, and thus the 
offence was equivalent to making war on the 
Roman state. Offenders were tried by two 
judges called Ptrduelliorus Dmmtmri. In the 
time of the Idngs the duumviri perduellionis 
and the quaestores parricidii appear to have 
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b«fln tbe jsame pei^ona ; but after the estab- 
lifthmeat uF the rcpubJic, the offices were dis- 
tinct, for the ^u^atores were appointed regu- 
larly every year, wberejis the au'umTiri were 
v^pamied vfiry rnrely, as had been the case 
during the kingly period. Livy represents 
the duumriri perdue! I locus as being appointed 
' by the kings, hot they were really proposed 
by the king and appointed by the populus. 
During th« early part of the republic they 
wci-Q appointed by the comitia curiata, and 
iiAftrwarda by the comUia centuriata, on tbe 
proposal of tbe conaiih. In the case of Ra- 
biriuft {b. (?. 63), however, this custom was 
violftted, as the duumviri were apix)inted by 
the praetor instead of by the conutia centun* 
ata. The punishment for those who were 
found guilty of perdu ellio was death; they 
were either hanged on the arbor ,infdix, or 
chrow'n from th«3 Tarpi^iun rock. But when 
the duumviri found a person guilty, he might 
appf^al to the people (m early times the popu- 
lus, arii^rwiiriiM ihe condtia centuriata), as 
was done in the first case which is on record, 
that of Horatius, and in the lAt, which is 
that of Rabirius, whom Cicero defended be- 
fore thepeqple in the oration still extant. 

PEREGRI'NUS, a stranger or foreigner, 
in ancient times the word pertgrinus was used 
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as synonymous with hastis ; but in the times 
of which we have historical records, a pere- 
grinus was any person who was not a Roman 
citizen. In b. c. 247, a second praetor (jDroe- 
torpere^wus) was appointed for the purpose 
of administering justice in matters between 
Romans and pere^rini, and in matters be- 
tween such peregnni as had taken up their 
abode at Rome. rPaAETOB.] The number 
of peregrini who fived in the city of Rome 
appears to have had an injurious influence 
upon the poorer classes of Roman citizens, 
whence on some occasions they were driven 
out of the city. The first example of Ais 
kind was set in b. c. 127, by the tribune M. 
Junius Pennus. They were expelled a sec- 
ond time by the tribune C. Papius,in B.C. 66. 

During the last period of the republic and 
the first centuries of the empire, all the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world were, in re- 
gard to their political rights, either Roman 
citizens, or Latins, or peregrini, and the latter 
had, as before, neither conmiercium nor con- 
nubium with the Romans. They were either 
free provincials, or citizeils who had forfeited 
their civitas, and were degraded to the rank 
of peregrini, or a certain class of freedmen« 
called peregrini dediticii. 

PERFUMES. [Unoubnta.] 

PERIOECI (neploiKoi). This word prop- 
erly denotes the inhabitants of a district 
lying around some particular locality, but is 
generally used to describe a dependent popu- 
lation, living without the walls or in the coun- 
try provinces of a dominant city, and although 
personally free, deprived of the enjoyment of 
citizenship, and the political rights conferred 
by it. 

A political condition such as that of the 
perioed of Greece, and Uke the vassalage of 
the Germanic nations, could hardly have ori- 
ginated in anything else than foreign conquest, 
and the perjioeci of Laconia furnish a striking 
illustration of this. Their origin dates from 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, 
when the old inhabitants of the country, the 
Achaians, submitted to their conquerors on 
certain conditions, by which they were loft 
in possession of their private rights of citizen- 
ship. Thev suffered mdeed a partial depriva- 
tion of their lands, and were obliged to sub- 
mit to a king of foreign race, but still they 
remained e<iual in law to their conquerors, 
and were eligible to all offices of state except 
the sovereignty. But this state of things did 
not last long: in the next genieration after 
the conquest the relation between the two 
parties was changed. The Achaians wero 
reduced from citizens to vassals ; they were 
made tributary to Sparta; their lands wore 
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subjected to fl tail ; and they losL Iheir rights 
of cifizoiiship, the right of votmg in iho Reli- 
ef a I assemhty, and thdr eligibituy to import - 
ant offices in the state ^ siich as that of a sen- 
ator^ tc, It does notf how^T^f, appear that 
the pfri^tci were generally an oppressed peo- 
ple, Ihouph kept to a etate of political inferi- 
oiity to tiit'ir comiuerora. On the coritniry, 
tlifi most disringyished among^ them were ail- 
Euitled to offices of trust, and they Bomeiimea 
«erre4 as heavy -armed soldier;} ; ^t for in- 
stance^ at the battle of Plataea. 

The Nurman conquest of England presents 
a striking parallel to the Dorian conquest of 
Laconia^ t>oth in ita achievement and conse- 
quences. The SaxoriJi, hke thoold Achaians, 
were fteprtved of their land^^ excluded from 
Eill officffl of trust and dignity, and reduced, 
though personally fre^, to a staLtf of political 
dbvery. The Normans, on the contrary, of 
whaiever rank hi ihcir own country, were all 
nohle^ and warriors, compared with the con- 
quered Sbjoob, and for a lonf thne enjoyed 
exclusively the civjl and eeclosiaetit^al admin- 
ifitraiionofthe land. 

PERI SCELIS (wEpnTKtXic), an ankli^t or 
ban|lc\wom bv the Onentaja, the Grccks^&nd 
the Roman laSies also. It decorated the leg 
in the same manner as the bracelet adorns the 
wrijst and the necUlaee the throat. 
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The word, however, is aometimes nsed in 
the same iense as the Latin /tminalia, that 
]s, drawers reaching from the na^el to the 
knees. 

PERISTRO'MAt a coverlet large enough 
to hanp rfiund the (ides of the bed or couch. 

PERISTY'UUM. [DoMus, p. 1S3.] 

PERO {dp,i3iJ?.i0t ^ h'W boot of tin tanned 
hide worn by ploughmen (peronntTi* ardtarj and 
shepherds, a« eiemplihed. in Iho wood-cut 
^tp.m - - T 



The term upjSvXn is applied to an append- 
age to the Greek chariot. It seems to have 
been a shoe fastened to the l^ottom of the 
chariot, into which the driver inserted his 
foot, to assist him hi driving, and to prevent 
him from being thrown out. 

PERSO'NA {larvay irpo^oirov or TrpofA 
irelov)^ a mask. Masks were worn by Greek 
and Roman actors in nearly all dramatic re- 
presentations. This custom arose undoubt- 
edly from the practice of smearing the face 
with certain juices and colours, and of appear- 
mg in disguise, at the festivals of Bacchus. 
[DiONTSiA.] Now as the Greek drama arose 
out of these festivals, it is highly probable that 
some mode of disguising the face was as old 
as the drama itself. Choerilus of Samos, how- 
ever, (about B. c. 500) is said to have been the 
first who introduced regular mask?. Other 
writers attribute the invention of masks to 
Thespis or Aeschylus, though the latter had 
probably only the merit of perfecting and com- 
pleting the whole theatrical apparatus and 
costume. Some masks covered, hke the 
masks of modern times, only the face, but 
they appear more generally to have covered 
the whole head down to the shoulders, for we 
always find the hair belonging to a mask de- 
scribed as being a part of it ; and this must 
have been the tase m tragedy more especially, 
as it was necessary to make the head corres- 
pond to the stature of an actor, which waa 
neightehed by the cothurnus. 

The annexed cut represents the grotesque 
mask of a Satyr, together with a tragic mask, 
which are contained in the British Museum. 
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Some of the oldest manuBcripts of Terence 
contain representations of Roman masks, and 
from these manuscripts they have been copied 
in several modem editions of that poet. The 
cut annexed contains representations of four 
of these masks pre&red to the Andria. 
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PES {iroCg), a foot. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans, like most other nations, took their 
standards of length originally from the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, and the 
names which were thus given to the meas- 
ures were retained after the measures 
themselves had been determined with greater 
nicety. 

The probable value of the Roman foot is 
lljkl496 inches English. 
' The following tables exhibit the Roman 
measures of length, with their values in Eng- 
Ksh feet and inches : — 



1. Ordinary Measures, 



Digitus . 
Unda . 
Palmus . 
Pes . . 
Palmipes 
Cubitui 



PedM. 


PmC. 




i' 

1 



.7281 

.9708 

2.9124 

n.6496 

2.5620 

5.4T14 



2. Land Measures. 





Pedes. 


Td«. 


ft 


Pes .... 


1 


)t 


»» 


Qradus . . . 


2i 


»» 


2 


Passus . . . 


5 


1 


1 


Decempeda . 


10 


3 


n 


Actus .... 


120 


38 


2 
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11.6496 
5. 124 

10. 248 
8. 496 
5. 952 



The Greek foot was probably equal to 
1.01125 English feet, or 12.135 inches. 

The square measures of the Oreel^ were 
the novc or square foot, the &povpa = 2500 
square feet, and the irXedpov = 4 arurae = 
10,000 square feet. 

The following table represents the parts 
and multiples of the Greek foot : — 
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. Incbes. 

.7584 
1.5168 
3.0336 
6.0672 
7.584 
9.1008 
0.135 
1.6512 
3.168 
6.2016 
6.336 
6.6048 
0.81 
1.35 
8.1 
1.5 
9 



m 

OpYUid 

luifJLCL 

nXidpov 

OTcMlOV . 

PESSL rliATKUNCULI.l 

PE'SSULTTS. [Janua.] 

PETALISMUS. [ExsiLiUM.] 

PETASUS. [PiLBUs.] 

PETITOR. [ActorJ 

PETAURISTAE. [Pbtaubui^.] 

PETAURCJM (ireravpov, irirevpov), nted 
in the Roman games, seems to have been a 
board moving up and down, with a person at 
each end, and supported in the middle, some- 
thing like our see-saw; only it appears to 
have been much longer, and consequently 
went to a greater height than is common 
amongst us. The persons who took part in 
this game, were caued Petauristae or Petau- 
ristarii, 

PETO'RRITUM, a four-wheeled carriace, 
which, tike the Essbdum, was adopted by the 
Romans in imitation of the Gauls. It differed 
from the Habmahaxa in being uncovered. 
Its name is compounded of petoTi four, and rit^ 
a wheel 

PHALANX. [ExBBCiTUs.] 

PHALA'RICA. [HA8TA.1 

PHA'LERA (^^Aopov), boss, dise, orcre^ 
cent of metal, in many cases of gold, and beau- 
tifully wrought so as to be highlv prized. 
They were usually worn in pairs ; and we most 
commonly read of them as ornaments attach- 
ed to the harness of horses, especially about 
the head, and often worn as pendants {pen- 
siUa), so as to produce a terrific effect wnen 
shaken by the rapid motions of the horse. 
These ornaments were often bestowed upon 
horsemen by the Romtm generals, in the same 
manner as the Abmilla, the Torqubs, the 
hasta pura [Hasta], and the crown of gold 
[Corona], m order to make a public and 
permanent acknowledgment of bravery and 
merit. 

PHARETRA (^op^pa), a quiver, was 



PMASELUS. 

ptineipally made of hide or leather, and was 
adorned with gold, painting, and braiding. It 
had a lid {irofjia), and was suspended from the 
right shoulder bv a belt passing over the 
breast and behina the back. Its most com- 
mon position was on the left hip, and is so 
seen m the annexed figures, the right-hand 
one representing an Amazon, and the left- 
hand an Asiatic arcben 



PILA. 
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PHAROS or PHARUS (*dpof), a light- 
house. The most cdebrated light-hous^ of 
antiquity was that situated at the entrance 
to the port of Alexandria, on an island which 
bore the name of Pharos. It contained many 
stories, and the upper stories had windows 
looking seawards, and torches or fires were 
kept burning in them by night in order to 
guide vessels into the harbour. 

The name of Pharos was given to other 
light-houses in allusioD to that at Alexandria, 
which was the model for their construction. 

PHASEXUS {(^doTiJioch a vessel rather 
long and narrow, apparently so called from 
its resemblance to the shape of a pbaselus or 
kidney-bean. It was chiefly used by the 
Egyptians, and was of various sizes, from a 
mere boat to a vessel adapted for long voya- 
ges. The phaselus was built for speed, to 
which more attention seems to have been 
paid than to its strength : whence the epithet 
fragiUt is given to it by Horace. These ves- 



sels were sometimes nutde of clay to which 
the epithet of Horace may perhaps also refer. 

PHASIS {<l>uaic from <(taivu>), one of the 
various methods by which public offenders 
at Athens might be prosecuted j but the word 
is often used to denote any kind of informa- 
tion ; and we do not know in what respects 
the Phasia was distinguished from other me- 
thods ot' prosecution. The woVd sycophantes 
{avKo^dvTfiQ) is derived from the practice of 
laying infonnation against those who export- 
ed figs. [Sycophantes.] 

PHORMINX. [Lyra.] 

PHRA'TRIA. [Tribus.] 

PHYLARCHI j>tJAap;fO£), were at Athens 
after the age of Clisthenes ten officers, one 
from each of the tribes, and were speciallv 
charged with Jhe command and superintend- 
ence of the cavalry. There can be but little 
doubt that each of the phylarchs commanded 
the cavalry of his own tribe, arid they wcfe 
themselves collectively and individually under 
the control of the two hipparchs, just as the 
taxiarchs were subject to the two strategi. 
Herodotus informs us that when Glisthenes 
increased the number of the tribes horn four 
to ten, he also made ten phvlarchs instead of 
four. It has been thought, however, that the 
historian should have said ten phylarchs in 
the place of the old phylobasileis, who were 
four in number, one for each of the old tribes. 

PHYLOBASILEia (^Ao,(?o(wAelf). were 
four in number, representing each one of the 
four ancient Athenian tribes, and probably 
elected (but not for life) from and by them. 
They were nominated from the Eupatridae, 
and during the continuance of royalty at 
Athena, these "kings of the tribes'* were the 
constant assessors of the sovereign, and rather 
as his colleagues than counsellors. Though 
they were originally connected with the four 
ancient tribes, still they were not aboUshed 
by Clisthenes when he increased the num- 
ber of tribes ; probably because their duties 
were mainly of^ a religious character. They 
appear to have existed even after his time, 
and acted as judges, but in unimportant or 
merely formal mattere. * 

PILA {a^lpa), a ball. The game at ball 
(a^tpKrriKTf) was one of the most favourite 
gymnastic exereises of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, from the earliest times to the fall of 
the Roman empire. It is mentioned in the 
Odyssey, where it is played by tba Phaeacian 
damsels to the sound of mosic, and also by 
two celebrated performers at the court of 
Alcinous in a most artistic manner accompa- 
nied with dancing. 

The various movements of the body re- 
quired in the game of hall gave elasticity and 
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grace to the figure; whence it was highly 
esteemed by the Greeks. The Athenians set 
so high a value on it, that they conferred iipon 
Aristonicus of Carystus the right of citizen- 
ship on accouiit of his skill in this game. It 
was equally esteemed by the other sUtes of 
Greece ; the young Spartans, when they were 
leaving the condition of ephebi, were called 
ffj^aipeic, probably because their chief exer- 
cise was the game at balL Every complete 
gymnasium had a room (a^aipiar^piov^ a^i' 
plffTpa) devoted to this exercise [Gymnasi- 
um], where a special teacher {a^cupiariKoc) 
gave instruction in the art. 

Among the Romans the game at ball was 
generally played at by persons before taking 
the bath, m a room (tphaeruterium) attached 
to the baths for the purpose. 

Pila was used in a general sense for any 
kind of ball : but the balls among the Romans 
seem to have been of three kinds ; the o*^ in 
its narrower sense, a small ball ; the foUiMf a 
great ball filled with air ; and the faganica, 
of which we know scarcely anything, but 
which appears to have been smaller than the 
follis and larger than the pila. The Hearpaa- 
tum (from ^pna^o) seems to have been the 
name of a ball, which was thrown among the 
players, each of whom endeavoured to catch 
It. The persons playing with the pila or 
small ball in the annexed woodcut, are taken 
from a painting in the baths of Titus ; but it 
is difficult to say what particular kind of 
game they are playing at. Three of the play- 
ers have two balls each. 
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but open at the sides, so that those who «at 
in it might both see and be seso. 

PILEUS or P'lLEQM C^rOof, mTivfia, 
ni^MTov), any piece of felt ; more especially, 
a skull-cap of felt, a hat. There seems no 
reason to ooubt that felting is a more ancient 
invention than weaving [Tela], nor that both 
of these arts came into Europe from Asia. 
From the Greeks, who were ac^quainted with 
this article as early as the age of Homer, the 
use of felt passed together with its name to 
the Romans. Its principal use was to make 
coverings of the head for the male sex, and 
the most common <x»e was a simple skull- 
cap. 




Pita,BiaL 

PILA'NI. TExBRciTUs, p. 146.] 
PILENTUM, a splendid four-wheeled car- 
riage, furnished with soft cushions, which 
conveyed the Roman matrons in sacred pro- 
cessions and in going to the Circensian and 
other games. The pUentum was probably 
very like the Habmamaza and Cabpentum, 




Pileaa, tkoII-Cap, won by Ulysacs. 

Among4he Romans the cap of felt was the 
emblem of liberty. When a riave obtained 
his freedom he had his head shaven, and 
wore instead of his hair an undyed pileus. 
This change of attire took place in the tem- 
ple of Feronia, who was the goddess of freed- 
men. The figure of Liberty on some of the 
coins of Antoninus Pius, struck a. d. 145, 
holds this cap in the right hand. 

The Petanu (ireraooc) differed from the 

C ileus or simple skull-cap in having a wide 
rim: the etymology o{ the word, from ire- 



PISTOR. 

Tuvvvfu, expresses the distinctiTe shape of 
these hats. 14 was preferred to the skuU-cap 
as a protection from the suii. 
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PaUitu, Cap, worn by a QnA Soldier. 

PILUM. [Hasta.] 
PISCI'NA. (Balneum, p. 49.3 
PISTOR (Aprojrotof), a baker, from t»»- 
Mre, to pomid, since com was pounded m 
mortars before the invention of mills. At 
Rome bread was originally made at home by 
the women of the house ; and there were no 
persons at Rome who made baking a trade, 
or any slaves spedaliy kept for this purpose 
in private houses, tUl b. c. 173. The name 
was also given to pastry-cooks and confection- 




er< in which case they were usually called 
piatores dtUciarii or candtdarii. 

Bread was often baked in moulds called 
artoptae, an(^ the loaves thus baked were term- 
ed ariopticii. In one of the bake-houses dis- 
covered at Pompeii, several loaves have been 
found apparently baked in moulds, which 
may therefore be regarded as artoptieii ; they 
are represented in the preceding cut They 
are flat, and about eight inches in diameter. 

Bread was not generally made at home at 
Athens, but was sold in the market-place, 
chiefly by women, called «pro7rwAtdf c« These 
women seem to have been, what the fish-wo- 
men of London are at present ; they excelled 
in abuse. 

PLAGIA'RIUS. rPLAGiaM.l 

PL A'GI UM, the offence of kiicbiapping, con- 
cealing, and selling freemen and other per- 
sons* slaves was the subject of a Fabia Lex 
(B. c.'183). The penalty of the lex was pe- 
cuniary ; but this fell into disuse, and persons 
who offended against the lex were punished 
according to the nature of their ofRence ; under 
the empire they were generally condemned 
to the mines. The word Plagium, is said to 
come from the Greek n-A^yiof, oblique, indi- 
rect, dolosus. He who committed plagiym, 
was plagiarnuy a word which Martial applies 
to a person who falsely gave himself out as 
the author of a book ; sad in this sense the 
word has come into common use in our lan- 
guage. 

PLAUSTRUM or PLOSTRUM {dfiO^a), 
a cart or wagon. It had commonly two 
wheels, but sometimes four, and it was then 
called the plaustrum, majus. 

Besides the wheels and axle the plaustrum 
consisted of a strong pole {temo)t to the hinder 
part of which was fastened a table of wooden 
planks. The blocks of stone, or other things 
to be carried, were either laid upon this table 
without any other support, or an additional 
security was obtained b^ the use either of 
boards at the sides, or of a large wicker bas- 
ket tied upon the cart. The annexed cut 
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exhibits a cart, the body of which is supplied 
by a basket. 

The commonest kind of cart-wheel was 
that caUed tympanum, the *' dram/' from its 
resemblance to the musical instrament of the 
same name. It was nearly a foot in thick- 
ness, and was made either by sawing the 
trank of a tree across in a horizontal direc- 
tion, or by nailing together boards of the re- 
quisite shape and size. (See the cut.) These 
wheels adVanced slowly, and made a loud 
creaking, which was heard to a great dis- 
tance. 

PLEBES or PLEBS. PLEBEII. This 
word contains the same root as im-pUo^ eom-pUo, 
dec, and is therefore etymologically connect- 
ed with ttX^Oo^, a term which was applied to 
the plebeians by the more correct Greek wri- 
ters on ^oman history, while others wrongly 
called them d^i/of or ol djjfioTiKoL 

The plebeians were the body of commons 
or the commonalty of Rome, and thus con- 
stitute one of the two great elements of 
which the Roman nation consisted, and which 
has given to the earlier periods of Roman 
histoiry its peculiar character and interest. 

The time when the plebeians first appear 
as a distinct class of Roman citizens in con- 
tradistinction to the patricians, is in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. Alba, the head of the 
Latin confederacy, was in his reign taken by 
the Romans and razed to the ground. The 
most distinguished of its inhabitants w6re 
transplanted to Rome and received among 
the patricians ; but the great bulk of Alban 
citizens, who were likewise transferred to 
to Rome, received settlements on the Caelian 
hill, and were kept in a state of submission 
to the populus Romanus or the patricians. 
This new population of Rome, which in num- 
ber is said to have been equal to the old in- 
habitants of the city, or £he patricians, were 
the plebeians. They were Latins, and con- 
sequently of the same blood as the.Ramnes, 
the noblest of the three patrician tribel After 
the conquest of Alba, Rome, in the reign of 
Ancus Martius, acquired possession of a con- 
siderable extent of country, containinff a num- 
ber of dependent Latin towns, as MeduUia, 
Pidenae, Politorium, Tellenae, and Ficana. 
Great numbers of the inhabitants of these 
towns w^re again transplanted to Rome, and 
incoi^orated with the plebeians already set- 
tled there, and the Aventine was assi^ed to 
.them as their habitation. Some portions of 
the land which these new citizens had pos- 
sessed were given back to them by the Ro- 
mans, so that they remained free land- owners 
as much as the conquerors themselves, and 
thus were distinct ftom the eUents. 



I The piebeiaM were dtiwiis, bat not spftsw 
pare; they were perfectly distinct from the 
patrfcians, and were neither contained in the 
three tribes, nor in the curiae, nor in the pa- 
trician gentes. The only point of contact 
between the two estates was the army. The 

glebeians were obliged to fi^^ht and shed their 
iood, in the defence of their new fellow citi- 
zens, without being allowed to share any of 
their rights or privileges, and without even 
the right of intermarriage (amnubium). In 
all judicial matters they were entirely at the 
mercy of the patricians, and had no right of 
appeal against any unjust sentence, though 
they were not, like the clients, bound to have 
a patronus. They continued to have their 
own sacra, which they had had before the 
conquest, but these were regulated by the 

[»atrician pontiffs. Lastly, they were free 
and-owners, and had their own gentes. 

The population of the Roman state thus 
consisted of two opposite elements ; a raling 
class or an aristocracy, and the conimonalty, 
which, though of the same stock as the 
noblest among the ralers, and exceeding them 
in numbers, yet enioyed none of the rights 
which might enal^le them to take a part in 
the management of public affairs, religious or 
civil. Their citizenship resembled the rela- 
tion of aliens to a state, in which they are 
merely tolerated on condition of performing 
certain services, and they are, in fact, 'some- 
times called peregrini. That such a state of 
things could not last, is a troth which must 
have been felt by every one who- was not 
blinded by his own selfishness and love of 
dominion. Tarqumius Priscus was the first 
who conceived the idea of placing the ple- 
beians on a footing of equality with the old 
burjgherv, ':•] Jiviiiing thetn into liacc tribes, 
which iie inkiinJed to csiU after his twn name 
and thD«? of Ma friends. But this noble plan 
was frustrated by the oppoaition of the augur 
Attus Navius, wiio probably acted the part o* 
a representalivo of the patHmni. All that 
Tarquimuiii eoutd do was to effect thp ndmis- 
sion of the noblest plebeian families jrtco the 
three old tribes, who were dbtinguiffhed from 
the old patrician families by the names of 
Ramnt^Sn Titie^T and Lucerea secundi, and 
their gf nt^s &i^. pomctimes distingui^^hed by 
the epithet minorei^r an they entered inlo the 
same relation in which theL^iceres bad been 
to the tirat two tribes, before tho time of 
Tarquinius. 

It was reserved to his successor, Servius 
Tnllius, to give to the commonalty a regular 
internal organization, and to determine their 
relations to the patricians. He first divided 
the city into four, and then the sabject coon- 
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try arooiid, which was inhabited b^ plebeians, 
into twenty-six regions or local tribes, and in 
th4»e regions he assignedlots of land to those 
plebeians who were yet without landed prop- 
erty. [Tbibus.] Each tribe had its prae- 
fect, called thbunus. The tribes had also 
ihmi own sacra, festiTsls, and meetings {co- 
witlt0 trilmta)t which were convoked by their 
tribmies. 

This diTision intp tribes with tribunes at 
their heads was no more than an ihternal or- 
ganization of the plebeians, analogous td the 
division of the patricians into thirty curiae, 
without conferring upon them the right to in- 
terfere in any war in the management of pub- 
lie affiurs, or in the elections, which Were left 
entirely to the senate and the curiae. These 
rights, however, they obtained by another 
regulation of Servius Tullius, which was 
made wholly independent of the thirty tribes. 
For this purpose he instituted a census, and 
divided tne whole body of Roman citizens, 
plebeiansaswellas patricians, into five classes, 
according to the amount of their property. 
Taxation and the military duties were arrang- 
ed according to these classes in such a man- 
ner, that the heavier burdens fell upon the 
wealthier classes. The whole body of citi- 
lens thus divided Was formed into a great 
national assembly called comitiatus maximus, 
or comitia centuriata. [ComtiA.] In this 
assembly the plebeians now met the patri- 
cians apparentlv on -a footing of equality, but 
the votes were distributed in such a way that 
it was always in the power of the wealthiest 
cla^Bes, to which the patricians naturally be- 
longed, to d^ide a question 4>efore it was put 
to the vote of the poorer classes. A great 
number of auch noble plebeian families, as 
after the subjugation of the Latin towns had 
not been admitted into the curies by Tarqui- 
Qius Prisons, were now constituted by Ser- 
vius into a number of equites, with twelve 
suffragiain the comitia centuriata. [Equi- 
tes.] 

In this constitution the plebeians, as such, 
did not obtain admission to the senate, nor to 
the highest magistracy, nor to any of the 
priestly offices. To all these offices the pa- 
tricians alone thought themselves entitled by 
divine right. The plebeians also continued 
to be excluded from occupjring any portion of 
the public land, which as yet was possessed 
only by the patricians, and they were only 
allowed to keep their cattle upon the common 
pasture. 

In the early times of the republic there was 
a constant struggle between the two orders, 
the historv of which belongs to a history of 
Rome, and cannot be men nere. Eventually 



the plebeians gained access to all Xhc civil 
and religious offices, until at last the two hos- 
tile elements became united into one great 
body of Roman citizens with equal rights, and 
a state of things arose, totally diflierent from 
what had existed before. 

After the first secession, inB.c.494, the 
plebeians gained several great advantages. 
First, a law was passed to prevent the pa- 
tricians from taking usurious interest of 
money which they frequently lent to impov- 
erished plebeians; secondly, tribunes were 
appointed for the protection of the plebeians 
[Tbibuni] ; and lastly, plebeian aediles were 
appointed. {Aediles.] Shortly after, they 
gained the nght to summon before their own 
comitia tributa any one who had violated the 
rights of their order, and to make decrees 
{fiebucita)t which, however, did not become 
binding upon the whole nation, free from the 
control or the curies, until the year b. g. 286. 
In (b. c. 445), the tribune Canuleius establish- 
ed, by his rogations, the connubium between 
patricians and plebeians. He also attempted 
to divide the consulship between the two 
orders, but the patricians frustrated the reali- 
zation of this plan by the appointment of six 
military tribunes, who were to be elected from 
both orders. [Tribuni.] But that the ple- 
beians might have nO share in the censorial 
power, with which the consuls had been in- 
vested, the military tribunes did not obtain 
that power, and a new curule dignity, the cen- 
sorship, was established, with which patri- 
cians alone were to be invested. [Censor.] In 
B. c. 421 the plebeians were admitted to the 
quaestorship, which opened to them the way 
into the senate, where henceforth their num- 
ber continued to increase. [Quaestor ; Ss- 
NATus.] In B.C. 367 the tribunes L. Licinius 
Stole and L. Sextius placed themselves at 
the head of the commonalty, and resumed the 
contest against the patricians. After a fierce 
struggle, which lasted for several years, they 
at length carried a rogation, according to 
which decemvirs were to be appointed for 
keeping the Sibylline books instead of duum- 
virs, of whom half were to be plebeians. The 
next ^reat step was the restoration of the con- 
sulship, on condition that one consul should 
always be a plebeian. A third rogation of 
Licinius, which was only intended to afford 
momentary relief to the poor plebeians, regu- 
lated the rate of interest. From this timie for- 
ward the plebeians also appear in the posses- 
sion of the right to occupy parts of the ager 
publicus. In b. c. 366, L. Sextius Lateranus 
wss the first plebeian consul. The patricians, 
however, who always contrived to yield no 
more than what it wasabsolutely impossiblefor 
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them to retain, ftiipped the consolehip of a con- 
siderable part of its power, and transferred it 
to two new curule offices, viz. that of praetor 
and of curule aedile. [Abdiles ; Praetor.] 
But after such great advantages had been 
once gained by the plebeians, it was impossi- 
ble to stop them in their progress towards a 
perfect equality of political rights with the 
patricians. In b. c. 956, C. Marcius Rutilus 
was the first plebeian dictator ; in b. g. 351 
the censorship was thrown open to the ple- 
beians, and in B c. 336 the praetorship. The 
Ogulttian law, in b. c. 300, also opened to them 
the offices of pontifex and augur. These ad- 
vantages were, as might be supposed, not 
gained without the fiercest opposition of the 
patricians, and even after they were gained, 
and sanctioned by law, the patricians exerted 
every means to obstruct the operation of the 
law. Such fraudulent attempts led, in b. c. 
286, to the last secession of the plebeians, after 
which, however, the dictator Q. Hortensius 
successfully and permanently reconciled the 
two orders, secured to the plebeians all the 
rights they had aci^ujred unul then, and pro- 
cured for their plebiscita the full power of le- 
ges binding upon the whole nation. 

After the passing of the Hortensian law, 
the political distinction between patricians 
and plebeians ceased, and with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, both orders were placed on 
a footing of perfect equality. Henceforth the 
name populus is sometimes applied to the ple- 
beians alone, and sometimes to the whole body 
of Roman citizens, as assembled in the comi- 
tia centuriata or tribute. The term plebs or 
plebecula, on the other hand, was appUed, in 
a loose manner of speaking, to the multitude 
or populace, in opposition to the nobiles or the 
senatorial partv. 

A person who was bom a plebeian could 
only DC raised to the rank of patrician by a 
lex curiata, as was sometimes done durmg 
the kingly period, and in the early times of the 
republic* 

It frequently occurs in the history of Rome 
that one and the same gens contains plebeian 
as well as patrician lamilies. In the gens 
Cornelia, for instance, we find the plet^ian 
families of the Balbi, Mammulae, Merulae, 
&c., along with the patrician Scipiones, Sul- 
lae, Lentuli, &,c. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon may be accounted for in different 
ways. It may have been, that one branch of 
a plebeian family was made patrician, while 
the others remained plebeians. It may also 
have happened that two families had the 
same nomen gentilicium without being actual 
nnembers of the same gens. Again, a patri- 
cian family might go over to tlie plebeians. 
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and as such a fiunily coptinned to bear th0 
name of its patrician gens, this gens appa- 
rently contained a plebeian family. When a 
peregrinus obtained the civitas through the 
mfluence of a patrician, or when a slave was 
emancipated by his patrician master, they 
generally adopted the nomen gentilicium of 
their benefactor, and thus appear to belong 
to the same gens with him. 

PLEBlSCi'TUM, a name properly applied 
to a law passed at the comitia tribata on the 
rogation of a tribune. Originally, a plebisci- 
tum required confirmation by the comitia cu- 
riata and the senate ; but a Lex Hortensia 
was passed, b. c. 286, to the effect that ple- 
biscita should bind all the populus {u ' 



popuhu), and this lex rendered confirmation 
unnecessary. The Lex Hortensia is always 
referred to as the lex which put plebiscita as 
to their binding force exactly on the same 
footing as leges. The principal plebiscita 
are mentioned under the article Lex. 

PLECTRUM. [Lyra.] 

PLOUGH. [Aratrum.! 

PLUTEUS, was applied in military afibirs 
to two different objects. 1. A kind of shed 
made of hurdles, and covered with raw hides, 
which could be moved forward by small wheels 
attached to it, and under which the besiegers 
of a town made their approaches. 2. Boards 
or planks placed on the vallum of a camp, on 
movable towers or other military iengines, 
as a kind of roof or covering for the protection 
of the soldiers. 

PLYNTE'RIA (irAtJvnypm, from irTivveiv, 
to wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every 
year, on the 25th of Thargelion, in honour ot 
Minerva, sumamed Aglauros, whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The day of this fes- 
tival was at Ath^is among the ^no6pd6ec or 
dies nefiuti ; for the temple of the goaqess was 
surrounded by a rope to preclude all commu- 
nication with it ; her statue was stripped of 
its garments and ornaments for the purpose 
of cleaning them, and was in the meanwhile 
covered over, to conceal it from the sight of 
man. The city was therefore, so to speak, 
on this day without its protecting divinity, 
and any undertaking commenced on it was 
believed to be necessarily unsuccessful. 

PNYX. [ECCLESIA.] ^ 
PO'DIUMT rAMPHITHlATRUM.] 

POISONING, crime of. [Vbneficium.] 
POLEMARCHUS(7roX^/iap;rbf). Respect- 
ing the polemarchus at Athens, see Archon. 
We reaa also of polemarchs at Sparta, and 
in various cities of Boeotia. As their name 
denotes, they were originally and property 
connected with nulitary affairs, being entrust- 
ed either with the command of armies abroad 
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or tbe sup«rinteiideiioe of the war department 
at home : sometimes with both. The pole- 
marchs of Sparta appear to have ranked next 
to the king, when on actual service abroad, 
and were generally of the royal kindred or 
house (y^of ). They commanded single mo- 
rae, so that they would appear to have been 
six in numberr and sometimes whole armies. 
They also formed part of the king's council 
m war, and of the royal escort called damosia. 
At Thebes there appear to have been two 
polemarchs, perhaps elected annually; and 
m Mmes of peace they seem to have been in- 
vested with the chief executive power of the 
state, and the command of the city, having 
its military force under their orders. They 
are not, however, to be confounded with the 
Boeotarchs. 

POLETAE (iruX^Tai), a board of ten 
officers, or magistrates, whose duty it was to 
grant leases of the public lands and minea, and 
also to let the revenues arising from the cus-> 
toins, taxes, confiscations, and forfeitures. Of 
such letting the word inj2.elv (not futfOovv) 
was generally used, and also the correlative 
words iwelaOai and npiaaBai. One was 
chosen from each tribe. In the letting of the 
revenue they were assisted by the managers 
of the theoric fund {jb ^eopticov), and they 
acted under the authority of the senate of 
Five Hundred, who exercised a general con- 
trol over the financial department of the ad- 
ministration. Resident ahens, who did not 
pay their residence tax (ueTolKLOv)^ were 
summoned before them, ana, if found to have 
committed default, were ^old. 
POLLINCTO'RES. [Fonos, p. 158.] 
POMOE'RIUM. This word is compound- 
ed of post and moerivm (jnurus)f in the same 
manner as pomeridiem of pott and meridiem, 
and thus signifies a line running by the walls 
of a town {pone or post murot). But the walls 
of a town nere spoken of are not its actual 
walls or fortifications, but symbolical walls, 
and the course of the pomoerium itself was 
marked by stone pillars, erected at certain 
intervals. The sacred line of the Roman po- 
moerium did not prevent the inhabitants from 
building upon or taking into use any place 
beyond it, but it was necessary to leave a cer- 
tain space on each side of it unoccupied, so 
as not to unhallow it by profane use. Thus 
we find that the Aventine, although inhabited 
from early times, was for many centuries not 
included within the pomoerium. The pOmo- 
erium was not the same at all times ; as the 
the city increased the pomoerium also was 
extended ; but this extension could, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, dnly be made br such 
men as had by their victories over foreign 
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nations incteased the boundaries of tlM em- 
pire, and neither could a pomoerium be form- 
ed nor altered without the augurs previously 
consulting the will of the gods by augury ; 
hence the jus pomoerii of the augurs. 

POMPA {7rof£Tr^)y a solemn procession, as 
on the occasion of a funeral, triumph, ike. 
It is, however, more particularly applied to 
the grand procession with which the games 
of the circus commenced {Pompa €ircensis). 
[Circus.] 

PONS iyiiffvpa), a bridge. As the rivers 
of Greece were small, and the use of the 
arch known to them oaiy to a limited extent, 
it is probable that the Greek bridges v^ere 
built entirely of wood, or, at best, were no- 
thing more than a wooden platform supported 
upon stone piers at each extremity. Pliny 
mentions -abridge over the Acheron 1000 feet 
in length ; and also says that the island Eu- 
beea was joined to Boeotia by a bridge ; but 
it is probable that both these works were ex- 
ecuted after the Roman conquest. 

The Romans i^ere the first people who ap- 
plied the arch to the construction of bridges, 
by which they were enabled to erect struc- 
tures of great beauty and solidity, as well as 
utility. 

The width of the passage-way in a Roman 
bridge was commonly narrow, as compared 
with modem structures of the same Idnd, 
and corresponded with the road (via) leading 
to and from it. It was divided into three 
parts. The centre one, for horses and car- 
riages, was denominated agger or iter; and 
the raised foot paths on each side dectursoria, 
which were enclosed by parapet walls simi- 
lar in use and appearance to the pluieus in the 
basilica. 

There were eight bridges across the Tiber. 
I. Of these the most celebrated, as well as 
the most ancient, was the Pons Sublicius, 
so called because it was built of wood ; sub- 
lices, in the language of the Formiani, mean- 
ing wooden beam^. It was built by Ancus 
Martins, when he united the Janiculum to 
the city, and was situated at the foot of the 
Aventine. 

II. Pons Paljltinus formed the communi- 
cation between the Palatine and its vicinities 
and the Janiculum. 

III. IV. Pons Fabricius and Pons Cks- 
Tius were the two which connected the In- 
sula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the 
river ; the first with the city, and the latter 
with the Janiculum. Both are still remain- 
ing. They, are represented in the annexed 
woodcut ; that on the right hand is the pons 
Fabricius, and that on the left the pons Ces- 
tius. 
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V. Pons Janiculbnsis, which led direct 
to the Janiculum. 

VI. Pons Vaticanus, so called because it 
formed the communication between the Cam<- 
pus Martius and Campus Vaticanus. 



VII. Pons Aelius, built by Hadrian^which 
led from the city to the mausoleum of that 
emperor, now the bridge and castle of St. 
Angelo. 

VUL Poms MxLviua, on the Via Flaminia. 
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now Ponte MoUe, was bnilt by Aemilius 
Scaurus ihe censor. 

The Roman bridges without the city were 
too many to be enumerated here. Then^ 
formed one of the chief embellishments in all 
the public roads ; and their frequent and stu* 



pendous remainf, still ezistiDg in It«l7« For- 
tugal, and Spain, attest, even to the present 
day, the scale of grandear with winch th» 
Koman works of national utility were always 
carried on. 
The bridge which Tngan built acrosa th* 




Danube was one of the graatest efforts of I following woodcut, from a rraresei] 
human ingenuity. The form is given in the | it on the column or Trajan at Home. 
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When the comitia were held, the voters, in 
order to reach the enclosure called septum and 
oviht passed over a wooden platform, elevated 
above the ground, which was called pons suf- 
fragionany in order that they ipight be able to 
give their votes without confusion or collu- 
sion. [Comitia.] 

Pons is also used to signify the platform 
(iir*/3d^pa,d7ro/?d0po),useq for embarking in, 
or disembarking from, a ship. 

PO'NTIFEX {lepoSiddaKahyg, lepov6fJtoc, 
Upo6vXa^y lepp(j>dvT7jg)' The origin of this 
word is explained in various ways ; but it is 
probably formed from pons and facere (in the 
signification of the Greek fii^etv, to perform 
a sacrifice), and consequently signifies the 
priests who offered sacrifices upon the bridge. 
The ancient sacrifice to which the name thus 
alludes, is that of the Argei on the sacred or 
sublician bridge. [Argei.] 

The Roman pontiffs formed the most illus- 
trious among the great colleges of priests. 
Their institution, hke that of all important 
matters of re(igion, was ascribed to Wuma. 
The number oif pontiffs appointed by this king 
was four, and at their head was the pontifex 
maximus, who is generally not included when 
the number of pontiffs is mentioned. It is 
probable that the original number of four pon- 
tiffs (not including the pontifex maxnnus) had 
reference to the two earliest tribies of the Ro- 
mans, the Ramnes and Tities, so that each 
tribe was represented by two pontiffs. In the 
year b. c. 300 the Ogulnian law raised the 
number of pontiffs to eight, or, including the 
pontifex maximus, to nine, and four of them 
were to be plebeians. The pontifex maximus, 
however, continued to be a patrician down to 
the year B.C. 254,when Tib. Coruncanius was 
the first plebeian who was invested with this 
dignity. This number of pontiffs remained 
for a long time unaltered, until in B. c. 81 the 
dictator Sulla increased it to fifteen, and J. 
Caesar to sixteen. In both these changes the 

S>ntifex maximus is included in the number, 
uringtbe empire the number varied, though 
on the whole fifteon appears to have been the 
regular number. . ,«, - 

The mode of appointing the pontiffs was 
also different at different times. It appears 
y2 



that after their institution by Numa, the col- 
lege had the right of co-optation, that is, if a 
member of the college died (for all the pontiffii 
held their office for life), the member^ met and 
elected a successor, who, after his election, 
was inaugurated by the augtirs. This elec- 
tion was sometimes called captio. In b. o. 104 
a Lex Domitia was passed, which transferred 
the right of electing the members of the great 
colleges of priests to the people (probably in 
the comitia tributa) ; that is, the people elect- 
ed a candidate, who was then nfade a mem- 
ber of the college by the co-optatio ^f the 
priests themselves, so that the co-optatio, al- 
though still necessary, became a mere matter 
of form. The Lex Domitia was repealed by 
Sulla in a Lex Cornelia de SacerdOtiis (b. o. 
81), which restored to the great priestly col- 
leges their full right of co-optatio. In b. o . 68 
the law of Sulla was abolished, and the Do- 
mitian law was Restored, but liotin its foil 
extent ; for it was now determined, that in 
case of a vacancy the college itself should 
nominate two candidates, and the people elect 
one of them. M. Antonius again restored the 
right of co-optatio to the college. 

The college of pontiffs had the supreme 
superintendence of all matters of religion, and 
of thfngs and persons connected with public 
as well as private worship. They had the 
judicial decision in all matters ot religion, 
whether private persons, magistrates, or priests 
were concerned, and in cases where the ex- 
isting laws or customs were found defective 
or insufficient, they made new laws and regu- 
lations (decreta pontificum), in which they al- 
ways followed their own judgment as to 
what was consistent with the existing cus- 
toms and usages. The details of these du- 
ties and functions were contained in books 
called libri pontijtcii or pontifiealesy commenta- ' 
rii scurorum or sacrontm pontifiealiumt which 
they were said to have received from Numa, 
ana which were sanctioned by Ancus Mar- 
tins. 

As to the rights and duties of the pontiffs, 
it must first of all be borne in mind, that the 
pontiffs were not priests of any particular di- 
vinity, but a college which stixxi above all 
other priests and saperintendeil the wbole 
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external worship of the gods. One of their 
principal duties was the regulation of the sa- 
cra, both publica and privata, and to watch 
that they were observed at the proper times 
(for which purpose the pontiffs had the whole 
regulation of the calendar, see Calknda- 
BiUM), and in their proper form. In the man- 
agement of the sacra publica they were in la- 
ter times assisted in certain duties by the 
Triumviri Epulones. [Epulones.] 

The pontiob convoked the assembly of the 
curies (comitia etdata ox cwriata) in cases where 
priests were to be appointed, and flamines or 
a rex sacrorum were to be inaugurated ; also 
when ¥riUs were to be received, and when a 
detestatio sacrorum and adoption by adrogatio 
took place. [Adoptio.] 

In most cases the sentence of the pontiffs 
only inflicted a-fine upon the offenders ; but 
)he person fined had tne right of appealing to 
the people, who might release him from the 
fine. In regard to the vestal virgins, and the 
persons who committed incest with them, 
the pontiff's had criminal jurisdiction, and 
might pronounce sentence of death. A man 
who had violated a vestal virgin was, acco«xi- 
ing to an ancient law, scourged to death by 
the pontifex mazimus in the comitium, and 
it appears that originally neither the vestal 
▼irgms nor the male offiBnders in such a case 
had any right of appeal. In later times we 
find that, even when the jpontifis had passed 
sentence upMm vestal virgms, a tribune inter- 
fered, and induced the people to appoint a 
quaestor for the purpose of making a fresh 
mquiry into the case ; and it sometmies hap- 
pened that after this new trial the sentence of 
the pontiflb was modified or annidled. Such 
cas^s, however, seem to have been mere irreg- 
ularities, founded upon an abuse of the tn- 
bunitian power. In the early times the pon- 
tiffs were in the exclusive possession of the 
civfl as well as religious law, until the former 
was made public by Cn. Flavius. The regu- 
lations which served as. a guide to the pon- 
tifib in their judicial proceedings, formed a 
large collection of laws, which was called 
the nw jxm/t/Ectum, and formed part of the Li- 
^ri Pontificii. 

The meetings of the college of pontiffs, to 
frhich in some instances the flamines and the 
rex sacrorum were summoned, were held in 
the curia rena on the Via Sacra, to which 
was attached the residence of the pontifex 
maximus and of the rex sacrorum. As the 
chief pontiff w4s obliged toUve in adomus 
publica, Augustus, when he assumed this dig- 
nity, changed part of his own house into a 
domus publico AH the pontiffs were in their 
appearance distinguished by the conic cap, 



called tutulus or galerus, with an apex upon 
it, and the toga praetexta. 

The pontifex maximus was the president 
of the college, and acted in its name, whence 
he alone is frequently mentioned in cases in 
which he must be considered only as the or- 
pn of the college. He was generally chosen 
from among the most distinguished persons, 
and such as had held a curuTe magistracr, or 
were already members of the college. Two 
of his especial duties were to appoint (copere) 
the vestal virgins and the flamines [Ybs- 
TALES ; Fulxen], and to be present at every 
marriage by confarreatio. When festive games 
were vowed, or a dedication made, the chief 
pontiff had to repeat over, before the persons 
who made the vow or the dedication, the for- 
mula in which it was to be perforhied {praeire 
verba). During the period of Uie republic, 
when the people exercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we find that if the pontiff, 
on constitutional or religious grounds, refused 
to perform this solemnity, he might be com- 
peUed by the people. 

A pontifex might, like all the members of 
the great priestly colleges,' hold any other 
military, civil, or priestly office, provided- the 
different offices did not interfere with one 
another. Thus we find one and the same 
person being pontiff, augur, and decemvir sac- 
rorum ; instances of a pontifex maximus being 
at the same time consul are venr numerous. 
But whatever might be the civil or mUitarj 
office which a pontifex maximus held beside 
his pontificate, he was not allowed originaUj 
to leave Italy. 

The college of pontiffs continued to exist 
until the overthrow of paganism. The em- 
perors themselves were always chief pontiffs, 
and as such the presidents of the college ; 
hence the title of pontifex miaximus (P. M. or 
PON. M.) appears on several coins of the em- 
perors. If there were several emperors at a 
time, only one bore the title of pontifex max- 
imus ; but in the year a. n. 238 we find that 
each of the two emperors Maximus and Bal- 
binus assumed this dignity. From the tiipe 
of Theodosius the emperors no longer appear 
in the dignity of pontiff; but at last the title 
was assumed by the Christian bishop of Rome. 
There were other pontiffs at Rome, who 
were distinguished by the epithet Minore^. 
They a|)pear to have been originally only the 
secretaries of the pontiffs ; and when the real 

{pontiffs began to neglect their duties, and to 
eave the principal business to be done by 
their secretaries, it became customary to de- 
signate these scribes by the name of Pontifices 
Minores. The number of these secretaries 
is uncertain. 
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POPA. [Sachificium.] 

rOPl'NA. [Caupona.] 

POPIILA'RIA. [Amphithbatbum.J 

PO'PULUS. [Patricii.I 

POPULIFU'GIA or POPLIFU'aiA, the 
day of the people's flight, was celebrated on 
the nones of July, according to an ancient tra- 
dition, in commemoration of the flight of the 
people, when the inhabitants of Ficulae, Fi- 
denae, and other places round about, appeared 
in arms against Rome shortly after tne de- 
parture of the Gauls, and produced such a 
panic that the Romans suddenly fled before 
them. Other writers say that the Populifugia 
was celebrated incommemoration of the flight^ 
of the people before the Tuscans; while others 
again refer its origin to the flight of the peo- 
ple on the death of Romulus. 

PORISTAE (7fop£(rra/), magistrates at 
Athens, who probably levied the extraordinary 
supplies. 

PO'RTICUS (oTod), a walk covered with 
a roof, and supported by columns, at least on 
one side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort are almost indispensable in the southern 
countries of Europe, where people live much 
in the open air, as a protection from the heat 
ci the sun and from rain. The porticoes at- 
tached to the temples were either constructed 
only in front of them or went round the whole 
building, as is the case in the so-called Tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athens. They were origi- 
nally intended as places for those, persons to 
assemble and converse in who visited the 
temple for various purposes. As such tem- 
ple-porticoes, however, were found too small, 
or not suited for the various purposes of pri- 
vate and public life, most Grecian towns had 
independent porticos, some of which were 
very extensive ; and in most of these stoae, 
seats (exedrae) were placed, that those who 
were tired might sit down. They were fre- 
quented not only by idle loungers, but ahK> 
by philosophers, rhetoricians, and other per- 
sons fond of intellectual conversation. The 
Btoic school of philosophy derived its name 
from the circumstance, that the founder of it 
used to converse with his disciples in a stoa. 
The Romans derived their great fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as 
luxuries among them were carried in every- 
thing to a greater extent than in Greece, 
wealthy Romans had their private porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. In the public porti- 
coes of Rome, which were exceedingly nu- 
merous and very extensive (as that around 
the Forum and the Campus Martius), a vari- 
ety of business was occasionally transacted : 
we And thai law-suits mete conducted here, 
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meetings of the senate held, goods exhibited 
for sale, &c. 

PORTI'SCULUS (/cf^tt/oT^f), an officer 
in a ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, 
that they might keep time in rowing. This 
officer is sometimes called Hortator or i*au«a- 
rius. 

PORTITO'RES. [PifBLiCANi.] 

PORTO'RIUM, a branch of the regular 
revenues of the Roman state, consisting of 
the duties paid on imported and exported 
goods. A portorium, or duty upon imported 
goods, appears to have been paid at a very 
early period, for it is said that Valerius Poph- 
cola exempted the plebea from the portoria 
at the time when the republic was threatened 
with an invasion by Porsena. The time of 
its introduction is uncertain ; but the aboli- 
tion of it, ascribed to Poplicola, can only have 
been a temporary measure ; and as the expen- 
diture of the republic increased, new portoria 
must have been introduced. In conquered 
places, and in the provinces, the import and 
export duties, whicn had been paid there be- 
fore, were generally not only retained, but 
increased, and appropriated to the aerarium. 
Sicily, and above all, Asia, furnished to the 
Roman treasury large sums, which were 
raised aa portona. In b. o. 60 all the porto- 
ria in the ports of Italy were done away with 
by a Lex Caeeilia, but were restored by Ju- 
lius Caesar and the subsequent emperors. 
V Respecting the amount of the import or ex- 
port duties we have but little information. In 
the time of Cicero the portorium in the ports 
of Sicily was one-twentieth (vicenma) of the 
value of taxable articles ; ana it is probable 
that this was the average sum raised in all 
the other provinces. In the times of the em- 
perors the ordinary rate of the portorium ap- 
pears to have been the fortieth part {quadra- 
gesima) of the value of imported goods ; and 
at a later period the exorbitant sum of one^ 
eighth (octaua) is mentioned. 

The portorium was, like aU other vectiealia, 
farmed out by the censors to the publicani, 
who. collected it through the portitores. [ Vic- 
tigalia; Pubucani.] 

POSSE'SSIO. rAOBB PUBLICUS.I 

POSTICUM. [Janua.] 

POSTLIMINI'UM,POSTLrMINII JUS. 
If a Roman citizen during war came into the 
possession of an enemy, he sustained ejUnrnm- 
Uo capUU maxima [Caput], and all his civil 
rights were in abeyance. Beingcaptured by the 
enemy, he became a slave; but his rights 
over his children, if he had any, were not de- 
stroyed, but were said to be in abeyance ( sen- 
dere) by virtue of the Jus PottUmmU : when 
he returned, his children were again in hia 
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power; and if he died in ciq)tivity, ttoy^- 
came sui juris. Soffletimes by an act of th6 
state a man was given np bound to an enemy, 
and if the enemy would n<^ receive him, it 
was a question whether he had the Jus Post- 
Uminii. This was the case with Sp. Postu- 
miu6,whowas given up to the Samnites, and 
with C. Hoetilius Mancinus, who was ^ven 
up to the Numantines ; but the better opinion 
was, that they had no Jut PottUmimi, and 
Mancinus was restored to his civic rights by 
a lex. It appears that the Jus Postliminy 
was founded on the fiction of the captive hav- 
ing never been absent from home ; a fiction 
which was of easy application, for, aa the cap- 
tive during his absence could not do any legal 
act, the interval of captivity was a period of 
legal non-activity, which was terminated by 
his showing himself again. 
POTE8TAS. [Patbia Potbstas.] 
PRA'CTORES (TTpdicroprf), subordinate 
officera at Athens, Who collected the fines and 
penalties <^^£/3oAds> and n^/mra) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of justice, and payable 
to the state. 
PRAECI'NCrnO. [AMPBiTHBATsmi.l 
PRAECdNES, criers, were employed for 
various purposes : 1. In sales by auction, they 
frequently advertized the time, place, and con- 
ditions of sale : they seem also to have acted 
the part of the modem auctioneer, so far as 
calimg out the biddings and amusing the com- 

Eany, though the property was knocked ^own 
y the magiater avctknit. [AuCTio.] 2. In 
aU public assemblies they ordered silence. 
3. In the comitia they called the centuries 
one by one to give their votes, pronounced the 
vote of each century, and called out the names 
of those who were elected. They also reci- 
ted the laws that were io be passed. 4. In 
trials, they summoned the accuser and the 
accused, the plaintiff and defendant. 5. In 
the public games they invited the people to 
attend, andf proclaimed the victors. 6. In 
solemn funerals thejr also invited people 
to attend by a certain form; hence these 
funerals were called fimera indietwa. 7. 
When things were lost, they cried them and 
searched for them. 8. In the infliction of 
capital punishment, they sometimes con- 
veyed the commands of the magistrates to 
the lictors. 

Their office, called Prmteanium, appears to 
have been regarded as rather disreputable : in 
the time of Cicero a law was passed prevent- 
ing all persons who had been praeeones from 
becoming decuriones in the municipia. Under 
the early emperors, however, it became very 
profitable, which was no doubt partly owing 
to fees, to which they were entitled in the 
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courts of justice, and paitiyto Hbe bribes which 
they received from the suitors, &c. 
PRAEFECTUS AERA'RU. [Abraki- 

UM.] c 

PRAEFECTUS ANNO^AE, the prae- 
feet of the provisions, especially of Uie coro- 
market, was not a regular ma^trate under 
the republic, but was only appointed in cases 
of extraordinary scarcity, when he seems to 
have regulated the prices at which com waa 
to be sold. Augustus created an officer under 
t^ title ofPraifecint Amumaef who had juris 
cuction over all mattera amtertaining to the 
corn-market, and, like the PrmefechuVigUum, 
was chosen Irom the eqiates, and waa net 
reckoned among the ordinary magistratet . 

PRAEFECTUS AQUA'RUM. [Aqoas 
Ductus.] 

PRAEFECTUS CASTRQ'RUM. piae- 
fect of the camp, is first mentioned in the 
rei^ of Augustus. There was one to each 

PRAEFECTUS CLASSIS, the com- 
mander of a fleet. This title was frequently 
given in the times of the republic to thecoon- 
mander of a fleet ; but Augustus appobitod 
two permanent officers with<this title, one of 
whom was stationed at Ravenna on the 
Hadriatic, and the other at Misenum on the 
Tuscan sea, each having the command of a 
fleet. 

PRAEFECTUS FABRUM. LFabei.] 

PRAEFECTUS JURI DICUNDO. £Oo- 
LONU, p. 93.1 

PRAEFECTUS LEGICKNIS. [EzXE- 

CITUS, p. 147.1 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETCRIO, was the 
commander of the troops who gushed the 
emperor*8 person. rPBABTORXAiii.] This 
office was instituted by Augustus, aiKl waa at 
first only military, and had comparatively 
small power attached to it ; but under Tibe- 
rius, who made Sejanua commander of the 
praetorian troops,- it became of much neater 
importance^ till at length the power'^of these 
praefecta became only second to that of the 
empetora. From the rdgti of Severua to that 
of Diocletian, the praefe^ts, like the vizirs of 
the east, had the superintendence of all de- 
partmenta of the atate, the palace, the army, 
the financea, and the law : they alao had a 
court in which they decided cases. The 
office of praefect of the praetorium waa not 
confhied to military officere: it waa filled 
by Ulpian and Papinian, and other distin- 
guished jurists. 

Originally there were two praefects ; after 
wurds sometimes one and sometimes two, 
from the time of Commodna aometimes three 
and even four. They wete, aa a regular role. 
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chosen only from the eqnites } bat from the 
time of Alezinder Severus the <tigniihr of sen- 
ator was always joined with their office. 

PRAEFECTUS VI'GILUM, the com- 
mander of the city guards. To protect the 
state against fifes at night, robbery, house- 
breaking, &c., Augustus formed seven co- 
horts of watch-soldiers (Fi(£r*(e«)i originally 
consisting of freedmen, but afterwards of 
others, one for each of the two regiones into 
which the city was divided ; each c(^ort was 
commanded t^ a tribune, and the whole were 
under a praefectus vigilum, who had juris- 
diction in all ordinary cases of mcendiaries^ 
thieves, &c. ; but if anything extraordinary 
occurred, it was his duty to report it to the 
praefectus urbi. This praefect was chosen 
from the equites, and was not reckoned among 
the ordinary m^[istrates. 

PRAfiFBCTUS URBI, praefect or warden 
of the city, was originally called Custos Urbis, 
The name pratfeOut wrbi does not seem to 
have been used till after the time of the de- 
ceinvirs. The dignity of custoa vrbis, being 
combined with that of ptincms senatut^ was 
conferred by the king, as he had to appoint 
one of the decem primi as princeps ^natus. 
The^ functions of the cu$tos ta-bU, however, 
were not exercised except in the absence of 
the king from Rome ; and then he acted as 
the representative of the \axi% : he convoked 
the senate, held the comida, if necessary, and 
on any emergency, might take such measures 
as be thought proper ; in short, he bad the 
imperium in the city. Ihiring the kingly pe- 
riod, the office of cu»to» urbig was probably 
for life. Under the republic, the office, and 
its name of custot urfrt*, remained unaltered ; 
but in B. 0. 487 it was elevated into a magis- 
tracy, to be bestowed by election. The cus- 
tos urbi$ was, in all probability, elected by the 
curiae. Persons of consular rank were alone 
eligible. In the earljr period of the republic 
the eustoM vrbi* exercised within the city all 
the powers of the consuls, i/ thev were ab- 
sent : he convoked the senate, held the comi- 
tia, and, in times of wari even levied civic le- 
gionsf which were commanded by him. 

When the office of c praetor urbanua was 
instituted, the^ wardensnip of the city was 
swallowed up in it ; bu^ as the Romans were 
at all times averse to dropping altogether an^ 
of their old institutions, a praefectus uifoi, 
though a mere shadow of the former office, 
was henceforth appointed every year, only for 
the time that the consuls were ab«ant from 
Rome for the purpose of celebrating the Feriae 
Latinae. This praefectus had neither the 
power of convoking the senate nor the right of 
speaking in it ; H^mo^ c ati oo hewasapcCTon 
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below the senatorial age, and was not ap- 
pointed by the people, but by the consuls. 

An office very different from this, though 
bearing the same name, was instituted by Au- 
gustus on the suggestion of Maecenas. This 
new praefectus urbi was a regular and {>erina- 
nent magistrate,Whom Augustus invested with 
all the powera necessary to maintain peace 
and order in the city. He had the superin- 
tendence of butchers, bankers, gua;-dian8« 
theatres, &c. ; ^d to enable him to exercise 
his power, he had distributed throughout the 
city a number of milites stationarii, whom 
we may compare to a modem police. His ju- 
risdiction, however, became gradually extend- ' 
ed ; and as the powers of the ancient republi- 
can praefectus urbi had been swallowed oip 
by the office of the praetor urbanus, so now^ 
the power (tf the praetor urbanus was gradu- 
ally absorbed by that of the prae£BCtus urbi; 
^d at last there was no appeal from his sen- 
tence, except to the person of the princeps 
himself, while anybody might appeal from the 
sentience of any other city magistrate, and, at 
a later period, even from that of a governor 
of a province, to the tribunal of the praefectus 
uibi. 

PRAEFECTU'RA. [Colonia, p. 92.] 
PRAE'FICAE. [FoNOS, p.l63.] 
PRAEIiU'SlO. [GLADIAT0BE6, p. 167.] 



PRAENO'MEN. [Nomkn.] 
PRAERpGATI'VA CENTU'RU 



[Co. 



MiTU, pp. 96, 96.] 

PRA£S, is a surety for one who buys of 
the state. The goods of a Praes were called 
ProedMT. Thfi Pratdiator was a person who 
bought a praediumt thftt is, ai tiling given to 
the st^te as a security by a praes. 

PRAESES. [Pbovihcia.] 

PRAESUL. [Salu.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Tooa.] 

PRAETOR (tn-parwyof ), was originally a 
title vrhkh desi^ated the consuls as the 
leaders of theanmes of the state. The period 
and office of the command of the consuls might 
appropriately be called Praetorium, Praetor 
was idso a title of office among the Latins. 

The &nt praetor specially so called was ap- 
pointed in B; c 366, and he was chosen only 
from the patricians, who had this new office 
created as a kind of indemnification to them- 
selves fOT being compelled to share the con- 
sulship with-the plebeians. No plebobn prae- 
tor was appointed till the year b. o. 337. The 
praetor was called eeUega ammtUbtUt and was 
elected with the same auspices at the comitia 
centuriata. 

The praetorship was originally a kind of 
third conaulship, and the chief functions of 
the praetor^^ m mU Hetre, jura reddtrt) 
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were a portum of the iiinctioiis of the consuls. 
The praetor sometimes commanded the ar- 
mies of the state ; and while the consuls were 
absent with the armies, he exercised their 
functions within the city. He was a magis- 
tratus curulis, and he had the imperium, and 
consequently was one of the magistratus ma- 
jores : but he owed respect and obedience to 
the consuls. His insignia of office were six 
lictors; but at a later period he had only two 
lictors in Rome. The praetorship was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding year. 

In B. 0. 246 another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice 
in matters in dispute between peregrini, or 
peregrin! and Roman citizens; and accord- 
mgly he was called praetot peregrinusi The 
other praetor was then callea |»raefor urbanus, 
9i<i ju9 inier etve* dicit, and sometimes simply 
praetor urbanus and praetor uri>is. The two 
praetors determined by lot which functions 
they should respectively exercise. If either 
of them was at the head of the army, the 
other performed all the duties of both within 
the city. Sometimes the ndUtary imperium 
of a praetor was prolonged for a seccaid year. 
When the territories of the state were extend- 
ed beyond the limits of Italy, new praetors 
were made. Thus, two praetors were cre- 
ated B. c. 227, for the adnunistration of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and two more were added when 
the two Spanish provinces were formed, b: o. 
197. When there were six praetors, two 
stayed in the city, and the other four went 
abroad. The senate determined their provin- 
ces, which were distributed among them by 
lot. After the discharge of his judicial func- 
tions in the cit^, a praetor often had the ad- 
ministration of'^a province, with the title of 
propraetor. SuUa increased the number of 
praetors to eight, which Julius Caesar raised 
successively to ten, twelve, fourteen, and six- 
teen. Augustus, after several changes, 'fixed 
the number at twelve. Under Tiberius there 
were sixteen. Two praetors were appconted 
by Claudius for matters relating to ndeicom- 
missa, when the business in this department 
of the law had become considerable, but Titus 
reduced the number to one ; and Nerva added 
a praetor for the decision of matters between 
the fiscus and individuals. Thus there were 
eventuall^f eighteen praetors, who. adminis- 
tered justice in the state. 

The praetor urbanus was specially -named 
praetor, and he was the first in rank. His du- 
ties confined him to Rome, as is implied by 
the name, and he could only leave the city 
for ten days at a time. It was part of his duty 
to superintend the Ludi ApoUinares. He was 
also the chief magistrate for. the administra- 
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tion of justice ; and to the edicta of the tae- 
cessive praetors the Roman law owes in a 
great degree its development and improve- 
ment. Both the praetor urbanus and the 
praetor peregrinus had the jus edicendi, and 
their functions in this respect do not appear 
to have been limited on the estabhshment d 
the imperial power, though it must have been 
gradually restricted, as the practice of impe- 
rial constitutions and rescripts became com 
mon. [Ediotum.J 

The chief judicial functions of the praetor 
in civil matters consisted in giving a judex. 
[JuDEx.l It was only in the case of interdicts 
that he decided in a summary way. [Inter- 
DiCTUic.] Proceedings before the praetor were 
technically said to be injure. 

The praetors also presided at trials of crimi- 
nal matters. These were the quaestiones 
perpetuae, or the trials for repetundae, ambi- 
tus, majestas, and peculatus, which^ when 
there were six praetors, were assigned to four 
out of the number. Sulla added to these 
quaestiones those of falsum, de sicariis et ve- 
neficis, and de parricidis, and for this purpose 
he added two, or, according to some accounts, 
four praetors. On these occasions the praetor 
presided, but a body of judices determmed by 
a majority of votes the condemnation or ac< 
quittal of the accused. [Judex.] 

The praetor, when he administered justice, 
sat on a sella curulis in a tribunal, which was 
that part of the court which was appropriated 
to the praetor and his assessors and friends, 
and is opposed to the subsellia, ot part occu 
pfiedby the judices, and others who werv 
present. 

PRAETOHIA COHORS. [Pbabtori 

ANI.l 

FRAHTORIA'NI, 8C. mt7t<M, or praetoHa* 
cohortesf a body of troops instituted by Augus- 
tus to protect his person and his power, and 
called by that name in imitation of the wueto- 
ria cqkorSf or select troops which attehc^ the 
person of the praetor or general of the Roman 
army. They originally consisted of nine or 
ten cohorts, each comprising a thousand men, 
horse and foot. Augustus, in accordance with 
his general policy of avoiding the appearance 
of despotism, stationed only three of these co- 
horts in the capital, and dispersed the remain- 
der in the adjacent towns of Italy. Tiberius, 
however,, under pretence of introducing a 
stricter discipline among them, assembled 
them all at Rome in a permanent camp, which 
was strongly fortified. Their number was in- 
creased by Yitellius to sixteen cohorts, or 
16,000 men. -^ 

The praetorians were distinguished bj 
double pay and especial pxivil^es. Then 
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kjerm of service was originally fixed by Au- 
gustus at twelve years, but was afterwards 
increased to sixteen years; and wben tbey 
had served their time, each soldier received 
20,000 sesterces. They soon became the 
most powerft]^l body in the state, and, like the 
janissaries at Constantinople, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. Even th6 most powerful of 
the emperors were obliged to court their fa- 
vour ; and they always obtained a liberal do- 
nation upon the accession of each sovereign. 
After the death of Pertinax (a. d. 193) they 
even offered the empire for sale, which was 
purchased by Didius Julianus; but upon the 
accession of Severus in the same year they 
were disbanded, on account of the part they 
had taken in the death of Pertinax, and ban- 
ished from the city. The emperors, however, 
could not dispense with guards, and accord- 
ingly the praetorians were restored on a new 
model by Severus, and increased to four times 
their ancient number. Diocletian reduced 
their numbers and abolished their privilegels ; 
they were still allowed to remain at Rome, 
but had no longer the guard of the emperor's 
person, as he never resided in the capital. 
Their numbers were again increased by Af ax- 
entius ; but after his defeat by Gonstantine, 
A. D. 312, they were entirely suppressed by 
the latter, iheir fortified camp destroyed, and 
those who had not perished in the battle be- 
tween Gonstantine and Maxentius were dis- 
persed among the legions. 

The commander of the praetorians was 
called PRABrscTus Praetorio. 

PRAETO'RIUM, the name of the gener- 
al's tent in the camp, and so called because 
the name of the chief Roman magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. [Gastra.] 
The officers who attended on the general in 
the praetoriunif and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. The word 
was also used in several other significations, 
which were derived from the original one. 
Thus the residence of a governor of a province 
was called the praetorium ; and the same name 
was also given to any large house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, 
and frequently the praetorian troops them- 
selves, were called by this name. [Praeto- 

RIANI.] 

PRA'NDroM. [CoENA, p. 87.] 
PRELUM. [ViNUM] 
[S. 
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PRIESTS. TSacbrdos.] 

PRIMIPI'LUS. rCBNTURIO.] 

PRINCEPSJUVENTU'TIS. [Eqditbs, 



p. 140.1 

PRINCEPS SENATUS. [Senatus.] 
PRI'NCIPES. [ExEECXTUt,p.M6.] 



PRINCI1>IA,PRINCIPA'LISVU. [Gas- 

TRA.] 

PRISON. [Garcer.] 
PRIVILE'GIUM. rLBX,p. 189.] 
PRO'BOLE {irpo0oX^\ an accusation of a 
-criminal nature, preferred before the people 
of Athens in assembly, with a view to obtain 
their sanction for bringing the charge before 
a judicial tribunal. The praMe was reserved 
for those cases where the public had sustaijn 
ed an injury, or where, from the station, pow- 
er, or influence of the delinquent, the prose- 
cutor might deem it hazardous to proceed in 
the ordinary way without being authorized 
by a vote of the sovereign assembly. In this 
point it dififered from tne etsangdiaj that in 
the latter the people were called upon either 
to pronounce final judgment, or to direct 
some peculiar method of trial ; whereas, in 
the proboUt after the judgment of the assem- 
bly, the parties proceeded to trial in the usual 
manner. 

The cases to which the probole was applied 
were, complaints against magistrates for of- 
ficial misconduct or oppression -, against those 
public informers and mischief-makers who 
were called syoopharaae {avKoi^Tai) ; against 
those who outraged public decency at the re- 
ligious festivals ; ana against all such as by 
evil practices exhibited disaffection to the 
state. 
PROBOULEURf A. [Boule, p. 53.] 
PROBOULI (irpdfiovXoi), a name applica- 
ble to any persons who are appointed to con- 
sult or take measures for the benefit of the 
people. ^Ten probouU were appointed at 
Athens, after the end of the Sicilian war, to 
act as a committee of public safety. Their 
authority did not last much longer than a 
year ; for a year and a half afterwards Pisan> 
der and his colleagues established the coun- 
cil of Four Hundred, by which the democracy 
was overthrown. 

PROGON SUL {dvBvnaToc), an officer who 
acted in the place of a consul, without hold- 
ing the office of consul itself. The proconsul, 
however, was generally- one who had held 
the office of consul, so that the proconsulship 
was a continuation, though a modified one, 
of the consulship. The first time when the 
imperinm of a consul was prolonged, was in 
B. c. 327, in the case of Q. Publilius Philo, 
whose return to Rome would have been fol- 
lowed by the loss of most of the advantages 
that had been gained in his campaign. The 
power of proconsul was conferred by a senatus- 
consultum and plebiscitum, and was nearly 
equal to that of a regular consul, for he had 
the imperium and juriadictio, but it dififered 
inasmuch as it did not extend over the city 
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and its immediate vieiiiitjr, and was oonft!rred, 
without the auspicia, by a mere decree of the 
senate and people, and not in the comitia for 
elections. 

When the number of Roman provinces had 
become great, it. was customary for the con- 
suls, who during the latter period of the re- 
public spent the year of their consulship at 
Rome, to undertake at its close the conduct 
of a war 'in a province, ox its peaceful admin- 
istration, with the title of proconsuls, t'here 
are some extraordinary cases oo record in 
which a man obtained a province wjth the 
title of proconsul without having held the 
consulship before. The first case of this kind 
occurred m b. c. 211, when young P. Corne- 
lius Scipio was created proconsul of Spain 
in the comitia centuriata. 

PROCURATOR, a i>er8pn who has the 
management of anv business committed to 
him^by another. Thus it is applied to a per- 
son who maintains or defends an action on 
behalf of another, or, ss we should say, an 
attorney [Actio] : to a steward in a family 
[Calpulatos] : to an officer in the provinces 
belonging to the Caesar, who attended to the 
duties discharged by the quaestor in the 
other provinces [Pbovincia]: to an officer 
engaged in the administration of the fiscus 
[Fiscus] : and to various other officers under 
the empire. 

PRODI'GIUM:, in its widest acceptation, 
denotes any sign by which the gods indicated 
to men a future event, whether good or evil, 
and thus includes omens and auguries of every 
description. It isf however, generally employ- 
ed in a more restricted sense, to signify some 
strange incident or wonderful appearance 
which was supposed to herald the approach 
of misfortune, and happened under such cir- 
cumstances as to announce that the calamity 
was impending over a whole community or 
nation rather than over private individusls. 
The word may be considered synonymous 
with OMtentumf monttrum^ portatttunr 

Since prodigies were viewed as direct man- 
ifestations of the wrath of heaven, it was be- 
lieved that this wrath might he appeased by 
prayers and sacrifices duly offered to the of- 
fended powers. This being a matter which 
deeply concerned the public wel^e, the ne- 
cessary rites were in ancient times regularly 
performed, under the direction of the ponti- 
ficea, by the consuls before they left the city, 
the solemnities being called pro&wratio pro^- 

PROEDRI. [BoDLB, p. 53.] 
PROFESTI DIES. [Dies.] 
PROLETA'RIl. [Caput.] 
PROMETHEIA (ir^^«c*o), a festival 
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celebrated at Athens in honoy r of Prometheus. 
It was one of the five Attic festivals, which 
were held with a torch-race in the Cefamicus 
[comp. LampadepiToria], for which the gym- 
nasiarchs had to supply the youths from the 
gymnasia. Prometheus himself was believed 
to have instituted this torch-race, whence he 
was called the torch-bearer. 

PROMULSIS. [CoENA.]^ 

PRO'NUBAE, PRO'NUBI. [Matrimo- 

NI(TM, p. 214.1 

PROPERTY-TAX,at Athens [Eisphor a j, 
at Rome [Tributum]. 
PROPRAETOR. [Praetor, p 262.] 
PROQUAESTOR. [Quakstor.] 
PRORA. [Navis, p. 222.] 
PROSCENIUM. [Theatrum.] 
PROSCRIPTIO. The verb proscnbere 
properly signifies to exhibit a thing for sale by 
means of a bill or advertisement. But in the 
time of Sulla it assumed a very different mean- 
ing, for he applied it tb a measure of his own 
inventioi) (b. c. 82), namely, the sale of the 

Property of those who were put to death at 
is command, and who were themselves call- 
ed proscripti. After this example of a proscrip- 
tion had once been set, it was readily adopted 
by those in power during the civil commotions 
of subsequent years, In the proscription of 
Antonius, Caesar, and Lepidus (b. c. 43), Ci- 
cero and some of the most distinguished Ro- 
mans were put to death. 

PRO'STATES (vpocT&Tnc)' [Libertus.] 

PROVI'NCIA. This word is merely a 
shortened form of prtjvidrTttfa^ arid was fre- 
qufiiiiy used in fhe sense of *'a duty" or 
"maupr entrusted to a persotj.*" Bnt it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part ol the Ro- 
man dotiUnion beyond Italy » which bad a regu 
IsT organiiiitian, and was unJer Ecuian ad 
mitiifltration. Livy likewise uaes the word to 
denote a district or enemy *6 country, which 
was assigtied to a genera! as a field of his op- 
enitions. before the eatabli^hment of any pro- 
vincial governmenls. 

The Roman state in its complete develop- 
ment conai&tt?d of two parts with a t:fistinct 
orgtiiii^ationj ItiUia a nd lli e pTm'imriar. There 
wer« ni> Provijiciae in this sensf. of the word 
till the Romans had eiteaded their conquests 
beyend itnly ■ and Skily was the first coun- 
try tli;-.' ■■■' iit^ ivy^^^i'■ a Eoin^n province : Sar- 
dinia was made a province b. g. 235. The Ro- 
man province of Uallia Ulterior in the time, of 
Caesar was sometimes designated simply by 
the term Provincia, a name which has been 
perpetuated in the modern Provence. 

A conquered country received its provincial 
organization either from the Roman command- 
er, whosa acts required the approval of the 
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senate ; or the govemment was orguiized by 
the commander and a body of commissioners 
appointed by the senate out of their own num- 
ber. The mode of dealing with a conquered 
country was not uniform. When constituted 
a provmcia, it did not become to all purposes 
an integral part of the Roman state ; it retain- 
ed its national existence, though it lost its 
sovereignty. The organization of Sicily was 
completed by P. Rupilius with the aid of ten 
legabs. The islaiKi was formed into two dis- 
tricts, with Syracuse for the chief town of the 
eastern and lalybaeum of the western district : 
the whole island was administered by a gov- 
ernor annually sent from Rome. He was as- 
sisted by two quaestors, and was accompanied 
by a train of praecones, scribae, haruspices, 
and other persons, who formed his cohors. 
The quaestors received from the Roman aera^ 
rium the necessary sums for the administra- 
tion of the island, and they also collected the 
taxes, except those which were farmed by the 
censors at Rome. One quaestor resided at 
Lilybaeum, ,and the other with the governor 
or praetor at Syracuse. 

For the administration of justice, the island 
was divided into Fara or CmvoenXua^ which 
were territorial divisions. [Convbntos.] The 
island was bound to furnisn and maintain sol- 
diers and sailors for the service of Rome, and 
to pay tributum for the carrying on of wars. 
The governor could take provisions for the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of 
paying for them. The Roman state had also 
the portoria which were let to farm to Ro- 
mans at Rome. 

The governor had complete jurisdictio in 
the island, with the imperium and potestas. 
He could delegate these powers to his quaes- 
tors, but there was always an appeal to him, 
and for this and other purposes ne made cir- 
cuits through the di£ferept conventus. 

Such was the organization of Sicilia as a 
province, which may be taken as a sample of 
the general character of Roman provmcial 
government. , 

The governor upon entering on his duties 
published an edict, which was often framed 
upon the Edictum Urbanum. Cicero, when 
proconsul of Cilicia, says, that on some 
matters he framed an edict of his own, and 
that as to others he referred to the Edicta Ur- 
bana. 

There was one ^eat distinction between 
Italy and the provinces as to the nature of 
property in land. Provincial land could not bo 
an ol)ject of Quiritarian ownership, and it was 
accordingly appropriately called Possessip. 
t^rov incial land could be transferred with- 
out the forms required '\s\ the ca«e of Italian 



land, but it was subject to the payment of a 
land-tax {vectigaV). 

The Roman provinces up to the battle of 
Actium are : Sicilia ; Sardinia et Corsica ; 
Hispania Citerior et Ulterior; Gailia Citerior; 
Graliia Narbonensis et Comata; lllyricum; 
Macedonia ; Achaia ; Asia ; Cilicia ; Syria ; 
Bithynia et Pontus ; Cyprus ; Africa ; Cyre- 
naica et Creta ; Numidia ; Mauritania. Those 
of a subsequent date, which were either new 
or arose from division, are: Rhaetia; Nori- 
cum ; Panonia \ Moesia ; Dacia ; Brittania ; 
Mauritania; Caesahensis and Tingitana; 
Aegyptus ; Cappadocia ; Galatia ; Rnodus ; 
Lycia ; Commagene ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mes- 
opotamia; Armenia; Assyria. 

At first praetors were appointed as govern- 
ors of provinces, but afterwards they were ap- 
pointed to the government of provinces upon 
the expiration of their year of office at Rome, 
and with the title of propraetores. In the 
later times of the republic, the consuls also, 
after the expiration of their, year of office, re- 
ceived the government of a province with'the 
title of proconsules: such provinces were 
called consnlares. The provinces were ^n- 
erally distributed by lot, but the distribu- 
tion was sometimes airranged by agreement 
among the persons entitled to them. By a 
Sempronia Lex the proconsular provinces 
were annually determined before the election 
of the consuls, the object of which was to pre- 
vent all disputes. A senatus-consultum oi the 
year 55 b. c, provided that no consuls or prae- 
tor should have a province till after the ex- 
piration of five years from the time of his 
consulship or praetorship. A province was 
generally held for a year, but the time viras 
often prolonged. When a new governor ar- 
rived in his province his predecessor was re- 
quired to leave it v^thin thirty days. 

The governor of a province had originally 
to account at Rome (a<< vxhem) for his admin- 
istration, from his own books and those of his 
quaestors ; but after the passing of a Lex Julia, 
B. o. 61, he was bound to depo«it two copies 
of his accounts (ra/ton««) in the two chief 
cities of his province, and to forward one {totv 
dem verbis) to the aerarium. If the governor 
misconducted himself in the administration ot 
the province, the provincials applied to the 
Roman senate, and to the powerful Romans 
who were their patroni. Tne offences of re- 
petundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of complaint by the provincials ; and 
if a governor had betrayed the interests of the 
state, he was also liable to the penalties at- 
tached to majestas. Quaestiones were estab- 
lished fcNT inquiries into these offences ; yet it 
was not always an easy matter to bring a 
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fuaty prrtmor to the poalihiiMiit tint he de- 
senred. 

With the establwhoMiit of the imperia) pow- 
er uoder Augustus, a considerable change was 
inade in the administralton of the provinces. 
Augustus took the charge of those provinces 
whMe a large military force was required ; the 
rest were left to the care of the senate and the 
Roman people. Accordinglj we find in the 
older jurists the. division of provinciae into 
those which were propriae pe/mU Jtamam, and 
those which were pr^priae Caeaaris ; and this 
divinon, with some modifications, continued 
to the third century. The senatorian provin- 
ces were distributed among consulares and 
those who had filled the office of praetor, two 
provinces being given to the consulares and 
the rest to the praetorii: these governors were 
called prpommUes, otpnendea, which latter is 
the usual term employed by the old jurisU for 
a provincial governor. The praesides bad the 
jurisdictio of the praetor urbanus and the prae- 
tor peregrinus ; and their quaestors had the 
same jurisdiction that the cunile aediles had 
at Rome. The imperial provinces were gov- 
erned by UgMti Ctmarit, with praetorian pow- 
^ er, the proconsular ptmerbein^in the Caesar 
" himaeu, and the lenxi being his deputies and 
representatives. The legati were selected 
from those who had been consuls or praetors, 
or from the senators. They held their office 
and their power at the pleasure of the empe- 
ror ; and ne delegated to them both military 
command and jurisdictio, just as a proconsul 
in the republican period delegated these pow- 
ers to his legati These legati had also legati 
under them. No quaestois were sent to the 
provinces of the Caesar. In place of the 
quaestora, there were proewatmm Cmeaari$j 
who were either equites or freedmen of the 
Caesar. Egypt was governed by an eques 
wiUi the titw of praeiectus. The procurato- 
rcs looked after the taxes, paid the troops, 
and generally were intrusted with the inter- 
ests of Uie tocns; Judaea, which was a part 
of the province of Syria, was governed by a 

firocurator, who had the powere of a legatus. 
t appears that there were also procuratores 
Caesaris in the senatorian provinoes, who col- 
lected certain dues of the fiscus, which were 
independent of what was due to the aerarium. 
The regular taxes, as in the republican period, 
were the poU tax and land tax. The tax- 
ation was rounded on a census of persons and 
.property, ^rrhich was established by Augustus. 
The portoria and other dues were fiirmed by 
the poblicani, as in the republican period. 
PROVOOA'TIO. [Appbllatio.] 
PROVOCATO'RES. [Gladiatoebs.] 
PRO'XENUS iiTfidievoc). [Hospitium.] 
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PRYTANEOJM (irpvravelov), the puhlie 
ill or town-ball in a Greek state. The pry- 
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Um0m of the ancient Greek states and cities 
were to the communities living around them, 
what private houses were to the families 
which.occupied them. Just as the house of 
each family was its home, so was the wyta^ 
neum of every state or city the common home 
of its members or inbalntants. This corres- 
pondence between the prytaneum or home fA 
the city, and the private home of a man's 
family, was at Athens very remarkable. A 
perpetual fire was kept continually burning 
on the public altar of the city in the prytane- 
um, just as in private houses a fire was k^t 
up on the domestic altar in the inner court 
ot the house. 

Moreover, the city of Athens exercised in 
its prytsAsum the duties oi hospitality, both 
to its own citizens and to strangers. Thus 
foreign ambassadors were entertained here, 
as well as Athenian ^ivoys, on their return 
home firom a successful or well conducted 
mission. Here^ too, were entertained firom 
day to day the successive prytanes or presi- 
dents of the senate, together with those citi- 
zens who, whether from personal or ancee- 
tral services to the states, were honoured 
with what was called the alTtiffic iv nfnrra- 
vel(^y or the privilege of taking their meals 
there at the public cost. This was granted 
sometimes for a limited period, sometimes for 
life, in which latter case the piarties enjoying 
it were called ielairoi. Moreover, from the 
ever-burning fire of the prytaneum, or home 
of a mother state, was carried the sacred fire 
which vvas to be kept burning in the pryta- 
nea of her colonies ; and if it happeneu that 
this was ever extinguished, the flame was re- 
kindled from the prytaneum of the parent 
city. Lastly, a pijtaneum was also a dis- 
tii^isbing mark tH an independent state. 

The prytaneum of AUiens lay under the 
Acropolis OB its nortiiem side (near the dyo- 
pd)t and Was, as its name denotes, originally 
the place of assembly of theprvfan«*; in the 
earliest times it probably stood on the Aero-, 
pohs. Officera called prytmut (n^raveif) 
were intrusted with the chief magistracy in 
several states of Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, 
Miletus. At Athens they were in early times 
probably a magistracy of the second rank in 
the state (next to the archon), acting as judges 
in various cases (perhaps in conjunction mth 
him), and sitting in the prytaneum. Thfct 
this was the case is rendered probable by the 
fact, that even in after times the fees paid into 
court by plaintiff and defendant, before they 
could proceed to trial, and received by tbie 
dicasts, were called piryUmML 
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^HYTA^Ec^. XPrytaneum; Boolk.] 
PSEPHISMA. [Boule; Nomothetes.] 
PSEPHUS (V^<^f), a ball of stone, used 
by the Athenian dicasts in giving their Ver- 
dict. [Cadiscus.] Hence ilnfdi^eadai and 
its various derivatives are used so often to 
signify votings determining, 6iC. 
PSILI {ibaoQ, [Arma.] 
PUBES, PUBERTAS. [Impubbs; In 

FANS.] 

PUBLICA'NI, farmers of the public reve- 
nues of the Roman state (yectigalia). Their 
name is formed from publicumj which signi- 
fies all that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used by Roman writers as synonymous 
with veetigal. The revenues which Rome 
derived. from conquered countries, consisting 
chiefly of tolls, tithes, harbour duties, the 
scriptura, or the tax which was paid for the 
use of the public pasture lands, vad the duties 
paid for the use of mines and salt-works («a- 
linat), were let out, or, as the Romans ex- 
pressed it, were sold by the censors in Rome 
Itself to the highest bi(kier. This sale gener- 
ally took place in the month of Quinctilis, 
and was made for a lustrum. The terms on 
which the revenues were let, were fixed by 
the censors in the so-called kges censoriae. The 
people or the senate, however, sometimes 
modified the terms fixed by Ch6 censors, in 
order to raise the credit of the publicani ; and 
in some eases even the tribuiies of the people 
of the people interfiered in this branch of the 
administration. The tithes niised in the pro- 
vince of Sicily alone, with the exception of 
those of wine, oil, and garden produce, were 
not sold at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily 
itself, according to a practice established by 
Kiero. The persons who undertook the farm- 
ing of the puolic revenue of course belonged 
to the wealthiest Romans, and during the 
latter period of the republic they belonged 
almost exclusively to the equestrian order. 
Their wealth and consequent influence may 
be seen from the fact, that as early as the 
second Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, 
when the aerarium was entirely exhausted, 
the publicani advanced large sums of money 
to the state, on condition of repayment after 
the end of the war. The words equites and 
publicani are sometimes used as synonymous. 

The publicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at which they bought one 
or more branches of the revenue in a pro- 
vince ; but as for this reason the property of 
even the wealthiest individual must have 
been inadequate, a number of eauites gener- 
ally united together, and formed a company 
(soca, todettu, or corput), which was recog- 
nized by the state* and by which they were 
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enabled to carry on their undertakings upon 
a large scale. Such companies appear as 
early as the second Punic war. The shares 
which each partner of such a company took 
in the business were called partes^ and if they 
were am^ll, particulae. The responsible per- 
son in each company, and the one who con- 
tracted with the state, was called manceps 
[Manceps] ; but there was also a magister to 
manage the business of each isociety, who re^ 
sided at Rome, and kept an extensive corres 

S>ndence with the agents in the provinces, 
e seems to have held his office only for one 
year ; his representative in the provinces was 
called sub magistro^ who had to travel about, 
and superintend the actual business of col- 
lecting the revenues. 

Nobody but a Roman citizen was allowed 
to become a member of a company of publi- 
cani; freedmen and slaves were excluded. 
No Roman magistrate, however, or governor 
of a province, was allowed to take any share 
whatever in a company of publicani, a regu- 
lation which was chiefly intended as a pro- 
tection against the oppression of the provin- 
cials. 

The collection of the taxes in ttie provinces 
was performed by an inferior class of men, 
who were said openu pubKcanis dare, or esse 
in operis societaiu. They were engaged by 
the publicani, and consMted of freemen as 
well as slaves, Romans as well as provincials. 

The separate branches of the public reve- 
nue in the provinces (deeumaSfportaria, scrip- 
turUf and tne revenues £rom the mines and 
salt-works) were mostly leased to separate 
companies of publicani; whence they were 
distinguished by names derived from that par- 
ticular branch which they had taken in farm ; 
e. g. decumant, peeuarii or seru^^rariit salinarii 
OTfnancipes salnianun, 6cc. [Decumab ; PoK- ' 
TORiUM ; Salinae ; Scriptura.] The por- 
titores were not publicani property so called, 
but only their Servants engaged in examining 
the goods imported .or exported, and levying 
the custom-duties, upon them. They belong- 
ed to the same class as the publicans of the 
New Testament. 

PUBLICUM. [Publicani.] 

PUGILA'TUS (nlJf, TTvy^, irvyfmrla, 
7^vyfioaifV1i)f^iOJ.mgt was one of the earnest 
athletic games among the Greeks, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Homer. 

In the earliest times boxers {pugilesy tcvk- 
rat) fought naked, with the exception of a gir- 
dle {ZCtfia) round their loins ; but this was not 
usee when boxing was introduced at Olympia, 
as the contests in wrestling and racing nad 
t>een carried on there by persons entirely na- 
ked ever since Ol. 15. Riespectmg the leath- 
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em thongs, with whiqh pugilists surrounded 
their fists, see Cestos, where its various forms 
are illustrated by woodcuts. 

The lonians, especially those of Samos, 
were at all times more distinguished pugilists 
than the Dorians, and at Sparta boxing is said 
to luive been forbidden by the laws of Lycur- 
gua. But the ancients generally considered 
boxing as a useful training for military purpo- 
ses, and a part of education no less important 
than any other gymnastic exercise. 

PUGILLA'RES. [Tabulae.] 

PU'GIO (jidxaipa)y a dagger ; a two-edged 
knife, commonly of bronze, with the handle 
in many cases variously ornamented or en- 
riched. 




PULLA'RIUS. [AuspiciUM.] 

PU-LPITUM. [Theatbum.] 

PUL VFNAR, a couch provided with cush- 
ions or pillows (pulmni), on which the Romans 
placed the statues of the gods at the LecHsier- 
nia. TEpuLONESj Lbctisteknium.] There 
was also a pulvinar, on which the images of 
the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

PUPILLA, PUPILLUS, the name given 
to every imjmbes not in the power of their 
father, but subject to a guardian. [Impubss ; 

TUTBLA.] 

PUPPIS. [Navis, p. 222.] 
PURIFICATION. [LusTBATio.] 
PU'TEAL, properly means the enclosure 
surrounding the opening of a well, to protect 
persons from fallmg into it. It was either 
round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of ;the height of three or four feet from 
the ground. It was the practice in some cases 
to surround a sacred place with an enclosure 
open at the top, and such enclosures, from 
the great similarity they bore to fmtealia, were 
called by this name. There were two such 
places in the Romah forum ; one of these v^as 
called Puteal lAbonia or Scribonianum, because 
a chapel (sacellum) in that place had been 
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strack by Hgfatning, and Scribonius Libo ex- 
piated it by proper ceremonies, and erected a 
puteal around it, open at the top, to preserve 
the memory of the place. The form of this 
puteal is preserved on several coins of the 
Scribonian gens. This puteal seems to have 
been near the atrium of Vesta, and was a com- 
mon place of meeting for usurers. The other 
puteal was in the comitium, on the left side of 
the senate-house, and in it were deposited the 
whetstone and razor of Attus Navius. 




PUTI'CULI. [Fdnus, p. 163.] 

PYANE'PSIA (TTvavi^ia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh of 
Pyanepsion, in honour of Apollo, said to have 
been instituted by Theseus after his return 
from Crete. The festival, as well as the 
month in which it took place, are said to have 
derived their names from irvofiogy another form 
for KHafiog^ i. e. pulse or beans, which were 
cooked at this season and carried about. 

PYLA'GORAE. [Amphictvones.] 

PYRA. [FuNUS, pp. 159, 162.]^ 

PY'RRHICA. [Saltatio.] 

PY'THIA iirvdia)y one of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks. It was cele- 
brated in the nieighbourhood of Delphi, an- 
ciently called Pytho, in honour of Apollo, Di- 
ana, and Latona- The jpla^ce of this solemnity 
was the Crissaean plam, which for this pur- 
pose contained a hippodromus or ^ace-cour^e, 
a stadium of 1000 feet in length, and a theatre, 
in which the musical contests took place. 

The Pythian games were, according to most 
legends, instituted by Apollo himself. They 
were originally perhaps nothing more than a 
religious panegyris, occasioned by the oracle 
of Delphi, and the sacred games are said to 
have been at first only a musical contest, 
which consisted in singing a hymn to the 
honour of the Pythian god, with the accom- 
paniment of the cithara. They must, on ac- 
count of the celebrity of the Delphic oracle, 
have become a national festival for all the 
Greeks at a very early period, and jrraduallT 
all the various contests were introduced whrco 
occur in fhe Olympic games fOLYMPiA.] 
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Down to 01. 48, the Delphians had been the 
agonothetae at tl^e Pythian games ; but in the 
third year of this Olympiad, after the Cris- 
saean war, the Amphicty<»i§ took the man- 
agement under their care, and appointed cer- 
tain persona, called EpimeUtae {kinfieXrjT€U)t 
to conduct them. Some of the ancients date 
the institution of the Pythian games from this 
time. 

Previous to 01. 48, the Pythian games had 
been an iwaerrfpict that is, they had been cel- 
ebrated at the end of every eighth year ; but 
in Ol. 48. 3, they became, tike the Olympia, a 
TrevToerrjplCt i. e. they were held at the end of 
every fourth year ; and a Pythiad, therefore, 
from the time that it was used as an aera, com- 
prehended a space of four years, commenc- 
mg with the third year of every Olympiad. 
They were in all probabiUty held m the spring, 
and took place in the month of Bucatius, 
which corresponded to the Attic Munychion. 

PYTHII (irvBtoi), four persons appointed 
by the Spartan kings, two by each, as mes- 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
was highly honourable and important ; they 
were, always the messmates oi the Spartan 
kings. 

F^XIS, dim. PYXrDULA (w^ft^, dim. 
irv^^dtov), a casket, a jewel-box. Qmntitian 
produces this term as an example of cata- 
chresiB, because it properly denoted that which 
was made of box {irv^oc)* but was applied to 
things of similar form and use made of any 
other material. In fact, the caskets in which 
ihe ladies of ancient times kept their jewels 
•nd other ornaments, were made of gold, sil- 
Ttr, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise shell, &c. 
They were also much enriched with sculpture. 
A silver coffer, two feet long, one and a half 
wide, and one deep, most elaborately adorn- 
ed with figures in bas-relief, is described by 
B6ttiger. The annexed woodcut, from the 
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Pyxk, Jewel-b0k. 

antique, represents a plain jewel-box, out 
of which a dove is extracting a riband or 
fiUet. 



Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,tho fortieth part of the 
imported goods, was the ordinary rate of the 
portorium under the empire. [Portoriux.] 
2 2 



QUADRANS. [As.] 

QUADRrGA. rCuRRus.] 

QUADRIGATUS. [Penarius.] 

QUADRUPLATO'RES. public mformers 
or accusers, were so called, either because 
they received a fourth part of the criminals' 
property, or because those who were convicted 
were condemned to pay fourfold (quadniph 
damHari)t as in cases of violation of the laws 
respecting gambling, usury, &c. 

QUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONES 
PERPETUAE. [Judex ; Praktor.] - 

QUAESTOR {TOfdac), a name given to 
two distinct classes of Roman officers. It is 
derived from quaeroy and Varro ^ves a defini- 
tion which embraces the principal functions 
of both classes of officers : Quaestores a. quae- 
rendo, qvd conquirerent publiau pectmias et maU- 
Jicia. The one class, therefore, had to do with 
the collecting and keeping of the pubtic reve- 
nues, and the others were a kind of public ac- 
cusers. The former bore the name of Quaes- 
tores CUuaici, the latter of Quaestorea Parricidii. 

The qyaestores parricidii were pubUc accus- 
ers, two in number, who conducted the accu- 
sation of persons guilty of murder or any other 
capital onence, and carried the sentence into 
execution. In the early period of the republic 
the quaestores parricidii appear to have be- 
come a standing office, which, like others, 
was heM only for one year. They were ap- 
pointed by the populus or the curies on the 
presentation of tne consuls. When these 
quaestores discovered that a capital offence 
had been committed, they had to bring the 
charge before the comitia for trial. When 
the sentence had been pronounced by the 
people, the quaestores parricidii executed it ; 
thus they threw Spunus Cassius firomHhe 
Tarpeian rock. They were mentioned in the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, and after the time 
of the decemvirate they still continued to be 
appointed, though probably no longer by the 
curies, but either m the comitia centuriata or 
tributa, which they therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in cases of emergency. 
From the year b. c. 366 they are qo longer 
mentioned m Roman history, as their functions 
were gradually transferred to the triumviri 
capitales. [Triumviri Capitales.] 

The Quaestorea Claeeid, usually called Quaes 
tores simply, were officers entrusted with the 
care of the public money. They were elect 
ed by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been first instituted by Valerius Popli- 
cola. They were at first only two in number, 
and of course taken only from the pstriciana. 
As the senate had the supreme administration 
of the finances, the quaestores were in some 
measure only its agents or paymastera, for 
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they could not dispose of an j part of the piob- 
licmoney without being directed by theseniite. 
Their duties consequently consisted in making 
the necessary payments from the aerarium, 
ind receiving the public Tevenues. Of both 
they had to keep correct accounts in their 
talmlae pubUeae. Detqands which any one 
might have on the aerarium, and outstand- 
ing debts, were likewise resistered oy them. 
Fines to be paid to the pnbuc treasury were 
registered and exacted bjr them. Another 
branch of their duties, which, however, was 
likewise connected with the treasury^ was to 
provide the proper accommodation for foreign 
ambassadors, and such persons as were con- 
nected with the republic by tiee of public hoe- 
pitality. 

In B. c. 421 the number of ouaestora was 
doubled, and the tribunes tried to effect, by 
an amendment of the law, that a part (proba- 
bly two) of the quaestores should be piebe- 
- ians. This attempt was indeed frustrated, 
but the interreip L. Papirius effected a com- 
promise, that the election should not be re- 
stricted to either order. After this law was 
carried, eleven years passed without any ple- 
beian being elected to the office : at last, in 
B. c. 409, three of the four quaestors were 
plebeians. A person who had held the office 
of quaestor had undoubtedl3r, as in later times, 
the right to take his seat in the senate, un- 
less he was excluded as unworthy br the nest 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why the patricians so resolutely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 
field against an enemy, were accompanied by 
one quaestor each, who at first had ooly to 
superintend the sale of the booty, the produce 
of which was either dividcid among the legicm, 
or was transferred to the aerarium. Subse- 
quently, however, we find that these quaes- 
tors also kept the funds of the army, which 
they had received firom the treasury at Rome,' 
and gave the soldiers their pay ; they were 
in net the paymasters of the army. The 
two other quaestors, who remained at Rome, 
continued to discharge the same duties as be- 
fore, and were distinguiriied from those who 
accompanied the consuls by the epithet urba- 
m\ In B. o. 265, after the Romans had made 
themselves masters of Italy, and when, in 
consequence, the administration of the trea- 
sury and the raising of the revenues became 
more laborious and important, the number of 
9uaestor8 was asain doubled to eight ; and it 
is probable that henceforth their number con- 
tinued to be increased in proportion as the 
empire became extended. One of the eight 
quaestors vros appointed by lot to the ^mms- 
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tura Ottktmt, a most laborious and important 
poet, as he had to provide Rome with com. 
Besides the quaestor ostiensis, who resided 
at Ostia, three other quaestors were distrih- 
uted in Italy, to raise those parts of the rove- 
nue which were not farmed hy tbe publicaai, 
and to control the latter. One of them Te- 
nded at Gales, and the two others probEil4y 
in towns on the Upper Sea, The two remain- 
ing quaestors were sent to Sicily. 

Sulla, in his dictatorship, raised the num- 
ber of quaestors to twenty, that he might have 
a large number of candidates for the senate, 
mad J. Caesar even to fortv. In the year b. c. 
40 no quaestors were elected, and Caesar 
iransforred the keeping of the aerarium to the 
aediles. From this time forward the treasu- 
ry was sometimes entrusted to the praetors, 
sometimes to the praetorii, and sometimes 
again to quaestors. [Aebabium.I Quaes- 
tors, however, both in the city and in the nro- 
▼inces, occur down to the latest period ot the 
empire. 

The proconsul or praetor, who had the ad- 
ministration of a province, was attended by a 
quaestor. This quaestor had undoubtedly to 
perform the same functions as those who ao- 
companied the armies into the field; they 
were in £ict the same officers, with the ex- 
ception that the .former were stationary in 
their province during the time of iheir office, 
and had consequently rights and dutiea which 
those who accompanied the aimies eouM not 
have. In the ]>roviiices the quaestors bad the 
same jurisdiction as the curule aediles at 
Rome. The rdation existing between a prae- 
tor or proconsul of a province and his quaes- 
tor was, according to ancient custom^ regud- 
ed as resembling that between a lather aiu his 
son. When a ouaestor died in hia province, 
the praetors haa the right of appointing a pn- 
fHo^iar in hia stead, and wh^ the praetor 
was absent, the quaestor supplied his place, 
and was then attended by uctors. In what 
manner the provinces were assigned to the 
quaeiitors after their election at Rome, is 
not mentioned, though it was probably by 
lot, as in the case of the quaestor ostiensis. 

QUAESTO'RIUM. [Castka.] 

QUALUS. [Calathus.3 

QUARTA'RIUS. [Sixtawus.] 

QUASILLA'RUE. [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM. [Cal^ithusJ 

QUATUORVIRIJURIDICUNDO. [Co- 

LONIA, p. 92.1 

QUATUORVIRI VIARUM CURANDA- 
RUM, four officers who had the superintend- 
ence of the roads (viat), were first appointed 
after the war with Pvnhus, when so many 
public roads were maao by the Romans. 
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QfUINA'RIUS. [Dbnarius.] 

QUINCUNX. fAs.] 

QUINDECiMVnil. [DbokmtisiJ 

QUINQUATRUS or QUINQUATRIA, a 
fettival sacred to Minerva, which was cele- 
brated on the 19th of March. Ovid aaya that 
it was celebrated for five days, tliat on the 
first day no blood was shed, but that on the 
last four there were contests of gladiators. 
It would appear, however, that the first day 
only was the festival pro|>erly so called, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
made perhaps in the time of Caesar to gratify 
the people, who became so passionately fond 
of gladiatorial combats. 

On the fifth day of the festival, according 
to Ovid, the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified ; but this seems to have been 
originally a separate festival called TVfrt/ut- 
fniMi, which was celebrated, as we know 
from the ancient calendars, on the 23d of 
March, and would, of course, when the Quin- 
quatrns was extended to five days, fiill on the 
last day of that festival. 

There was also another festival of this 
oame, called Quinquutrus Minutculae or Quin- 
auainu MinorUy celebrated on the Ides of 
June, on which the tibicines went through 
the city In procession to the temple of Mi- 
nerva. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA, were games insti- 
tuted by Nero, a. d. 60, in imitation of the 
Greek festivals, and celebrated like the Greek 
wevraeniplSec st the end of every four years : 
they consisted pf musical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian contests. 

QUINQUEN NA'LIS. [Colomia, p. 92.] 

QUINQUERE'MIS. [Navis.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM. TPentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI, or five commissioners, 
were frequently appointed under the republic 
as extraordinary magistrates to carry any 
measure into effect. 

QUINTA'NA. [Castra.] 

QUIRINA'LIA, a festival sacred to Quiri- 
nus, which was celebrated on the 17th of 
February, on which day Romulus (Qiiirihus) 
was said to have been carried up to heaven. 
This festiv^ was also called Stvltcrttrnferiae, 
respecting the meaning of which see Fobna; 

CALIA. 

QUIRITIUM JUS. [Jus.] 
QUIVER. [Pharetra.] 



R. 

RACES. [Circus ; Olyiipu.] 
RAMNES. [Patbioxl] 



REPETUNDAE. 
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RECUPERATO'RES. [Judex.] 
REDEMPTOR, the general name for a 
contractor, who undertook the building and 
repairing of public works, private liouses, &c., 
and in fact of any kind of work. The farmers 
of the public taxes were also called Redemp- 

REDIMI'CULUM (kc^ct^p), a fillet attach- 
ed to the adanttca^ diadema^ mitray or other 
head-dress at the occiput, and passed over the 
shoulders, so as to hang on each side over the 
breast. Redmieuia were properly female or- 
naments. 

REGIFU'GIUM or FUGA'LIA, the king's 
flight, a festival which was held by the Ro- 
mans every year on the 24th of February, and, 
according to some ancient writers, in commem- 
oration of the flight of kingTarquinius Super- 
bus from Rome. The day is marked in the 
Fasti as nefastus. In some ancient calendars 
the 24th of May is likewise called Regifugium. 
It is doubtful whether either of these days had 
anything to do with the flight of king Tarquin- 
iUs : they may have derived their name from 
the symbolical flight of the Rex Sacrorum 
from the comitium ; for this king-priest was 
generally not allowed to appear in tne comiti- 
um, which was destined for the transaction 
of political matters in which he could not take 
part. But on certain days in the year, and 
certainly on the two days mentioned above, 
he had to go to the comitium for the purpose 
of offering certain sacrifices, and immediately 
after he had performed his functions there, he 
hastily fled from it ; and this symbohcal flight 
was called Regifugium. 

RELEGATIO. [Exsilium.] 

REMANCIPA'TIO. [Emancipatic] 

REMU'RIA. [Lemubia.] 

REMUS. [Navis, p. 223J 

REPETUNDAE, or PECUNIAE REPE- 
TUN DAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money as the socii of the Ro- 
man state or individuals claimed to recover 
from magistratus, judices,or public! curatores. 
which they had improperly taken or received 
in the Provinciae, or in the Urbs Roma, either 
in the discharge of their jurisdictio, or m their 
capacity of judices or in respect of any other 
public function. Sometimes the word Repe- 
tundae was used to express the illegal act for 
which compensation was sought, as in the 
phrase repetundarum insimuiarit danmari ; and 
Pecuniae meant not only money, but anything 
that had value. The first lex on the subject 
was the Calpumia, which was proposed and 
carried by the tribunus plebis L. Calpumiua 
Piso (B. o. 149). By this lex a praetor was 
ap]fK>inted for trying persons charged with this 
dime. It seems that the penalties of the Lex 
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(yalpumia were merely peeoniary, and at least 
(lid not comprise exsilimn. 

Various leges de repetundls were passed 
after the Lex Calpumia, and the penalties 
were continually made heavier. The Lex Ju- 
nia was passed probabl/ about b. o. 126, on 
the proposal of M. Jumus Pennus, tribunus 
plebis. 

The Lex Servilia Glaucia was proposed and 
carried by C. Senrilius Glaucia, praetor, in the 
sixth consulship of Marius, b. c. 100. This 
lex applied to any magistratus who had im- 
properly taken or received money from any 
private person^. but a magistratus could jiot 
be accused durmg the term of office. The lex 
enacted that the praetor peregrinus should an- 
nually appoint 450 judices for the trial of this 
offence : the judices were not to be senators. 
The penalties of the lex were pecuniary and 
exsilium ; the law allowed a comperendinatio. 
[Judex, p. 181.] Before the Lex Servilia, the 
pecuniary penalty was simply restitution of 
what had been wrongfully taken ; this lex 
seems to havfe raised the penalty to double the 
amount of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and , subsequently it was made quadruple. 
Exsilium was only the punishment in case a 
man did not abide his trial, but withdrew (rom 
Rome. The lex gave the civitas to any per- 
son on whose complaint a person was con- 
victed of repetundae. 

The Lex Adlia, which seems to be of 
uncertain date, was proposed and carried 
by M. Acilius Glabrio, a tribune of the plebs, 
and enacted that there should be neither am- 
pliatio nor comperendinatio. 

The Lex Cornelia was passed in the dicta- 
torship of Sulla, and continued in force to the 
time of C. Julius Caesar. It extended the 
penalties of repetundae to other illegal acts 
committed in the provinces, and to indi- 
ces who received bribes, to those to whose 
hands the money came, and to thdse who did 
not give into the aerarium their proconsular 
accounts {prSconsulares ratimes). The praetor 
who presided over this quaestio chose the 
judges by lot from the senators, whence it ap- 
pears that the Servilia Lex was repealed by 
this lex, at least so far as related to the con- 
stitution of the court. This lex also allowed 
ampUatio and comperendinatio. The penal- 
ties were pecuniary {UtU aestimatio) and the 
aquae et ignit interdlctio. Under this lex were 
tned L. Dolabella, Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Ma- 
cer, M. Fonteius, and L. Flaccus, the two last 
of whom were defended by Cicero. In the 
Verrine Orations Cicero complains of the com- 
perendinatio or double hearmg of the cause, 
which the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers 
to the practice under the Lex Acilia, accord- 
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ing to which the case for the prosecution, ine 
defence, and the evidence, were only heard 
once, and so the matter was decided. 

The last lex de repetundis was the Lex Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of p. Julias 
Caesar, b. c. 59. This lex repealed the pen- 
alty of exsilium, but in addition to the litis 
aestimatio, it enacted that persons convicted 
under this lex should lose their rank, and be 
disqualified from being witnesses, indices, or 
senators. The lex had been passed when Ci- 
cero made his oration against Piso, b. c. 55. 
A. Gabinius was convicted under this lex. 

Under the empire the offence was punish- 
able with exile. 

REPCTIA. [Matbimonium, p. 214.] 

REPU'DIUM. [DivoBTioM.] 

RETEandRETlS.ian. RETI'CULUM, 
{dUrvov) a net. In hunting it was usual to 
extend nets in a curved line of considerable 
length, so as in part to surround a space into 
which the beasts of chase weie driven through 
the opening left oh one side. This range of 
nets was fi^nked by cords, to which feathers 
dyed scarlet, and of other bright colours, were 
tied, so as to flare and flutter in the wind. 
The hunters then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the animals from their coverts, and 
by shouts and barking drove them first within 
the formido, as the apparatus of string and 
feathers was called, and then, as they were 
scared with this appearance, within the circuit 
of the nets. The accompanying woodcuts 
are taken from two bas-reliefs in the collectioo 
of ancient marbles at Ince-Blundell in Lanca 
shire. In the uppermost figure three servants 
with staves carry on their shoulders a laree n«t 
which is intended to be set up as already de 
scribed. 




In this next figure the net is set up : %t escfa 
end of it stands a watchman holdipt a tUlt 
•The net is supported by three stakefi. To 
dispose the nets in this manner was called 
retiapcnere or retia tendere. 




Net-mpport«d by atskec 



RETICULUM. 

In the followiog woodcut, two men are car- 
rying the net home after the chase, and hold 
in their hands two of the forked stakes for 
supporting it. 
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Canyiag the net honM. 
RETIA'RII. rGLADlATORES.] 

RETrCULUM (KeK/ov0aXof).a caul or coif 
of network for covering the hair, worn by 
women during the day as well as the night. 
It appears to nave been sometimes made of 
gold threads, and likewise of silk and other 
materials. This kind of covering for the head 
yfB» very ancient, for it is mentioned by Ho- 
mer ; and it also appears to have been very 
commonly used in later times. It is seen on 
the head of the nymph in the following cut. 




taken from a painting found at Pompeii, which 
represents a nymph approaching Neptune. 

REUS. V [Actor.] 

REX SACRlFrCULUS. REX SACRI'- 
FICUS, or REX SACRO'RUM. When the 
civil and military powers of the king were 
transferred to two praetors or consuls, upon 
the establishment of the republican govern- 
ment at Rome, these magistrates were not in- 
vested with that part of the royal dignitv bv 
virtue of which the king. had been the high 
priest of Ins nation and had conducted several 
of the sacra publica, but this priestly part of 
his office was transferred to a priest called 
Rex Sacrificulus or Rex Sacrorum. The first 
rex sacrorum was designated, at the command 
of the consuls, bv the college of pontiffs, and 
inaugurated by the augurs. He was always 
elected and inaugurated in the comitia curiata 
under the presidency of the pontiffs^ and as 
long as a rex sacrinculus was appointed at 
Rome, he was always a patrician, for as he 
had no influence upon the management of po- 
litical affairs, the plebeians never coveted this 
dignity. 

Considering that this priest was the reli- 
^pus representative of the kings, he ranked 
indeed higher than all other priests, and even 
higher than the pontifex maximus, but in 
power and influence he was far inferior to 
nim. He held his office for life, was not al- 
lowed to hold any civil or military dignity, 
and was at the same time exempted from all 
military and civil duties. His principal func- 
tions were: 1. To perform those sacra publi- 
ca which had before been performed by the 
kings ; and his wife, who bore the title of re- 
gina sacrorum^ had also, like the queens of 
former days, to perform certain priestly func- 
tions. These sacra publica he or his wife 
had to perform on all the Calends, Ides, and 
the Nundines ; he to Jupiter, and she to Juno, 
in the regis. 2. On the days called, regifugium 
he, had to offer a sacrifice in the comitium. 
[Regifugium.] 3. When extraordinary por 
tenta seemed to announce some general ca- 
lamity, it was his duty to try to propitiate the 
anger of the gods. 4. On the nundines, when 
the people assembled in the city, the rex sac- 
rorum announced (edicebat) to them the suc- 
cession of the festivals for the month. This 
part of his functions, however, must have 
ceased after the time of Cn. Flavins. He 
lived in a domus publica on the via sacra, 
near the regia and the house of the vestal 
virgins. 

RHEPA or REDA, a travelling carriage 
with four wheels. Like the Covinus and 
the EssEouM it was of Gallic origin, and may 
, perhaps contain the same root as the German 
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reUen and jar ride. It was the common car- 
riage used by the Romans for travelling, and 
was frequently made large enough not only 
to contain manv persona, but also baggage 
and utensils of various kinds. The word 
Epirhedium, wjuch was formed by the Ro- 
mans from the Greek preposition iirl and the 
Gallic rheda^ is explained oy the Scholiast on 
Juvenal, as: *'Omamentum rhedarum aut 
plaustrum." 

HHYTON ifivTov), a drinking-horn, {xi- 
ifOf). Its original formwas probably the horn 
of the ox, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heada of various animala 
and birds. 




The RhyUm. had a small opening at the bot- 
tom, whicn the person who drank put into 
his mouth, and allowed the wine to run in : 
hence it derived its name. 

RICA. FFlamen.] 

RICrNlUM, an article of female dress, 
appears to have been a kind of mantle, with 
a sort of cowl attached to it, in order to cover 
the head. The mavortiumt mavorte^ or nutvora 
of later times was thought to be only another 
name for what had formerly been ca'Ued hci- 
nium. 

RINGS. [Annulus.] 

ROADS. tyuE.] 

ROBIGAXIA, a public festival in honour 
of the god Robigus, to preserve the fields 
from mudew, is said to have been instituted 
by Numa, and was celebrated April 25th. 
The sacrifices offered on this occasion con- 
sisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with frankincense and wine : a 
prayer was presented by a flamen in the grove 
of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and Colu- 
mella make a goddess. A god Robigus or a 
goddess Robigo is a mere invention from the 
name of this festival, for the Romans paid no 
divine honours to evil deities. 

ROGATIO. [Lex. p. 189.] 

ROGATQ'RES. [Comitia, p. 96.] 

ROGUS. [FcNus, p. 162.1 

ROMPHEA. [HxsTA.] 



ROSTRA. 

RORAHII, a class of light-armed Roman 
soldiers, appear to have been originally sling- 
ers, and were taken from the hfth class of 
the Servian census. In later times the name 
was applied to the light-armed hastati, and 
since thia latter name supplanted that of ro- 
rani, who, according to the later constitution 
of the army, no longer existed in it in their 
original capacity, the ronfrii are not mention- 
ed in later times. 

ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the name 
applied to the stage (tyggesttu) in the Forum, 
from which the orators addressed the people. 
This stage was originally called templum, be- 
cause it was consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtained its name of Rostra at the conclusion 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks (rostra) of the ships of the 
Antiates. The Greeks also mutilated galleys 
in the same way for the purpose of trophies : 
this was called by them aKpcjfijpid^etv. [Ac- 

KOTBRIUM.] 

The rostra lay between the Comitinm or 
place of meeting for the curies, and the Forum 
or place of meeting for the tribes, so that the 
speaker might turn either to the one or the 
other ; but down to the time of C. Gracchus, 
even the tribunes in speakinr used to front 
the Qomitium ; he first turned his back to it 
and spoke with his face towards the forum. 
The rostra was a circular building, raised on 
arches, with a stand or platform on the top, 
bordered bv a parapet ; the access to it being 
by two ffighta of steps, one on each side. It 
nonted towards the comitium, and the rostra 
were affixed to the front of it, just under the 
arches. Its form has beeii in all the main 
points preserved in the ambones, or circular 
pulpits of the most ancient churches, which 
also had two flights of steps leading up to 
them, one on the east side, by which the 
preacher ascended, and another on the west 
side, for his descent. The apeakeT was thus 
enabled to walk to and fio, while addressing 
his audience. 

The suggestus or rostra was transferred by 
Julius Caesar to a comer of the Forum, but 
the spot where the ancient rostra had stood, 
still continued to be called Rostra Vetera, 
while the other was called Rostra Nova or 
Rostra Julia. Both the rostra contained stat- 
ues of illustrious men. The following cut 
contains representations of the rostra from 
Roman coins, but they give little idea of their 
form. The one on the left hand is from a 
denarius of the LoUia gens^ and is supposed 
to represent the old rostra ; and the one on 
the right is from a denarius of the Sulpida 
gens, and supposed to represent the new ros. 
tra. 
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ROSTRUM, CNavis, p. 222.] 
ROTA [CuREUs,] ' 
ROWERS. [Navis, p. 223.] 
RUDDER. [GuBEWfACULUM.] 
RUDIA'RII. [Gladiatoebs.] 

RUDIS. tGLADIATOEBS.] 



&ACELLUM is a dimioutive of $acer, and 
signifies a small place consecraJted to a god, 
containing an altar, and sometimea also a 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, 
but it was without a roof. It was therefore 
a sacred inclosure surrounded by a fence or 
wall, and thus answered to the Ureek nepi- 

SACERDOS, SAOERDOTIUM. As all 
the different kinds of priests are treated of 
separately in this work, it is onlr necessary 
here to make some general remarks. 

In comparison with the civil magistrates, 
all priests at Rome were regarded as homines 
privati: though, all of them as priests, were 
aacerdotes publici, in as far as their office 
(tacerdotium) was connected with any worship 
recognized by the stato. The ap>pellation of 
aacerdot oMicus was however given princi- 
pally to tne chief pontiff and the flamen dialis, 
who were at the same time the only priests 
who were members of the senate by virtue of 
their (Mce. All priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were held for life, without responsibility to any 
civil magistrate. A priest was generally al- 
lowed to hold any other civil or military office 
besides his priestly dignity ; some priesto how- 
ever formed, an exception, for the duumviri 
the rex sacrorum, and the flamen dialis were 
not allowed to hold any stete office, and were 
ulso exempt from service in the armies. Their 
priestly cnaracter was, generally speaking 
inseparable from their pewon, as long as they 
lived : hence the augurs and fratres arvales 
retained their character even when sent into 
exile, or when they wel^ taken prisoners. 
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It ^ occurs that one and the same person 
h«d two or three priestly offices at a time. 
Thus we find the three dignities of pontifex 
maximus, augur, and decemvir sacrorum 
united in one individual Bodily defects in- 
capacitated a person at Rome, as among all 
ancient nations, from holding any priestlv 
office. *» J r J 

All priests were originally patricians, but 
from the year b. c. 367 the plebeians also 
began to take part in the sacerdotia [Plbbes] ; 
and those priestly offices which down to the 
latest times remained in the hands of the 
patricians alone, such as that of the rex sa- 
crorum, the flamines, salii and others, had no 
influence upon the uSairs of the state. 

As regards the appointment of priests, the 
ancients unanimously state, that at first they 
were appointed by the kings, but after the 
sacerdotia were once instituted, each college 
of priests— for nearly all priests constituted 
certain corporations called collegia— had the 
fight of filling up, bv cooptatio, the vacancies 
which occurred. [Pontipei.J Other priests, 
on the contrary, such as the vestal virginS; 
and the flamines, were appointed {<:apiebantw) 
by the pontifex maximus, a rule which ap- 

{>ears to have been observed down to the 
atest times ; others again, such as the duum- 
viri sacrorum, were elected by the people, or 
by the curiae, as the curiones. But in what- 
ever manner they were appointed, all prieste 
after their appointment required to be inau- 
gurated by the pontiffs and the augurs, or by 
the latter alone. Those priests who formed 
colleges had originally, as we have already 
observed, the right of cooptatio ; but m the 
course of time they were deprived of this 
right, or at least the cooptatio was reduced 
to a mere form, by several leges, called leges 
de sacerdotiis, such as the Lex Domitia, Cor- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is described in 
the article Pontifex, and what is there said 
m regard to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. 

All priests had some external distinction, as 
the apex, tutulus, or galerus, the toga prae. 
texta, as well as honorary seats in theatres, 
circuses, and amphitheatres. Most of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary (stipendium), yrhich was paid to them 
from the public treasury. This is expressly 
stated in regard to the vestal virgins, the au- 
.gurs, and the curiones, and may thereforjB be 
supposed to have been the case with other 
pnests also. The pontifex maximus, the rex 
sacrorum, and the vestal virgins had morfe- 
over a domus publica as their place of resi- 
dence. *^ 
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SACRA. ThiB word, in iU widect sense, 
expresses what we call divine^ worship. In 
ancient times, the state, as well as all its 
subdivisions, had their own peculiar forms of 
worship, whence at Rome, we find sacra of 
the whole Roman people, of the curies, gentes, 
families, and even of private individuals. All 
these sacra, however, were divided into two 
great classes, the pblic and private sacra 
{tacra publica et pnvata), that is, they were 
performed either on behalf of the whole na- 
tion, and at the expense of the state, or on be- 
half of individuals, families, or gentes, which 
bad also to defray their expenses. This divi- 
sion is ascribed to Numa. All sacra, publica 
as well as privata, were superintended and 
regulated by the pontiffs. 

SACRAMENTUM,themiUtory oath which 
was administered in the following manner; 
each tribunus militum assembled his legion, 
and picked out one of the mep, to whom he put 
the oath, that he would obey the commands 
of bis generals, and execute them nunctualiy. 
The other men then came forward, one after 
another, and repeated the same oath, saying 
that th^ would do like the first. 

S ACRA'RIUM. was any place in Which sa- 
cred things were deposited and kept, whether 
this place was a part of a temple or of a pri- 
vate nouse. 

SACRIFICES. [Sackificium.] 

SACRIFl'CIUM (Upelov), a sacrifice. Sac- 
rifices or offerings formed the chief part of the 
worship of the ancients. They were partly 
signs of gratitude, partly a means of propitia- 
ting the gods, and partly also intended to in- 
duce the deity to bestow some favour upon 
the sacrificer, or upon those on whose behalf 
the sacrifice was offered. Sacrifices in a 
wider sense would also embrace the Donaria ; 
in a narrower sense sacrificia were things 
offered to the gods, which mereljr afforded 
momentary gratification, and which were 
burnt upon their altars, or were believed to 
be consumed by the gods. All sacrifices may 
be divided into bloody sacrifices and unbloody 
sacrifices. 

Bloody sacrifices. In the early times of 
Greece we find mention of human sacrifices, 
' but with a few exceptions these had ceased 
in the historical ages. Owing to the in- 
fluence of civilization, in many cases animals 
were substituted for human beings ; in others, 
a few drops of human blood were thought 
lufficient to propitiate the gods. The cus- 
tom 01 sacrificing human life to the gods arose 
from the belief that the nobler the sacrifice 
«ind the dearer to its possessor, the more 
Dleasing it would be to the ^ods. Hence the 
frequent instances in Grecian story of per- 



sons sacrificing their own children, or of per- 
sons devoting themselves to the gods of ihe 
lower world. 

That the Romans also believed human sac- 
rifices to be pleasing to the gods, miffht be 
inferred from the story of Cartius and from 
the self-sacrifice of the Decii. The symbolic 
sacrifice of human figures made of rushes at 
the Lemuralia [Lbmdraua] also shows that 
in the early history of Italy human sacrifices 
were not uncommon. For another proof ol 
this practice, see Vbr Sacrum. 

A second class of bloody sacrifices were 
those of animals <A various kinds, according 
to the nature and character of the divinity. 
The sacrifices of animals were the most com- 
mon among the Greeks and Romans. The 
victim was called Upelovt and in Latin hostia 
or vktima. In the early times it appears to 
have been the general custom to bum the 
whole victim {bXoKavrelv) upon the altars of 
the gods, and the same was in some cases 
also observed in later times. But as early as 
the time of Homer it was the almost general 
practice to bum only the legs (/itfpoit /inploi 
juLtjpa) enclosed in fat, and certain parts of the 
intestines, while the remaining parts of the 
victim were consumed by men at a festive 
meal. The gods delighted chiefly in the 
smoke arising from the burning victims, and 
the greater the number of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacrifice. Hence it was not 
uncommon to offer a sacrifice of one hundred 
bulls {iKaronJiii) at once, though it must not 
be supposed that a hecatpmb always signifies 
a sacrifice of a hundred bulls, for the name 
was used in a general way to desigpate any 
great sacrifice. Such great sacrifices were 
not less pleasing to men than to the gods, for 
in regard to the former they were in reality a 
donation of meat. Hence at Athens the pieir- 
tiality for such sacrifices rose to the highest 
degree. The animals which were sacrificed 
wdre mostly of the domestic kind, as bulls, 
cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, pigs, do^ 
and horses ; and each god nad his favourite 
animals- which he lik^ best as sacrifices. 
The head of the victim, before it was killed, 
was in most cases strewed with roasted barley 
meal {oiT^x^a or oiXox^rai) mixed with 
salt {mola salsa). The persons who offered 
the sacrifice wore generally garlands round 
their heads, and sometimes also carried them 
in their hands, and before they touched any- 
thing belonging to the sacrifice they washed 
their hands in water. The victim itself was 
likewise adorned with garlands, and its horns 
were sometimes gilt. Before the animaJ was 
killed, a bunch of hair was cut ham its fore- 
^tead, and thrown into the fire as primitiae 
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{Kardpr^athu), In the heroic ages the princes, 
as the high, priests of their people, killed the 
victim ; in later times this was done by the 
priests themselves. When the sacrifice was 
to be offered to the Olympic gods, the head 
of the animal was drawn heavenward ; when 
to the gods of the lower world, to heroes, or 
to the dead, it was drawn downwards. While 
the fiesh was burning upon the altar, wine 
and incense were thrown upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. 

The most common animal sacrmces at 
Rome were the suovetaurUia, or aolitaurilia, 
consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. They 
were penbrmed in all cases of a lustration, 
and the victims were carried around the thing 
to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo- 
ple, or a piece of land. [Lustratio.] The 
Greek trittya {TpiTTva)t which likewise con- 
sisted of an ox, a sheep, and a pig, was the 
same sacrifice as the Koman suovetaurilia. 
The customs observed before and during the 
sacrifice Of an animal were on the whole the 
same as those observed in Greece. But the 
victim was in most cases not killed by the 
priests who conducted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called popa, who struck the animal 
with a hammer before the knife was used. 
The hotter parts of the intestines (exta) were 
strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt upon the altar. Those parts 
of the animal which were burnt were called 
prosecta^ prosieiae, or abUpnina. When a sac* 
rifice was offered to gods of rivers, or of the 
sea, these parts were not burnt, but thrown 
into the water. Respecting the use which 
the ancients made of sacrifices to learn the 
will of the gods, see Haruspbx and Divi- 

NATIO. ' - 

Unbloody Sacrifices. Among these we may 
first mention the libations (.libcuionea^ Tuoifiai 
or aTTOvdai). Blood]^ sacrifices were usually 
accompanied by libations, as wine was poured 
upon them. The wine was usually poured 
out in three separate streams. Libations al- 
ways accompanied a sacrifice which was of- 
fered in concluding a treaty with a foreign 
nation, and that here they formed a promi- 
nent part of the solemnity, is clear from the 
fact that the treaty itself was called airovSai. 
But libations were also made independent of 
any other sacrifice, as in solemn prayers, and 
on many other occasions of public and private 
life, as before drinking at meals, and the like. 
Libations usually consisted of unmixed wine 
{ivairovdoCf merum)y but sometimes also of 
milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure or 
diluted with water. The libations offered to 
the Furies were always without wine. In- 
cense was likewise an offeiing which usually 
A A 
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accoimpanied bloody sacrifices, bt)t it was also 
bumea as an offering for itself. 

A third class o( unbloody sacrifices consisted 
of fruit and cakes. The former were mostly 
offered to the godss as primitiae or tithes of 
the harvest, and as a sign of gratitude. They 
were sometimes offered in their natural state, 
sometimes also adorned or prepared in various 
ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship 
of certain deities, as to that of Apollo. They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of wax, or they' were made in the shape 
of seme animal, and were then offered as 
symbolical sacrifices in the place of real ani* 
mals, either because they could not easily be 
procured, or were too expensive for the sacri- 
ficer. 

SACRILE'GIUM, the crime of stealing 
things consecrated to the gods, or things de- 
posited in a consecrated place. A lex Julia 
appeara to have placed the crime of sacrile- 
gium on an equauty with peculatus. [Pbcu- 

LATUSj • 

SABT'CULUM was, according to the cal- 
culation of the Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the Romans, a space of time containing 
1 10 lunar yeara. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Rome was announced b^ the pontifis, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
in such a manner, that at the commencement 
of a new saeculum the beginning of the ten 
months* year, of the twelve months* year, and 
of the solar yeur coincided. But in these ar- 
rangements the greatest caprice and irregu- 
larity appear to have prevailed at Rome, as 
may be seen from the unequal intervals at 
which the ludi saeculares were celebrated. 
[LuDi Saecularbs.] This also accounts 
for the various ways in which a saeculum 
was defined by the ancients : some believed 
that it contained thirty, and otbera that it 
contained a hundred yeara : the latter opinion 
appears to have been the most commcm in 
later times, so that saeculum answered to 
our century. 

SAGITTA'RII. [Arcus.] 

S A'GMINA, were the same as the verbenae, 
namely, herbs torn up by their roots from 
within the inclosure ot the Capitoline, which 
were always carried by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreign peo- 
ple to demand restitution for wrongs commit- 
ted against the Romans, or to make a treaty. 
[Fbtules.] They served to mark the sa- 
cred character of the ambassadors, and an- 
swered the same purpose as the Greek KijfW' 
KetQ. 

SAGUM. the cloak worn by the Roman 
soldiera ana inferior oflicera^in contradistinc- 
tion to the paludamentum d; the general and 
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sopecior offieera. [PALVDAMumm.] It is 
used in opposition to the toga or garb of peace, 
and we accordingly find, that when there was 
a war in Ital^, all citizens put on the sagum 
even in the city, with the exception of those 
of consular rank (Mgs mmmtv, ud mga tr«, m 

The sagum was open in the front, and usu- 
ally fastened across the shoulders by a clasp : 
it resembled in form the paludamentum (see 
cut, p. 238). The cloak worn by the general 
and superior officers is sometimes called #•- 
gum, but the diminutive tagulum is more com- 
monly used in such cases. 

The cloak worn by the aorthem nations of 
Europe is also called sagum : see cut, p. 54, 
where three Sarmatians are represented with 
saga. The German sagum ia mentioned by 
Tacitus. 

SAILS. [Navis, p. 223.] • 

SALAMI^IA (aa^/ifuvla). The Athe- 
nians from very early tmies kept for public 
purposes two sacred or state vessels; the one 
of which was called Paraht iirdpaXoc), and 
the other Salammia {ifdKa^vla). The latter 
was also called DelU (d^Xta) or TheortM {Oeo- 
pi()y because it was used to convey the tkeori 
Ideopoi) to Delos, on which occasion the ship 
was adorned with garlands by the priest of 
Apollo. Both these vessels were quick-sail- 
ing triremes, and were used for a variety of 
state-purposes: they conv^ed theories, de- 
spatches, &c. from Athens, carried treasures 
from subject countries to Athens, fetched 
state-criminals from foreign parts to Athens, 
and the like. In battles they were frequently 
used as the ships in which the admirals sailed. 
These vessels and their crew were always 
kept in readiness to act, in case of any neces- 
sity arising; and the crew, although they 
could not for the greater part of the year be 
in actual service, receivea their regular pay 
of four oboli per day all the year round. The 
names of the two ships seem to point to a 
very early period of the history of Attica, 
when there was no navigation except between 
Attica and Salamis, for which the Salaminia 
was used, and around the coast of Attica, for 
which purpose the Paralos was destined. In 
later times the names were retained, although 
the ships were then principally destined to 
serve the purposes of religion, whence they 
are frequently called the sacrod ships. 

SAlill, priests of Mars Gradivus, said to 
have been instituted by Nuroa. They were 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an ec- 
clesiastical corporation. They had the care 
Of the twelve Ancilia [Ancilb], which were 
kept m the temple of If ars on the Palatine 
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hiU, whence these priests were sometimes 
called Salii Palatiniy to distinguish them from 
the other Salii mentioned below. The dis- 
tinguishing dress of the Salii was an embroid- 
ered tunic bound with a brazen belt, the tra- 
bea, and the apex, also worn bv the Flaminea. 
[Apbx.} JSacn had a sword by his ode, and 
m his right hand a spear or staff. 

The fiBstival of Mars was celebrated by the 
Salii on the 1st of March and for several suc- 
cessive days ; on which occasion they were 
accustomed to go through the city in their 
official dress, carryinff the ancilia in their 
left hands or sospended from their shoulders, 
and at the same time singing and dancing, 
whence comes their name. The songs or 
hymns which they sang on this occasion were 
called AtamentOt Auamenia or Asamenta, and 
were chiefly in praise of Mamurius Veturius, 
generally said to be the armourer, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent from 
heaven [Ahoilb], though some modem wri- 
ters suppose it to be merely another name of 
Mara. The praises cf toe gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the Salii In later 
times, theae songs were scarcely undeistood 
even by the prieste themselves. 

At the conclusion of the iisetival the SaHi 
were accustomed to partake of a splendid eo- 
tertainment in the temple of Mars, which 
was proverbial for its excellence. The mem- 
bers of the collegiara were elected by coop- 
tation. We r^ad of the dignities of praesul, 
vates: and mafpster in the coUegium. 

Tullus Hostilius established another colle- 
gium of Salii, in fulfilment of a vow which 
he made in a war with the Sabinea. Theee 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
dedicated to the service of Quirinus. They 
were called the Salii Collini, Agonales or 
Agonenses. It is supjMMed that the oldest 
and most illustrious coilese, the Palatine Sa- 
lii, were chosen originally from the oldest 
tribe, the Ramnes, and the one instituted by 
Tullus Hostilius, Or the Quirinalian, from the 
Titles alone : a third college for the Luceres 
was never established. 
SALT-WORKS. [Vbotigalia.] 
SALI^UM, a salt-cellar. AU Romans 
who were raised above poverty had one of sil* 
ver, which descended from father to son, and 
was accompanied by a silver plate, which was 
used together with the salt-cellar in the do- 
mestic sacrifices. [Patbra.] These two ar- 
ticles of silver were alone compatible with the 
simplicity of Roman mannerain the early times 
of tne republic. 

SALTA'TIO {bpxnffHf ^ftxvcrrvcu ^^anc- 
ing. The dancing of the Greeks aa whII ak 
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of the Romans hid very little in common 
with the exercise which goes by that name in 
modem times. It may be divided into two 
kinds, gymnastic and mimetic ; that is, it was 
intended either to represent bodily activity, or 
to express by gestures, movements, and atti- 
tudes, certain ideas or fieelings, and also sin- 
gle events or a series of events, as in the 
modem ballet. All these movements, how- 
ever, were accompanied by music ) but the 
terms d/o^«r<r<f and taUatio were used in so 
much wider a sense than our word dancing, 
that they were applied to designate gestures, 
even when the body did not move at all. 

We find dancing prevalent among the 
Oreeks from the eariiest times. It was origi- 
nally closely connected with religion. In all 
the public festivals, which were so numerous 
among the Greeks, dancing formed a very 
prominent part. We find from the earliest 
times that the worship of Apollo was connect- 
ed with a religious dance, called Hyportkema 
{pwdpxnM^)' -^1 t*>« religious dances, with 
the exception of the Bacchic and the Coryban- 
tian, were very simple, and consisted of gentle 
movements of the body, with various turnings 
and windings around the altar ; such a dance 
was the Qeranua (yipavoc)* which Theseus is 
said to have performed at Delos on his return 
from Crete. The Dionysiac or Bacchic, and 
the Corybantian, were of a very different na- 
ture. In the former, the life and adventures 
of the god were represented by mimetic dan- 
cing [Diqnysia]. ■ The Corybantian was of a 
very wild character : it was chiefly danced in 
Phrygia and in Crete ; the dancers were armed, 
struck their swords against their shields, and 
displayed the most extravagant f\iry ; it was 
accompanied chiefly by the flute. Respecting 
the dances in the theatre, see Chorus. 

Dancing was applied to gymnastic purposes 
and to training for war, especially in the Doric 
states, and was believed to have contributed 
very much to the success' of the Dorians in 
war, as it enabled them to i>erform their evo- 
lutions simultaneously and in order. 

There were various dances in early times, 
which served as a preparation for war ; hence 
Homer calls the H(n>lites wwXie^t a war- 
dance having been called wpvMc by the Cre- 
tans. Of such dances the most celebrated 
was the Pyrrhic (^ irvf>f>ixff)f ^^ which the 
irpvJuc was probably only another name. It 
was danced to the sound of the flute, and its 
time was very quick and light, as is shown by 
the name of the Pyrrhic foot {"'), which must 
be connected vnth this dance. In the non- 
Doric states it was probably not practised as a 
training for war, but only as a numetic dance : 
thus we read of ita being danced by women to I 



entertain a comipany. It was also performed 
at Athens at the greater and lesser Panathe- 
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naea by ephebi, who were called Pyrrhichists 
{irvbPiYiffTai) aiid were trained at the expense 
of tne choragus. In the mountainous parts of 
Thessaly and Macedon dances are penormed 
at the present day by men armed with mus- 
kets and swords. 

The following cut represents three Pyrrhi- 
chists, two of whom with shield and sword 
are engaged in the dance, while the third is 
standing with a sword. Above them is a fe- 
male balancing herself on the head of one, ana 
apparently in the act of performing a somerset : 
she no doubt is taking part in the dance, and 
performing a very artistic kind of tumbling 
{Kvfiiarnaic) ; for the Greek performances a 
thiu kind surpass any thing we can imagine in 
modern times. Her danger is increased by 
the person below, who holds a sword pointing: 
towards her. A female spectator sitting looks 
on, astonished at the exhibition. 




Pjrrrhic Dune. 



The Pyrrhic dance was introduced in the 
public games at Rome by Julius Caesar, when 
It was danced by the children of t^e leading 
men in Asia and Bithvnia. 

There were other dances, besides the Pyr- 
rhic, in which the perfonuers had arms, but 
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these seem to have been entirely mimetic, and 
not practised with any view to training for war. 
Such was the Carpaea {KOfyiraia) peculiar to 
the Aeoianians and Magnetes, and described 
by Xeoophon in the Anabasis. Such dances 
were frequently performed at banquets for the 
entertainment of the guests: where also the 
tumblers {kv^lottipec) were often introduced, 
who in the course of their dance flun^ them- 
selves on their head and alighted agam upon 
their feet. These tumblers were also accus- 
tomed to make their somersets over knives 
and swords, which was caUed Kv^ufrdv elg 
fiaxaipaC' We learn from Tacitus that the 
German youths also used to dance among 
swords and spears pointed at thein. 




Other kinds of dances were frequently per- 
formed at entertainments, in Rome as well 
as in Greece, by courtezans, many of which 
were of a very indecent and lascivious nature. 
, Among the dances performed without arms 
one of the most important was the Hormos 
{6pLL0^)y which was danced at Sparta by youths 
and maidens together : the youth danced first 
some movements suited to his age, afid of a 
military nature : the maiden followed in Meas- 
ured steps and with feminine gestures. An- 
other common dance at Sparta was the hibatis 
0^f/?a<r<f), in which the dancer sprang rapidly 
from the ground and struck the feet behind. 

Dancing was^ common among the Romans 
in ancient times, in ccsmection with religious 
festivals and rites,becau8e the ancients thought 
that no part of the body should be free from 
the influence of religion. Thp dances of the 
Salii, which were performed by men of patri- 
cian families, are described elsewhere. [An- 
ciLE.] Dancing, however, was not performed 
bjr any Roman citizens except in connection 
with religion, and it was considered disgrace- 
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ful for- any freeman to dance. The mimetic 
dances of the Romans, which were earned to 
such perfection under the empire, are de- 
scribed under Pantomimds. The dancers on 
the tight-rope {funambuli) under the empire 
were as skilful as they are in thp present day. 
SALUTATO'RES, the name given in the 
later times of the republic, and under the em- 

{)ire, to a class of men who obtained their 
iving by visiting the houses of the wealthy 
early in the morning, to pay their respects to 
them («a/t<^are), and to accompany them when 
thev went abroad. This arose from the visits 
which the clients were accustomed to pay to 
their patrons, and degei^erated in later times 
into the above mentioned practice : such per- 
sons seem to have obtained a good living 
among the great number of wealthy and vain 
persons at Rome,- who were gratified by this 
attention. JTSportula.] 

-SAMBUCA {(TaufivKti), a harp, was ol 
oriental origin. The performances of ««m- 
budstriae {<jcui0vKi<TTpiai) were only known 
to the early Romans as luxuries brought over 
from Asia. 




8ambucft,Haip. 

Sambuca was also the, name of a military 
engine, used to scale the walls and towered 
besieged cities. It was called by this name 
on account of its general resemblance to the 
form of the harp. 
SAMNITES. IGladiatobes, p. 168.] 
SANDAOilUM {aavddXiov or aav6aXov) 
a kind of shoe worn only by women. The 
sandalium must be distinguished from the 
hypodema (iTr66jf^)t which was a simple sole 
bound under the foot, whereas the sandalium 
was a sole with a piece of leather covering 
the toes, so that it formed the tranaitioii from 
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the hypedema to real shoes. The piece of 
leather over the toes was called ^vydf or 
^vyov. 

SANDAPILA. FFuNUs, p. 162.] 

SARCOPHAGUS. [FuNUs, p. 162.1 

SARISSA. [Hasta.J 

SARRA'CUM, a kind of common can or 
waggon, which was used by the country-peo- 
ple of Italy for conveying the produce of their 
fields, trees, and the like, from one place to 
another. 

SATURA, the root of which is sat, lit- 
erally means a mixture of all sorts of things. 
The name was accordingly applied by the 
Romans in many ways, but always to things 
connsting of various parts or ingredients, 
e. g. kuuB Mature^ an offering consisting of va- 
rious fruits, such as were offered at harvest 
festivals and to Ceres ; Ux per saiuram lata, a 
law "which contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once ; and to a species of poetry, after- 
wards called Satira, 

SATURNA'LIA^ the festival of Satumus, 
to whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agriculture and the arts of 
civilized life. Falling towards the end of 
December, at the season when the agricultural 
labours of the year were fully completed, it 
was celebrated in ancient times by tne rustic 
population ^a a sort of joyous harvest-liome, 
and in every age was viewed by all classes of 
the community as a period of absolute relaxa- 
tion and unrestrained merriment. During 
its continuance no public business could be i 
transacted, the law courts were closed, the 
schools kept holiday, to commence a war 
was impious, to punish a malefactor involved 
pollution. Special indulgences were granted 
to the slaves of each domestic establishment ; 
they were relieve from all ordinary toils, 
were permitted to wear the pileua, the badge 
of freedom, were grdited full freedom of 

rich, and partook of a banquet attired in 
clothes of their masters, and were waited 
upon by them at table. 

All ranks devotefl themselves (o feasting 
and mirth, presents were interchanged among 
friends, caret or wax tapers being the common 
offering of the more humble to their superiors, 
and crowds thronged the streets, shouting, lo 
SaiumaUa (this was termed clamare Saturn- 
aHa), wImIo sacrifices were offered with un- 
covered head, from a conviction that no ill- 
omened sight would interrupt the rites of 
such a happy day. Many of the peculiar 
customs of this festival exhibit a remarkable 
resemblance to the sports of our own Christ- 
mas and of the Italum Carnival. Thus on 
the Saturnalia public gambling was allowed 
by the aediles^ just as in the days of our an- 
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cestors iho most rigid were wont to' counte- 
nance card-playing on Christmas-eve; the 
whole populadon threw off the toga, wore 
a loose gown, called synthesit, and walked 
about with the pileus on their heads, which 
reminds us of the dominos, the peaked caps, 
and other disguises worn by masques and 
mummers ; the cerei were probably employed 
as the moccoli now are on the last night of the 
Carnival ; and lastly, one of the amusements 
in private society was the election of a mock 
king, which at once calls to recollection the 
characteristic ceremony of Twelfth-night. 

During the repubUc, although the whole 
month of December was considered as dedi- 
cated to Saturn, only one day, the xiv. Kal. 
Jan. was set apart for the sacred rites of the 
divinity. When the month was lengthened 
by the addition of two days upon the adop- 
tion of the Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia 
fell on the xvi. Kal. Jan., which gave rise to 
confusion and mistakes among the more igno- 
rant portion of the people. To obviate this 
inconvenience, and allay all religious scruples, 
Augustus enacted that three whole days, the 
17th, I8th, and 19th of December, should in 
all time coming be hallowed, thus embracing; 
both the old and new style. 

Under the empire the merry-makins lasted 
for seven days, and three different festival 
were celebrated during this period. First 
came the Saturnalia proper, commencing on 
xvi Kal. Jan., followed by the. OpaUa, an- 
ciently coincident with the Saturnalia, on 
xiv. Kal. Jan. ; these two together lasted for 
five days, and the sixth and seventh were oc- 
cupied with the SigiUaria^ so called from 
little earthenware fibres {eigilla, oscUla) ex- 
posed for sale at this season, and given as 
toys to children. 

SCALES. [LiBBA.] 

SCENA. rTHBATBUM.] 

SC^PTRUM (<T/K^trrpov), which orinnally 
denoted a simple staff or walking-stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority. In an- 
cient authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kmgs, princes, 
and leaders of tribes : but it is also borne by 
judges, by heralds, and bv priests and seers. 
The sceptre descended from father to son, 
and might be committed to any one in order 
to express the transfer of authority. Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raising it to- 
wards heaven. 

The following cut, representing Aeneas fol- 
lowed by Ascamus and carrying off his father 
Anchises, who holds the sceptre in his riffht 
hand, shows its form as worn by kings. The 
ivont sceptre of the kings of Kome, which 
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•oepcnun. 

BCHOENUS (6, ^^^rxolvoc), an Eratian 
and Peraian measare, the length of wuch is 
stated by Herodotus at 00 stadia, or 2 para- 
mngB, It was used especially for measuring 



SCOHPIO. [ToBMBNTUlf.] 

SCRIBAE. public notaries or clerks, in 
the pay of the Roman state. They were 
chiefly employed in making up the public ac« 
counts, copying out laws, ana recording the 
proceedings of the different functionaries of 
the state. The phrase tcriftum faetre was 
used to denote their occupation. Being yery 
. numerous, they were divided into companies 
or classes {deeuriae), and were assigned by lot 
to different ma|[istrates, whence they were 
named Quaestoni, AediIicii,or Praetoni, from 
the officers of state to whom they were at- 
tached. The appointment to the office of a 
** scriba** seems to have been either made on 
the nomination of a magistrate, or purchased. 
Horace, for instance, bought for himself a 
** patent place as clerk in the treasury" (tcrip- 
turn ^uoMtorium eomparamt). In Cicero's time, 
indeed, it seems that any one might become 
a scriba or public clerk, by purchase, and 
consequently, as freedmen and their sons 
were eligible, and constituted a great portion 
of the public clerks at Rome, the office was 
not highly esteemed, though frequently held 
by ingenui or freebom citisens. Very few 
instances are recorded of the scribae being 
raised to the higher dignities of the state. 
Cn. Flavios, the scribe of Apphis Claudius, 
was raised to the office of cnrula aadila in I 



fralttade for his making public the var 
which had previously 1 



. various 

forms of actions, which had previously been 
the exclusive property of the patricians [Ac- 
tio] ; but the returning officer refused to ac- 
quiesce in his election till ha had given up his 
books and left his profession. 

SCRI'NIUM. [Cafsa.] 

8CRIPTA DUO'DECIH. [Latbumculi.! 

SCRIPTU'RA. that part of the revenue of 
the Roman republic which was derived from 
letting out, as pasture land, those portions of 
the ager publicus which were not taken into 
cultivation. The names for such parts of the 
ager pubticus were, paaeua pmbKea, amthUy or 
mho: Thev were let by the censors to the 
publicani, like all other veotigalia; and the 
persons who sent their cattle to graxe on 
such puUic pastures had to pay a certain tax 
or duty to the publicani, which of course va- 
ried according to the number and quality of 
the cattle which they kept upon them. The 
publicani had to keep the list of persons who 
sent their cattle upon the public pastures, to- 
gether with the number and quality of the 
cattle. From this registering (smfrerv) the 
duty itself was called scr^curs, the public 
pasture land, agtr scripiurgmu, and the pnUi- 
cani, or their agents who raised the tax, scr^ 
turarii. The Lex Thoria (b. c. Ill) did away 
vrath the scriptura in Italy, where the puUic 
pastures were very numerous and extensive, 
especially in Apuha, and the lands themselves 
were now soki or distributed. In the prov- 
inces, where the public pastures were also 
let out in the same manner, the practice con- 
tinued tmtil the time of the empire; b«t 
afterwards the scriptura is no longer men- 
tioned. 

SCRUTULUM, or more properly Sobipu- 
LUM or ScBiPLUM (ypofifM), the smallest de- 
nomination of weight among the Romans. It 
was the 24th part of the Uncia, or the 288th 
of the LiBBA. and therefore ^ 18.06 grains 
English, which is about the average weight 
of the scrupular aurei still in existence. [Au- 

BUM.] 

As a square measure, it was the s malla s t 
division of the jugerum, which contained 288 
scrupula. [JucrxBuii.] 
SCUTUM (^peof), the Roman ahiekl, 
om by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of 
being round, like the Greek Clipbus, was 
adapted to the form of the human body, by 
being made either oval or of the shape of a 
door {dvpa)f which it also resembled in being 
made of wood or wicker-work, and from which 
its Greek name was derived. 
Its fbrin is shown in the following cut. Po- 
lybins says that the dimensiona of the acutom 
were 4 feet by 2|. 



SELLA. 




SCYTALE (aKVTdXfi)i8 the name aoplied 
to a secret mode of wntine, by which the 
Spartan ephors communicated with their kings 
and generals when abroad. When a king or 
general left Sparta, the ephors gave to him a 
staff of a definite length and thickness, and 
retained for themselves another of precisely 
the same size. When they had any commu- 
nications to make to him, they cut the mate- 
rial upon which they intended to write into 
the shape of a narrow riband, wound it round 
their staff, and then wrote upon it ,the mes- 
sage which they had to send to nim'. When 
the strip of writing material was taken from 
the staff, nothing but single letters appeared, 
and in this state the stnp was sent to the 
general, who after having wound it round 
his staff, was able to read the communication. 

SE'CTIO, the sale of a man's property by 
the state {pvJUice). This was done in conse- 
quence of a condemnatio, and for the purpose 
of repayment to the state of such sums of 
money as the condemned person had improp- 
erly appropriated; or in consequence of a 
proscnptio. Sometimes the things sold were 
called sectio. Those who bought the property 
were called tectorea. The property was sold 
sub hasta. 

SECTOR. [Skctio.] 

SECU'RIS (Af£vi7, iriXeKVc)f an axe or 
hatchet. The axe was either made with a 
single edge, or with a blade or head on each 
side of the baft, the latter kind being denom- 
inated bipennia. The axe was used as a weap- 
on of war chiefly by the Asiatic nations. It 
^"is a part of the Roman fasces. [Fasces.] 

SECUTO'RES. [Gladiatokes, p. 168.] 

SELLA, ihe general term for a seat or 



chair of any description. 1. Sella CtrRuus, 
the chair of state. Cvrulis is derived by the 
ancient writers from cwtu*, but it more prob- 
ably contains the same root as curia. The 
sella curulis is said to have been used at 
Rome from a very remote period as an em- 
blem of kingly power, hiEivin^ been imported, 
along with various other insignia of royalty, 
from Etruria. Under the republic the right 
of sitting upon this chair belonged to the con- 
suls, praetors, 'cu rule aediles, and censors; 
to the flamen dialis ; to the dictator, and to 
those whom he deputed to act under himself, 
as the magisier e^tctirum, since he mi^ht be said 
to comprehend all magistracies within him- 
self. After the downfall of the constitution, 
it was assigned to the emperors also, or to 
their statues in their absence ; to the august- 
ales, and, perhaps, to the praefectus urbi. 
It was displayed upon all great public occa- 
sions, especially in the circus and theatre: 
and it was the seat of the praetor when he 
administered justice. In the provinces it was 
assumed by inferior magistrates, when they 
exercised proconsular or propraetorian au- 
thority. We find it occasionally exhibited 
on the medals of foreign monarchs likewise, 
for it was the practice of the Romans to pre- 
sent a curule chair, an ivory sceptre, a toga 
praetexta, and such like ornaments, as tokens 
of respect and confidence to those rulers 
whose friendship they desired to cultivate. 

The sella curulis appears from the first to 
have been ornamented with ivory ; and at a 
later period it was OTerlud with gold. In 
shape it was extremely plain, closely resem- 
bling a common folding camp-stool with crook- 
ed legs. The form of the sella curulis, as it 
is commonly represented upOn the denarii of 
the Roman families, is given in p. 15L In 
the following cut are represented two p^ of 
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brunse leffs, bel*mging to n selh cnmlia, ftnd 
likewise a sella cum lb itself. 

2-, BiBfeLLiUM. The wordiB found in no clas- 
sic a J a\:ilhor except Varra, according to whom 
it nie&na a B«at large enough to contain two 
peraong. Two bronze bisaellia were discov- 
ered at Pompeii, and thns all nnceriaiiity 
with regard to the forai of the seat has been 
temoved. One of theu is here Tepmsented. 




SENATUS. 

Been represented in ancient frescoes, many 
displaying great taste. 

The first of the following cuts represents a 
bronze chair from the museum of Naples ; 
the second two chairs, of which the one on 
the right hand is in the Yatic^, and the other 
is taken from a painting at Pompeii. 



BSHltinUL 

3. Sella Gestatouia, or FafiTORiA, a se- 
dan \j»cd both in town and country, and by 
men as well as by women. It is expressly 
distinguished from the LzcTicy^ a portable 
bed or &oh, m which the person carried lay 
in a recumbent pORitioaj while the tdU was 
a portable chair, in which the occupant sat 
upright. It differed from the cathetlTd ahrt, 
but in what the difference consisted, it is not 
ea^y to determine. [CATUEnRA.] It ap- 
pears not to have been introduced until long 
afler tho lectic^ was common, since we 
scarcely, if e-ver, find any allusion to it until 
the period of the empire. The sella waa 
aomelitnes entirely open, but more frequently 
shut in* It was made aometiniea of plidn 
leather, and Bometiinefi omamenteil witb 
bone, ivory, silver, or gold, according: to the 
fortune of the proprietor. It was fimiiahtd ^ 
with a pillow to support the head and neck i 
* {cervwaij : the motion was so easy that one 
might study without inconvenience, while at 
the same time it afforded a heaithiul ex- 
ercise. 

4k Chairs for ordinary domestic purposes 
have been discovered in excavations, or are 
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SEMIS, SEMISSIS. [As,] 

SEMU'NCIA. [Uncia.I 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM FENUS. [Fenus.] 

SENATE, Athenian [Boule], Spartan 
[Gekousia], Roman [Senatus]. 

SENA"ruS. In all the republics of an- 
tiquity the government was divided between 
a senate and a popular assembly; and in 
cases where a king stood at the head of af- 
fairs, as at Sparta and in early Rome, the 
king had little more than the executive. A 
senate in the early times was always regard- 
ed as an assembly of elders, which is in fact 
tlie meaning of the Roman senatus, as of the 
Spartan (ycpOverm), and its members were 
elected from among the nobles of the nauon. 
The number of senators in the ancient re- 
publics always bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation viras 
composed. [Boule; Gebousia.] Hence in 
the earliest times, when Rome consisted of 
only one tribe, its senate consisted of one 
hvmdred members (tenatores or patre$ ; com- 
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pare Patricii), and when the Sabine tribe 
or the Titles became united with the^ Latin 
tribe or the Ramnes, the number of sena- 
tors was increased to two hundred. Thjs 
number was again augmented to three hun- 
dred by Tarquinius Priscus, when the third 
tribe or the Luceres became incorporated with 
the Roman atate. The new senators added 
by Tarquinius Priscus were distinguished from 
those belonging to the two older tribes by the 
appellation patres minorum gentium, as pre- 
viously those who represented the TitieiB nad 
been distinguished, by the same name, from 
those who represented the Ramnes. Under 
Tarquinius Superbus the number of senators 
is said to have become very much diminish- 
ed, as he is reported to have put many to 
death and sent others in exile. This account 
however appears to be greatly exaggerated, 
and it is probable that several vacancies in 
the senate arose from many of the senators 
accompanying the tyrant into his exile. The 
vacancies which had thus arisen were filled 
up immediately after the establishment of 
the republic, when several noble plebeians of 
equestrian rank were made senators. These* 
new senators v^eie distinguished from the 
old ones by thfe name of Conscripti; and 
hence the customary mode of addressing the 
whole senate henceforth always was : Patres 
Cotucriptif that is, Patres et Conscripti. 

The number of 300 senators appears to 
have remained unaltered for several centuries. 
The first permanent increase to their number 
was made by Sulla, and the senate seems 
henceforth to have consisted of between five 
and six hundred. Julius Caesar augmented 
the number to 900, and raised to this dignity 
even common soldiers, freedmen, and pere- 
grini Augustus cleared the senate of the 
unworthy members, who were contemptu- 
ously called by the people Orctm senatores, 
and reduced its number to 600. 

In the time of the kings t|ie senate was 
probably elected by the gentes, each gens ap- 
pointing one member as its representative ; 
and as there were 300 gentes, there were 
consequently 300 senators. Tbe whole sen-< 
ate was divided into decuries, each of which 
corresponded to a curia. When the senate 
consisted of only one hundred members, therd 
were accordingly only ten decuries of sena- 
tors ; and ten senators, one being taken from 
each decury, formed the Decern Primi, who 
represented' the ten curies. When subse- 
quently the representatives of the two other 
tribes were admitted into the senate, the 
Ramnes with their decem primi retained for 
a time their superiority over the two other 
tribes and gave their votes first. The first 



among the decem primi was the priruieps ten- 
atusj who was appointed by the king, and 
was at the same time custos urbis. [Prae- 
FBCTDS iTRBi.l Respecting the age at which 
a persoh might be elect^ into the senate 
during the kingly period, we know no more 
than what is indicated by the name senator 
itself, that is, that they were persons of ad- 
vanced age. 

Soon after the establishment of the repub- 
lic, though at what time is uncertain, the 
right of appointing senators passed from the 
gentes into the hands of the consuls, consular 
tribunes, and subsequently of the censors. At 
the same time, the right which the magis- 
trates possessed of elating senators was by 
no means an arbitrary power, for the senators 
were usually taken from among those whom 
the people had previously invested with a 
magistracy, so tnat in reality the people 
themselves always nominated the candidates 
for the senate, which on this account re- 
mained, as before, a representative assembly. 

After the institution of the censorship, the 
censors alone had the right of introducing 
new members into the senate from among 
the ex-magistrates, and of excluding such as 
they deemed unworthy. [Censob.J The 
exclusion was affected by simply passing over 
their names, and not entering them on the 
lists of senators, whence such men were call- 
ed Praeteriti Senatores. On one extraordinary 
occasion the eldest among the ex-censors 
was invested with dictatorial power for the 
purpose of filling up vacancies m the senate. 

As all curule magistrates, and also the 
quaestors, had by virtue of their office a seat 
in the senate, even if they had not been elect- 
ed senators, we must distinguish between^ 
two classes of senators, viz:, real senators, or 
such as had been regularly raised to their 
dignity by the magistrates or the censors, 
and such as had, by virtue of the office which 
they held or had held, a right to take their 
seat in the senate and to speak {seraentiam 
dicere, jus sententiae), but not to vote. To this 
ordo senatorius also belonged the pontifex 
maximus and the flamen dialis. Though 
these senators had no right to vote, they 
might, when the real senators had voted, step 
over or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called Senatores Pedarii, an appel- 
lation which had m former times been applied 
to those juniores who were not consulars. 

When at length all the state offices had be- 
come equally accessible to the plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the majority of offices 
were heM by the former, their number in the 
senate naturally increased in proportion. The 
senate had gradually become an assembly rep- 
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rt seating the people, as formerly it had repre- 
sented the popuius, and down to the last cen- 
tury of the republic the tttnatonal dignity was 
only regarded as one conferred by the people. 
But notwithstanding this apparently popular 
character of tne senate, it was never a popu- 
lar or a democratic assembly, for now its niem- 
bers belonged to the nobiles, who were as 
aristocratic as the patricians. [Noti Homi- 
nes.] The office <x princepe senatns, whieh 
had become independent of that of praetor ur- 
banus. was now given by the censors, and at 
first always to the eldest among the «x-€eii- 
sors, but afterwards to any other senator 
whom they thought roost worthy ; and unless 
there was any charge to be made agaioit hiia, 
he waa re-elected at the next Histram. This 
distinction, howler, great as it was. afforded 
neither power nor advantages, and did not 
even confer the privilege of presiding at the 
meetings <^ the senate, whkn only belonged 
CO those magistrates who httd the right of obn- 
vokin|[ the senate. 

Durmg the republican period no senatoria] 
census existed, although senators naturally 
alwajrs belonged to the wealthiest classes. 
The institution of a census for senators be- 
longs to the time of the empire. Augustus 
first fixed it at 400,000 sesterces, afterwards 
increased it to double this sum, and at last 
even to 1,200,000 sesterces. Those senators 
whose propertv did not amount to this sum re- 
ceived grants from the emperor to make it up. 

As regards the age at which a person might 
become a senator, we have no express state- 
ment for the time of the republic, although it 
appears to have been fixed by some custom or 
law, as the aetas senatoria is frequently men- 
tioned, especially during the latter period of 
the republic. But we mav by induction dis- 
cover the probable age. We know that, ac- 
cording to the lex annalis of the tribune Vil- 
liiis, the age fixed for the quaestorship was 31. 
Now as it might happen that a quaestor was 
made a senator immediately after the expira- 
tion of his office, we may presume that the 
earliest age at which a man could become a 
senator was 32. Augustus at last fixed the 
senatorial age at 25, which appeus to have 
remained umdtered throughout the time of the . 
empire. 

I^o senator was allowed to carry on any 
mercantile business. About the commence- 
ment c^ the second Punic wir. seme senators 
appear to have violated this law or custom, 
and in order to prevent its recurrence a law 
was passed, with the vehement opposition of 
the senate, ihat none of iu members should 
bepermitted to possess a ship of more than 
300 amphorae in tonnage, as this was thought 



sufficiently large to convev to Some Ae fto* 
duce of their estates abroad. It is clear, how* 
ever, that this law was frequently violated. 

Regular meetings of the senate (semuus j^ 
gUimut) iook place during the r^wblic, muA 
probably during the kingly peiiod also, on the 
calends, nones, and ides of every month : ex- 
traordinary meetings (senahu mdicttu) might 
be convoked on any other day, with the ex- 
ception of those which were atri, and thoee 
on which comitia were held. The right of 
convoking the senate during the kingly period 
belonged to the king or to his vicegerent, the 
ciMtos urbis. This riffht was during the i«. 
public transferred<o the curule magistrates, 
and at last to the tribunes also. U a senator 
did not appear on- a day of meeting, he was 
li*Ue to a fine, for which a pledge was uken 
(mism eapth) until it was psHl. Towards 
the end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February Uie sen- 
ate should give audience to foreign ambassa- 
dors on all days on which Uie senate could 
lawfully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these affiurs were 
settled. 

The places where the meetings of the sen^ 
ate were held (curiae, genacuh) were always 
inaugurated by the augnrs. [Tkmplum.I The 
most ancient place was the Curia Ho6tilia,in 
which alone originally a senatus-consultum 
cduldbemade. Afterwards, however, several 
temples were used for this purpose, such as 
the temple of Concordia, a place near the tem- 
ple of Bellona [LsoATirs], and one near the 
porta Capena. Under the emperors the seii- 
ate also met in other places : und^ Caesar, 
the Curia Julia, a building of immense splen- 
dour, was commenced; but subseouently 
meetings of the penate were frequently held 
in the house of a consul. 

The subjects laid before the senate belonged 
partly to the internal affidrs of the state. Partly 
to legislation, and partlv to finance ; and no 
measure could be brought before the popuius 
without having previously been discussed end 
prepared by the senate. The senate was thus 
the medium through which all affiirs «f the 
whole government had to pass : it considered 
and discussed whatever measures the king 
thought proper to introduce, and had, on the 
other haikl, a perfect control over the assem- 
bly of the popuius, which could only accept 
or reject what the senate brought before U. 
When a king died, the royal d^nity, until a 
successor was elected, was transferred to the 
Decern Pmni, each of whom in rotation held 
this dignity for five days. 

Unoer the republic, the senate had at first 
the right of proposing to the comitia the can- 
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didates for magistracies, but this rifht was 
subsequently lost : the comitia centuriata be^ 
came quite free io regard to elections, and 
were no longer dependent upon the proposal 
of the senate. The curies only still possessed 
the right of sanctioning the election ; but in 
the y ear B. c. 299 they were compelled to sanc- 
tion any election of magia'rates which the co- 
mitia might make, before it took place, and 
this soon after became law by the Lex Mae- 
nia. When at last the curies no longer as- 
sembled for this empty show of power, the 
senate stepped into their place, and henceforth 
in elections, and soon after in matters of leg- 
islation, the senate had previously to sanction 
whatever the comitia might decide. After the 
Lex Hortenaia a decree of the comitia tributa 
became law, even without the sanction of the 
senate. The original state of things had thus 
gradually become reversed, and the senate had 
lost very important branches of its power, 
which had all been gaimd by the comitia thb- 
uta. In its relation to the comitia centuriata, 
however,,the ancient rules were still in force, 
as laws, declarations of war, conclusions of 
peace, treaties, &c. were brought before them, 
and decided by them on the proposal of the 
senate. 

The powers of the senate, after both orders 
were placed upon a perfect equality, may be 
thus briefly summed up. The senate contin- 
ued to have the supreme superintendence in 
allmatters of religion ; it determined upon the 
manner in which a war was to be conducted, 
what legions were to be placed at the disposal 
of a commander, and whether new ones were 
to be levied ; it decreed into what provinces 
the consuls and praetors were to be sent 
[PBOTiNCiAJjSnd whose imperium was to be 
prolonged. The commissioners who were 
generally sent out to settle the administration 
of a newly-conquered country, were always 
appointed by the senate. All embassies tor 
the conclusion of peace or treaties with foreign 
states were sent out by the senate, and such 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selves, and* ten in number. The senate alone 
carried on the negotiations with foreign am- 
bassadors, and received the complaints of sub- 
ject or allied nations, who always regarded 
the senate as their common protector. By 
virtue of this oflSce of proiector it also settled 
an disputes which might arise among the mu- 
Bicipia and colonies of Italy, and punished all 
heavy crimes committed in Italy, which might 
endanger the public peace and security. Even 
in Rome itself, the juclices to whom the praetor 
referred important cases, both public and pri- 
tate, were taken from among the senators, and 
in extraordinary cases the senate appointed 



especial conunissioDseto investigate them ; but 
such a commission, if the case in question Was 
a capital offence committed by a citizen, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. When the 
republic was in danger, the senate might con- 
fer unlimited power upon the magistrates by 
the formula, Vidtant canauUs, ne quid rtspublica 
deirimenti capiat, which was equivalent to a 
declaration of martial law within the city. 
This general care for the internal and exter- 
nal weliare of the republic included, as before, 
the right of disposing of the finsnces requisite 
for these purposes. Hence all the revenue 
and expenditure of the republic were under 
the direct administration of the senate, and the 
censors and quaestors were on]y>its ministers 
or agents. [Cbnsor ; Quaestor.] All the 
expenses necessary for the maintenance of 
the armies required the sanction of the senate, 
before anything could be done, and it might 
even prevent the triumph of a returning gen- 
eral, by refusing to assign the money neces- 
sary for it. T^re are, however, instances of 
a general triumphing without the consent of 
tab senate. 

How many members were required to be 
present in oraer to constitute a legal assem- 
bly, is uncertain, though it appears that there 
existed some regulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on record, in which at 
least one hundred senators were required to 
be present The presiding magistrate opened 
the business with the words Quod bonum, 
fauatumf ftlix fwhmahtmque tit pomUo Romano 
Quiritibus, and then laid before the assembly 
{re/erre, rtlatio) what he had to propose. To- 
wards the end of the republic the order in 
which the question was put to the senators 
appears to have depended upon the discretion 
of the presiding consul, who called lipon each 
member by pronouncing his name; but he 
usually began with the princeps senatus, or 
if c<»sules designati were present, with them. 
The consul generally observed all the year 
round the same order in which he had com- 
menced on the first of January. A senator 
when called upon to speak might do so at full 
length, and even introduce subjects not di- 
rectly connected with the point at issue. It 
depended upon the president which of the 
opinions expressed he would put to the vote, 
and which he would pass over. The majority 
of votes always decided a question. The 
mi^rity was ascertained either by numeratio 
ardiscessio ; that is, the president either count- 
ed the votes, or the members who voted on 
the saine side separated from those w^o voted 
otherwise. The latter mode seems to have 
been the usual one. What the senate de- 
termined was caUed 9muiiu$eoMtUuim, be 
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caase the consul, who introduced the busi- 
ness, was said senatum conmiere. In the 
enacting part of a lex the populus were said 
fuberct and in a piebiscitum adre ; in a sena- 
tusconsuitum the senate was said censere 

Certain forms were observed in drawing 
up a senatuscdnsultum, of which theie is 
an example in Cicero : ** S. C. Auctoritates 
Pridie. Aal. Octob. in Aede Apollinis, scri- 
bendo adfuerunt L. Domitius Cn. Filius Ahen- 
olMtrbus, &c. Quod M. Marcellus Consul 
V. P. {verba fecU) de prov. Cons. D. E. R. I. C. 
{deeareita ceruuerunt Uti, ifc.)** The names 
of the persons who were witnesses to the 
drawing up of the senatusconsultum were 
called the auetoritates^ and these auctoritates 
were cited as evidence of the fact of the per- 
sons named in them having been present at 
the drawing up of the S. C. There can be 
no doubt that certain persons were required 
to be present scribendo, but others might as- 
8i;st if the^ chose, and a person in tms way 
might testify his regard for another on behalf 
of whom or with reference to whom the S. C. 
was made. Besides the phrase tcribendo 
adeste, there are ease ad eenbendum and poni 
ad tcribendum. When a S. C. was made on 
the motion of a person, it was said to be made 
in tententiam ejus. If the &. C. was carried, 
it was written on tablets and placed in the 
Aerarium. 

Senatusconsulta were, properly speaking, 
laws, for it is clear that the senate had legis- 
lative power even in the republican period ; 
but it is diflScult to determine how far their 
legislative power extended. A decretum of 
the senate was a rule made bj the sena(te as 
to some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a senatus- 
cansuUum, which was a law ; but these words 
are often used indiscriminately and with little 
precision. Many of the senatusconsulta of 
the republican period were only determina- 
tions of the senate, which became leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One instance 
of this kind occurred on the occasion of the 
trial of Clodius for violating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject 
of the trial was proposed to the comitia ex 
senatusconsulto, which is also spoken of as 
the auctoritas of the senate. 

A senate was not allowed to be held before 
sunrise or to he prolonged after sunset : on 
extraordinary emergencies, however, this reg- 
ulation was set aside. 

During the latter part of the republic the 
senate was degraded in various ways by 
Sulla, Caesar, and others, and on many oc- 
casions it was only an instrument in the 
hands of the men. in power. In this way it 



became prepared for the despotic govemment 
of the emperors, when it was altogether the 
creature and obedient instrument of the prin- 
ceps. The emperor himself was generally 
also princeps senatus, and had the power of 
convoking ooth ordinary and extraordinary 
meetings, although the consuls, praetors and 
tribunes continued to have the same right. 
The ordinary meetings, according to a regu- 
lation of Augustus, were held twice in every 
month. 

In the reign of Tiberius the election of 
magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate, which, however, was enjoined 
to take especial notice of those candidates 
who were recommended (o it by the emperor. 
At the demise of an emperor the senate had 
the right of appointing his successor, in case 
no one had been nominated by the emperor 
himself; but the senate very rarely had an 
opportunity of exercising this right, asJt was 
usurped by the soldiers. The aerarium at 
first still continued nominally to be under the 
control of the senate, but the emperors grad- 
ually took it tinder their own exclusive man- 
agement, and the senate retained nothing but 
the administration of the funds of the city 
{area publica\ which were distinct both froin 
the aerarium and from the fiscus. Augustus 
ordained that no accusations should any longer 
be brought before the comitia, and instead of 
them he raised the senate to a high court of 
justice, upon which he conferred the right of 
taking cognisance of capital offences commit- 
ted by senators, of crimes against the state 
and the person of the emperors, and of crimes 
committed by the provincial magistrates in 
the administration of their provmces. Re- 
specting the provinces of tne senate, see 
rRoviNciA. Under the empire, senatuscon- 
sulta began to take the place of leges, prop- 
erly so called, and as the senate was, with 
the exception of the emperor, the only legis- 
lating body, such senatusconsulta are fre- 
quently designated by the name of the con- 
suls in whose year of office they were passed. 

The distinctions and privileges enjoyed by 
senators were: 1. The tunica with a broad 
purple stripe {lattts claims) in front, which 
was woven jn it, and not, as is commonly be- 
lieved, sewed upon it. 2. A kind of short 
boot, with the letter C. on the front of the 
foot. This C. is generally supposed to mean 
centum, and to refer to the original number of 
100 {centum) senators. 3. The right of sitting in 
the orchestra in the theatres and amphithea- 
tres. This distinction was first procured foif 
the senators by Scipio Africanus Major, 194 
B. o. 4. On a certain day in the year a sac- 
rifice waiB oflfored to Jupiter in the capitol. 
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and OQ this occasion the senators alone had 
a feast in the capitol ; the right was called 
the jtiM publice ejndandi. 5. The jus liberae 
hsgeUwnis. TLegatus, p. 188.] 
SENfO'RES. [CoMiTiA, p. 95.] 
SEPTEMVIRl EPULO'NES. [Epc- 

LONBS.] ,, 

SEPTIiyiO'NTIUM, a Roman festival 
which was held in the month of December. 
It was celebrated by the montani, or the in- 
habitants of the seven ancient hills or rather 
districts of Rome, who offered on this day 
sacrifices to the gods in their respective dis- 
tricts. These sacra were, like the Paganalia, 
not sacra publics, but privata. They were 
believed to have been instituted to commem- 
orate the enclosure of the seven hills of 
Rome within the walls of the city, and must 
certainly be referred to a time when the Cap- 
itoline, Quirinal, and Viminal were not yet 
incorporated with Rome. 

SEPTUM. [CoMiTiA, p. 96.] 

SEPTUNX. [As.] 

SEPULCHRES. TFunds.] 

SEPULCRUM. [FuNUS.] 

SERA. FJanua.] 

SE'RICuM {(nipLKov)^ silk, also called 
hmnbticmvm.. Raw silk was brought from the 
interior of Asia, and manufactured in Cos, as 
early as the fourth century b. c. From this 
island it appears that the Roman ladies ob- 
tained their most splendid garments [Coa 
Vbstis], which were remarkably thin, some- 
times of a fine purple dye, and variegated 
with transverse stripes of gold. Silk was 
supposed to come from the country of the 
Seres in Asia, whence a silk garment is usu- 
ally called Serica vestU. Under the empire 
the rage for such garments was constantly 
on the increase. Even men aspired to be 
adorned with silk, and hence the senate, early 
in the reign of Tiberius, enacted nc vestis Se- 
rica virosfoedaret. 

The eggs of the silkworm were first brought 
into Europe in the age of Justinian, a. d. 530, 
in the hollow stem of a plant from " Serin- 
da," which was probablv Khotan in Little 
Bucharia, by some monks, who had learnt 
the method of hatching and rearing them. 

SERRA, dim. SE'RRULA (npluv) a saw. 
It was made of iron'. The form of the larger 
saw used for cutting timber is seen in the 
annexed woodcut, which is taken from a min- 
iature in the celebrated Dioscorides written 
at the beginning of the sixth century. It is 
of the kind called the frame-saw, because 
fixed in a rectangular frame. It was held by 
a workman at each end. The woodcut also 
shows the blade of the saw detached from its 
frame, with a ring at each end for fixing it in 
Bb 
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the frame. On each side of the last-mention- 
ed figure is represented a hand-saw adapted 
to be used by a single person. 




SerFM, Saw*. 

SERTA. [Corona.] 

SERVUS ldovXoc)f a slave. 1. Grebe. 
Slavery existed almost throughout the whole 
of Greece ; and Aristotle says that a complete 
household is that, which consists of skives 
and freemen, and he defines a slave to be a 
living working-tool and possession. None of 
the Greek philosophers ever seem to have 
objected to slavery as a thing morally wrong ; 
Pl^to in his perfect state only desires that no 
Greeks should be made slaves by Greeks, 
and Aristotle defends the justice o/the insti- 
tution on the ground of a diversity of race, 
and divides mankind into the free and those 
who are slaves by nature : under the latter 
description he appears to have regarded all 
barbarians in the Greek sense of the word, 
and therefore considers their slavery justifi- 

In the most ancient times there are said to 
have been no slaves in Greece, but we find 
them in the Homeric poems, though by no 
means so generally as in later times. They 
are usually prisoners taken in war, who serve 
their conquerors : but we also read as well 
of the purchase and sale of slaves. They 
were, however, at that time mostly confined 
to the houses of the wealthy. 

There were two kinds of slavery among 
the Greeks. One speciies arose when the in- 
habitants of a country were subdued by an 
invading tribe and reduced to the condition 
of serfs or bondsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated the land which their masters had 
appropriated to themselves, and paid them a 
certain rent. They also attended their mas- 
ters in war. They could not be sold out of 
the country or separated from their families. 
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and could acquire property. Such were the 
Helots of Sparta [Helotes], and the Penes- 
tae of Thessaly [PenestabJ. The other spe- 
cies of slavery consisted of domestic slaves 
acquired by purchase, who were entirely the 
property oC their masters, and could be dis- 
posed of like anv other goods and chattels : 
these were the M?m properly so called, and 
were the kind of slaves that existed at Athens 
and Corinth. In commercial cities slaves 
were very numerous, as they performed the 
work' of the artisans and manufuturen of 
modem towns. In poorer republics, which 
had little or no capital, and which subsisted 
wholly by' agriculture, they would be few : 
thus m Phocis and Locris there are said to 
have been originally no domestic slaves. The 
majority of slaves was purchased; few com- 
paratively were bom in the family of the mas- 
ter, partly because the number of female 
slaves was very small in comparison with 
the male, and partly because the cohabitation 
of slaves was discouraged, as it was con- 
sidered cheaper to purchase than to rear 
slaves. 

It was a recognized rule of Oreek national 
law that the persons of those who were taken 
prisoners in war became the property of the 
conqueror, but it was the practice for Greeks 
to g^v© liberty to those or their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. Consequently al- 
most all slaves in Greece, with the exception 
of the serfs above-mentioned, were barbarians. 
The chief supply seems to have come from 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, which had 
abundant opportunities of obtaining them from 
their own neighbourhood and the interior of 
Asia. A considersble number of slaves also 
came from Thrace, where the parents fre- 
quently sold their children. 

At Athens, as well as m other sUtes, there 
wa^ a regular slave-market, called the KVKXog, 
because the slaves stood round in a circle. 
They were also sometimes sold by auction, 
and were then placed on a stone. The 
same was also the practice in Rome, whence 
the phrase funno de lapide tmtus. [Auctxo.] 
At Athens the number of slaves was far 
greater than the free population. Even the 
poorest citizen had a slave for the care of 
his household, and in every moderate es- 
tablishment many were employed for all 
possible occupations, as bakers, cooks, tai- 
brs. dec. 

Slaves either worked on their masters* ac- 
count or their own (in the latter case they 
paid their masters a certain sum a day) ; or 
SST ^•'® 2®* °^^ ^y ^^^^^ master on hire, 
Jttner for the mines or any other kind of la- 
wur, or as hired servanto for wages. The I 



rowers on board the ships were ttsu^ly staves, 
who either belonged to the state or to private 
persons, who let them out to thestate on pay- 
ment of a certain sum. It appears that a con- 
siderable number of persons kept large gangs 
of staves merely for the purpose of letting 
out, and found this a prohtabie mode of in* 
vesting their capital. Great numbers were 
required for the mines, and in most cases the 
mine-lessees would be obliged to hire some, 
as they would not have sufficient capiml to 
purchase as many as they Wanted. 

' The rkhts of possession with regard to 
slaves diitered in no respect from any other 
property; they could be given or taken as 
pledges. The condition, however, of Greek 
slaves was upon the whole better than that 
of Roman ones, with the exception perhaps 
of Sparta, where, according to Plutarch, it is 
the best place in the world to be a free* 
man, and the worst to be a slave. At 
Athens especially the slaves seem to have 
been allowed a degree of liberty and in- 
dulgence, which was never granted to them 
at Rome. 

The life and person of a slave at Athens 
were also ■ protected by the law: a person 
who struck or maltreated a slave was liable 
to an action ; a slave too could not be put to 
death without legal sentence. He couM even 
take shelter from the craelty of his master 
in the temple of Theseus, and there claim 
the privilege of being sold by him. The per- 
son of a slave was, of course, not considered 
so sacred as that of a freemen : his offences 
were punished with corporal chastisement, 
which was the last mode of punishment in- 
flicted on a freeman ; he was not believed 
upon his oath, but his evidence in courts of 
justice was always taken with torture. 

Notwithstanding the generally mild treat- 
ment of slaves in Greece, their insurrection 
was not unfrequent : but these insurrections 
in Attica were usually confined to the mining 
slaves, who were treated with more severity 
than the others. 

Slaves were sometimes- manomitbd at 
Athens, though not. so frequently as at Rome. 
Those who were manumitted {direXevBtpot) 
did not become citizens, as they might at 
Rome, but passed into the condition of met* 
met. They were obliged to honour their for- 
mer master as their patron (Trpocrrdrnf), and 
to fulfil certain duties' towards him, the neg- 
lect of which rendered them liable to the 
dlKti iiwaraalov^ by which they might again 
be sold into slavery. 

Respecting the pubhc slaves at Athens, 
see DsHOSli. 

It appears that there was a tax upcti slaifet 
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at Athens, which was probably three oboli a 
year lor each slave. 

2. Roman. The Romans viewed liberty as 
the natural state, and slavery as a condition 
which was contrary to the natural state. The 
nratual relation ot slave find master among 
the Romans was expressed by the terms Ser- 
VIM and Dommut; and the power and interest 
whieh the dominds h^d over and in the slaYe 
was expressed by Donthman, 

Slaves existed at Rome in the earliest times 
of which we have any record ; but they do 
not appear to have been numerous under 
the kings and in the earliest ages of the re- 

Jmblic. The different trades and the mechan- 
cal arts were chiefly carried on by the clients 
of the patricians, and the small farms in the 
country were cultivated for the most part by 
the labours of the proprieter and of his own 
family. But as the territories of the Roman 
state were extended, the patricians obtained 
possession of large estates out of the aeer 
publicuS) since it yns the practice of the Ro- 
mans to deprive a conquered people of part 
of their land. These estates probably re- 
quired a larger number of handA for their cul- 
tivation than could readily be obtained among 
the free population, and since the freemen 
were constantly liable to be called away from 
their work to serve in the armies, the lands 
began to be cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. Through war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rate, 
and their number soon became so great, that 
the poorer class of freemen was thrown al- 
most entirely out of eraplojrment. Tliis state 
of things was one of the chief arguments used 
by Licinius and the Oracchi for limiting the 
quantity of public land which a person might 
possess. In Sicily, which supplied Roirne 
with so great a quantity of com, the number 
oif agricultural slaves was immense : the op- 
pressions to which they were exposed drove 
them twice to <^n rebellion, and their num- 
bers enabled them to defy for a time the Ro- 
man power. The first of these servile wars 
begaain b. c. 134 &nd ended in b. o. 132, and 
the second commenced in b. o. 102, and last- 
ed almost four years. 

Long, however, after it had become the cus- 
tom to employ large gangs of slaves in the cul- 
tivation of the land, the number of those who 
served as nersonal attendants still continued 
to be small. Persons in good circumstances 
seem usually to have had one onlv to wait 
upon them, who was generally called by the 
name of his master with the wordpor (that is, 
p^er) affixed to it, as Cstpor, Luieipw^ Mareipor, 
PMpoTf QmnHpoTf &c. But during the lat- 
t«r tiBiM of the rapoblic and UBdmr the empire 



the number of domestic slaves greatly in- 
creased, and in every fEmiily of importance 
there were separate slaves to attend to all the 
necessities of domestic life. It was consid- 
ered a reproach to a man not to keep a con- 
siderable number of slaves. The first question 
asked respecting a person's fortune was Quot 
pasdt $4rvoa, " How many slaves does he keep ?" 
Ten slaves seem to have been the lowest 
number which a person could keep in the age 
of Augustus, with a proper regard to respecta- 
bility in society. The inunense number of 
prisoners taken in the constant wars of the re- 
pubUc, and the increase of wealth and luxury, 
augmented the number of slaves to a prodi- 
gious extent A. freedman under Augustus, 
who had lost^ much property in the civil 
wars, left at his death as many as 4,1 16. Two 
hundred was no uncommon number for one 
person to keep. The mechanical arts, which 
were formerly in the hands of the clients, were 
now entirely exercised by slaves : a natural 
growth of things, for where slaves perform 
certain duties or practise certain arts, such 
duties or arts will be thoofht degrading to a 
freenian. It must not be forgotten, that the 
games of the amphitheatre required an im- 
mense number of slaves trained for the pur- 
pose. [Oladiatorbs.] Like the slaves in 
Sicily, the gladiators in Italv rose in b. c. 73 
agunst their oppressors, ana under the able 
generalship ojf Spartacus, defeated a Roman 
consular army, and were not subdued till 
b. c. 71, when 60,000 of them are said to have 
fallen in battle. 

A slave could not contract a marriage. His 
cohabitation with a woman was cmttubemium; 
and no legal relation between him and his 
children was recognised. 

A slave could have no property. He was 
not incapable of acquiring property, but his 
acquisitions belonged to his master. 

Slaves were not only employed in the usual 
domestic offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for tiieir masters 
in the management of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of in- 
dustry. It may easily be conceived that, under 
these circumstances, especially as they were 
often entrusted with property to a large 
amount, there must have arisen a practice of 
allowing the slave to consider part of his gains 
as lus own ; this was his PecuUmny a term also 
applicable to such acquisitions of a filiusfamil- 
ias as his father allowed him to consider as 
his own. [Patma Potbstas.] According to 
strict law> the peeuthtm was the property of the 
master, but according to usage, it was consid- 
ered to be the prooerty^ of the slave. Some- 
timM it was agreed between maf'ar and siftve. 
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that the slave ahoold |>urcha8e hk freedom 
with his peculium when it amounted to a cer- 
tain sum. 

A runaway slave (fvgittvu$) could not law- 
fully b* received or harboured. The master 
was entitled to pursue him wherever he 
pleased ; and it was the dutjr of all authorities 
to give him tdd in recovering the slave. It 
was the object of various laws to cheijck the 
nmning away of slaves in every way, and ac- 
cordingly a runaway slave could not legdly 
bean<3neetofsale. A class of persons called 
FugUmarii made it their business t6 recover 
runaway slaves. 

A person was a slave either jure gentium or 
mre civili. UndferJthe republic, the chief sup- 
ply of slaves arose from prisoners taken in 
war, who were sold by the quaestors With a 
crowaon their heads («i6coroii«t»«njrc,t»e»uiCT'«), 
and usually on the spot where they were 
taken, as the care of a large number of cap- 
tives was inconvenient. Consequently slave- 
dealers usually accompanied an army, and fre- 
quently after a great battle had been gained 
many thousands were sold at once, when the 
slave-dealers obtained them for a mere nothing. 
The slave trade was also carried on to a great 
extent, and after the fall of Corinth and Car- 
thage, Delos was the chief mart for this traffic. 
When the Cilician pirates had possession of 
thfr Mediterranean as many as 10,000 slaves 
are said to have been imported and sold there 
in one day. AJarge number came from Thrace 
and the countries in the north of Europe, 
but the chief supply was from Africa, and 
more especially Asia, whence we frequently 
read of Phrygians, Lycians, Cappadocians, 
&c. as slaves. The trade of slave-dealers 
{mangwe*) was considered disreputable ; but 
it was very lucrative, and great fortunes were 
frequently realised from it. 

Slaves were usually sold by auction at 
Rome. They were placed either on a raised 
stone (hence de lapide emtui)^ or a raised plat- 
form {catasta), so that every one might see and 
handle them, even if they did not. wish to pur- 
chase them. Purchasers usually took care 
to have them stripped naked, for slave-dealers 
had recourse to as many tricks to conceal 
personal defects as the horse-jockeys of mtni- 
em times : sometimes purchasers called in the 
advice of medical men. Newly imported 
slaves had their feet whitened with chalk, and 
those that came from the East had their ears 
bored, which we know was a sign of slavery 
among many eastern nations. The slave- 
market, like all other markets, was under the 
jurisdiction of the aediles, who made many 
regulations by edicts respecting the sale of 
■laves. The character of the slave was set 



forth in a scroll (tihdus) hanging around his 
neck, which was a warranty to the purchaser: 
the vender was bound to announce fairly aL 
his defects, and if he gave a false account had 
to take him back within six months from the 
time of his sale, or make up to the purchaser 
what the latter had lost through obtaining an 
infsrior kind of slave to what had been war- 
ranted. The chief points which the vender 
had to warrant, was the health of the slave^ 
especially freedom from epilepsy, and that he 
had not a tendency to thievery, running away, 
or committing suicide. Slaves sold without 
any warranty wo^ at the time of sale a cap 
(jnleua) upon their head. Slaves newly im- 
ported were genelcallv preferred for common 
work : those who had served long were con- 
sidered artful (veteratores) ; and the pertness 
and impudence of those bom in their master's 
house, called vemae, were proverbial. 
. The value of slaves depended of course upon 
their.qualifications ; but under the empire the 
increase of luxury and the corruption of morals 
led purchasers to pay immense sums for b^u- 
tifui slaves, or such as mmistered to the ca- 
price or wnim of the purchaser. Eunuchs 
always fetched a very high price, and Martial 
spei&s of beautiful boys who sold for as much 
a8l00,0Q0or20Q,000 sesterces each(885<.8«.4d. 
and 17702. 16«. Sd.). Slaves who possessed 
a knowledge of any. art whiclr might bring 
in profit to their owners, also sold for a large 
sum. Thus literary men and, doctors fre- 

guentlv fetched a high price, and also slaves 
tted lor the stage. 

Slaves were divided into many various 
classes: the first division was into public or 
private, - The- former belonged to the state 
and public bodies, and their condition was 
preferable to that of the common slaves. 
They were less liable to be sold, and under 
less control than ordinary slaves : they also 
possessed the privilege of the testament! 
foctio to the amount of one half of their 
property, which shows that they were re* 

f aided in a different light from other slaves. 
*ublic slaves were employed to take care of 
the public buildings, and to attend upon 
magistrates and priests. 

A body of slaves belonging to one person 
was called /ofnt/m, but two were. not consid- 
ered sufficient to constitute a famiUa. Pri- 
vate slaves were divided into urban (familut 
wbana) and ru^c {famiUa rusHca) ; but the 
name of urban was pyen to those slaves who 
served in the villa or country residence as 
well as in the town house ; so that the words 
urban and rustic rather characterized the 
nature of their occupations than the place 
where they served. Slaves were also ar 
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ranged in certain classes, which held a higher 
or a lower rank according to the nature of 
• their occupation. These classes are, ordi- 
ndrii, vulgartM, and itueUastmL 

Ordmarii seems to have been those slaves 
who had the superintendence of certain parts 
of the housekeeping. They were always 
chosen from those who had the confidence of 
^eir master, and they generally had certain 
slaves under them. To this class the actore*, 
procwratoresy and dispetuatitre* belong, who 
occur in the familia rustica as well as the 
familia urbana, but in the former ire almost 
the same as the vUUd. Thev were stewerds 
or baUifis. To the same class also belong 
the slaves who had the charge of the different 
stores, and who correspond to our house- 
keepers and butlers : they are called ceUariij 
promt, condi, procureUore* peniy &;c. 

Vidgarea included the great bo^y of slaves 
in a house who had to attend to any particu- 
lar duty in the house, imd to minister to the 
domestic wants of their master. As there 
were distinct slaves or a distinct slave for 
almost every department of household econ- 
omj[, as bakers {pistore*), cooks {coqm\ con- 
fectioners {dvidaiii), picklers {»(dmentarn\ 
■dc. it is unnecessary to mention these more 
particularly. This class also included the 
porters (Mttont), the bed-chamber slaves (ci«r 
6tet</ant), the litter-bearers (/ecticartt), and all 
personal attendants of any kind. 

Mediaatini, the name given to slaves used 
for any commoQ purpose, and was chiefly ap- 
plied to certain slaves belonging to the familia 
rusiica. 

The treatment of slaves of course varied 
greatly, according to the disposition of their 
masters, but they were upon tile whole, as has 
been already remarked, treated with greater 
severity ana cruelty than among the Atheni- 
ans. Originally the master could use the 
slave as he pleased : under the republic the 
law does not seem to have protected the per- 
son or life of the slave at all, but the cruelty 
of masters was to some extent restrained 
under the empire by various enactments. In 
early times, when the number of slaves was 
small, they were treated with more indul- 

SencOj and more like members of the family : 
iiey joined their masters in offering up 
prayers and thanksgivings to the gods, and 
partook of their meals in common with their 
masters, though not at the same table with 
them, but upon benches {»ub*elUa) placed at 
the foot of the lectus. But with the increase 
of numbers and of luxury among masters, 
the ancient simplicity of manners was chang- 
ed : a certain quantity of food was allow^ 
them (dimcntum or aementum)^ which was 
B b2 



granted them either monthly {mtfuttimm), or 
daily (diarium). Their chief food was the 
com, called /ar, of which either four or five 
modii were granted them a month, or one 
Roman jKHind (libra) a day. They also ob- 
tained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato al- 
lowed his slaves a seztarius of oil a month 
and a modius of salt a year. They also got a 
small quantity of wine, with an additional al- 
lowance on the Saturnalia and Compitalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. 
Butcher's meat seems to have been hardly 
ever given them. 

Under the republic they were not allowed 
to serve in the army, though after the battle 
of Cannae, when the^state was in imtninent 
danger, 8000 slaves were purchased by the 
state for the army, and subsequently manu- 
mitted on account of their bravery. 

The offences of slaves were punished with 
severity, and freouently with the utmost bar- 
barity. One of the mildest punishments was 
the removal from the familia urbana to the 
rustica, where they were obliged to work in 
chains or fetters. They were frequently 
beaten with sticks or scourged with the whip. 

Runaway slaves (/tfgtVtvt) and thieves (fures) 
were branded on the forehead with a mark 
(^stigma), whence they are said to be notati or 
nucriptL Slaves were also punished by being 
hung up by their hands with weights sus- 
pended to ueir feet, or by being set to work 
m the Er^stulum or Pistrinum. [Ergast- 
ULUM.] The carrying of the furca was a 
very cOnunon mod^^qf punishment. [Furca.] 
The toilet of the Roman Jadies was a dread- 
ful ordeal td the female slaves, who were 
often barbarously punished by their mistresses 
for the slightest mistake in the arrangement 
of the hair or a part of the dress. 

Masters might work their slaves as many 
hours in the day as they pleased, but they 
usually allowed them houdays on the public 
festivals. At the festival of Satumus in par- 
ticular, special indulgences were granted to 
all slaves, of which an account is given under 
Saturnalia. 

There was no distinctive dress for slaves. 
It was once proposed in the senate to give 
slaves a distmctive costume, but it was re- 
jected* since it was considered dangerous to 
show tlftm their nufnber. Male slaves were 
not allowed to wear the toga or bulla, nor 
females the stola, but otherwise they were 
dressed nearly in the same way as poor peo- 
ple, in tlothes of a dark colour {piuiati) and 
slippers (^crtpidae). 

l^e rights of^ burial, however, were not 
denied to shives, for, as the Romans regarded 
slavery at an institution of society, deaui was 



SN SESTERTIUS. 

eoDMdsred to pat an and to the ^tiatinetion 
between slaTes and freemeiL Slavea were 
aometimes eTen buried with their mastera, 
and we find funeral inaoriptiont addreaaed to 
the Dii Manea of alavea {Dk Manilmt), 

SESCUNX. [Aa.] 

SESTE'RTIUS, a Roman coiiu which 
properly belonged to the ailver coinage, in 
which It waa ooe>fouTth of the dfluariua, and 
therefore equal to Si aaaea. Hence the 
name, which ia an abbreviation of cmmc yrthu 
(9C. nMimmut), the Roman moda of ezpreaaing 
2^. The word nummus ia oiten found ex* 
preaaed with 909ttrtnut, and often it atanda 
nlone, meaning Mitennu. 

' Hence the aymbol H S or 1 1 S, which ia 
need to deaLainato the aeatertiua. It atanda 
either for L £ S {JUhm Likrm tt fiSmi»X or for 
IIS, the two Fa merely forming the numeral 
two (ac. «M<a or Ubna), and the whole being 
in either caae equivalent to dutpomdinu et xamic. 

When the aa waa reduced to half an ounce, 
and thtf number of aaaea in the denariua waa 
made aixteen inatead of ten [Aa, DiNABiua], 
the aeatortiua waa atill I of the denariua, and 
therefore contained no longer 2^, but 4 aaaea. 
The old reckoning of 10 aaaea to the denanua 
waa kept, however, in paying the troM^. 
After thia change the aeatertiua waa ooiiMd 
in braai aa well aa in ailver } the metal uaed 
for it waa that called mnchalmm, which was 
much finer than the common att, of which 
the aaaea were made. 

The anm of 1000 aeaitrtu waa called mtter- 
tmm, Thia waa alao denoted by the aymbol 
H S, the obvioua explanation of which ia 
** 1 1 S m millia)." The atatertium waa al- 
waya a sum of money, never a com ; the com 
uaed in the payment of large auma waa tiie 
denarius. 

According to the value we have aaaigned 
to the DsHARitJa, up to the time of Augustus, 
we have 

the aeatortiua as 
theaeatortiumz^S 17 
after the reign of Augustus 

tbeseatertiua=0 
the aeatortium » 7 16 
The aeatertiua waa the denomination of 
money almost alwaya used in reckoning con- 
aiderable amounta. There are a veiy few ex- 
amples of the uae of the denarius for this pur- 
{>ose. The mode of reckohing was as fc^- 
ows ;— 

Seaterthu » aatertau numwuu s=. nummw. 
Sums below lOOO testertii were expressed by 
the numeral adjectivea joined with either of 
these forms. 
"Hie aum of 1000 aeatertiia 



1 

1 3-5 
3 



SEXTARIUS. 
(for 



(for numnMntm)^ M HattrtU nummi 
=M aeatertnim immmwm=^aeatertimm, Theae 
forms are used with the numeral adjectives be- 
low 1000 ; sometimes miOia is used iiistetd of 
aaaieriU : aometimea both worda are omitted : 
aometimea mumanm or aaaurinm ia added. 
For example, 000,000 aestortii»«, 



For auma of a thousand aeaUrtia (l«. a mil- 
lion arsteftn) and upwards, the numeral ad- 
verbs in tes (daeiea, yndedaa, meiea, <(«.) are 
uaed, with which the worda canimut millim (a 
hondredthouaand) moat be understood. With 
these adverbs the neuter singular Msicrcnan is 
joined in the case required by the oonatrvo- 
tkm. Thus, daciea maUrtmm^dteim cwlnns 
mUUa aeatertimm^itan iimaa a kamdrad thouaami 
«M(inu=r 1^000,000 sestertii s=: 1000 aaaunia 
mUliaa H Bsxwulkea eatUma vuUia aaatarHumsm 
a thousand tinea one hnndred thousand ses- 
tertiirs 100,000,000 sMtenits 100,000 amtertut. 

When the numbers are written in cypher, 
it ia often difficult to know whether aaat^tH 
or MtKrfia are meant A distinction is some- 
times made by a line placed over the numeral 
when aaaiartia am intended, or in other words, 
when the numeral ia an adverb in tea. Thus 
HS . M. C. =erllOg sestertii, but 
HS. M.C.=sHS miUies centiea 
^=110,000 sestertia =ai 
110,000,000 sestertii^ 

Seaterca is sometimes used as an EogUsh 
word. If so, it ought to be used only as the 
translation of aaatertitut never of aeatartium, 

SEVIR. [Eqoitbs, p. 140.] 

SEX SUFTRA'GIA. [Equitbs. p. 137.] 

SEXTANS. [As.]" 

SEXTA'RIUS, a Roman dry and liquid 
measure. It waa one-sixth of the congius, 
and l^nce its name. It was divided, in the 
same manner as the As, into parts named tm- 
eta, aestana, qtiadrana, triena^ quinevna.aemiaaia, 
<fc. The uncia, or twelfth part of the sexta- 
rius, was the Ctathus ; its aextana was there- 
fore two cyathi, its qmdrana three, its tjriena 
four, its qumcuM five, ^. 
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SIBYLUNI. 

The preceding table exhibits the principal 
Roman liqnid n^easures, with their contents 
in the English imperial measure. The dry 
measures, which are nearly the same, are 
given under Modius. 

SHIELDS. [Clipeus ; Pabma ; Pklta ; 
Scutum.] 

SHIPS. [Navis.] 

SHOES. TCalcbus.] 

SlBYLLl^I LIBRI. These books are 
said to have been obtained in the reign of Tar- 
^uinius Priscus, or according to other accounts 
in that of Tarquinius Superbus, when a Sibyl 
{^ifivXXa)t or prophetic woman, presented 
herself before the kin^, and offered nine books 
for sale. Upon the kmg refusing to purchase 
them, she went and burnt three, and then re- 
turned and demanded the same price for the 
remaining six as she had done for the nine. 
The king again refused to purchase them, 
whereupon she burnt three more, and demand- 
ed the same sum for the remaining three as 
she had done at first for the nine : the king's 
curiosity now became excited, so that he pur- 
chased the books, and then the Sib^l van- 
ished. These books were probably written in 
Greek, as the later ones undoubtedly were. 
They were kept in a stone chest under ground 
in the temple of Ju|)iter Capitolinus, under 
the custody of certain officers, at first only 
two in number, but afterwards increased suc- 
cessively to ten and fifteen, of whom an ac- 
count is given under Dbcbmtibi. The pub- 
lic were not allowed to inspect the books, and 
the/ were only consulted by the officers, who 
ha<f the charge of them, at the special com- 
mand of the ^nate. They were not consult- 
ed, as the Greek oracles were, for the purpose 
of getting Irght concerning future events ; but 
to learn what worship was required by the 
gods, when they had manifested their wrath 
by national calamities or prodigies. Acccor- 
dingly we find that the instruction they give 
is in the same spirit; prescribing what honour 
was to be paid to the deities already recog- 
nized, or what new ones were to be imported 
from abroad. 

When the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
burnt in b. c. 82, the Sibylline books perished 
in ^e fire ; and in order to restore them, am- 
bassadors were sent to various towns in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, to make fresh col- 
lections, which on the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple were deposited in the same place that the 
former had occupied. 

The Sibylline Dooks were also called Fata 
Sibyllmoj and Libri FataUt. Along with the 
Sibylline books were preserved, under the 
guard of the same officers, the books of the 
two prophetic brothers, the Marcii* the Etras- 



SIGNA. 2d5 

can prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and those 
of Albuna or Albunea of Tibur. Those of the 
Marcii, which had not been placed there at 
the time of the battle of Cannae, were written 
in Laiin. 

SrCA, dim. SICILA, whence the English 
sickle, a curved dagger, adapted by its form to 
be concealed under the clothes, and therefore 
carried by robbers atid murderers. Siea ojay 
be translated a tcimitar^ to distinguish it from 
Puoio, which denoted a dagger of the com- 
mon kind. Sieariutt though properly meaning 
one who murdered with me sica, was applied 
to murderers in general Hence the forms de 
$icari%* and inter »icario9 were used in the crim- 
inal courts in reference to murder. Thus^u- 
dicium inttr tieariott ** B trial for murder ;'' de- 
fmdere int§r siearioSf **to defend against a 
charge of murder.'* . 

SIGILLA'RIA. [Satubnalia.] 

SIGNA MIUTA'Rf A {atifiela, mtfiaiai), 
military ensigns or standards. The most an- 
cient standara employed by the Romans is 
said to have been a handful of straw fixed to 
the top of a spear or pole. Hence the com- 
pany of soldiers belonging to it was called 
Maniptdua, The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the figures of animals, viz. 
the eagle, the Wolf, the minotaur, the horse, 
and the boar. These appear to have corres- 
ponded to the five divisions of the Roman ar- 
my as shown on p. 146. The eagle (aquUa) 
was carried by the aquUtfer in the midst of the 
hattati, and we may suppose the w(df to have 
been carried among the principef, and so on. 
In the second consulship of Marius, b. c. 104, 
the four quadrupeds were entirely laid aside 
as standards, the eagle being alone retained. 
It was made of silver or bronze, and with ex- 
panded wings, but was probably of a small 
size, since a standard-bearer {signifer) under 
Julius Caesar is said in circumstances of dan- 
ger to have wrenched the eagle from iti^ staff, 
and concealed it in the folds of his girdle. 

Under the later emperors the eagle was car- 
ried, as it had been lor many centuries, with 
the legion, a lesion being on that account 
sometimes called a^la, and at the same time 
each cohort had for its own ensign the serpent 
or dragon {dracot dpdKuv), which was woven 
on a square piece of cloth, elevated on a gilt 
staff, to which a cross-bar was adapted for the 
purpose, and carried by the draeonari^a. 

Another figure used in the standards was a 
ball {pila)j supposed to have been emblematic 
of the dominion of Rome over the world : and 
for the same reason a bronze figure of Victonr 
was sometimes fixed at the top of the staff. 
(See the woodcut.) Under the eagle or other 
emblem was often placed a head ol the reign- 
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ing emperor, which was to the anny the ob- 
ject ol idolatrous adoration. 

The minor divisions of a cohort, called 
centurietf had also each an ensign, inscribed 
with the number both of the cohort afid of 
the century. By this provision every soldier 
was enabled with the greatest ease to take 
his place. 

The standard of the cavalry, properly called 



SIPARIUM. 

vexUlum, was a square piece of cloth expand- 
ed upon a cross in the manner alreatj^ in- 
dicated, and perhaps surmounted by some 
figure. 

The first cut represents Trajan gvimg a 
king to the Parthians: seven standards are 
held by the soldiers. The second, containing 
five standards, represents the performance of 
the sacrifice called smvetautUia. 




8|gM KUterit, MilitaqrStuidaidi. 



The imperial standard from the time of 
Constantine was called labarum; on it a fig- 
ure or emblem of Christ was woven in gold 
upon purple cloth, and this was substituted 
for the head of the emperor. 

Since the movements of a body of troops 
and of every portion of it were regulated by 
the standards, all the evolutions, acts, and 
incidents of the Roman army were expressed 



bjr phrases derived from this circumstance. 
Thus ngna mfenre meant to advance, V'frr^ 
to retreat, and converfere to face about ; efferre, 



or caatri* veUere, to march out of the camp ; 
ad •igna convenire, to re-assemble. Notwith- 
standing some obscurity in the use of terms, 
it appears that, whilst the standard of the le- 
gion was properly called ofjuila, those of the 
cojjorts were in a special sense of the term 
f»rl v***^' their bearers being ngniTen, and 
that those of the manipuli or smaller divisions 



of the cohort were denominated vesnUa^ their 
bearers being vexiUarii. 

In time of peace the standards were kept 
intheAjsRARiUM, under the care of the Quaes- 
tor. 

SILICE'RNIUM. [FuNUS, p. 163.] 

SILK. [Sericum.] 

SILVER. FArgentum.] 

SIPA'RIUM, a piece of tapestry stretched 
on a frame, which rose before the stage of 
the theatre, and consequently answered the 
purpose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary to our practice, it was depressed 
when the play began, so as to go below the 
level of the stage {aulaea premuntur)^ and was 
raised again when the performance was con- 
cluded (tollunttar). It appears that human 
figures vrcre represented upon it, whose feet 
seemed to rest upon the stage when this . 
I screen was drawn up. These figures were 



srruLA. 

sometimei those of Britons woven in the can- 
Tass, and raising their arms in the attitude of 
lifting up a purple curtain, so as to be intro- 
duced in the same manner as Atlantes, Per- 
sae, and Caryatides. [Caryatides.] 

In a more general sense, siparium denoted 
anv piece of cloth or canvass stretched upon 
a irame. 

SISTRUM {<jei(TTpov)t a mystical instru- 
ment of music, used by the ancient Egyptians 
in. their ceremonies, and especially in the 
worship of Isis. It was held in the right hand 
(see cut), and shaken, from which circum- 
stance it derived its name. 
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' The introduction of the worship of Isis into 
Italy shortly before the commencement of the 
Christian aera made the Romans familiar with 
this instrument. 

SITELLA. [SiTULA.] 

SITOPHY'LACES ((Ttro#Xa«f), a board 
of officers, chosen by lot, at Athens. They 
were at first three, afterwards increased to 
fifteen, of whom ten were for the city, five 
for the Peiraeeus. Their business was partly 
to watch the arrival of the com ships, take 
account of the. quantity imported, and see 
that the import laws were duly observed; 
partly to watch the sales of corn in the mar- 
ket, and take care that the prices were fair 
and reasonable, and none but legal weights 
and measures used by the factors ; in which 
respect their duties were much the same as 
those of the Agoranomi and Metronomi with 
regard to other saleable articles. 

SI'TULA, dim. SITELLA {v6pla\ was 
probably a bucket or pail for drawing and 
carrying water, but was more usually applied 



to the vessel from which lots were drawn. 
The diminutive »iUiUay however, was more 
commonly used in this signification. It ap- 
pears that the vessel was filled with water 
(as' among the Greeks, whence the word 
if6pla)t and that the lots (sortes) were made of 
wood ; and as, though increasing in size be- 
low, it had a narrow neck, only one lot could 
come to the top of the water at the same 
time, when it was shaken. The vessel used 
for drawing lots was also called vma or area 
as well as Sittda or Sitella. 

It is important to understand the difference 
in meaning, between Sitella and Cista, in 
their use in the comitia and courts of justice, 
since they have been frequently confounded. 
The Sitella was the urn, from which the 
names of the tribes or centuries were drawn 
out by lot, so that each might have its proper 
place in voting, and the C»to was the ballot- 
box into which the tabellae were cast in vot* 
in^. The Cista seems to have been nuide of 
wicker or similar work. 



Cista. SiteUa. 

SLAVES. [Sbbvus.] 
SUNG, SLINGERS. [Funda.] 
SOCCaS. dim, SO'CCULUS, was nearly 
if not altogether equivalent in meaning to 
Crbpida, and denoted a slipper or low shoe, 
which did not fit closely, and was not fasten- 
ed by any tie. 

The SoccuB was worn by comic actors, 
ai^ was in this respect opposed to the Co- 




Socci, 41ipp«n„ worn b/ • Mimu or BaQMO. 
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TfnrBNUB. The precedmc out rapresents a 
buffoon [MiMUs], who ia dancing in slippers. 

SO'CIl (avfifiaxot). In the early times, 
when Rome fonned equal alliances with any 
of the surrounding nations, these nations 
were called SociL After the dissolution of 
the Latin league, when the name Latini, or 
yomen Latimtm, was artificially applied to a 
great number of Italians, only a few of whom • 
were real inhabitanu of the old Latin towna, 
and the majority of whom had been made 
Latins by the will and the law of Rome, 
there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the expres- 
sion S0eu Nemun Latinum is one of the old 
asyndeta, instead of S«cu ti NmiuH LtUimun, 
The Italian allies again must be distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, for the roost part, of soch nations as 
hlkl either been conquered by the Romans, or 
had come under their dominion through other 
circumstances. When such nations formed 
an alliance with Rome, they generally re- 
tained their own laws ; or if they were not 
allowed this privilege at first, they usually 
obtained it subsequently. The condition of 
the Italian allies varied, and many depended 
upon the manner in which they had come 
under the Roman dominion; but in reality 
they were always dependent upon Rome. 

The following are the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii had to perform to- 
wards Rome : they had to send subsidies in 
troops, money, com, ships, and other things, 
whenever Rome demanded them. The num- 
ber ef troops requisite for completing or 
increasing the Roman armies was decr^ 
every year by the senate, and the consuls 
fixed the amount Which each allied nation 
had to send, in proportion to ito population 
capable of bearing arms, of which eacn nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, called 
formulae. The consul also appointed the 
place and time at which the troops of the 
socii, each part under its own leader, had to 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a consular army was usually 
equal in numbers to that of the Romans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times the num- 
ber of the Romans : but these numerical pro- 
portions were not always observed. The 
consuls appointed twelve praefects as com- 
manders ot the socii, and their power an- 
swered to that x>f the twelve military'tribunes 
in the consular legions. These praefects, 
who were probably taken from the allies 
themsdlves, -and not from the Romans, se- 
lected a third of the cavalry, and a fifth of the 
infantry of the socii, who formed a select de- 
tachnMQi icHT extnordiaary oaiea, and who 



were called tiie ««<r«ardmmL The remaoi- 
iog body of the socii was then divided into 
two parts, called the right and the left winf . 
The infantry of the wings was, as usual, di- 
vided into cohorts, and the cavalry into 
turmae. In some cases also legions were 
forpied of the sociL Pay and clothing were 
given to the allied troops by the states or 
towns to which they belonged, and which 
appointed quaestors or paymasters for this 
purpose : but Rome furnished them with pro- 
visions at the expense of the republic ; the 
infkntry received the same as the Roman in- 
fantry, but the cavalry only received, two- 
thirds of what was given to the Roman cav- 
alry. In the distribution of the spoil and of 
conquered lands they frequently received the 
same share as the Romans. They were 
never allowed to take up arms of their own 
accord, and disputes among them were set- 
tled by the senate. Notwithstanding all 
this, the socii fell gradually under the aibitra- 
rv rule of the senate and the magistrates of 
Rome ; and after the year b. c. 173, it even 
became customary for magistrates, wh«ii they 
travelled through Italy, to demand of the au- 
thorities of allied towns to pay homage to 
them, to provi(Je them with a residence, and 
to furnish them with beasts of burden when 
they continued their journey. The only 
wajr for the allies to obtain any protection 
against such arbitrary proceedings, was to 
enter into a kind of clientela with some influ- 
ential and powerful Roman, Socii who re- 
volted against Rome- were frequently punish- 
ed with the loss of their freedom, or of the 
honour of serving in the Roman armies. Such 
punishments however varied nceording tQ cir- 
eumstancee. 

After the civitas had been granted to all the 
Italians by the Lex Julia de Civ^te (a. g. 
90), the relation of the Italian socii to Rome 
ceased. But Rome had long before this event 
applied the name Socii to foreign nations also 
which were allied with Rome, though the 
meaning of the woid in this case diflered from 
that of the Soeii Italici. There were two 
principal kinds of dliances with foreign na- 
tions ; 1. foedtu aequtmt such as might be 
concluded either after a war in which neither 
party had gained a decisive victory, or with a 
nation with which Rome had never been at 
war ; 2. n/oedus tn^uum, when a foreign na- 
tion conquered by the Romans was obliged to 
form the alliance on any terms proposed by 
the conquerors. In the latter case the foreign 
nation was to some extent subject to Rome, 
and obli^^ed to comply with anything that 
Rome might demana. But all foreign socii, 
whether they had an equal or unequal aUi 
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•Ace, were obliged to send subsidies in troops 
when Rome demanded them; these troops, 
however, did not, like those .of the Itahan 
socii, serve in the line, but were employed as 
light armed soldiers, and were called miiita 
muxiliaret, amanUarn, muxiliat or scmietimes awe- 
Uia externa. Towards the end of the repub- 
lic all the Roman allies, whether they were 
nations or kings, sank down to the condition 
of mere subjects or vassals of Rome, whose 
freedom and independence consisted in no- 
thing but 4i name. [Compare Fovderatab 

ClVITATBS.] V 

SODALI'TIUM. [Ambitus.] 

SOLA'RIUM. [HoEOLooxuM.] 

SOLDIERS. [ExEECiTUs.] 

SO'LEA was the simplest kind of sandal 
[Sanoalium], consisting of a sole with little 
more to fasten it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

SO'LIDUS. [AURUM.] 

SOLITAURI'LIA. rSACiinoiuM, p. 2T7 ; 
LusTBATio, p. 206; and wood-cut <mi p. 296. 

SOPHRONISTAE. [Gymnasium.] 

SORTES, lots. It was a frequent prac- 
tice amonj? the Italian nations to endeavour 
to ascertain a knowledge of future events by 
drawing lots (sortes) : in many of the ancient 
Italian temples the will of the gods was con- 
sulted in this way, as at Praeneste, Caere, &c. 

These sortes or lots were usually little 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
materials, and were coramotily thrown into a 
sitolla or urn filled with water, as is explain- 
ed under Situla. The lots were sometimes 
thrown like dice. The name of sortes was 
in fact giVen to anything used to determine 
chances, and was also aM>lied to any verbal 
response of an oracle. Various things were 
written upon the lots aecording to circum- 
stances, as for instance, the namea of the 
persons using them, &c. : it seems to have 
been a favourite practice in later times to 
write the verses of illustrious poete upon lit- 
tle tablets, and to draw them out of the urn 
like other lots, the verse* which a person 
thus obtained being supposed to be applica- 
ble to him. 

SPEAR. [Hasta.] 

SPECULA'RU. [DoMUs, p. 127.] 

SPECULA'TeRES, or EXPLORATO'- 
RES, were scouts or spies sent befiure an 
army, to reconnoitre the ground and observe 
the movements of the enemy. 

Under the emperors there was a body of 
troopa called Speculatores, who formed part 
of the praetorian cohorts, and had the espe- 
cial care of the emperor's person. 

SPE'CULUM {Kdronrpov, icoirrpav, Ivo- 
irtpovX a minor, a looking-glass. 
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The looking-glasses of the ancients were 
usually made of metal, at first of a composi- 
tion of tin and copper, but afterwards more 
frequently o^ silver. 

The ancients seem to haVe'^ had glass mir- 
rors also like ours, consisting of a glass plate 
covered at the back with a thin leaf of metaL 
They were manufactured as early as the time 
of Pliny at the celebrated glass-houses at Si- 
don, but they must have b^n inferior to those 
of metal, since they never came into general 
use, and are never mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters among costly pieces of furniture, where* 
as metal mirrors frequently are. 

Looking-glasses^were generally small, and 
such as could be carried in the hand. Instead 
of their being fixed so as to be hung against 
the wall or to stand upon the table or floor, 
they were generally held by female slaves 
before their mistresses when dressing. The 
general form of looking-glasses is shovm in 
the following wood-cut. 




SPrCULUM. [Hasta.] 

SPINDLE. [Fusus.] 

SPIRA (aireipa), the base of a co]umn. In 
the Tuscan ana the Roman Doric the base 
consisted of a single torus, sometimes sur- 
mounted by an astragal In the Ionic and 
Attic it commonly consisted of two tori^ di- 
vided by a scotia, and in the Corinthian of two 
tori divided by two scotife. The upper torus 
was often fluted, and surmounted by an astra- 
gal, as in the left-hand figure of the following 
wood-cut» which shows the form of the base 
in the Ionic or Attic temple of Panops on the 
lUssus. The right-hand figure in the same 
woodrcut shqwatl^e corresponding part in tha 
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temple of Minerrti Polias at Athens. In this 
the upper tonu is wrought with a platted or- 
nament, perhaps designed to represent a rope 
or cable. 




Spirae, Buee orcolomoi. 

SPO'LIA. Four words are commonly em- 
ployed to denote booty taken in war, Praeda^ 
MamAiae^ Exuviae^ Spolia. Of these, Praeda 
bears the moet comprehensive meaning, being 
used for plunder of every description. jlf<iint<- 
biae would seem strictly to signifv that por- 
tion of the spoil which fell to the share or the 
commander-m-chief, the proceeds of which 
were frequently applied to the erection of 
some pubuc building. Exuviae indicates any 
^ing stripped from the person of a foe, while 
apolia, properly speaking, ought to be con- 
fined to armour and weapons, although both 
words are applied loosely to trophies, such 
as chariots, standards, beaks of ships, and the 
like, which might be preserved and displayed. 
Spoils collected on the battle-field after an 
engagement, or found, in a captured town, 
were employed to decorate the temples of the 
gods, triumphal arches, porticoes, and other 

E laces of public resort, and sometimes in the 
our of extreme need served to arm the peo- 
ple ; but those which were gained by individ- 
ual prowess were considered the undoubted 
property of the successful combatant, and 
were exhibited in the most conspicuous part 
of his dwelling, being hung up in the atrium, 
suspended from the door-posts, or arranged 
in the vestibulum, with appropriate inscrip- 
tions. They were regarded as peculiarly sa- 
cred, so that even if the house was sola the 
new possessor was not permitted to remove 
them. But while on the one hand it was 
unlawful to remove spoils, so it was forbidden 
to replace or repair them when they had fallen 
down or become decayed through age; the 
object of this regulation being doubtless to 
guard against the frauds of false pretenders. 
C^ all spoils the most important were the 
»9^ optma, a term applied to those only 
which the cpmmander-mrchief of a Roman I 
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army stripped in a field of battle from the 
leader of the foe. Plutarch expressly asserts 
that Roman history up to his own time af- 
forded but three examples of the spoUa opitna. 
The first were said to have been won by Rom- 
ulus from Aero, king of the Gaeninenses, the 
second by Aulus C^elius Cossus from Lar 
Tolumnius, kinv of the Veientes, the third 
by M. Claudius Marcellus from Viridomarns, 
kmg of the Gaesatae. In all these cases^ in 
accordance with the^ original institution, the 
spoils were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 

SPONSA. SPONSUS, SPONSA'LIA. 
[Matkimonium, p, 213.] 

SPO'RTULA. In the days of Roman free- 
dom, clients were in the habit of testifying 
respect for their patron by thronging his atri- 
um at an early hour, and escorting him to 
places of public resort when he went abroad. 
As an acknowledgment of these courtesies, 
some of the. number were usually invited to 
partake of the evening meal. After the ex- 
tinction of liberty, the presence of such guests, 
who had now lost all political importance, 
was soon regarded as an irksome restraint, 
while at the same time many of the noble 
and wealthy were unwilling to sacrifice the 
pompous display of a numerous body of re- 
tainers. Hence the practice was introduced 
under the empire of bestowing on each client 
when he presented himself for his morning 
visit, a certain portion of food as a substitute 
and compensation for the occasional invita 
tion to a regular supper (coena recta), and this 
dole, being carried off in a little basket pro- 
vided for the purpose, received the name of 
sportvla. For the sake of convenience it soon 
became common to give an equivalent in mo- 
ne^, the sum established by general usage 
bemg a hundred qnadrantes. The donation 
in money, however, did not entirely supersede 
the sportula given in kind, for we fina in Ju- 
venal a lively description of a great man's 
vestibule crowded with dependents, each at- 
tended by a slave bearing a portable kitchen 
to receive the viands and Keep them hot while 
they were carried home. Under the empire 
great numbers of the lower orders derived 
their whole sustenance, and the funds for 
ordinary expenditure, exclusively from this 
source, while even the highborn did not scru- 
ple to increase their incomes by taking ad- 
vantage of the ostentatious profusion c^ the 
rich and vain. 

STA'DIUM (6 arddioc and to arddtov), a 
Greek measure of length, and the chief one 
used for itinerary distances. It was equal to 
600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Ro- 
man paces ; and the Roman mile contained 8 
stadia. Hence the stadium contained 606^ 
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fcfi 9 inches English. This standard pre- 
railed throughout Greece, under the name of 
the Olympic stadium, so called because it 
was the exact length of the stadium or foot- 
race course at Olympia, measured between 
the pillars at the two extremities of the course. 
The first use of the measure seems to be con- 
temporaneous with the formation of the sta- 
dium at Olympia when the Olympic games 
vvere revived by Iphitus (b. c. 884 or 828). 
This distance doubled formed the ditivXgCi 
il e Ittkii^ov was 4 stadia, and the doXixog is 
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differently stated at 6, 7» 8, 12, 20, and 24 
stadia. 

A day*8 journey by lanj was reckoned at 
200 or 180 stadia, or for an army 150 stadia. 

The stadium at Olympia was used not only 
for the foot-race, but also for the other con- 
tests which were added to the games from 
time to time [Olympia], except the horse- ' 
races, for which a place was set apart, of a 
similar form with the stadium, but larger: 
this veas called the Hippodrome (/rrTrodoo/zof ). 
The name stadium was also given to all other 
places throughout Greece, wherever games 
were celebrated. 

The stadium was an oblong area terminated 
at one end by a straight line, at the other by 
ff semicircle having the breadth of the sta- 
dium for its base. Round this area were 
ranges of seats rising above one another in 
steps. After the Roman conquest of Greece, 
the form of the stadium was often modified, 
so as to resemble the amphitheatre, by making 
both its ends semicircular, and by surrounding 
it with seats supported by vaulted masonry, 
as in the Roman amphitheatre. The Ephe- 
sian stadium still has such seats round a por- 
tion of it. A restoration of this stadium is^ 
given in the preceding wood-Cut, copied from* 
Krause. 

A is the boundary wall at the aphesis, 77 feet 
deep ; B C the siaes, and D the semicircular 
end, of the same depth as A; FF the area; 
b b pieces of masonry jutting out into the area ; 
ee the entrances ; from o to P*is the length et 
an Olympic stadium. 

STANDARDS, MILITARY. [Signa 
MilitariaJ 

STATER ((rraT^p)f which means simply 
a standard (in this case both of weight and 
more particularly of money), was the name 
of the principal gold coin of Greece, which 
Vvas also called Chrysua ixfwaovc). The sta- 
ter is said to have been first coined in Lydia 
l^ Croesus, and probably did not differ ma- 
terially from the stater which was afterwards 
current in Greece, and which was equal m 
weight to ftoo drachmae, and in value to twenty. 

The Macedonian stater, which was the one 
most in.nse after the time of Philip and his 
son Alexander the Great, was of the value of 
about M 3«. 6<2. 

In calculating the value of the stater in our 
money the ratio of gold to silver must not be 
overlooked. Thus the stater of Alexander, 
which we have valued, according to the pre- 
sent worth of gold, at H. Za. 6<2., passed Un 
twenty dracholliae, which, according to the 
present value of silver, were worth only 
16«..3d. But the former is the true worth ol 
the stater, the difference arising from the 
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greater Talne of silTer in anciMut tiniM than 
now. 

STATIO'NES. rCAST«A, p. 70.] 

STATOR, a public aervant, who attended 
on the Roman magistrates in the promces. 
The Statores seem to have derived their name 
from standing by the aide of the magistrate, 
and thus being at hand to execute all his 
commands ; they appear to have been chiefly 
employed in carrying letters and messagea. 

ST/tuS or STYLUS is in aU probabUity 
the same word with the Greek arv^Ct <^ 
conveys the geoeral idea of an object taper- 
ing like an architectural column. It signi- 
fies, 

1. An iron instrument, resembling a pen- 
cil in size and shape, used for writmg upon 
waxed tableta. At one end it was sharpened 
to a point for scratching the characters upon 
the wax, while the other end, being flat and 
circular, served to render the surface of the 
tableU smooth a^ain, and so to obliterate 
what had been written. Thus, veriert giUum 
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means f «nue, and hence lo correct. The sty- 
las wa« also termed graphiwtt, and the case 
in which it was kept gre^iarium. 

2. A sharp stake or spike placed in pitiaUs 
before an entrenchment, to embarrass the 
progress of an attackiDg_ enemy. 

STIPENDIA'RU. The stipendiariae nr- 
bea of the Roman provinces were so denomi- 
nated, as being subject to the payment of a 
fixed money-tribute, stipmdiwn^ in contradis- 
tinction to the vectigales, who paid a certain 
portion as a tenth or twentieth of the produce 
of their lands, their cattle, or customs. The 
word stipendium was used to signify the tribute 
paid, as it was originally imposed for and after- 
wards appropriated to the purpose of furnish- 
ing the Roman soldiers with pay. The con- 
dition of the urbes stipendiariae is generally 
thought to have been more honourable than 
that of the vectigides, bat the distinction be- 
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tween the two terms was not always observed . 
The word stipendiarius is also appued to a per- 
son who receives a fixed salary or pay, as a 
stipifuUwriut miles. 

STIPJE'NDIUM, a pension or pay, from »«i- 
pan and pendo, because before silver was 
coined at Rome the copper money in use was 
paid by weight and not by tale. According to 
Livy, the practice of giving pay to the Roman 
soldiers was not introduced till b. c. 405, on 
the occasion of the taking of Tariacina or 
Anxur. It is probable, however, that they re- 
ceived pay beiore this time, but since it was 
not paid regularly, its first institution was re- 
ferred to this year. In b. c. 403 a certain 
amount of pay was assigned to the knights 
also, or Equitbs, p. 139. This, however, nad 
reference to the citizens who f ossessed an 
equestrian fortune, but had no horse {equiu 
pubUctis) assigned to them by the state, for it 
nad always been customary for the knights of 
the 18 centuries to receive pay out of the com- 
mon treasury, in the shape of an allowance for 
the purchase of a horse, and a yearly pension 
of 2000 asses for its keep. [Ais Equbstrk , 
Ass HoBDBABiUM.] In the tune of the re- 
public the pay of a legionary soldier amounted 
to two oboii ot Zl asses ; a centurion received 
double, and an eques or horseman triple. Po- 
lybius sUtes, that foot soldiers also received 
inxom every month an allowance (denuruum) 
of § of an Attic medimnus, or about 2 bush- 
els of wheat : the horsemen 7 medimni of bar- 
ley and two of wheat. The infimtry of the 
allies received the same allowance as the Ro- 
man : the horsemen Ij medimni of wheat and 
5 of barley. But there was this difference, 
that the allied forces received their allowances 
as a grataitv ; the Roman soldiers, on the con- 
trary, had deducted from their pay the money 
value of whatever they received, in com, ar- 
mour or clothes. There was indeed a law 
passed bv C. Gracchus, which provided that 
besides their pay the soldiers should receive 
from the treaiaury an allowance for clothes : 
but this law seems either to have been repealed 
or to have fallen into disuse. The pay was 
doubled for the legionaries by Julius Caesar 
before the civil war. He also gave them com 
whenever he had the means, without any re- 
strictions. Under Augustus it appears to have 
been raised to 10 asses a day (three times the 
original sum). It was still further increased 
byDomitian. The praetorian cohorts received 
twice as much as the legionaries. 

STOLA, a female dress worn over the tu- 
nic ; it came as low as the ancles or feet, and 
was fastened round the body by a girdle, leav- 
ing above the breast broad folds. The tunic 
did not reach much below the knee, but the 
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•nential distinction between the tunie and 
ttola seems to have been, that the latter al- 
ways had an itutUa or flounce sewed to the 
bottom and reaching to the instep. Over the 
•tola the palia or pallium was worn [Palli- 
•»u}t as we see in tiie cut annexed. 




_ Stola, Female DreM. 

The stola was the characterislic dress of 
(he Roman matrons, as the toga was of the 
Roman men. Hence the meretrices were not 
allowed to wear it, but only a dark-coloured 
toga ; and accordingfly Horace speaks of the 
msir^na in contradistinction to the lofoio. For 
the same reason, women who had been divorc- 
ed from their husbands on account of adulterv, 
were not allowed to wear the stola, but <»ily 
the toga. 

STOVES. JDoMUs, p. 127.} 

STRATE'GUS(<n-parj?ydf), general. This 
office and title seem to have been more es- 
pecially peculiar to the democratic states of 
ancient Greece : we read of them, for instance, 
at AthensT, Tarentum, Syracuse, Argos, and 
Thurii ; and when the tyrants ot the Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor were deposed by Aris- 
tagoras, he established strategi in their room, 
to act as chief magistrates. 

The strategi at Athens were instituted 
after the remodelling of the constitution by 
Clisthenes, to discharge the duties which had 
in former times been performed either by the 
king or the archon polemarchus. They were 
ten in number, one for each of the ten tribes, 
and chosen by the suffraf^es (x^tpoTovia) of 
the people. Before enterm^ on tneir duties, 
they were required to submit to a docuna<ui, 
or examination of their character ; and no one 
was eligible to the office unless he had legiti- 
mate children, and was possessed of landed 
property in Attica. They were, as their name 
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denotes, entrusted with the command oti mil- 
itary expeditions, with the superintendence 
of all warlike preparations, and with the reg- 
ulation of all matters in any way connected 
with the war department of the state. They 
levied and enlisted the soldiers, either person- 
ally, or with the assistance of the taxiarchs. 
They were entrusted with the collection and 
management of the proper^ taxes (eif^opoO 
raised for the purpose of war ; and also pre- 
sided over the courts of justice in which any 
disputes connected with this subject or the 
trierarchy were decided. They nominated 
from year to year persons to serve as trie- 
rarchs. They had the power of convening ex- 
traordinary assemblies pf the people in cases 
of emergency. But their most important trust 
was the command in war, and it depended 
upon circumstances to how many of the num- 
ber it was given. At Marathon all the ten 
were present, and the chief command came to 
each of them in turn. The archon polemar- 
chus also was there associated with them, 
and according to the ancient custom, his vote 
in a council of war was equal to that of any 
of the generals. Usually, however, three only 
were sent out : one of these (rpiTOfSi ^^^pi) 
was considered as the commander-m-chie( 
but tus colleagues had an equal v<Hce in a 
council of war. 

The military chiefs of the Aetollan and 
Achaean leagues were also called UraUgL 
The Achaean strategi had the power of con- 
vening a general assembly of the league on 
extraordinary occasions. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs give the 
name of straUgi to the praetors. 

STRENA, a present given on a festive day, 
and for the sake of good omen. It was chieny 
applisd to a new year's gift, to a present made 
<m the calends of January, in accordance 
with a senatusconsultum, new year's gifts had 
to be presented to Augustus in the capitol, 
even when he was absent. 

STRIGIL. [Balnkum, p. 49.] 

STRO'PHIUM iraivlay raivCSiov, im& 
6eafioc)t a girdle or belt worn by women 
round the breast and over the inner tunic or 
chemise. It appears to have been usually 
made of leather. 

STUPRUM. f Adulterium.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI, privileged soldiers in the 
time of the empire, who fought under a stand- 
ard by tnemselves, and did not form part of 
the legion. They seem to have been the 
same as the vexillarii. 

SUFFRA'GIA SEX. [Equites, p. 137.] 

SUFFRA'GIUM, a vote. At Athens the 
voting in the popular assemblies and the 
courts of justice Was either by show of hands 
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(xetpoTOvla) or by ballot {im^). It it com- 
monly supposed that mt Rome the people 
were always polled in the comitia by word of 
mouth, till the passing of the leges tabellariae 
about the middle of the second centunr be- 
fore Christ, when the ballot by means of tab- 
ellae was introduced. [Tabilla.] It ap- 
pears, however, that the popular assemblies 
voted bv ballot, as well as by word of mouth, 
long before the passing of the leges tabella- 
riae, but that instead of using tabellae, they 
employed stones or pebbles (the Greek V^^t), 
ana that ouch voter received two stones, one 
white and the other black, the former to be 
used in the approval and the latter in the 
condemnation ol a measure. The voting by 
word of mouth seems to have been adopted 
in elections and trials, and the use of pebDles 
to have been confined to the enactment and 
repeal of laws. The word suffragium may 
possibly be allied with nfrago, and have sig- 
nified originally an ankle-bone or knuckle- 
bone. On the passing of the leges tabellariae 
the voting with stones or pebbles went out of 
use. For further particulars with respect to 
the voting in the comitia, see CohItia ; Di- 
RIBITOBBS ; SiTULA ; Tabblla ; Lbobs Ta- 
BBLLABIAB. 

Those who had the j%u sttgfragUt or the 
right of voting in the comitia, as well as the 
capacity of enjoying magistracies, were citi- 
zens Optimo jure. 

SUGGESTUS, means in general any ele- 
vated place made of matenals heaped up 
(nib and gero), and is specially applied : I. 
TO the stage or pulpit from which the orators 
addressed the people in the comitia. [Ros- 
TBA.] 2. To the elevation from which a gen- 
eral addressed the soldiers. 3. To (he ele- 
vated seat from which- the emperor- beheld 
the public games, also called cubiadunu [Cu- 

BICULUM.] 

SUN-DIAL. rHoROLOGmM.] 
SUOVETAURI'LIA. [SacBificium, p. 
277; LusTBATio, p. 206; luid wood-cut on 
p. 296.1 
SU+PARUM. [Na VIS, p. 224.1 
SUPPER. [Coena; Deipnon.J 
SUPPLICA'TIO, a solemn thanksgiving 
or supplication to the gods, decreed by the 
senate, when all the temples were opened, 
and the statues of the gods frequently placed 
in public upon couches Qndvinaria)t to which 
the people offered up their thanksgivings and 
prayers. [Lectzsterniuh.] A mppliccdio 
was decreed for two different reasons. 

1. As a thanksgiving, when a great victory 
had been gained : it was usually decreed as 
soon ad official intelligence of the victory had 
been receivetl by a letter from the general in 
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command. The number ofdays during which 
it was to last was proportioned to the import- 
ance of the victory. Sometimes it was de- 
creed for only one day, but more commonly 
for three or five days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed in honour of Pompey 
at the conclusion of the war with Mithradates, 
and one of fifteen days after the victory over 
the Belgae by Caesar, an honour which had 
never been granted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently a supplicatio of twenty days was de- 
er^ after his conquest of Vercingetorix. A 
supplicatio was usually regard^ as a prelude 
to a triumph, but it was not always followed 
by one. This honour was conferred upon 
Uicero on account of his suppression of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which nad never be^a 
decreed to any one before in a civil capacity 
{togatwi). 

2. A supplicatio, a solemn supplication and 
humiliation, was also decreed in times of pub- 
lic danger and distress, and on account ci 
prodigies, to avert the anger of the gods. 

SWORDS. [Gladius.] 

SYCOPHANTES {ovKwjtdvTrjc). At to 
earl]r period in Attic history a law was made 
prohibiting the exportation of figs. Whether 
It was made in a time of dearth, or through 
the foolish policy of preserving to the natives 
the most valuable of their productions, we 
cannot say. It appears, however, that the 
law continued in force long after the cause of 
its enactment, or the general belief of its util 
ity, had ceased to exist ; and Attic fi^-^w- 
ers exported their fruit in spite of prohibitions 
and penalties. To inform against a man for 
so doihg was considered harsh and vexatious ; 
as all people are apt to think that obsotete 
statutes may be mfringed with impunity. 
Hence the term avKo^vrelv, whith original- 
ly signified to lay an information against another 
for exporting fig* y came to be applied to all ill- 
natured, malicious, groundless, and vexatious 
accusations. 

Sycophantes in the time of Aristophanes 
aud Demosthenes designated a person of a 
peculiar class, not capable of being described 
oy any single word in our language, but well 
understood and appreciated 1^ an Athenian. 
He had not much m common with our syco- 
phant, but was a happy c6mpound of the 
atmmon barretor, informer, pettifogger, busybody, 
rogue, Uar, and slanderer. The Athenian law 
permitted any citizen (rov fiovXofuvov) to 
give information against public offenders, and 
prosecute them in courts of justice. It was 
the policy of the legislator to eijcourage the 
detection of crime, and a reward (such as 
half the penalty) was frequently given to the 
successful accuser. Such a power, with 
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such a tempi ation, was likely to be abused, 
unless checked by the force of public opinion, 
or the vigilance of the judicial tribunals. 
Unfortunately, the character of the Athenian 
democracy and the temi>er of the judges fur- 
nished additional incentives to the informer. 
£minent statesmen, orators, generals, magis- 
trates, and all persons of wealth and influ- 
ence were regarded with jealousy by the 
people. The more causes came into court, 
the more fees accrued to the judges, and 
fines and confiscations enriched the public 
treasury. The prosecutor therefore m public 
causes, as well as the plaintiOf in civil, was 
looked on with a more favourable eye than 
the defendant, and the chances of success 
made the employment a lucrative one. It 
was not always necessary to go to trial, or 
even to commence legal proceedings. The 
timid defendant was glad to compromise the 
cause, and the conscious delinquent to avert 
the threat of a prosecution, by paying^ a sum 
of monev to his opponent. Thriving inform- 
ers found it not venr difficult to procure wit- 
nesses, and the pronts were dividfed between 
them. 

SYMPO'SIUM {(TVfiir6(Ti0Vt comistatioy ccn^ 
vHwiMi), a drinking-party. The 9ympo9ium 
must be distinguished from the demum {del- 
xvov), for though drinking ahnost always fol- 
lowed a dinner-party, yet the former was re- 
garded as entirely distinct from the latter, 
was regulated by different customs, and fre- 
quently received the addition of many guests, 
who were not present at the dinner. For the 
Greeks did not usually drink at their dinner, 
and it was not till the conclusion of the meal 
that wine was introduced. 

Symposia were very frequent at Athena. 
Their enjoyment was heightened by agree- 
able conversation, by the introduction of 
music and dancing, and by games and amuse- 
ments of various kinds : sometimes, too, ^^bJX- 
oaophical subjects were discussed at them. 
The symposia of Plato and Xenophon give 
us a lively idea of such entertainments at 
Athens. The Jiame itself shows, that the 
enjoyment of drinking was the main object of 
the symposia: wine from the juice of the 
grape {joivo^ dfiniXivog) was the only drink 
partaken of by the Greeks, with the exception 
of water. 

The wine was almdst invariably mixed 
with water, and to drink it unmixed (aKparov) 
Was considered a characteristic of batbarians. 
The mixture was made in a large vessel call- 
ed the Cbatbr, from which it was conveyed 
into the drinking-cups. 

The guests at a symposium reclined on 
oooches, and were crowned with garlands of 
Co2 



flowers. A master of the revels (fipx^^v r^f 
noaEog, (TVfiiroaiapxoc, or fiaaiAevg) was 
usually chosen to. conduct the > symposium, 
whose commands the whole company had to 
obey, and who regulated the whole order of 
the entertainment, proposed the amusements, 
^e. The same practice prevailed among the 
Romans, and their symposiarch waa called 
MagisteTf or Rex Convtviif or the Arbiter Bi' 
bendi. The choice was generally determined 
by the throwing of astragali or tali. The 
proportion in which the wine and water were 
mixed was fixed by him, and also how much 
each of the company was to drink, for it waa 
not usually left to the option of each of the 
company to drink as much or as little as he 
pleased. 

The cups were always carried round firom 
right to left {iwi de^td), and the same order 
was observed in the conversation, and in every 
thing that took place in the entertainment. 
The company frequently drank to the health 
of one another, and each did it especially to 
the one to whom he handed the same cup. 

Respecting the games and amusements by 
which the symposia were enlivened, it is un- 
necessary to say much here, as most of them 
are described in separate articles in this work. 
Enigmas or riddlea (a/v/T/Mxra or ypl^i) were 
araon^ the most usual and favourite modes of 
diversion. Each of the company proposed one 
in turn to his right-hand neighbour ; if he 
solved it, he was rewarded with a crown,^ a 
garland, a cake, or something of a similar kind, 
and sometimes with a kiss ; if he failed, he 
had to drink a cup of unmixed wine, or of 
wine mixed with salt water, at one draught. 
The cottabus was also another favourite game 
at symposia, and was played at in various 
ways. [Cottabus.] 

Representations of symposia are very com- 
mon on ancient vases. Two guests usually 
reclined on each couch {nkivrfj^ as is explain- 
ed on p. 112, but sometimes there were five 
persons on one couch, as in the annexed cut. 

The guests are represented reclining with 
their left arms restmg on striped pillows. 
Three of them are holdmg the small drinking- 
cup called calix by the Romans {kv'Xi^ by the 
Greeks), suspended by one of the handles to 
the fore-finger ; the fourth holds a phUda {^ta- 
Xfi)j and the fifth a pAtoZa in one hand ami a 
drinking-horn or rhyUm (fivrov) in the other. 
In the middle, Comos is beating the tympa- 
num. 

A drinking-party among the Romans was 
sometimes called eom'tvmm, but the word oo- 
fnistatio more nearly corresponds to the Greek 
symposium. [Comissatio.] ^The Romans, 
however, usually drank during their dinner 
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(coena), which they frequently prolonfl;ed da- 
ring many hours, in the later tunes of the re- 
puUic titkd under the empire. Their customs 
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connected with drinking differed little from 
ihose of the Greeks, and have been incideu- 
tally noticed above. 
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SYTVDICUS ((riwdtKOfyan advocaU, isfre^ 
quentlyused as synonymous with the word 
gynegorut {aw^yopoc}, to denote any one who 
pleads the cause of another, whether in a 
court of justice or elsewhere, but was pecu« 
liarly applied to those orators who were sent 
by the state to plead the cause of their coun- 
trymen before a foreign tribunal. Aeachines, 
for example, was appointed to plead before 
the Amphictyonic council on the subject of 
the Delian temple; but a certam discovery 
having been made, not very creditable to his 
patriotism, the court of Areopagus took upon 
themselves to remove him, and appoint Hy- 
perides in his stead. There were other «yn- 
dici, who acted rather as magistrates or iudges 
than as advocates, though they probably de- 
rived their name from the circumstance of 
their being appointed to protect the interests 
of the state. These were extraordinary func- 
tionaries, created firom time to time to exer- 
cise a jurisdictiou in disputes concerning con- 
fiscated property' 

SY'NTHESIS, a garment frequently worn 
at dinner, and sometimes also on other occa- 
sioos. As it was inconvenient to wear the 
toga at the table, on account of its many folds, 
it was customary'to have dresses especially 
appropriated to this purpose, called vettes coe- 
natoriae, or coeruUoria, accubitoriat or aynthetes. 
The synthesis appears to have been a kind of 
tunic, an indumentum rather than an etmictut. 
[AmcTus.] That it was, however, an easy 
and comfortable kind of dress^ as we should 



say, seems to be evident from its use at table 
above mentioned, and also from its being worn 
by all classed at the Saturnalu, a season of 
universal relaxation and enjoyment More 
than this respecting its form we cannot ny : 
it was usually dved with some colour, voi 
was not white, like the toga. 

SYRINX (otjp^y^, the Pan's pipe, or 
Pandean pipe, was the appropriate muaidal 
instrument of the Arcadian tind other Grecian 
shepherds, and was regarded by them as this 
invention of Pan, their tutdiary god. When 
the Roman poets had occasion to million it, 
they called it fiatuia. It was formed in gen- 
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eral A. seven hollow stems of cane or reed, 
fitted toffether by means of wax, having been 
pjeviously cut to the proper lengths, and ad- 
justed so as to form an octave ; but sometimes 
nine were admitted, living an ec^ual number 
of notes. A syrinx ofeight reeds is represent- 
ed in p. 235. 

SYRMA (<ri)paa), which properly means 
that which is drawn or dragged (from (Tvpw)* 
is applied to a dress with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress worn 
by the tragic actors, which had a train to it 
trailing upon the ground. Hence we find 
turvM. used metaphorically for tragedy itself. 

SYSSl'TIA (<n;<Tff/Tta). The custom of 
taking the principal meal of the day in pub- 
lic prevailed extensively amongst the Greeks 
from very earlv ages, but more particularly in 
Crete and at Sparta. 

The Cretan name for the syssitia was An- 
dnia (dvdpeia), the singular of which is used 
to denote the building or public hall where 
they were cfiven. This title affords of itself 
a sufficient indication that thev were confined 
to men and youths only. All the adult citi- 
zens partook of the public meals amongst the 
Cretans, and were divided into companies or 
" messes," called hetaeriae {ircupia*)* or some- 
times andrtia. The syssitia of the Cretans 
were distinguished by simplicity and tempe- 
rance. They always sat at their tables, even 
in later times, when the custom of leclining 
had been introduced at Sparta. 

In most of the Cretan cities, the expenses 
of the syssitia were defrayed out of the reve- 
nues of the public lands, and the tribute paid 
by the perioeci, the money arising from wnich 
Was applied partly to the service of the gods, 
and partly to the maintenance of all the citi- 
zens, both male and female ; so that in this 
respect there might be no difference between 
the rich and the poor. 

The Spartan syssitia were in the main so 
similar to those of Crete, that one was said to 
be borrowed from the other. They differed 
ftook the Cretan in the following respects. 
The expenses of the tables at Sparta were 
not defrayed out of the public revenues, but 
every head of a family was obliged to contrib- 
ute a certain portion at bis own cost and 
charge : those who were not able to do so 
were excluded from the public tables. The 
guests were divided into companies, generally 
of fifteen persons each, and all vacancies 
were filled up by ballot, in which unanimous 
consent was indispensable for election. No 
persons, not even the kings, were excused 
from attendance at the public tables, except 
for some aatisfactorf reason, as when engaged 
in a sacrifice, or a chase, in which latter case 
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the individual was required to send a present to 
his table. Each person was supplied with a 
cup of mixed wine, which was filled again 
when reoOired: but drinking to excess was 
prohibited at Sparta as well as in Crete. The 
repast was of a plain and simple character, 
and the contribution of each member of a mess 
{^LdiTTjc) was settled by law. The principal 
dish was the black broth (jjtiXac C«^df ), with 

EDrk. Moreover, the entertainment was en- 
vened by cheerful conversation, though on 
public matters. Singing also was frequently 
introduced. The arrensements were under 
the superintendence of the polemarchs. 



T. 

TABELLA, dm. of TABULA, a billet or 
tablet, with which each citizen and judex vot- 
ed in the comitia and courts of justice. In 
the comitia, if the business was the passing 
of a law, each citizen was provided with twa 
tabellae, one inscribed V. K. t. e. Uti Rogas, 
** I vote for the law,*' the other inscribed A. 
I. e. Antiquoj ** I am for the old law." If the 
business was the election of a magistrate, each 
citizen was supplied with only one tablet, on 
which the names of the candidates were writ- 
ten, or the initials of their names ; the voter 
then placed a mark ipuncNm) against the one 
for whom he voted, whence pmeta are spdcen 
of in the sense of votes. For fiuther particu- 
lars respecting the voting in the comitia, see 
DiBiBiTORBs and Situla. 

The judices were provided with three ta- 
bellae : one of which was marked with A. >. e. 
Abaolvoy ** I acquit ;" the second with C. i. «. 
Condemno, ** I condemn ;" and the third with 
N. L. i. e. Non Liquetf *» It is not clear to me." 
The first of these was called Tabella aUotvU' 
ria, and the second TabtUa damnaUnia, and 
hence Cicero calls the former lUera sa/«ftom, 
and the latter Htera truHa. [Lbobs Tibblla- 

BIAB.] 

The annexed cut is taken from a coin. In 
which a man is represented in the act of pbe« 
ing a tabella, marked with the letter A (t. «. 
a&KoZvo), in the cista. 
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TABELLA'RIUS, a letter-carrier. As the 
Romans had no public post, they were obliged 
to employ special messengers, who wera call- 
ed Tabdtaniy to convey their letters {tabdlae, 
Uurae), when they had not an opportunity of 
sending them otherwise. 
TABERNA'CULUM. [Templum.] 
TABLES. [Mbnsa.] 
TABLI'NUM. [DoMUs, p. 125.] 
TA'BULAE. This word proper y means 
planks or boards, whence it is applied to sev- 
eral objects, ap gaming-tables, pictures, but 
more especially to tablets used for writing. 
Generally, tabyUu and tabeUae signify waxen 
tablets (tabulae ceratae\ which were thin pieces 
of wood, usually of an oblong shape, covered 
over with wax {cera). The wax was written 
on by means of the stilus. These tabulae 
were sometimes made of ivory and citron- 
wood, but generally of the wood of a more 
common tree, as the beech, fir, &c. The 
outer sides of the tablets consisted merely of 
.the wood; it was only the inner sides that 
were covered over with wax. They were 
fastened together at the back by means of 
wires, which answered the purpose of hinses, 
so that they opened and shut like our books ; 
and to prevent the wax of one tablet rubbing 
ag;ainst the wax of the other, there was a 
raised margin around each, as is clearly seen 
in the wood-cut on p. 302. There were some- 
times two, three, four, five, or even more, 
tablets fastened together in the above-men- 
tioned manner. Two such tablets were call- 
ed dijOycha {diirrvxa), which merely means 
"twice-folded" (from irrvooo "to fold"), 
whence we have irrvKriov, or with the r 
omitted, itvktLov. The Latin word pugU- 
lares^ which is the name frequently given to 
tablets covered with wax, may perhaips be 
connected with the same root, though it is 
usually derived from pugillwt because tbev 
were small enough to be held in the hand. 
Three tablets fastened together were called 
triptycha ; in the same way we also read of 
pentaptycha. and of polyptycha or mvUiplicet 
(cerae). The pages of these tablets were fre- 
ouently callea by the name of cerae alone ; 
thus we read of prima cera, altera cera^ " first 
page," " second page." In tablets containing 
important legal documents, especially wills, 
the outer edges were pierced through wiUi 
holes {foramina), througn which a triple thread 
{linum) was passed, and upon which a seal 
was then placed. This was intended to guard 
against forgery, and if it was not done, such 
documents were null and void. 

Waxen tablets were used among the Ko- 
mans for almost every species of writing, 
where great length was not required. Thus 
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letters were frequently written upon them, 
which were secured by being fastened to- 
gether with packthread and sealed with wax. 

Legal documents, and especially wills, were 
almost always written on waxen tablets. 
Such tablets were also used for accounts, in 
which a person entered what he received and 
expended {tabulae or codex accept* et eaepenei^, 
whence novae tabulae mean an abolition of 
debts either wholly or in part. 

The tablets us^ in voting in the comitia 
and the courts of justice were also called ta- 
bulae, as well as tabellae. [Tabelli.] 

TABULA'RIUM, a place where the ppbtic 
records {tabulae publicae) were kept. TbesBe 
records were of various kind^, as for instance 
senatusconsulta, tabulae censoriae, registers 
of births, deaths, of the names of those who 
assumed the toga virilis, &c. There were 
various tabularia at Rome, all of Which were 
in temples ; we find mention made of tabula- 
ria in tne temples of the Nymphs, of Lucina, 
of inventus, of Libitina, of Ceres, and more 
especially in that of Saturn, which was aliso 
the public treasury. 

TAGUS {raydc), a leader or general, was 
more especially the name of the military lead- 
er of thfe Thessalians. He is sometimes call- 
ed king {fiaaiXevQ). His command was of a 
military rather than of a civil nature, and he 
seems only to have been appointed when 
there was a war or one was apprehended. 
We do not know the extent of the power 
which the Tagus poraessed constitutionally, 
nor the time for which he held the office ; 
probably neither was precisely fixed, and de- 
pended on the circumstances of the times and 
the character of the individual. 

TALA'RIA, small wings fixed to the an- 
kles of Mercury, and reckoned among his 
attributes. In many works of ancient art 
they are represented growing from his ankles 
as if they w6re a part of his bodily frame ; 
but more frequently they are attached to him 
as a part of nis dress, agreeably to the de- 
scription of the poets ; and this is commonly 
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done by representing him with sandals, which 
have wings fastened to them on each side over 
the ankles. But there is a most heautiful 
bronze statue of this divinity in the museum 
at Naples, in which the artist, instead of the 
sole of a sandal, has^ made the straps unite 
in a rosette under the middle of the foot, evi- 
dently intending, by this elegant device, to 
represent the messenger of the gods as borne 
through space without touching the ground. 
A representation is seen in the preceding 
cut. 
TALA'SSIO, [Matrimonium, p. 21 L] 
TALENTUM (rd^vTov) meant originally 
a balance [Libra], then the substance weigh- 
ed, and lastly andcommonly, a certain weight, 
the talent. The Greek system of money, as 
well as the Roman [As], was founded on a 
reference to weight. A certain weight of sil- 
ver among the Oreeks, as of copper among 
the Romans, was used as a representative of 
a value, which was originally and generally 
that of the metal itself. The talent, there- 
fore, and its divisions, are denominations of 
money, as well as of weight. 

The Greek system of weights contained 
four principal denominations, which, though 
different in different times and. places, and 
even at the same place for different sub- 
stances, always bore the same relation to each 
other. These were the talent (rdXavroi;), 
which was the largest, then the mina (jivd)y 
the drachma {dpa^cfj^)^ and the obolus {680- 
M^). Their relative values are exhibited in 
the following table : — ^ 
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Obol 




6 


Drachma 


600 


100 Mina 


36,000 


6000 60 1 



Talent. 

The multiples and subdivisions of the 
drachma and obolus are noticed under Drach- 
ma. 

The Attic and Aeginetan were the two 
standards of money most in use in Greece. 

The Attic mina was Alrle. 3d, and the 
talent 2432. \ba. The Aeginetan mina was 
5/. 14«. Td, and the talent 343/. Ibt. The 
Euboic talent was of nearly the same weight 
as the Attic. 

A much smaller talent was in use for gold. 
It was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
I oz. and 71 grs. It was called the ^d talent^ 
or the Sicilian talent, from its being much 
used by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. This 
it the talent always meant when the word 
occurs in Homer. Thif small talent explains 



the use of the term great talent {magnum tal- 
entum), which we find in Latin authors, for 
the silver Attic talent was great in comparison 
with this. But the use of the word by the 
Romans is altogether very inexact. 

Where talents are mentioned in the clas- 
sical writers without any specification of the 
standard, we must generally understand the 
Attic. 

TALUS {&trTpdyah}c), ahuckle-bone. The 
huckle-bones of sheep and goats were used 
to plav with from the earliest times, princi- 
pally by women and children, occasionally 
by old men. 

To plav at this game was sometimes called 
rrevTaXial^eiv, because five bones or other 
objects of a similar kind were emploved; 
and this number is retained among ourselves. 

The following cut, taken from an ancient 
painting, represents a woman, who, having 
thrown the bones upwards into the air, has 
caught three of them on the back of her 
hand. 




When the sides of the bone were marked 
with different values, the game became one 
of chance. [Alba; Tesskra.] The two 
ends were left blank, because the bone could 
not rest upon either of them on account of 
its curvature. The four remaining sides 
were marked with the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6; 1 
and 6 being on two opposite sides, and 3 and 
4 on the other two opposite sides. The Greek 
and Latin names of the numbers were as fol- 
low :--l. Movdc, elct Kik*Vt Xloc ; /•«• Olvij : 
Unio, VttlturiuMy canie : 3. Tp/of , Temio ; 4. 
Trrpaf, Qucrfemto; 6. 'Efof, i^irrt^, K^oCi 
Semo. 

Two persons played together at this game, 
using four bones, which they threw up into 
the air, or emptied out of a dice-box, and ob- 
serving the numbers on the uppranoat sidea. 
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The numbers on the four sides of the four 1 
bones atlmuted of thirty-five differentcombiBa- 
tions. The lowest throw of all was four aces 
{voltoriM qtuitmor). But the Yalue of a throw 
was not in all cases the sum of the four num- j 
kwrs turned up. The highest in vahie was 
that called Venus^ orjactm Vcncrttw, in which 
the numbers cast up were all different, the 
sum of them being only fourteen. It was by 
obtaining this throw that the king of thefeast 
was appointed among the Romans [Symposi- 
um], and hence it was also called BmsUicus. 
Certain other throws were called by particu- 
lar names, taken from gods, illustrious men 
and women, and heroes. Thus the throw, 
consisting of two aces and two trays, making 
ei^t, which number, like the jactus Yene- 
reus, could be obtained only once, was de- 
nommated Stuichmmi. 

TA'MIAE iTopUai), the treatuien of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Minerva in the Acropolis, the treasures 
of which were under the guardianship of ten 
tamiae. Who were chosen annually by lot from 
the class of pentacoeiomedimm, and after- 
wards, when the distinction of classes had 
ceased to exist, from among the wealthiest 
of Athenian citizens. The treasurers of the 
other gods were chosen in like manner; but 
they, about the 90th Olympiad, were all united 
into one board, while those of Minerva remain- 
ed distinct. Their treasury,, however, was 
transferred to the same place as that of Mi- 
nerval, viz., to the opisthodomus of the Parthe- 
non, where were kept not only all the trea- 
sures belonging to the temples, but also the 
state treasure (fiaia xp^fiara^ as contra-dis- 
tinguished from /epd)r tinder the care of the 
treasurers of Minerva. All the funds of the 
state were considered as being in a manner 
consecrated to Minerva, while on the other 
hand the people reserveid to themselves the 
right of making use of the sacred moneys, as 
well as the other property of the temples, if 
(he safety of the state should rehire it Pay- 
ments made~to the temples were received by 
the treasurers in the presence of some mem- 
bers of the senate, just as public moneys were 
by the Apodectae: and then the treasurers 
became responsible for their safe custody. 

The treasurer of the revenue {rufuag or 
kvifishiT^Q tUc tioivifc frpocodovi), was a more 
important personage than those last mention- 
ed. He was not a mere keeper of moneys, 
like them, nor a mere receiver, like the apo- 
dectae; but a general paymaster, who re- 
ceived through the apodectae all money which 
was to be disbursed for the purposes of the 
administration except the property-taxes, 



which were paid Into the war-office, and tlm 
tribute from the allies, which was paid to the 
hellenotamiae [Hillknotahub], and then 
distributed it in such manner as he was re- 
quired to do by the law : the surplus {if any) 
he paid into the war-office or the theoric fund. 
As this person knew all the channels in which 
the public money had to flow, and exenrbed 
a general superintendence over the expendi- 
ture, he was competent to give advice to the 
people upon financial measures, with a view 
to improve the revenue, introduce economy, 
and prevent abuses : he is sometimes called 
TOfiiac rnc dioiK^ffectc, or 6 iirl fffg SioiKtf 
aeuct end may be regarded as a sort of minis- 
ter oif finance. He was elected by rote (j^ei 
eoTovia)t and held his office for four years, 
ut was capable of being reelected. A law, 
however, was passed during the administra- 
tion of Lycurgus, the orator, prohibiting re- 
election ; so that Lycurgus, who is reported 
to have continued in ofike for twelve years, 
must hare held it for the last eight vears un- 
der fictitious names. The power or this offi- 
cer was by no means free from control ; inas- 
much as any individu^ was at liberty to pro- 
pose financial measures, or institute crmii- 
md proceedings for maIversati<Mi or waste of 
the public funds : and there was an a^typa' 
^f r^f dco^K^ffec^c appointed to cheek the 
accounts of his superior. Anciently there 
were persons called Pwrisuu {iropltrrai), who 
appear to hare assisted the tamiae in some 
part of their duties. 

The money disbursed by the treasurer of 
the revenue was sometimes paid. directly to 
the various persons in the employ of the gov- 
ernment, sometimes through subordinate pa/ 
offices. Many public functionaries had their 
own paymasters, who were dependent on the 
treasurer of the revenue, receiving their funds 
from him, and then distributing them in their 
respective departments. Such were the rpi- 
npomuolj retxoKotol, ^donotol, rt^poTroiolt 
etrefuXtjTal veup/oy, who received through 
their own tamiae such sum^ as they reouired 
from time to time for the prosecution of theif 
works. The payment of the judicial fees 
was made by the Cohcrettu (^cw^oiqofrot), 
which, and the providing for the meals in the 
Prytaneum, were the only duties that re- 
mained to them afler the establishment of 
the apodectae by Clesthenes. The tamiae 
of the sacred vessels (r^ Tlafiu^fov and r^c 
XoXoftUflac) acted not only as treasurers, 
but as trierarchs, the expenses (amounting 
for the two ships together to about sixteen 
talents) being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. ' Other trtorarchs had 
their own privnte tandae. 
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nrhewttfimd at Athens (independently of 
the tribute) was provided from two sources, 
first, the property-tax (slc^^opd), and second- 
ly, the surplus of the yearly revenue, which 
remained after defraying the expenses of the 
civil administration. Of the ten strategi, 
who were annually elected to preside over 
the war department, one was called arfmTttybc 
6 ^Tr^ T^c iioiKi^ceuc, to whom the manage- 
ment of the war fund was entrusted. He had 
under him a treasurer, called the Tctfdac rt>v 
ffrparujTiKiiPj who gave out the pay of the 
troops, and defrayed all other expenses in- 
ciilent to the service. 

So much of the surplus revenue as was not 
required for the purposes of war, was to be 
paid by the treasurer of the revenue into the 
theoric fund ; of which, after the archonship 
of Euclides, special managers were created. 
[Theorica.] 

Lastly, we have to notice the treasurers of 
the demi {dijfiQv raulm)i and those of the 
tribes (AvAdJv ro/iioO, who had the care of 
the funos belonging to their respective' com- 
munities, and performed duties analogous to 
those of the state treasurers. The demi, as 
well as the tribes, had their common lands, 
which were usually let to farm. The rents 
of these formed the principal part of their 
revenue. . „ ,' 

TAXES, Athenian [Tklos], Roman [Vec- 

TIOALIA i TrIBUTUMI 

TAXIARCHI (Tailapxoi), military officers, 
at Athens, next in rank to the strategL They 
were ten in number, Uke the strategi, one for 
each tribe, and were elected by vote ix^uxh 
Twla)^ In war each commanded the infan- 
try of his own tribe, and they were frequently 
called to assist the strategi with their advice 
at the war-council. In peace they assisted 
the strategi in levying and enlisting soldiers, 
and seemed to have also assisted the strategi 
in the discharge of many of their other duties. 

The taxiarchs were so called from their 
commanding taxeis (rd^ctf ), which were the 
principal divisions of the hoplites m the 
Athenian army. Each tribe {1)^v^) formed a 
tarts. As there were ten tribes, there were 
consequently in a complete Athenian army 
ten taxeit, but the number of men contained 
in each would of course vary according to the 
importance of the war. Among the other 
Greeks, the taxiii was the name of a much 
smaller division of troops. The loehu (Xdxoc) 
among the Athenians was a subdivision of 
the taxit, and the lochagi {XoxayoO were pro- 
jably appointed by the taxiarchs. 

TEICHOPOU ireixo^oioOt magistrates 
at Athens, whose busmess it was to buUd 
and keep in repailr the public waUt. They 
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appear to have been elected by vote (yeipo- 
Tovta), one from each tribe, and probably for 
a year. Funds were put at their disposal, for 
which they had their treasurer {ra/iiac) de- 
pendent on the treasurer of the revenue. 
They were liable to render an account {ei&6- 
vri) of their management of these funds, and 
also of their ^neral conduct, like other mag- 
istrates. This office has been invested with 
peculiar interest in modem times, on account 
of its having been held by Demosthenes, and 
its having given occasion to the famous pros- 
ecution of Ctesiphon, who proposed that De- 
mosthenes should receive the; honour of a 
crown before he had rendered his account 
according to law. 

TELA (i<TT(5f), a loom. Although weaving 
was among the Greeks and Romans a dis- 
tinct trade, carried on by a separate class of 
persons {'b^dvrait texUtnt and textriceSf linte- 
ones), yet every considerable domestic estab- 
lishment, especially in the country, contained 
a loom, together with the whole apparatus 
necessary for the working of wool {lanificium, 
TaXaalchTaXaaiovpyia). [Calathus.] These 
occupations were ail supposed to be carried 
on under the protection of Athena or Minerva, 
specially denominated Ergane {^^pydvff). 
When the form or the palace was sufficiently 
large to admit of it, a portion of it called the 
histon {Itrrciv) or textnnvmt was devoted to 
this purpose. The work was there principal- 
ly carried on by female slaves (quasillariae), 
under the superintendence of the mistress ot 
the house. 

Every thing woven consists of two essen- 
tial parts, the warp and the woof, called in 
Latin •tamen and tubtegmenf mUemen, or tra- 
ma ; in Greek ariiftuv and Kpoicn, The warp 
was called stamen in Latin ^rora stare) on ac- 
count of its erect posture in the loom. The 
corresponding Greek term or^/iuv, and like- 
wise lardc have evidently the same deriva- 
tion. For the same reason, the very first op- 
eration in weaving was to set up the loom 
(/<rrdf ffT^ffa(f0at) ; and the web or cloth, be- 
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fore it wa* cut down or "dQ*OCTided" from 
the loom, was eallc^ vtMlii pmdms or piTtduiii 
Uia^ because iL liung ffom ihe tmnsverirft 
beam, or jujrw™. Thesp pflrticulari are all 
ciparly pihtbited in I he picture of Circe '» 
loom given in the foregoing cut. 

We obsenf© iti the preceding wood c^t, 
ubout the middle of tlie anparatus, a irons- 
versT rod phasing througn the warp* A 
fliraight cane was well ad^tpted to be ao UfKxt, 
and it8 applicaliort is c J early expressed by 
Ovid in the worda *^flin«i xrctrnit amndii. in 
pbin weaving it w»a insencfl between the 
threadfi of the warp so ii$ to divide them into 
two portion*, the thread a oa one side of the 
rod alternating with thoae on the other side 
throQghout the whole breadth of the warp. 

Out! of the most atii^ient forma of the loom 
with whieh we arc acquainted, and which 
probably differed little from the one use^J by 
the Greeks and Rorruma, ia repreaentod in the 
annexed cuL 




We obierre underneath the jugum a roller, 
which is turned by a jaandle, and on which 
the web i^ wound aa the work Advances. 
The threads of the warp, besides being sepa- 
rated by a traoKvi^rse rwd dr plank, sire djvi- 
<!i^lI into Thirijf or forty parcels, to ci' 1i of 
which a stone is suspended for the purpose of 
*^e«ping the warp in a perpendicular position, 
and allowing the neceasary play to the strokes 



of ihe q>aUu, which is drawn at thfi aide ot 
the foom. 

Whilst the comparatively coarse, stropg, 
and much-twisted thread designed for the 
warp was thus arranged in parallel lines, the 
woof remained upon the spindle [Fdsits], 
forming a spool, bobbin, or penlinjyiD. This 
was either conveved through tne warp with- 
out any additional contrivance, or it was made 
to revolve in a shuttle (radius). This was 
made of box brought from the shores of the 
Euxine, and was pointed at its extremities, 
that it might easily force its way through the 
warp. Ail that is effected by the shuttle is 
the conveyance of the woof across the warp. 
To keep every thread of the woof in its proper 
place, it is necessary that the threads of the 
v^arp should be decussated. This, was done 
by the leashes, called in Latin licia, in Greek 
fiiToi. By a leash we are to understand a 
thread having at one end a loop, through 
which a thread of the warp was passed, the 
other end being fastened to a straight rod call- 
ed Udatorium, and in Greek kovuv. The warp, 
having been divided by the arundo, as already 
mentioned, into two sets of threads, all those 
of the same set were passed through the 
loops of the corresponding set of leashes, and 
all these leashes were fastened at their other 
end to the same wooden rod At least one 
set of leashes was necessary to decussate the 
warp, even in the plainest and simplest weav- 
ing. The number of sets was increased ac- 
cording to the complexity of the pattern, which 
was called biUx or trUis, di/uroci rpi/iLTog, or 
TToXUfitTog, according as the number was two, 
threej or more. 

The process of annexing the leashes to the 
warp was called ordiri telam, also licia telae ad" 
dere, or adnectere. It occupied two women at 
the same time, one of whom took in regular 
succession each separate thread of the warp, 
and handed it over to the other ; the other, as 
she received each thread, passed it through 
the loop in proper order. 

Supposing the warp to have been thus ad- 
justeo, and the pen or the shuttle to have beon 
carried through it, it was then decussated by 
drawing forwards the proper rod, so as to 
carry one set of the threads- of the warp across 
the rest, after which the woof was shot back 
again, and by the continual repetition of this 
process the warp and woof were interlaced. 
In the. second cut we observe two staves, 
which are occasionally used to fix the rods in 
such a position as is most convenient to assist 
the weaver in drawing her woof across her 
warp. After the woof had been conveyed by 
the shuttle through the warp, it was driven 
sometimes downwards, as is represented in 
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tbe first wood*cut, but more ctiuattotAy up- 
wards, as in the second. Two dilliBrMit in- 
struments were used in this part of the process. 
The simplest, and probably the most ancient, 
was in the form of a large wooden sword {tpa- 
thaj (TvdOrf). This instrument is represented 
in the second cut. 

The spatha was, however, in a great de- 
gree superseded by the comb (pectmy Kepxic), 
the teeth of which were inserted between tiro 
threads of the wai^, and thus made by a foinci- 
ble impulse to drive the threads of the woof 
cloee together. 

The lyre, the favourite musical instrument 
of the Greeks, was only known to the Romans 
as a foreign invention. Hence they appear to 
have described its parts by a comparison with 
the loom, with which they were ^miliar. Tke 
terms jngwn and ttamina were transfer!^ by 
an obvious resemblance from the \»£ter to the 
former object ; and, although they adopted into 
their own language the Greek word plectrum, 
they used the hBtinpeeten to denote the same 
diin^; not because the instrument used in 
fltrfting the lyre was at all like a comb in shape 
and appearance, but because it was held in tne 
riffht band, and inserted between the stamina 
of the lyre, as the comb was between the 
stamina of the loom. 

TELO'NES {Te?i<jviic)t a former of the 
public taxes at Athens. The taxes were let 
by auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often took them in the name of one person, 
who was called dpxovyc Of reXuvapxvc* and 
was their representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were required of the farmer for the pay- 
ment of his dues. The office was frequently 
undertaken by resident aliens, citizens not 
liking it, on account of the vexatious proceed- 
ings to which it often led. The farmer was 
armed with considerable powers : he carried 
with him his books, searched for contraband 
or uncustomed goods, watched the harbour, 
markets, and other places, to prevent smug- 
gling, or unlawful and clandestine sales; 
brought a phasis (i^cic) or other legal proceed 
against those whom he suspected of defraud- 
ing the revenue ; or even seized their persons 
on some occasions, and took them before the 
ma^strate. To enable him to perform these 
duties, he was exempted from military ser- 
vice. Collectors (iKAoyeic) were sometimes 
employed by the farmers ; out frequently the 
farmer and the collector were the same per- 
son. 

The taxes were let by the commissioners 
(Trw^^TOi), acting under the authority of the 
senate. The payments were made by the 
farmer on stated prytaneias in the senate- 
iKMise There was usually one payment made 
Dd 
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in advance, irfitmarafioX^, and one or more 
aftepvaids, called TrpocKardfi^ji/M. Upoo 
any default of payment, the farmer became 
atimtUf if a citizen, and he was liable to be im- 
prisoned at the discretion of the court, upon 
an information laid against him. If the debt 
was not paid by the expiration of the ninth 
prytaneia, it was doubted ; and if not then 
paid, his property became forfeited to the state, 
and proceedings to confiscation might be taken 
forthwith. Upon this subject, see the speech 
of Demosthenes against Timocrates. 

TEliOS (TiXoc), a tax. The taxes im- 
posed by the Athenians, and collected at home, 
were «ther ordinary or eztraordmary. The 
former constituted a regular or permanent 
oource of income ; the latter were only raised 
in thne of war or other emergency.. The or- 
dinary taxes were laid mostly upon property^ 
and upon citizens indireetly, m the shape of 
toll or customs ; though the resilient aliens 
paid a poll-tax (called furoUiw), for the liberty 
of residing^at Athens under protection of the 
state. There was a duty of two per cent 
(flrevr^xoirr^), levied up<m all exports and im- 
ports. . An excise was paid on all sales in the 
market (called kirinfla% thoiigh we know not 
what the amount was. Slave owners paid a 
duty of three obols for every slave they kept : 
and slaves who had been emancipated paid 
the same. This was a very productive tax be 
fore the fortification of Decelea by the Lace 
daemenians. The justice fees (frpvraveta, 
frapdermmc* ^'^ ^^^ ^ lucrative tax in time 
of beace. 

The extraordinary taxes were the property 
tax, and the compulsory services called (tfur- 
gie$ (Xiravpyleu). Some of these last were 
regular, and recurred annually ; the most im« 
portent, the trierarvMa, was a war-service, and 
performed as occasion required. As these ser- 
vices were all performed, wholly or partly, at 
the expense of the individual, they may be re- 
garded as a species of tax. [Eisphora ; Lii- 

TOUROIA ; TRlEiARCHlA.] 

The tribute (^opof ) paidby the allied states 
to the Athenians formed, in the flourishing pe- 
riod of the republic, a regular 9nd most impor- 
tant source of revenue. In Olymp. 91. 2., the 
Atheniims substituted for the tribute a duty 
of five per cent (eUoar^) on all commoditiet 
exported or imported by the subject states, 
thmking to raise t^ this means a larger income 
than by direct taxation. This was ternuna- 
ted by the issue of the Peloponnesisn war, 
though the tribute was aflerwwds revived, on 
more equiuble principles, under the name of 

Other sources of revenue were derived by 
the Athenians from their mines and puUk 
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tends, ^nes, and confiicationf. The pablk 
demesne lands, whether pasture or arable, 
houses or other buildings, were usually let by 
auction to private persons. The conditions of 
the lease were engraven on stone. The rent 
was payable by prytaneias. 

These various sources of revenue produced^ 
according to Aristophanes, an annual income 
of two thousand Ulents in tbo most flourish- 
ing period of Athenian empire. 

TeXelv sisnifies ** to settle, complete, or 
perfect,^ andf hence " to settle an account,** 
and generally " to pay.*' Thus TeXof comes 
to mean any payment in the natuie of a tax 
or duty. The werds are connected with zoMen 
in German, and the old sense of tale in English, 
and the modem word toll. Though riXo^ 
may. signify any payment in the nature of a 
tax or duty, it is more commonly used of the 
ordinary taxes, as customs, dtc ^laoriXeia 
signifies the right of being taxed on the same 
footing, and having other privileges, the same 
as the citizens ; a right sometimes granted to 
lesident aliens. ^AriXeia si^ifie« an exemp- 
tion from taxes, or oth^r duties and services ; 
an honour rery rarely granted by the Atheni- 
ans. As to the farmmg of the taxes, see Tb- 

LONKS. 

TEMPLE. [Tbmflom.] 

TEMPLUM 18 the same word as. the Greek 
TifMtM {rkfievoCf from rifjvo, to cut oflf); 
for templum was any place which Was ciroum- 
scribecTand separated by the augurs from the 
rest of the Und by a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the au- 
gurs are Uberare and effarij and hence a tem- 
plum itself is a locu» Uheratut et effaiut. A place 
thus set apart and hallowed by the augurs 
was always intended to serve religious pur- 
poses, but chiefly for taking the auguries. 
The place in the heavens within which the 
observations were to be made was likewise 
called templum, as it was marked out and 
separated from the rest by the staff of the 
augur. When the augur had defined the tem- 
plum within which he intended to make his 
observations, he fixed his tent in it {tobemacu- 
lum capere)f and this tent was likewise called 
templum^ or more accurately, teny)lum minug. 
The place chosen for a templum was gene- 
rally an eminence, and in the city it was the 
onr, where the fixing of a tent does not ap- 
pear to have been necessary, bejcause here a 
place called avptracuhim was once for all con- 
secrated for this purpose. 

Besides this meanmg of the word templum 
in the language of the augurs, it also had that 



of a temple in the common acceptation. In 
tins case, too, however, the sacred precinct 
withm which a temple was built, was always 



a loau Ubtnhu tt chains by the augturs , that 
is, a temjAvm or ayantMi; the consecration 
was completed bv the pontiffs, and not until 
inauguration ana consecration had taken 
place, could sacra be performed or meetings 
of the senate be held m it. It was necessary 
then for a temple to be sanctioned by the 
gods, whose .will was ascertained by tlie au- 
gurs, and to be consecrated or dedicated by 
the will of man (pontiffs). Who's the sanc- 
tion of the god» had not been obtained, and 
where the mere act of man had consecreted 
a place to the gods, such a place was only a 
tacnam 9acTarium, or tacelhim. The ceremony 
performed by the augurs was essential to a 
temple, as the consecration by the pontiflb 
took place also in other sanctuaries which 
w«re not templa, but mere sacrt^ or aedeM 
•aertu. Thus, the . sanctuary of Vesta was 
not a templum, but an aedes sacra, and the 
various curiae (Hostilia, Pompeia, Julia) re, 
quired to be made templa by the augurs be- 
fore senatusconsulta could be made m them. 
It is impossible to determine with certainty in 
what respects a templum d^ered from a 
dduhrum. 

Temples appear to have existed in Greece 
from the earliest times. They were separated 
from the profane land around them (ro^rof 
0e3tj?,oc or rd fiiBrjXa)* because every one 
was allowed to walk in the latter. - This sep- 
aration was in early times indicated by very 
simple means, such as a strii^g or a rope. 
Subsequently, however, they were surround 
ed by more efficient fences, or even by a wall 
(l^icor, neptfioTio^). The whole space ea* 
closed in such a frep^oAcK-was called refievo^^ 
or sometimes lepov ; and contained, besides 
the temple itself^ other sacred buildings, an$l 
sacred ground planted with groves, &c 
Within the precincts of the sacred enclosure 
no dead were generally allowed to be buried, 
though there were some conceptions to this- 
rule, and we have instances of persons being 
buried in or at least near certain temples. 
The religious laws of the island of Delos did 
not allow any corpses to be buried within the 
whole extent of the island, and when this 
law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and subse- 
quently the whole island by the Athenian 
people. 

The temple itself was called vaor or vc«f, 
and at its emtrance fonts {izepiffpavr^pLa) 
were generally placed, that those who en- 
tered the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacri 
fices might first purify themselves. The act 
of consecration, by which a temple was ded- 
icated to a god, was called Idpvaic. The 
character of the early Greek temiHes was 
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dark and mysterioas, for they, had no win*- 
dows, and they received light only through 
the door, whieh was very large, or from 
lamps burning in them. Architecture in the 
construction of magnificent temples, how- 
ever, made great pro|^tes6 even at an earlier 
time than either pamting or statuary, and 
long before the Persian wars we hear of tem- 
ples of extraordinary grandeur and beauty. 
All temples were built either in an oblong 
or rouna form, and were mostly adorned with 
columns. Those of an oblong form had col- 
umns either in the front alone {pro9iyhu)t in 
the fore and back fronts {ampkiprottylus), or 
on all the four sides (periptenu). Kiespect- 
ing the original uie of these porticoes see 
PoRTicus. The friezes and metopes were 
adorned with various sculptures, and no ex- 
pefise was spared in embellishing the abodea 
of the gods. The light, which was formerly 
let in at the door, was now fre<iuently let in 
from above through an opening in the middle. 
Most of the great temples consisted of three 
parts : 1. the wp6vao^ or irpodofioCf the ves- 
tibule ; 2. the cella {vadc, afiKog)', and 3. the 
6iria66doftog. The cella was the most im- 
portant part, as it was, properly speaking, the 
temple Or the habitation of the deity whose 
statue it contained. In one and the same 
cella there were sometimes the statues of 
two or more divinities, as in the Erechtheum 
at Athens the statues of Neptune, Vulcan, 
and Butas. The statues always faced the 
ontraoce, which was in the centre of the 
prostylus. The place where the statue 
stood was called £dof , and waa surrounded by 
a balustrade or railings^ Some temples also 
had more than one cella, in which case the 
one was generally behind the other, as in the 
temple of Minerva Polias at Athens. In tem- 
ples where oracles were given, or where the 
worship was connected with mysteries, 'the 
cella was called &6vT0Vt fiiyapov^ or qvok- 
TopoVf and to it only the priests and the 
imtiated had access. The 6in<r66do/ioc was 
a building which was sometime^ attached to 
the back front of a temple, and served as a 
place in which the treasures of the temple 
were kept, and thus supplied the place of Orfo- 
avpol, which were attached to some temples. 
Independently of the immense treasures 
contained in many of the Greek temples, 
which were either utensils or ornaments, and 
of the tithes of spoils, ^c, the property of 
temples, from which they derived a re^lar 
income, consisted of lands {r£uevrf)t either 
fields, pastures, or forests. These lands 
were generally let out to farm, unless they 
were, by some curse which lay on them, pre« 
vented from being taken into cultivation. 
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Respecting the persons entrusted with the 
supertntendendf, keeping, cleaning, ^c. see 
Aeditui. 

In the earliest times there appear to have 
been very few temples at Rome, and in 
many spots the worship of a certain divinity 
had been established fropi time immemorial, 
while we hear of the building of a temple for 
the same divinity at a comparatively late 
period. Thus the foundation of a temple to 
the old Italian divinity Satumus, on the 
Capitoline, did not take place till b. c. 498. 
In the same manner, Quirinns and Mars had 
temples buflt to them at a late period. Ju- 
piter also had no temple till the time of An- 
cus Martius, and the one then built was cer- 
tainly very insignificant. We may therefore 
suppose that the places of worship among the 
earliest Romans were in most cases simple 
altars or sacella. The Roman temples of 
later times were constructed ih the Greek 
style. 

As regaids the property of temples, it is 
stated that in early times lands were assign* 
ed to each temple, but these lands were pro- 
bably intended for the maintenance of the 
priests alone. [Sacbrdos.] 
' The supreme superintendence of the tem- 
ples of Rome, and of all things connected 
with them, belonged to the college of pon- 
tiffs. Those persons who had the immedi- 
ate care of the temples were the Abditui. 

TEPIDA'RIUM: [Balneum, p. 47.] 

TERMINALIA, a festival in honour of 
the god Terminus, who presided over boun- 
daries. His statue was merely a stone or post 
stuck iathe ground to distinguish between 
properties. On the festival the two owners 
of adjacent property crowned the statue 
with garlands, aiid raised a rude altar, on 
which they ofiered up sOme com, honey- 
combs, and wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a 
sucking pig. They concluded with singing 
the praises of the god. The public festivid 
in honour of this god was celebrated at the 
sixth mile-stone on the road towards Lauren- 
tum, doubtless because this was originally 
the extent of the Roman territory in that di- 
tection. 

The festival of the terminalia was celebrated 
on the 23rd of February, on the day before 
the Regifugium. The Terminalia was cele- 
brated on the last day of the old Roman year, 
whence some derive its name. We know 
that February was the last month of the Ro- 
man year, and that when the intercalary 
month Mercedonius was added, the last five 
days of February were added to the intercal- 
ary month, making the 23d of February the 
last day of the year. 
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TERU'NCIUS. [Aa.] 

TESSERA (/cv/3oc), a aqtuure or cube; a 
die; a token. 

The dice used in garnet of chance were 
teaaerae, email aqoaiee or ct^boa, and were 
commonly made of ivory, bene* or wood. 
They were numbered on all the. aiz aidea, 
like the dice atill in nae ; and in thia reepeet 
as well as in their form they diffned from the 
lo/i. [TALira.] Whilat fonr tali were oaed 
in playing, only three tMeerae were anciently 
eomloyed. 

Ubjeota of the aame materiala with dice, 
and either formed like them, or of an oblong 
ahape, were uaed as tokena for different pur- 
pdoea. The fM«m» h9 9piiaU» wae the totien 
of mutual hoapitality, ^d is spoken of under 
HospiTiuK. Thia token wae probably inmany 
caaes of earthenware, having the head of Ju- 
piter Hoepitalis atamped upon iL TeaMroc 
fmmaUarUe and nmmmmnae were tokena given 
at certain times by the Roman magistrates to 
the poor, in exchange for which they foceived 
a fixed amount of com or BM»ey. 

From the application of this term to tokena 
of various kinda, it was transferred to tlw 
word used as a token among soldiera. This 
was the tttmru miUtan9f the vvpSnpui of tte 
Greeks. Before joining battle it was given 
out and passed tbrough the ranks, as a me- 
thod by which the eoldien might be able to 
distin«iish friends from foes. 

TESTU'DO (;teA6y9)* & tortoise, was the 
name given to several other objects. 

1. To the Lyra, because it was sometimes 
niftde of a tortoise-sheU. 

2. To an arched or vaulted roof. 

3. To a military machine moving upon 
wheels and roofecl over, used in beoeging 
cities, under which the soldiers worked in 
undermining the walls or otherwise destroy- 
ing them. It was usually covered with raw 
hides, or other materials which could not 
easily be set on fire. The battering-ram 
[Ariis] was frequently placed under a testu- 
do of this kind, which was then called Tettu^ 
do Arietaria. 

4. The name of testndowas also applied 
to the covering made by a close bod}r ot sol- 
diers who placed their shields over their heads 
to secure themselves against the darts of the 
enemy. The shields fitted so closely together 
aa to present one unbroken surfece without 
any interstices between them, and were also 
so firm that men could walk upon them, and 
even horses and chariots be driven over them. 
A testudo was formed {Uatuditum faceted either 
in battle to ward off the arrows and other 
missiles of the enemy, or, which was more 
frequently the case, to form a protection to 
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the soldiers when they advanced to the widli 
or gatee of a town for the purpose of attaca^ 
ing them. 

Sometimes the shields were disposed in 
such a way as to make the testudo slope. 
The soldiers in the first line stood upright, 
those in the second stooped a little, and each 
line successively was a little lower than the 
preceding down to the last, where the sol- 
diers rested on one knee. Such a disposition 
of the shields was called fasHgata testudo, on 
account of their sloping like the roof of a 
building. The advantages of this plan were 
obvious : the ttones and missiles thrown upon 
the shields rolled off them like water from a 
roof; besides which, other soldiers frequently 
advanced upon them to attack the enemy 
upon the walls. The Romans were accus- 
tomed to form this kind of testudo, as an ex- 
erciae, in the games of the circus. 




TETRARCHES or TETRARCHA (re- 
TpdpXK)' 1"^ word was originally used, 
accoiding to its etymological meaning, to sig- 
nUy the governor of the fourth part of a coun- 
try {nrpofixiO' or Terpa^apxio). We have 
an example m the ancient division of Thee- 
saly into four tetrarchies, which was revived 
by Phihp. Each of the three Gallic tribes 
which settled in Galatia was divided into 
four tetrarchies, each ruled by a tetrach. 
Some of the tribea of Syria were ruled by 
tetrarchs, and several of the princes of the 
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boose of Herod ruled in Palestine with Xbia \ 
title. . 

In the later period of the republic and under 
the empire, the Romans seem to have used 
the title (as also those oiHhnarch voAphyiarch) 
to designate those tributary princes who were 
not ot sufficient importance to be called 
kings. 

THARGE'UA (^apy^Awi), a festital cel- 
ebrated at Athens on the 6th and 7th of Thar* 
gelion, in honour of Apollo and IKana. 

The real festival, or the Thargelia in a 
narrower sense of the word, appears to have 
taken place on the 7th ; and on the preceding 
day, the city oC Athens, or nither As inhab- 
itants, were purified. Tlie manner in which 
this purification was effected is very extraor- 
dinary, and is certainly a remnant of verv an^ 
cient rites, for two persons were put to death 
on that day, and the one died on behalf of the 
tnen, and the other on behalf of the women 
of Athens. The name by which these vic- 
tims were designated was pharmad {^cLQiia- 
KoC). It mpears probable. However, that this 
sacrifice aid not take place annually, but 
only in case of a heavy calamity having be- 
fallen the city,, such as the plague, a famine, 
&c. The victims appear to have been crimi- 
nals sentenced to death. 

. The second day of the thargelia was solem- 
nized with a procestiion and an agon, which 
consisted of a cyclic dhorua, performed by men 
at the expense of a choragus. The prize of 
the victor in this a^on was a tripod, which 
he had to dedicate m the temple of Apollo 
which had been built by Pisistratus. On 
this day it was customafy for persons who 
were adopted into a fsmiiy to be solenmly 
registered and received into the genos and 
the phratria of the adoptive parents. This 
■olemmty was the same as that of registering 
one's own children at the Apaturia. 

THEA'TRUM (diarpw), a theatre. The 
Athenians before the time of Aesch;rlus had 
oniy a wooden scaflblding on which their 
dramas were perfonned. Such a wooden 
. theatre was only erected for the time of the 
IHonysiac festivals, and was afterwards pull- 
ed down. The first drama that Aeschylus 
brought upon the stage was performed upon 
such a wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as 
a singular and ominous coincidence that 6n 
that occasion (500 b. o.) the scafibiding broke 
down. To prevent the recurrence of such 
an accident, the building of a stone theatre 
was forthwith commenced on the south-east- 
em descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea ; 
for it should be observed, that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built upon emi- 
aences, or on the sloping side of a mil. The 
dd2 



new Athenian theatre was. built on a very 
large scale, and appears to have been con- 
structed with great skill in regard to its 
acoustic and perspective arrangements. Sub- 
sequently theatres were erected in all parts 
of Greece and Asia Minor, although Athens 
was the centre of the Greek drama, and the 
only place whkh produced great masterworks 
in this department of literature; All the thea- 
tres however which were constructed in 
Greece were probably built after the model 
of that of Athens, and with slight deviations 
and modifications thejr all resembled one an- 
other in the main points, -as is seen in the 
numerous ruins of theatres in various parts 
of Greece, Ana Miaor, and Sicily. The At- 
tic theatre was, Ifiie all the Greek theatres, 
placed in such a manner that the place for 
the spectators ^;»med the upper or north- 
western, and the stage with all that belonged 
to it the south-eastern part, and between 
these two parts lay the orchestra. The an- 
nexed plan has been made from the remains 
of Greek theatres still extant, and from a care- 
ful examination of the passages in ancient 
writers which describe the whole or parts of 
a theatre. 

1. The place for the spectators was in a 
narrower sense of the word called theatrum. 
The seats for the spectators, which were in 
most cases cut oat of the rock, consisted of 
rows of benches rising one above another ; 
the rows themselves (a) formed parts (nearly 
three-fourths) of concentric circles, and were 
at intervals divided into compartments by one 
or more broad passages (b) running between 
them, and parallel with tne benches. These 
passages were called 6iaC6fjuiTa,OT KaraTopaUi 
lAt. praecmctionea, and when the concourse of 
people was very great in a theatre, many per- 
sons might stand in them. Across the rows 
of benches ran stairs, by which persons mieht 
ascend from the lowest to the highest. But 
these stairs ran in straight lines only firom one 
praecinctio to another ; and the stairs in the 
next series of rows were just between the two 
stairs of the lower series of benches. Bv this 
course of the stairs the seats were divided into 
a number of compartments, resembling cones 
from which the tops are cut off; hence, they 
were termed Kepicliec* and in Latin cunei. 
The whole of the place for the spectators 
{Oedrpov) was somethnes designated by the 
name koZTlov, Latin cavea, it being in most 
cases a real excavation of the ro^k. Above 
the highest row of benches there rose a cov- 
ered portico (c), which of course far exceeded 
in height the opposite buildings by which the 
stage was surrounded, and appears to have 
also contributed to increase the aeoustie 
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effect. The entrances to the seats of the 
spectators Were partly undergn'ound, and led 
to the lowest rows of benches, while the 
upper rows must have been accessible from 
above. 

2.- The orchestra idpxvcrrpa) was a circular 
level space extending in front of the specta- 
tors, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, 
one segment of it being appropriated to the 
stage. The orchestra was the place for the 
chorus, where it performed its evolutions and 
dances, for which purpose it was covered with 
boards. As the chorus was the element out 
of which the drama arose, so the orchestra 
was originally the most important part of a 
theatre : it formed the centre around which all 
the other parts of the building were grouped. 
In the centre of the circle of the orchestra 
was the thymele {Svfie^rj)* ^^^^ i^i ^^^ altar of 
Bacchus (4)^ which was of course nearer to 
the stage than to the seats of the spectatprs, 
the distance from which was precisely the 
length of a radius of the circle. In a wider 
sense the orchestra also comprised the broad 
passages {Tvdpodoif e) oh each side, between 



the projecting wings of the stage and the 
seats of the spectators, through which the 
chorus entered the orchestra. The choms 
generally arranged itself in the smice between 
the thymele and the stage. The thjrmele 
itself was of a sqiiare form, and was used for 
various purposes, according to the nature of 
the different plavs, such as a funeral monu- 
ment, an altar, &c. It was made of boards, 
and surrounded on all sides with steps. It 
thus stood upon a raised platform, which was 
sometimes occupied by the leader of the cho- 
rus, the flute-player, and the rhabdophori . 
The orchestra, as well as the tkeatnimf lay 
under the open sky ; a roof is nowhere men- 
tioned. 

3. The stage. Steps led from each side of 
the orchestra to the stage, and by them the 
chorus probably ascended the stage whenever 
it took a real part in the action itself The 
back side of the stage was closed by a wall 
called the scena (aKTfv^), from which on each 
side a wing projected which was called the 
parascenium {napaaic^iov). The whole depth 
of the stage Was not very great, as it only 
comprised a segment of the cirole of the o^ 
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chestra. The whole space from the scena 
to the orchestra was termed the proscenium 
iirf}OiTKnvtov)t and was what we would call 
tSie real stage. That part of it which was 
nearest to the orchestra, and where the actors 
stood when they spoke, was the logeium (Xo- 
ye^ov)ralso called ocribas {bxpipcu^t in Latin 
pulpihtnif which was of course raised above 
the orchestra and probably on a level with 
the thymele. The scena was, as we h^ve 
already stated, the wall which closed the 
stage (proscenium and logeium) from behind. 
It represented a suitable background, or the 
locality in which the action was going on. 
Before the play began it was covered with a 
curtain (TropaTrerao^, TrpoaKJJyiov, aif^aiaL)^ 
Latin aulaea or «^rmm. When the play 
began this cur^in was let down, and was 
rolled up on a roller underneath the stage. 
The proscenium and logeium were never 
concealed from the spectators. As regards 
the scenery represented on the scena^ it was 
different for tragedy, comedy, and the satyric 
drama» and for each of these kinds of poetry 
the scenery must have been capable of va- 
rious modifications, according to the charac- 
ter of each individual play ; at least that this 
was the case with the various tragedies, is 
evident from the scenes described in the tra- 
gedies still extant. In the latter however 
the back-ground {scena) in most cases repre- 
sented the front of a palace with a door in 
the centre (i) which was called the roi/al door. 
This palace generally consisted of two stories, 
and upon its flat roof there appears to have 
been some elevated place from which persons 
might observe what was going on at a dis- 
tance. The palace oresented on each side a 
projecting wing, each of which had its sepa- 
rate entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of guests and visitors. 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes always 
entered the stage through the middle or royal 
door, the deuteragonistes and tritagonistes 
through those on the right and left wings. In 
tragedies like the Prometheus, the Persians, 
Phiioctetes, Oedipus in Colonus, and others, 
the back-grt>uitd did not represent a palace. 
There are other pieces again in which the 
scena must have been changed in the course 
of the performance, as in the £umenides of 
Aeschylus and the Ajax of Sophocles. The 
dramas of Euripides reaoired a great variety 
of scenery ; and if in addition to this we re- 
collect that several pieces were played in one 
day, it is manifest that the mechanical parts 
of stage performance, at least in the days of 
Euripides, must have been brought to great 
periactioQ. The scena m the satyric drama 



appears to have always represented a woody 
district with hills and grottos ; in comedy the 
scena represented, at least in later times, the 
fronts of private dwellings or the habitations 
of slaves. The art of scene-painting must 
have been applied long before the time of 
Sophocles, although Aristotle ascribes its in- 
troduction to him. 

The whole of the cavea in the Attic thea- 
tre must have contained about 50,000 specta- 
tors. The places for generals, the archons, 
priests, foreign ambassadors, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, were in the lowest rows 
of benches, and nearest to the orchestra, and 
thev appear to have been sometimes covered 
with a sort of canopy.' The rows of benches 
above these were occupied by the senate of 
500, those next in succession by the ephebi, 
and the rest by the people of Athens. But it 
would seem that they aid not sit indiscrimi- 
nately, but that the better places were let at 
a higher price than the otners, and tlmt no 
one had a right to take a place for which he 
abad not paid. The usual fee for a place was 
two obols, which was subsequently given to 
the poorer classes by a law of Pericles. [Thr- 
ORiCA.] Women were allowed to be present 
during the performance of tragedies, out not 
of comedies. 

The Romans nmst have become acquainted 
with the theatres of the Italian Greeks at an 
early period, whence they erected their own 
theatres in similar positions upon the sides 
of hills. This is still clear from the ruins of 
very ancient theatres at Tusculum and Fae- 
syalae. The Romans themselves, however, 
did not possess a regular stone theatre until 
a very late period ; and although dramatic 
representations were very popular in earlier 
times, it appears that a wooden* stage was 
erected when necessary, and was afterwards 
pulled down again, ana the plays of Plautus 
and Terence were performed on such tempo- 
rary scaffoldings. In the mean white, manj 
of the neighbouring towns of Rome had their 
stone theatres, as the introduction of Greek 
customs and manners was less strongly op- 
posed in them than in the city of Rome itself. 
Wooden theatres, adorned with the most pro- 
fuse magnificence, were erected at Rome 
even during the last period of the republic. 
In B. c. 55 On. Pompey built the first stone 
theatre at Rome, near the Campus Martius. 
It was of great beauty, and is said to have 
been built after the model of that of Mytilene ; 
it contained 40,000 spectators. 

The construction of a Roman theatre re- 
sembled, on the whole, that of a Greek one. 
The principal differences are, that the seats 
of the spectators, which rose in the fonn of 
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an amphitheatre around the orchestra, did 
not form more than a semicircle; and that 
the whole of the orchestra likewise formed 
only a semicircle, the diameter of which form- 
ed the front line of the stage. The Boman 
orchestra contained no thymele, and was not 
destined for a chorus, but contained the seats 
for senators and other distinguished persons, 
such as foreign ambassadors, which are called 
frimuB 9uk$eUiantm vrdo. In B. o. 68 the tri- 
Dune L. Roacina Otbo carried a law which 
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regulated the places in the theatre to be oc- 
cupied by the different classes of Roman cit- 
izens: it enacted that fourteen oidinea of 
benches were to be assigned an stoats to the 
equites. Hence these quatuoidecim ordines 
are sometimes mentioned without any further 
addition, as the honorary seats of the equi- 
tes. They were undoubtedly close behmd 
the seats of the senators and magistrates, and 
thus consisted of the rows of benches imme- 
diately behind the orchestra. 
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THENSAE or TENSAE, higiay oraa- 
nented sacred yefaicles, which, in the solemn 
pomp of the Circensian games, conveyed the 
statues of certain deities with aU their deco- 
rations to the pulvinaria, and after the sports 
were over bore them back to their shrines. 
We are ignorant of their precise form. We 
know that they were drawn by horses, and 
escorted (dtdueere) by the chief senators *in 
robes of state, who, along with pueri patri- 
mi [Pateimi], laid hold of the bridles and 
traces, or perhaps assisted to drag the carriage 
by means of thongs attached for the purpose 
(and hence the proposed derivation from «mio). 
So sacred wfM this duty considered, that Au- 
gustus, when labounngunder sickness, deem- 
ed it necessary to accompany the tensae in a 
htter. If one of the horses knocked up, or 



the driver took the reins in his left hand, it 
was necessary to recommence the pitMses- 
sion, and for one of the attendant boys to let 
go the thong, or to stumble, was profigma- 
tion. 

The only gods distinctly named as carried 
in tensae are Jupiter and Minerva, though 
others Appear to nave had the same honour 
paid them. 

THEOPHA'NIA (^fo^dvio), a festival cel- 
ebrated at Delphi, on the occasion of which 
the Delphians filled the huge silver crater 
which had been presented to the Delphic god 
by Croesus. 

THEO'RIA. [Theobi.] 

THEO'RICA (deopn^d). Under this name 
at Athens were comprised the n^neyti expends 
ed on feystivals, s^crilices, and pulUic eDr<^ 
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tainmehts of various kinds ; and also moneys 
distributed among the people in the shape of 
lareesses from the state. 

There were, according- to Xenophon, more 
festivals at Athens than in all the rest of 
Greece. At the most important of the public 
festivals, such as the Dionysia, Panathenaea, 
Eleusinia, Thargelia, and some others, there 
were not onljr sacritices^ but processions, 
theatrical exhibitions, gymnastic contests, 
and games, celebrated with great splendour 
and at a great expense. A portion of the ex- 
pense was defrayed by the individuals upon 
whom the burden of the liturgies d^olved ; 
but a considerable, and perhaps the larger, 
part was defrayed by the public treasury. 
Demosthenes complains, that more money 
was spent on a single Panathenaic or Diony- 
siac festival than on any military expedition. 
The religious embassies to Delos- and other 
places, and especially those to thie Olympian, 
Nemean, Isthmian, and Pythian games, drew 
largely upon the public exchequer, though a 
part of the cost fell upon the wealthier citi- 
zens who conducted them. 

The largesses distributed among the people 
liad their origin at an early peri^, and in a 
measure apparently harmless, though from a 
small beginning they afterwards rose to a 
height most injurious to the commonwealth. 
The Attic drama used to be performed in a 
wooden theatre, and the entrance was free to 
all citizens who chose to go. It was found, 
however, that the crushing to get in led to 
much confusion and even danger. On one 
occasion, about b. c. 500, the wooden scaiTold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that the en- 
trance should no longer b* gratuitous. The 
fee for a place was fixed at two obols, which 
was paid to the lessee of the theatre, (called 
deaTp6vTiCf 0eaTpoiT6X7(Cj or opxtTiKTtJVj) 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and con- 
stantly ready for use, on condition of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This payment 
continued to be exacted after the stone thea- 
tre was built. Pericles, to relieve the poorer 
classes, passed a law which enabled them to 
receive the price of admission from the state ; 
after which all those citizens who were too 
poor to pay for their places applied for the . 
money in the public - asisembly, which wa^ 
then frequently neld in the theatre. In pro- 
cess of time this donation was extended to 
other entertainments besides theatrical ones ; 
the sum of two oboli being given to each citi-* 
zen who attended ; if the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ; and if three, six bboli ; but 
not beyond. Hence all theoric largesse^ re- 
ceived the name of diobelia {diQ^eXla). It 
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is calculated that from 25 to 30 talents were 
spent upon them annually. 

So large An expenditure of the public funds 
upon shows and amusements absorbed the 
resources, which were demanded for services 
of a more important nature. By the ancient 
law, the whole surplus of the annual revenue 
which remained after the expense of the civil 
administration (rd ireptovta ;f/jmaira T^f 
dtoiK^aecjc) was to be carried to the military 
fund, and applied to the defence of the com- 
monwealth. Since the time of Pericles various 
demagogues had sprung up, who induced the 
people to divert all that could be spared from 
the other branches of civil expenditure into 
the theoric fund, which at length swallowed up 
the whole surplus, and the supplies needed 
for the purpose of war or defence were left to 
depend upon the extraordinary contributions, 
or property-tax (e/f^poA. An attempt was 
made by the demagogue Eubulus to perpetu- 
ate this system. He passed fi law, which 
made it a capital offence to propose that the 
theoric fund should be applied to military 
service. The law of Eubulus was a source 
of great embarrassment to Demosthenes, in 
the prosecutions of his schemes for the na- 
tional defence^ and he seems at last, but not 
before b. c. 339, to have succeeded in repeal- 
ing, it. 

In the earlier times there was no person, or 
board of persons; expressly appointed to man 
age the theoric fund. The money thus ap- 
propriated was disbursed by the Helleno- 
tamiae. After the anarchy, the largess sySf 
tem having been restored by Agyrrhius,a board 
of managers was appointed. They were 
elected by show of hands at the period of 
the treat Dionvsia, one from each tribe. 

THEO'RI {deupol), persons sent on special 
missions (Oeuplat) to perform some religious 
duty, as to consult an oracle, or to offer a 
sacrifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
in some of the Dorian states, as the Aegine- 
tans, Troezenians, Messeni^ . and Mantine- 
ans, official priests called i, .^oriy whose duty 
it was to consult oracles, interpret the re* 
sponses, &c., as among the Spartans there 
were men called iVAti, chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. At Athens 
there were no official persons called T*heori, 
but the name was given to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conduct 
religious embassies to various places; or 
which the mo^t important were those tha. 
were sent to the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games, those that went 
to consult the god at Delphi, and those that 
led the solemn procession to Delos, where 
the Athenians establislied a quadriennial fcB* 
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tival, in reTiyal of the ancient Ionian one, of- 
which Homer speako. The expense of these 
embassies was delrayed partly by. the state 
and partly by wealthy citixens, to whom the 
management of them was entrusted, called 
Architheori (d^t^^cjpot), chiefs of the em- 
bassy. This was a sort of liturgy, and fre- 
auently a very costly one ; as the chief con- 
uctor represented the state, and was ex- 
pected to appear with a suitable degree of 
splendour; for instance, to wear a gOlden 
crown, to drive into the city with a handsome 
chariot, retinue, &c. 

The Salaminian, or Delian, ship was also 
called Qitif^ vavc* and was principally used 
for conveying embassies to Delos, though, 
like the Faralos, it was employed on other 
expeditions besides. 

THERMAE. [Balneum.] 

THESEIA (dnoela), a festival celebrated 
by the Athenians in honour of their national 
hero Theseus, whom they believed to have 
been the author of their democratical form of 

Sovemment. In consequence of this belief 
onations of bread and meat were given to the 
rr people at the Theseia, which was thus 
them a feast at which they felt no want, 
and might fancy themselves equal to the 
wealthiest citizens. The day on which this 
festival was held was the eighth of every 
month (dySoai), but more especially the 
eighth of Pyanepsion, whence the festival 
was sometimes called dydddiov. It is proba- 
ble that the festival of the Theseia was not 
instituted till b. c. 469, when Cimon brought 
the remains of Theseus from Scyrus to 
Athens. 

THESMOPHOHIA (deff/io^pm)^ a great 
festival and mysteries, celebrated in honour 
of Ceres in various parts of Greece, and 
only by women, though some ceremonies 
were also performed by maidens. It was in- 
tended to comqiemorate the introduction of 
the laws and regulations of civilized life, 
which was universally ascribed to Ceres. 
The Attic thesmophoria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the 11th of Pyane- 
psion, which day was called avo6og or Kado- 
do^y because the solemnities were opened by 
the women with a procession from Athens to 
Eleusis. In this procession they carried on 
their heads sacred laws {yoiiLuoi. fil^Xoi or 
BefffioDj the introduction of which was as- 
cribed to Ceres (Gec^io^pof), and other 
symbols of civilized life. The women spent 
the night at Eleusis in celebrating the mys- 
teries of the goddess. The second day, call- 
ed vfUTTeia, was a day of mourning, durine 
which the women sat on the ground around 
the statue of Ceres, and took no other 
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food than cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On this day no meetings either pf the senate 
or the people were held, It was probably in 
the afternoon of this da^r that the women held 
a procession ^t Athens, in which they walked 
barefooted behind a waggon, upon which 
baskets with mystical symbols were conveyed 
to the thesmophorion. The third day, called 
Ka?iXiyeveiaf from the circumstance that 
Ceres was mvoked under this name, was 
a day of merriment and raillery among iho 
women themselves, in commemoration of 
lambe, who was said to have made the god- 
dess smile during her grief. 

THESMO-THETAE. [Abohon.] 

THETES. tCBNSus, p. 73.1 

THOLOS (66Xoc, also called <rica/f>, a 
name given to any round building which ter- 
minated at the top in a point, whatever might 
be the purpose for which it was used. At 
Athens the name was in particular applied 
to the new round prytaneum near the sen- 
ate-house, which should not be confounded 
with the old prytaneum at the foot of the 
acropolis. It was therefore the place in 
which the prvtanes took their common meals 
and offered their sacrifices. It was adorned 
with some small silver statues, and near it 
stood the ten statues of the Attic Eponymi 

THORAX. [LoRiCA.] 

THRACES. [Gladiatores.] 

THRANI'TAE. [Navis, p. 219.] 

THRONUS iepovoc), a throne, is a Greek 
word, for which the proper Latin term is 
SoUum. This did not differ from a chair 
{KoOidpa) [Cathedba ; , Sella] except in 
being higher, larger, and in' all respects more 
magnificent. On account of its elevation it 
was always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool {nibaelUumi inovddiov, dpavtov)^ The 
accompanying cut shows two gilded thrones 
with cushions and drapery, intended to be the 
thrones of Mars and Venus, which is ex- 

Sressed by the helmet on the one and the 
ove on the other. 
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THYRSUS. 

The foHowing wood-cut from a fictile vase 
m the Museo Borbonico at Naples, represents 
Juno seated on a splendid throne, which is 
elevated on a basement. She holds in her 
left hand a sceptre, and w her right the apple, 
which Mercury is about to convey to Paris 
with a view to the celebrated contest for 
beauty on Motint Ida. Mercury is distinguish- 
ed by his talasria, his cadMceua, and his petatut 
thrown behind his back, and hanging by a 
string. On the right side of the throne is 
the representation of a tigress or panther. 
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THY-MELi:. [THfiATRLH, p. 313.J 
THYRSUS {dvpaoc), a pole carried by Bac- 
chus, and by Satyrs, Maenades, and others 
who engaged in Bacchic festivities and rites. 
[DioNYsiA.] It was sometimes terminated 
by the apple of the pine, or fir-cone, that tree 
(nevKij) being dedicated to Bacchus in con- 
sequence of the use of the turpentine which 
flowed from it, and also of its cones, in ma- 
king wine. The monuments^ of ancient art, 
however, most commonly exhibit, instead of 
the pine-apple, a bunch of vine or ivy leaves, 
with grapes or berries, arranged into the form 
of a cone'. The annexed cut shows the head 
of a thyrsus composed of the leaves, and ber- 
ries of the ivy, and surrounded by acanthus- 
leaves. The fabulous history of Bacchus 
relates that he converted the thyrsi carried 
by himself and his followers into dang^erous 
weapons, by concealing an iron point in the 
head of tto leaves. Hence his thyrsus is 
called "a spear enveloped in vine-leaves," 
and its point was thought to incite to madness. 




Head of a Tbyratu. 



TIA'RA or TIA'RAS (ridpa or Tidpac: 
An. Kvp13aala\ a hat with a large high crown. 
This was the head-dress which characterized 
the north-western Asiatics, and more espe- 
cially the Armenians, Parthians, and Persians, 
as distinguished from the Greeks and Romans, 
whose hats ^ted the head, or had only a low 
crown. The king of Persia wore an erect 
tiara, whilst those of his subjects were soft 
and flexible, falling on one side. The PersiAa 
name for this regal head-dress was ddaria. 
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TrBIA {ai>X6c)f a pipe, the commonest 
musical instrument of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It was Tery frequently a hollow cane, 
fierforated with holes m the proper places, 
n other instances it was made of some kind 
of wood, especially box, and was bored with 
a ffimblet. 

When a single pipe was used by itself, the 
performer upon it, as well as the ustrument, 
was called monaulot. Among the varieties of 
the single pipe the most femarkable were the 
bagpipe, the performer on which was called 
utrmtagrnu or dencovXi^f; and the ai^f irXd- 
yidC or irXaylav^y which, as its name im- 
plies, had a mouth-pipe inserted into it at 
right angles. Pan was the reputed inyentor 
of this kind of tibia as well as of the^tu^ or 
«ynn4? [SybiNZ]. 

But among the Greeks and Romans it was 
much more usual to play on two pipes at 
the same time. Hence a performance on 
this instrument ^ibicinium), even when ex- 
ecuted by a single person, was called coHer* 
or cantare ti^iii] This act is exhibited in very 
numerous works of ancient art, and often in 
such a way as to make it manifest that the 
two pipes were perfectly distinct, and not 
connected, as some have supposed, by a com- 
mon mouth-piece. The mouth-Jieces of the 
two pipes bnen passed thro^glik a capistrum. 
(See cut, p. 77.) 

Three mflbrent kinds of pipes were origin- 
ally used to produce music in the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian modes. It appears, 
also, that to produce the Phrygian mode the 
pipe had only two holes above, and that it 
terminated in a horn bending upwards. It 
thus approached to the nature of a trumpet, 
and j3roduced slow, grave, and solemn tunes. 
The Lydian mode was much quicker, and 
more varied and ' animating. Horace men- 
■ tions " Lydian pipes" as a proper accompftni- 
ment, when he is celebrating the praise of 
ancient heroes. The Lydians themselves 
used this instrument in leading their troops 
to battle; and the pipes employed for the 
purpose are distinguished by Herodotus as 
"male and female," i. e. probably base and 
treble, corresponding to the ordmary sexual 
difference in the human voice. The corres- 
ponding Latin terms are tibia dextra and «m- 
i»trA; the respective instruments are sup- 
posed to have been so called, because the 
former was niore properly held in the right 
hand and the latter in the left The *' tibia 
dextra" was used to lead or commence a piece 
of music, and the ** sinistra" followed it is as 
an accompaniraept. The comedies of Terence 
haying been accompanied by the pipe, the 
«r»Uowing notices are prefixed to explain the 
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kind of music appropriate to each : libih pan 
bu»i i. e. with pipes in the same mode ; tib. im- 
partbust pipes in different noodes ; tib. duabus 
dtiBtriSy two pipes of low pitch ; tih^ par. dex- 
trit et nntatm, pipes im the same mode, and of 
both low and high pitch. 

The use of the pipe amon^ the Greeks and 
Romans was threefold, v». at sacrifices 
{Hbiae tacrijicaejy entertainments (ludicrae), 
and funerals. The pipe was not confined an- 
ciently, as it IS with us, to the male sex, but 
aiXrfTpldeCj or female tibicines, were very 
coihmon. 

TIME'MA (t£uimio). [Dice'.] 

TINTlNNA'BlfLUM (/cwd«v), a bell. 
Bells were of various forms among the Greeks 
and •Romans, as among us. Various speci- 
mens of thcun are given in the annexed cut. 




TIROCI'NnJM. [TiBa] 

TIRO, the name given by th« Romans to 
a newly enlisted soldier, as opposed to veteru" 
tnu, one who had had experience in war. The 
mode of levying troops is described under Ex- 
BBGXTus. The age at which the liability to 
imhtary service commenced was 17. From 
their first enrolment the Roman soldiers, when 
not actually serving a|[ainst an enemy, were 
perpetually occupied in -military exercises. 
They wer« exercised every day, the tirones 
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twice, io the morning and afternoon, and the 
veteran! once. 

The state of a tiro was called tirocimum; 
and a soldier who had attained skill, in his 
profession was then said Hrowuum punerty or 



In civil life the terms tir& and tirocinium 
were applied to the assumption of the toga 
viriliSjWnich was called iirodniutn/Kri [Toga], 
and to the first appearance of an orator at the 
rostra, tirocinium dogutmtiae. 

TITII SODA'LES, a sodalitas or college 
of priests at Rome* who represented the sec- 
ond tribe of the SUnnans, or the Titles, that 
is, the Sabines, who, after their union with 
the Ramnes or Latins, continued to perform 
their own ancient Sabine sacra. To super- 
intend and preserve these, T. Tatius is said 
to have instituted the Titii sodales. During 
the time of the republic the Titii sodales are 
no longer mentioned, as the sacra of the thitoe 
tribes became gradually united into one com- 
mon religion. Under the empire we again 
meet with a coUei^e of priests bearing the 
name of Sodi^es Titii or Titienses, or Sacer- 
dotes Titiales Flavialee; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of the ancient tribe 
of the Titles, but were priests instituted to 
conduct the worship of an emperor, Kke the 
Aogustales. 

TITIES or TITIENSES. [Patbicii.] 

TOGA (r^jdevvof), a gown, the name of the 
principal outer garment worn by the Romans, 
seems to have been received by them from the 
Etruscans. 

The toga was the peculiar distinction of 
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the Romime, who were thence called togatt 
or gena togata. It was originally worn only 
in Rome itself, and the use of it was forbid- 
den alike to exiles and to foreigners. Gradu- 
ally, however, it went out of common use, 
and was supplanted by the pallium and lacer- 
na, or else it was worn in public under the 
lacema. [Lacerna.] But it was still used 
by the upper classes, who regarded it as an 
honourable distinction, in the courts of jus- 
tice, by clients when they received the Spor- 
TULA, and in the theatre or at the games, at 
least When the emperor was present. 

The exact form of the toga, and the man- 
ner of wearing it, are matters which are much 
disputed, and about which indeed it seems 
almost impossible, with our present informa- 
tion, to arrive at certainty. 

The sinus of the toga, to which frequent 
reference is made, was a portion of the gar- 
ment, which hung down in front qf the body, 
like a sling. (See the preceding cut.) 

One mode of wearing the toga was the 
cinctus GabinuB. It consisted in forming a 
part of the toga itself into a girdle, by draw- 
ing its outer edge round the oody add tying 
it in a knot, in front, and at the same time 
covering the head with another portion of the 
garment. It was wom^ by persons offering 
sacrifices, by the consul when he declared 
war, and by devoted persons, as in the case 
of Decius. Its origin was Etruscan, as its 
name implies. Persons wearing this dress 
were saiq io be procincti (or incincti) cinctu (or 
ritu) Gabmo. 

The colour of the toga worn hy men {jtoga 
viriUt) was generally white, that is, the nat- 
ural colour of white wool. Hence it was 
called pura or vestimentumpurumf in Opposition 
to the praetexta mentioned below. A brighter 
white was given to the toga of candidates for 
offices {candidati from their toga Candida) by 
rubbing it with chalk. There is an illusion 
to this ciistoin in the phrase cretata ambitid. 
White togas are often mentioned as worn at 
festivals, which does not imply that they 
were not worn commonly, but that new or 
fresh-cleaned togas were first put on at festi- 
vals. The toga was kept white and clean by 
the fuller. When this was neglected, the 
toga was called sordida, and those who wore 
such garments sordidati. This dress (with 
disarranged hair and other marks of disorder 
about the person) was worn by accused per- 
sons, as in the case of Cicero. The toga pulla, 
which was of the natural colour of black 
wool, was worn in private mourning, and 
sometimes also by artificers and others of the 
lower orders. The toga pieta, which was or- 
namented with Phrygian embroklery, was 
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worn by gnenlt in tnoaipliB (TnioaPHut], 
and imder the enqieron bj the coosals, and 
by the praetors when they celebrated the 
fames. It was also called C^iufma. The 
tcga pabmata waa a kind of toga picta. The 
logaprMUxta had a broad purple border. It 
was worn with the Bulla, by children of 
both sexes. It was also worn by magistrates, 
both those of Rome, and those of the colo- 
nies and mnnicipia; by the sacerdotes, and 
by persons engafed in sacred rites or paying 
vows. Among those who possessed tbe jua 
togoe praetextae kmbendae^ the following may 
be more particalarly mentioned : the dictator, 
the consuls, tbe praetors (who laid aside the 
praetezta when about to condemn a Roman 
citizen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have worn the tra- 
bea). the decemviri sacris fociundis, the 
aediles, the triumviri epulones, the senators 
on festival days, the magistri collegii, and 
the magistri vicorum when celebrating games. 
In the case of the tribuni plebis, censors, and 
quaestors, there is some doubt upon the sub- 
ject. 

The toga praetezta is said to have been 
derived from the Etruscans, and to have been 
first adopted, with the latus clavus [Clavus 
Latus], by Tuilus Hostilias as the royal 
robe, whence its use by the magistrates in 
the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla aurea were first given to boys in the 
case of the son of Tarquinius Priscus, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his own hand. Respect- 
ing the leaving off of the toga praetexta, and 
the assumption of the togSL virilis, see Impubks 
and Clavus Latus. The occasion was cel- 
ebrated with great rejoicings by the friends 
of the jTOuth, who attended him in a solemn 
procession to the Forum and Capitol. This 
assumption of the toga virilis was called tiro- 
einium fori^ as being the young man's intro- 
duction to public life. Girls wore the prae- 
texta till their marriage. 

The trabea was a toga ornamented with pur- 
ple horizontal stripes. There were three kmds 
of trabea ; one wholly of purple, which was sa- 
cred to the gods, another of purple and white, 
and* another of purple and saffron, which 
belonged to augurs. The purple and white 
trabea was a royal robe, and is assigned to the 
Latin and early Roman kings, especially to 
Romulus. It was worn by the consuls in pub- 
lic solemnities, such as opening the temple of 
Janus. The equites wore it at the transvectioy 
and in other public solemnities. Hence the 
tmbea is mentioned as the badge of the eques- 
trian order. Lastly, the toga worn by the 
Roman emperors was wholly of purple. It 
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The material of whidi the toga was com- 
monly made was wod. It waa sometimes 
thick and sometimes thin. Theformerwms 
the toga daua^ pimpat, or Atrte. A newtoga, 
with the nap neither worn off nor cut close, 
was called fata, to which is opposed the tritm 
or rasa, which was used as a sonuner dress. 

The toga was originaMy worn by both seies* 
bat when the stola came to be. worn by ma- 
trons, the toga was onlr worn by the mere- 
trices, and by women who had b^ divorced 
on account of adultery. [StOLA.] Before the 
use of the togabecame almost restricted to the 
upper classes, their toga was only distinguished 
from that of the lower classes by being fuller 
and more expensive. In war it was ^ aside, 
and replaced by the Paludamkntum and Sa- 
GUM. Hence fogotur is opposed to fm<et. The 
toga was, however, sometimes used by sol- 
diers, but not in battle, nor as their ordinary 
dress ; but rather as a cloak or blanket. It 
was chieflv worn in Rome, and nence togatus- 
is opposed to rutticus. The toga was often 
used as a covering in sleeping ; and lastly, as 
a shroud for the corpse. 

TOMBS. [FuNos.] 

TONSOIL [BabbaJ 

TOUCULAR, TO'RCULUM. [Vinum, 
p. 409, b. 

TORMENTUM (d^en^pta 6pyava), a mili- 
tary engine, so called from the twisting {tor- 
aumdo) of hairs, thongs, and vegetable Ibres. 
The principal military engines were the ba- 
U$ta and eatapuUa. The Mwte (ircrpo/?a^) 
was used to shoot stones ; the catapuUa (ku- 
TflTr^Xriyf, KaTaireTiTudj) to project darte, es- 
pecially the falarica {Hasta], and a kind of 
missile, 4^ feet long, called trifax. Whilst in 
besieging a city the ram [Abibs] was em- 
ploved in destroying the lower part of the 
waU, the balista was. used to overthrow the 
battlements (j^ropugnacula, tiraXJ^eic), &od the 
catapult to shoot any of the besieged who ap- 
peared between them. The forms of these 
machines being adapted to the objecte which 
they were intended to throw, the catapult was 
long, the balista nearly square. Instances are 
recorded in which the balista threw stones to 
the distance of a' quarter of a mile. Some 
balistae threw stones weighing three hun- 
dred weight. 

Of the Scorpio or onager, which was also 
a species of tormentum, we know next to 
nothing. 

The torture or question {quaestio\ as applied 
to criminals or witnesses, was called tormen- 
tum by the Romans, and ffdaavoc by tbe 
Greeks. The executioner was called tortor^ 
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and among the instruments employed for the 
purpose were the wheel and the tculew. 
Among both the Greeks and Romans, no 
freemen were put to the torture, but only 
slaves, whose evidence was for that reason 
often considered of more value-than that of 
freemen. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS (<m)C7rT<5f), an 
ornament of gold, twisted spiral^' and bent 
into a circular form, which was worn roiind 
the neck by men of distinction among the 
Persians, the Gauls, wad other Asiatic and 
northern nations. 

It was by taking a collar from a Gallic war- 
rior that T. Manhus obtained the cognomen 
of Torquatus. 

Torques, whether in the form of collars or 
bracelets, no doubt formed a considerable 
part of the wealth of those who wore them. 
Hence they were an important portion of the 
spoil, when any Celtic or Oriental army was 
conquered, and they were among the rewards 
of valour bestowed after an engagement upon 
those who had most distinguished themsolves. 
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ing before them caltrops, which necessarily 
lay with one of their fpur sharp points turned 
upward, or by burying the caltrop with one 

{)oini at the surface of the ground. The fol- 
owing wood-cut is taken from a bronze cal« 
trop figured by Caylus. 




Torque*. 
TORTURE. [TOBMBNTUM.] 

TOWERS. [TuBRis.] 
TRA^BEA. [TooA.] 
TRA'GULA. [Hasta.] 
TRANSTRA. [Na vis, p. 223.1 
TRANSVE'CTfO EQUITUM. [Equi- 

TBS, p. 137.] 

TRIALS, Greek [DicbI ; Roman [Actio ; 

JUDBX.] 

TRIA'RII. ExERciTus, p. 142.] 

TRIBES. [TBiBas.] 

TRI'BULUS (rp//?oAOf), a caltrop, also 
called murex. When a place was beset with 
troops, the one party endeavoured to impede 
the cavalry of the other party, either by throw. 




Tribuloa, Caltrop. 

TRIBUNAL, a raised pUtfbrm, on which 
the praetor and judices sat in the Basilica. 
[Basilica.] / 

There was a tribunal in the camp, which 
was generally formed of turf, but sometimes, 
in a stationary camp, of stone, from which the 
general addressed the soldiers, and where the 
consul and tribunes of the soldiers adminis- 
tered justice. When the general addressed 
the army from the tribunal, the standards 
were'planted in front of it, and the army placed 
round it in order. The address itself was call- 
ed Allocutio. 

TRtBU'NUS, a tribune. This word seems 
originally to have indicated an officer con- 
nected with a tribe (trifriw), or who represent- 
ed a tribe for certam jrarposes ; and this is 
indeed the character ot the officers who were 
designated by it in the earliest times of Rome, 
and may be traced also in the later officers 
of this name. 

1. Tbibunbs or thb thbbb ancibnt 
TBiBBs. At the time when all the Roman 
citizens were contained in the three tribes of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, each of 
them was headed by a tribune, and these 
three tribunes represented their respective 
tribes in all civil, religious, and military af- 
fairs ; that is to say, they were in the citv the 
magistrates of the tribes, and performea the 
sacra on their behalf, and in times of war they 
were their military commanders. The tribu 
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mucritrum \v:i» lUo ioiiiiiiatler of the c^teres^ihe 
king's budy-Knard. and not the tribune of the 
tribe of the Hamnes, as id supposed bjr some 
modem writers. In what manner the tnbanos 
ceterom was appointed, is uncertain, but it is 
probable that be was elected by the tnbte; 
for we find that when the imperium was to 
be conferred upon the king, the comitia were 
held under the presidency of the tribunus ce- 
lerum; and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer was next in rank, he con* 
▼oked the comitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Brutus proposed to deprive Tar- 

auinius of the imperium. A law passed under 
be presidency of the tribunus celerum was 
called a lex tribunicia^ to distinguish it from 
one passed under the presidency of the king. 
The tribunes fif the three ancient tribeis 
ceased to be appointed when these tribes 
themselves ceaseo to exist as poIitic4il bodies, 
and when the patricians became incorporated 
in the local tribes of Servius Tuliius. [Tbi- 

BUS.] 

2. Tbibunes ov the Sbbvian tbibes 
MAapxoh TpiTTvdpxoi). When Servius 
TuIlius divided the commonalty into thirty 
local tribea, we again find the tribune at the 
head of these tribes. The duties' of these 
tribunes, who were without doubt the most 
distinguished persons in their respective dis- 
tricts, appear to have consisted at first in 
keeping a register of the inhalntants in each 
district, and of their property, for purposes of 
taxation, snd for levying the troops for the 
armies. When subsequently the Roman peo- 
ple became exempted from taxes, the main 
part of their business was taken from them,^ 
but they still continued to exist The tribum 
aerariif who occur down to the end of the re- 
public, were perhaps only the successors of 
the tribunes of the tribes. When (b. c. 406) 
the custom of giving pay (ttipendium) to the 
soldiers was introduce, each of the triboni 
aerarii had to collect the tributum in his own 
tribe» and with it to pay the soldiers ; and in 
case they did not fulfil this duty, the soldiers 
bad the right of pignoris capio against tbom. 
In later times their duties appear to have been 
confined to collecting the tribut>tm, which 
ther made over to the military quaestors who 
paid the soldiers. TQuaxstob.] The^ Lex 
Aurelia, b. c. 70^ called the tribiim aerarii to 
the exercise of judicial functions, alon^ with 
the senators and equites, as these tnbunes 
represented the body of the most respectable 
citizens. But of this distinction they were 
subsequently deprived by Julius Caesar. 

3. Triboni Plbbis (d^fiapxot, the office 
dfifuipxla). The ancient tribunes of the ple- 
beian tribes bad undoubtedly the right of 



convoking iho nuetings of their tHbes, and of 
maintaining the privileges granted to them by 
king Servius, and subsequently by the Vale- 
rian laws. But this protection was very ia- 
adequate against the msatiable amlntion and 
usutpations. of the patricians. When the 
plebeians, impoverished by long war«, and 
cruelty oppressed by the patricians, at last 
seceded m b. C. 494 to the Mons Sacer, the 
patricians were obliged to grant to the plebei- 
ans the right of appointing tribunes {tribum 
pUbit) with more emcieut powers to protect 
their own order than those which were pos- 
sessed by the heads of the tribes. The pur- 
pose for which they were appointed wi^ only 
to afford protection against any abOse on Uie 
part of the patrician magistrates ; and that 
they might be able to afford such protection, 
their persons were declared sacred and invio- 
lable, and it was agreed that whoever invaded 
this inviolability should be an outlaw, and 
that his property should be forfeited to the^ 
temple of Ceres. A subsequent law enacted^ 
that no one should oppose or interrupt a tri« 
bune while addressing the people, and that 
whoever should act contrary to this ordinance 
should give bail to the tribunes for the pay- 
ment of whatever fine they should affix to Ins 
offence in arraigning him before the commen- 
alty ; if he refused to give bail, his life and 
property were forfeits The tribunes were 
thus enabled to afibrd protection to any one 
who appealed to the assembly of the com- 
monalty or required any other assistance. 
They were essentially thie representatives 
and the orgMis of the plebeian order, and 
their sphere of action was the comitia tributa. 
With the patricians and their comitia they 
had nothing to do. The tribunes themselves 
liowever were not judges, and could inflicl 
no punishments, but could only propose the 
imposition of a fine io the commonalty (mu/- 
fum trro^e). The tribunes were thus in 
their origin only a protecting magistracy of 
the plebs, but in the course of time their pow- 
er increased to such a degree that it surpaned 
that of all other magistntes, and the tribunes 
then became a magistracy for the whole Ro- 
man people, in opposition to the senate and 
the oligarchical party in general, although 
they had nothing to oo wiUi the administra- 
tion or the government. During the latter 
period of the republic thev became true 
tyrants, and may be compared to the national 
convention of France during the first revobi. 
tion. 

At first the number of the tribunes was 
only two, but soon afterwards they were in- 
creased to five, one being taken from each of 
the five classes, and siihM>qucntly to ten, two 
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being taken from each of the five classes. 
This last iiuinber appears to have remained 
unaltered down to the end of the empire. 

The tribunes entered upon their office on 
the 10th of December, but were elected, at 
least in the time of Cicero, on the 17th of 
July. It is almost superfluous to state, that 
none but plebeians were eligible to the office 
of tribune ; hence when towards the end of 
the republic patricians wished to obtain the 
office, they were obliged first to renounce 
their own order and to become plebeians; 
hence also under the empire it was thought 
that the princeps should not be tribune be- 
cause he was a patrician. But the influence 
which belonged to this office was too great 
for the emperors not to covet it. Hence Au- 

Sstus was made tribune for life. During 
3 republic, however, the old regulation re- 
mainea in force, even after the tribunes htA 
ceased to be the protectors of the plebs alone. 
There is only one instance recorded in which 
patrieians were elated to the triboneship, 
and this was probably the consequence of an 
attempt to divide the tribuneship between 
the two orders. Although nothing appears 
to be more natural than that the tnounes 
should originally have been ejected by that 
body of Roman citizens which they repre- 
sented, yet the subject is involved in consid* 
erable obscurity. Some writers state that 
they were elected by the comitia of the curies ; 
others suppose that they were elected in the 
comitia of the centuries; but whether they 
were elected in the latter or in the comitia of 
the tribes, it is certain that at first the sanc- 
tion of the curies to the election was at all 
events necessary. But after the time of the 
Lex PubliLia (b. c. 472) the sanction of the 
curies is not heard of, and the election of the 
tribunes was left entirely to the comitia tribu- 
ta, which were convoked and held for this 
purpose by the old tribunes previous to the 
expiration of their office. One of the old tri- 
bunes was appointed b^ lot to preside at the 
election. As the meetmg could not be pro- 
longed after sunset, and the business was to 
be completed in one day, it sometimes hap- 
pened that it was obliged <o break up before 
the election was completed, and then those 
who were elected filled up the legitimate 
number of the college by cooptatio. But in 
order to prevent this irregularity, the tribune 
L. Trebonius, in 448 b. c, got an ordinance, 
passed, according to which the college of the 
tribunes should never be completed by coop- 
tatio, but the elections should be continued 
on the second day, if they were not completed 
on the first, till the number ten was made up. 
The place where the election of the tribunes 
K k2 



was held was originally and lawfully the 
Forum, afterwards also the Campus Martius, 
and sometimes the area of the Capitol. 

We now proceed to trace the gradual 
Ifiowth of the tribunician power. Although 
Its original character was merely protection 
{auxUium or )9oi7^eta) against patrician magis- 
trates, the plebeians appear early to have re 
garded their tribunes also as mediators or ar- 
bitrators in matters among themselves. The 
whole power possessed by the college of tri- 
bunes was designated by the name triimnieia 
potestas, and extended at no time further 
than dne mile beyond the gates of the city ; 
at a greater distance than this they came 
under the imperium of the magistrates, like 
every other citizen. As they were the public 
guardians, it was necessary that eveiy one 
should have access to them and at any time ; 
hence the doors of their houses were open 
day and night for alt who were in need of 
help and protection, which they were em- 
powered to afford against any one, even 
against the highest magistrates. For the 
same reason a tribune was not allowed to be 
absent from the city for a whole day, except 
during the Feriae Latinae, when the whole 
people were assembled on the Alban Mount. 

In B. 0. 456 the tribunes, in opposition to 
the consuls, assumed the right of convoking 
the senate, in order to lay before it a roga- 
tion, and discuss the same: for until that 
time the consuls alone had had the right oi 
laying plebiscita before the senate for ap- 
probation. Some years after, b. c. 452, the 
tribunes demanded of the consuls to request 
the senate to make a senatusconsultum for 
the appointment of persons to frame a new 
le^lation; and during the discussions on 
this subject the tribunes themselves were 
present m the senate. The written legisla- 
tion which the tribunes then wished can 
only have related to their own order ; but as 
such a legislation would only have widened 
the breach between the two orders, they af- 
terwards ^ve way to the remonstrances of 
the patricians, and the new legislation was to 
embrace both orders. From the second de- 
cemvirate the tribuneship was suspended, but 
w&s restored after the legislation was com- 
pleted, and tiovr assumed a different charac- 
ter from the change that had taken place in 
the tribes. [Tribus.] The tribunes now 
had the right to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the senate; but they did not sit 
among the senators themselves, bat upon 
benches before the opened doors of the sen- 
ate-house. The inviolability of the tribunes, 
which had before only rested upon a contract 
between the two estates, was now sanctioiied 
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and coDfirmed by "% l!iw of M. HoniUus. As 
,he tnbes now also iiccluded the patricians 
ind Iheir clients, the tiibunes might liat- 
irally be asked to interpose on behalf of 
iny citizen whether patncian or plebeian. 
Hence the patrician ex-decemvir, Appius 
Claadius, implored the protection of the tri- 
bunes. About this time the tribones also ac- 
quired the right of taking the auspices in the 
assemblies of the tribes. They abo assumed 
again the right, which they had exercised be- 
fore the time of the decemvirate, of bringing 
patricians who had violated the rights of the 
plebeians before the comitia of the tribes. 
By tlie Lex Valeria passed in the Comitia 
Centuriata (b. c. 449), it was enacted that a 
plebiscitum, which had been voted by the 
tribes, should bind the patricians as well. 
While the college thus gained outwardly 
new strength every day, a change took place 
in its internal organization, which to some 
extent paralyzed its powers. Before B. c. 
394, every thing had been decided in the col- 
lege by a majority ; biit about this time, we 
do not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the opposition (intercessu) of one 
tribune sufficient to render a resolution of 
his colleagues void. This new regulation 
does not appear in operation till 394 and 393 
B. c. ; the old one was still applied in b. c. 
421 and 415. From their right of appearing 
in the senate, and of taking part in its discus- 
sions, and from their bemg the representa- 
tives of the whole people, they gradually ob- 
tained the right of intercession against any 
action which a magistrate might undertake 
during the time of his office, and this even 
without siving any reason for it. Thus we 
find a tribune preventing a consul from con- 
voking the senate, and preventing the -pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the com- 
itia ; they interceded against the official 
functions of the censors ; and even against a 
command issued by the praetor. In the same 
manner a tribune might place his veto upon 
an ordinance of the senate, and he could 
thus either compel the senate to submit the 
subject to afresh consideration, or could raise 
the session. In order to propose a measure 
to the senate they might themselves convene 
a meeting, or when it had been convened by 
a consul they might make their proposal 
even in opposition to the consul, a right 
which no other magistrates had in the pres- 
ence of the consuls. The senate, on the oth- 
er hand, had itself, in certain cases, recourse 
to the tribunes. Thus, in b. c. 431, it re- 
quested the tribunes to compel the consuls to 
appoint a dictator, in compuance with a de- 
cree of the senate ; and the tribunes compelled 



the consuls, by threatening them with im- 
prisonment, to appoint A. Fostumius Tuber- 
tus dictator. From this time forward we 
meet with several instances in which the 
tribunes compelled the consuls to comply 
with the decrees of the senate, si no% esseru in 
auctoritaie senahut^ and to execute its com- 
mands. In their relation to the senate a 
change was introduced by the PUbisdtum 
Atiniumt which ordained that a tribune, by 
virtue of his office, should be a senator. 
Whe^ this plebiscitum was made is uncer- 
tain.; but we know that in b. c. 170 it was 
not yet m operation.. It probably originated 
with C. Atimus, who waq tribune in b. c. 132. 
But as the quaestorship, at least in later 
times, was tne office which persons held 
previously to the' tribuneship, aUd as the 
quaestorship itself conferred upon a person 
the right of a senator, the law of Atinius was 
in most cases superfluous. 

In their relation to other magistrates we 
may observe, that the right of intercessio was 
not confined to stopping a magistrate in his 
proceedings, but they might even command 
their viatores to seize a consul or a censor, to 
imprison him, or to throw him from the Tar- 
peian rock. When the tribunes brought an 
accusation against any one before the people, 
they had the right of prehetuio, but not the 
right of vooatio; that is, they might command 
a person to be dragged by their viatores be- 
fore the comitia, but they could not summon 
him. They might, as in earlier times, pro- 
pose a fine to be inflicted upon the person ac* 
cused before the comitia, but in some cases 
they dropped this proposal and treated the 
case as a capital one. The college of tri- 
bunes had also the power ,of making edicts. 
In case? in which one member of the college 
opposed a resolution of his colleagues nothing 
could be done, and the measure was dropped ; 
but this useful check was removed by the ex- 
ample of Tiberius Gracchus, in which a prece- 
dent was given for proposing to the people 
that a tribune obstinately persisting m his 
veto should he deprived of his office. 

From the time of the Hortensian law the 
power of the tributes had been gradually ris- 
mg to such a height that at length it was su- 
perior to ever>r omer in the state. They had 
acquired the right of proposing to the comitia 
tributa or the senate measures on nearly all 
the important affairs of the state, and it would 
be endless to enumerate the cases in which 
their power was manifested. Their proposals 
were indeed usually made ex auctontate sen- 
atus, or had been communicated to and ap- 
proved by it ; but cases in which the people 
Itself had a direct interest, such as a general 
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legal regulatioD, granting of the franchise, a 
diange in the duties and powers of a magis- 
trate, and others, might be brought before the 
pieople, without their having previously com- 
municated to the senate, though there are 
also instances of the contrary. Subjects be- 
longing to the administration could not be 
brought before the tribes without the tribunes 
having previously received through the con- 
suls the auctoritas of the senate. This, how- 
ever, was done very frequently, and hence we 
have mention of a number of plebiscita on 
matters of administration. It sometimes even 
occurs that the tribunes brought the question 
concerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the senate to ratify 
the resolution, as expressing the wish of the 
whole peopl& Sulla, in ms reform of the 
constitution on the early aristocratic princi- 
ples, left to the tribunes only the jus auzili- 
andi, and deprived them of the right of making 
legishitive or other proposals, either to the 
senate or the comitia, without having previ- 
ously obtained the sanction of the senate. But 
this arrangement did not last, for Pompey re- 
stored to them their former rights. 

During the latter period of the republic, 
when tl»e office of quaestor was in most cases 
held immediately before that of tribune, the 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the senators, and this continued to be the case 
under the empire. Sometimes, however, equi- 
tes also obtained the office, and thereby be- 
came members of the senate, where they were 
considered of equal rank with the quaestors. 
Tribunes of the pe^le continued to exist 
dovm to the fifth century of our era, though 
their powers became naturally much limit^, 
especially in the reign of Nero. They con- 
tinued however to have the right of interces- 
sion against decrees of the senate, and on 
behalf of injured individuals. 

4^ Tbibuni militum cum consulabi po- 
TBSTATB. When in b. c. 445 the tribune C. 
Canuleius brought forward the rogation that 
the consulship should not be confined to 
either order, the patricians evaded the at- 
tempt by a change in the constitution; the 
powers which had hitherto been united in the 
consulship were now divided between two 
new magistracies, viz., the TrUntnimilitum oum 
consulari poteMtaU and the censors. Conse- 
quently, in B. c. 444, three military tribunes, 
with consular power, were appointed, and to 
this office the plebeians were to be equally 
eligible with the patricians. For the years 
following, however, the people were to be 
at liberty, on the proposal or the senate, to 
decide whether consuls were to be elected 
according to the old custom, or consular tri- 
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bimes. Henceforth, for many years, some- 
times coiisuls and sometimes consular tri- 
bunes were appointed, and the number of the 
latter varied from three to four, until in b. c. 
405 it was increased to six, and as the censors 
were regarded as their colleagues, we have 
sometimes mention of eight tribunes. At 
last, however, in b. c. 367, the office of these 
tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These con- 
sular tribunes were elected in the comitia of 
the centuries, and undoubtedly with less sol- 
emn auspices than the consuls. 

5. Tbibuni Militabes (;t<A/(]^oO were 
officers in the Roman armies. Their num- 
ber in a le^on was originally four, and they 
were appomted by the generals themselves. 
In b. c. 363, it was decreed that henceforth 
six of these military tribunes should always 
be appointed in the comitia, probably the co- 
mitia of the centuries. Those who were ap- 
pointed by the consuls were distinguished 
from those elected by the people {comitiati} 
by the name of RuffuU. The number of tri- 
bunes m each legion was subsequently in- 
creased to six, and their appointment was 
sometimes left altogether to the consuls and 
praetors, though subsequently we find again 
that part of them were appointed by the peo- 
ple. Their duties consisted in keeping order 
among the soldiers in the camp, in superin- 
tending their military exercises, inspecting 
outposts and sentinels, procuring provisions, 
settling disputes among soldiers, superintend- 
ing their health, &c. 

TRIBUS (0iAov, ^vA^), a tribe. 1. Gbekk. 
In the earliest times of Greek history mention 
is made of oeople being divided into tribes 
difid clans. Homer speaks of such divisions 
in terms which seem to imply that they were 
elements that entered into the composition of 
every community. A person not included in 
any clan {tu^p^Top), was regarded as a va- 
grant or outlaw. These divisions were rather 
natural than political, depending on family 
connection, and arising out of tnose times, 
when each head of a family exercised a pa- 
triarchal sway over its members. The bond 
was cemented by religious communion, sacri- 
fices and festivals, which all the family or 
clansmen attended, and at which the chief 
usually presided. 

Of the Dorian race there were originally 
three tribes, traces of which are found in all 
the countries which they colonized. Hence 
they are called by Homer Aopiie^ ToiYdlKec, 
These tribes were the HyUeis CXXXelcj^ Pam- 
phyli (Hd^^vAof ), and Dymanatae or Dumanes 
i^kv/iavdrai or Avudveg). The first derived 
their name from Hyllus, son of Hercules, the 
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two laft from Pamphylaa and Djrmas, who 
are said to have fallen in the last etpeditkm 
when the Dorians took possession of the Pe^ 
loponnesns. The Hyllean tribe was perhaps 
the one of highest dignity; but at Sparta 
there does not appear to have been mnch dis- 
tinction, for all the freemen there were by 
the constitation of Lycurgns on a footing of 
eqaalit]r. To these three tribes others were 
added in different places, either when the 
Dorians were joined by other foreign allies, 
or when some of the old inhabitants were ad- 
mitted to the rank of citizenship or equal priT- 
ileges. Thus the Gadmean Aegeids are said 
by Herodotus to hare been a great tribe at 
Sparta, descended (as he says) from Aegeus, 
grandson of Theras, though others haye 
thought they were incorporated with the 
three Doric tribes. 

The subdivision of tribes intophratriae (fpa- 
rpiai) or pairae (Trdrpo^), gene {yhnfi, trOtyet 
(rpfTTvef ), &c. appears to have prevailed in 
yarious pUices. At Sparta each tribe con- 
tained ten oboe (dfiuti, a word denoting a lo- 
cal division or district ; each obe contained 
ten triaeadea {Tptdxadec), communities con- 
taining thirty fiimilies. But very little appears 
to be known of these divisions, how far they 
were local, or how fen genealogical. After 
the time of Cleomenes the old system of tribes 
was changed ; new ones were created corres- 
ponding to the di£ferent quarters of the town, 
and they seem to have been five in number. 

The first Attic tribes that we read of are 
said to have existed in the reign, or soon after 
the reign, of Cecrops, and were called Cecro- 
JM (KitKponis)iAutochthan (AirrdxPuv)^ Aetaea 
{*AKTaia)t and ParaHa (fiapaXia). In the 
reign of a subsequent king, Cranaus, these 
names were chahjfed to Cranes {Kpavatg), 
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Atthis ('At^^), Metogaea (Meffdyaca), ana 
Diacria ( Aiaxp/f \ Aiterwaras we find a new 
set of names; Diaa (Atdf), AthenaU CAdij- 
vatg\ Poseidonias {Uoff£idoividc)t &nd Hephaes- 
tids CH<ltat,<mdc); evidently derived from the 
deities who were worshipped in the country. 
Some of those secondly mentioned, if not lul 
of them, seem to have been geographical di- 
visions ; and it is not imprdbable that, if not 
independent communities, they were at least 
connected by a very weak bond of union. 
But all these tribes were superseded by four 
others, which were probably founded soon 
after the Ionic settlement in Attica, and seem 
to have been adopted by other Ionic colonies 
out of Greece. The names OeUonit* {Te^ 
ovTeg), Huplete$ {'OizXtiTeg), Argadet CApyd- 
oeip, Aegicores (AlyiKOpelc), are said by He- 
rodotus to have been derived from the sons 
of Ion, son of Xuthus. Upon this, however. 



many doubts have been thrown by modern 
writers. The etymology of the last three 
names would seem to suggest, that the tribes 
were so called from the occupations which 
their respective members followed ; the Hep- 
tetes being the armed men, or warriors ; the 
Argades, labourers or husbandmen ; the Atgi^ 
cores^ goatherds or shepherds. But whatever 
be the truth with respCK^ to the origin of these 
tribes, one thing is certain, that before the 
time of Theseus, whom historians agree in 
representing as the great founder of the Attic 
commonwealth, the various people who in> 
habited the country continued to be disunited 
and split into factions. 

Theseus in some measure changed the re- 
lations of the tribes to each other, by intro- 
ducing a gradation of ranks in each ; mvidihg 
the people into Evpairidae (EiiraTpidat)^ Oeo- 
mon (Teo^pot), and Demimrgi {^ifuiovpyoi), 
of whom the first were nobles, the second 
agriculturists or yeomen, the thud labourers 
and mechanics. At the same time, in order 
to consolidate the national unity, he enlarged 
the city of Athens, with which he incorpo- 
rated several smaller towns, made it the seat 
of government, encouraged the nobles to re- 
side there, and surrendered a part of the royal 
prerogative in their favour. The tribes or 
phylae were divided, either in the age of The- 
seus or soon after, each into three phratrime 
i^parpiait a term equivalent to frBtemitiee, 
and analogous in its political relation to the 
Roman curiae)^ and each pkrairia into thirty 
geiu iyivrj, equivalent tp the Roman Geniea). 
the members of a gtnos (yivoc) being called 
gennetae (ym^roi) or homo^ dae tea (duoya- 
AuKTeg). £ach gtnot was distinguished bf a 
particular name of a patronymic form, which 
was derived from some hero or mythic anees- 
tor. These divisions, though the names 
seem to import fandly connection, were in 
fact artificial; which shows that some ad- 
vance .had now been made towards the estab- 
lishment of a closer political union. The 
members of the phratriae and gate had their 
respective religious rites and fi^tivals, whicfa 
were preserved lon^ after these communities 
had lost their political importance, and per- 
haps prevented them from being altogether 
disisolved. 

After the age of Theseus, the monarchy 
having been first limited and afterwards abol- 
ished, the whole power of the state fell into 
the hands of the Evpatridae or nobles, who 
held all civil offices, and had besides the man- 
agement of religious aftairs, and the interpre- 
tation of the laws. Attica became agitated 
by feuds, and we find the people, shortly be- 
fore the legislation of Solon, divided into three 
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parties^ Pedamei iUedtatei) or iowUbden, Dia- 
(Tu (AidKpioi) or highlanoen, and Parsli {Ud- 
paAoi) er people. of the sea-cuaat. The first 
two remiDd us of the ancient division of tribes, 
Mesog^itaand Diacri*; and the three parties 
appear in some measure to represent the 
elasses established by Theseus, the first being 
the nobles, whose property lay in the cham* 
paign and most te^ile p«rt of the country ; 
the second, the smaller land-owners and shep- 
herds ; the third, the trading and mining class, 
who had by this time risen in wealth and im- 
portance. To appease their discords, Solon 
was applied to; and thereupon frai|ied his 
celebrated constitution and code of laws. Here 
we have only to notice that he retained the 
four tribes as he found them, but abolished 
the existing distmctions of ronAc, or at all 
events greatly dimmished their importance, 
by intnraucing his property qualification, or 
division o^' the people mto PetUacMwnedimni 
{ll€VT€UcoaiofAeoi/jivoi)t Hippeit ('Irrirctf ), Z««- 
gUoM {Zevftrai), and Thtt- (a^rer). [Cbn- 
sua, Grsbk.} The enactments of Solon con- 
tinued, to be the (ow at Athens, though in 
great measure suspended by the tyranny, un- 
ul the democratic reform effected by Clis- 
thenes. Ue abolished the old tribes, and cre- 
ated ten new ones, according to a geographical 
division of Attica, and named after ten of the 
ancient heroes : ErechtheUf Aegeisi Pandiomt, 
LeorUi9^ AoamantiSf OtneU^ Ceeropis, H^ppatho- 
mUist Aeantis, ArUiocfus. These tribes were 
divided each into ten dtnU (d^fioi)^ the num- 
ber of which was afterwards increased by 
subdivision;^ but the arrangement was so 
made that several denu not contiguous or neai^ 
to one. another were joined to make up a tribe. 
[DBMnfs.] The object of this arrangement 
was, that by the breaking of old associations 
a perfect and lasting revolution might be ef- 
fected, in the habits and feelings^ as well as 
the political or^ization of the people. He 
allowed the wacieatphratriae to exist, but thev 
were deprived of all political importance. All 
foreigners admitted to the citizenship were 
registered in a phyle and demus, but not in a 
phratria Or genos. 

The functions which had been discharged 
by the fM tribea were now mostly transferred 
to the demL Among others, we may notice 
that of the forty-eight naucrariae into which 
the old tribes had been divided for the pur- 
pose of taxation, but which now became use- 
less, the taxes being collected on a different 
system. The reforms of Clisthenes were 
destined to be permanent. They continued 
to be in force ^with some few interruptions) 
imtil the downwU of Atllenian independence. 
The too tribes were blended with the whole 



machinery of the constitution. Of the senate 
of five hundred, fifty were chosen from each 
tribe. The allotment of dicasts was accord- 
ing to tribes ; and the same syHtem of elec- 
tion may be observed in most of the principal 
offices of state, judicial and magisterial, civil 
and military, 6lc. In b. c. 307, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes increased the number of tribes to 
twelve by creating two new ones, namely, 
ArUif9ni<u and DemUriaa, which afterwanis 
received the names of PtoUmaU and Aualit ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, beahnghis own name. 

2. Roman. The three ancient Romulian 
tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, or 
the Ramn e nses, Titienses, and Lucerenses, 
to which the patricians alone belonged, must 
be distinguisned from the thirty plebeian 
tribes of Servius TuUius, which were entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for the 
country around Rome. The history and or- 

Sanization of the three ancient tribes are spo- 
en of under Patricu. They continued of 
political importance almost down to the 
period of the decemviral legislation : but alter 
this time they no longer occur in the history 
of Rome, except as an obsolete institution. 

The institution and organization of the 
thirty plebeian tribes^ and their subsequent 
reduction to twenty by the conquests of PoA:- 
sena, are spoken of under Plbbbs. The 
(out city tribes were called by the same 
names as the regions which they occupied, 
viz. Submanaf EtqwUna^ ColUna and Palatma, 
The names of the sixteen country tribes which 
continued to belong to Rome after the con- 
quest of Porsena, are in their alphabetical 
order as follows: Xemtita, CamUia^ ChietUia, 
Cornelia, Fabia, Oaleria^ Horatio, Lemoniot 
Menenia, Papiria, PiOUa, Pupinia, Romilia, 
Sergia, Veturia, and VoUitua. As Rome grad- 
ually acquired possession of more of the sur- 
rounding territory, the number of tribes also 
was gradually increased. When Appius 
Claudius, with his numerous train of clients, 
emigrated to Rome, lands were assigned to 
them in the district where the Anio flows 
into the Tiber, and a new tribe, the tribua 
Claudia, was formed. This tribe was subse- 
quently enlarged, and was then designated 
by the name Crmtttmina or Chutumina. This 
name is the first instance of a country tribe 
being named after a place, for the sixteen older 
ones all derived their name from persons or 
heroes. In b. c. 387, the number of tribes 
was increased to twenty-five by the addition 
of four new ones, viz. the SteUatma, Trommti' 
no, Sabatina, and AmienM. In Bv c. 358 two 
more, the Pomptma and PiMUa were formed 
of Volsciana. In b. o. 332^ the ceniofB Q 
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Publilias Philo and Sp. Postamius increased 
the number of tribes to twenty-nine, by the 
addition of the Maecia and Scaptia, In b. c 
318 the Ufentina and Falerina were added. In 
B. c. 299 two others, the Anieruis and Teren- 
tina^ were added by the censors, and at last, 
in B. c. 241, the nomber of tribes was aug- 
mented to thirty-five, by the addition of the 
Qtdrina and VeUna. Eight new tribes were 
added upon the termination of the Social 
War, to include the Socii, who then obtained 
the Roman franchise; but they were after- 
wards incorporated among the old 35 tribes, 
which continued to be the number of the 
tribes to the end of the republic. When the 
tribes, in their assemblies, transacted any 
business, a certain order {ordo tribuum) was 
observed, in which they were called upon to 
give their votes. The first in the order of 
succession was the Suburana, and the last 
the Amiensis. Any person belonging to a 
tribe had in important documents to add to 
hia own name tnat of his tribe, in the ablative 
case! 

Whether the local tribes, as they were es- 
tablished by the constitution of Servius Tul- 
lius, contained only the plebeians, or included 
the patricians also, is a point on which the 
opinions of modern scholars are divided : but 
it appears most probable that down to the de- 
cemviral legislation the tribes and their as- 
semblies were entirely plebeian. From the 
time of the decemviral legislation, the patri- 
cians and their clients were undoubtedly 
incorporated in the tribes. Respecting the 
assemblies of the tribes, see Comitia Tri- 

BPTA. 

TRIBUTUM, a tax which was partly ap- 
plied to cover the expenses of war, and partly 
those of the fortifications of the city. The 
usual amount of the tax was one for every 
thousand of a man'r fortune, though in the 
time of Cato it was raised to three in a thou- 
sand. The tributum was not a property tax 
in the strict sense of the word, for the ac- 
counts respecting the plebeian debtors clearly 
imply, that the debts were not deducted in the 
valuation of a person's property, so that he 
had to pay the tributum upon property which 
was not his own, but which he owed, and for 
which he had consequently to pay the in- 
terest as well. It was a direct tax upon ob- 
lects without any regard to their produce, 
like a land or house-tax, which indeed form- 
ed the main part of it. That which seems to 
have made it most oppressive, was its con* 
stant fluctuation. It was raised according to 
the regions or tribes instituted by Servius 
Tullius, and by the tribunes of these tribes, 
subse^entiy called tribuni aerarii. It was 
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not, like the other branches of the public ler- 
enue, let out to farm, but being fixed in mo- 
ney it was raised by the tribunes, unless (as 
was the case after the custom of giring pay 
to the soldiers was introduced) the soldiers, 
like the kinghts, demanded it from the per- 
sons themselves who were bound to pav it. 
TABS XQUBSTRB and hordbarium.] when 
this tax was to be paid, what sum was to be 
raised, and what portion of every thousand 
asses of the census, were matters up6n which 
the senate had to decide alone. But when it 
was decreed, the people might refuse to pay 
it when they thought it too heavy, or unfairlv 
distributed, or hoped to gain some other ad- 
vantage by the refusal. In later times the 
senate sometimes left its regulation to the 
censors, who often fixed it very arbitrari^. 
No citizen was exempt from it, but we find 
that the priests, augurs, and pontiffs made 
attempts to get rid of it ; but this was only an 
abuse, which did not last. After the war 
with Macedonia (b. c. 147), when the Roman 
treasury was filled with the revenues ac- 
cruing from conquests and from the provin- 
ces, the Roman citizens became exempted 
from paying the tributum, and this state of 
things lasted down to the consulship of Hirtins 
and Pansa (43 b. c), when the tributum was 
again levieo, on account of the exhausted 
state of the aerariitm. After this time it was 
imposed according to the discretion of the 
emperors. 

Respecting the tributum paid by conquer- 
ed countries and cities, see V bctioalia. 

TRICLI'NIUM, the dining-room of a Ro- 
man house, the position of which, relatively 
to the other parts of the house, is seen in the 
** house of the Tragic poet" (see p. 126). It 
was of an oblong wapiB, and was twice as 
long as it was broad. 

A trielmium generally contained three 
couches, and as the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, the triclin- 
ium aflbrded accommodation for a party of 
nine. Sometimes, however, as msny as ioor 
lay on each of the couches. Each man in 
order to feed himself lay fiat upon his breast 
or nearly so, and stretched out his hand to- 
wards the table; but afterwards, when his 
hunger was satisfied, he turned upon his left 
side, leaning on his elbow. To tnis Horace 
alludes in describing a person sated with a 
particular dish, and turning in order to re- 
pose upon his elbow. 

We find the relative positions of two per- 
sons who lay next to one another, commonly 
expressed by the prepositions $uper, or ^^prm, 
and infra, A passage of Livy, in wluch he 
relates the crael conduct of the coiual L. 
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Qointius Flaminias,' shows tbak tn/ra aiiouem' 
oubare was the same as in nnu alicujua cubare, 
and consequently that each person was con- 
sidered as below him to whose breast his own 
head approached. On this principle we are 
enabled to explain the denominations both of 
the three couches^ and of the three places on 
each couch. 

leetos medlas 



Supposing the annexed arrangement to rep- 
resent the plan of a triclinigm, it is evident 
that, as each guest reclined on his left side, 
the countenances of all when in this position 
were directed, first, from No. 1 towards No. 
3, then from No. 4 towards. No 6, and lastly, 
from No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that the guest No. 
1 liBiy, in the sense explained, above No. 2, No. 
3 below No. 2, and so of the rest ; and that, 
going in the same direction, the couch to the 
right hand was above the others, and the couch 
to the left hand below, the others. It will be 
found, that in a passage in the eighth satire 
of the second book of Horace, the guests are 
enumerated in the order of their accubation — 
an order exhibited in the annexed diagram. 
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TRIDENS. [Fdscina.] 

TRIENS. [As.] 

TRIERA'RCHIA {TpLripapxia)y one of the 
extraordinary war services or liturgies . at 
Athens, the object of which was to provide 
for the equipment and maintenance of the 
ships of war belonging to the state. The 
>ersons who were charged with it were called 
rierarchs (Tptrfpapxoi)^ as being the captains 
of triremes, thougn the hame was alio applied 
to persons who bore the same charge in other 
▼MteU. It existed from very early times in 



connection with the forty-eight naucraries of 
Solon, and the fifty of Clisthenes : each of 
which corporations appears to have been 
obliged to equip and man a vessel: [Nao- 
CKARIA.1 Under the constitution of Clis- 
thenes the ten tribes were at first severally 
charged with five vessels. This charge was 
of course superseded by the later fbrms of the 
trierarchy. The state furnished the ship, and 
either the whole or part of the ship's ngging 
and furniture, and also pay and provisions for 
the sailors. The trierarchs were bound to 
keep in repair the ship and its' furniture, 
and were frequently put to great expense in 
paying the sailors and supplying them witl) 
provisions, when the state did not supply 
sufiicient money for the purpose. Moreover, 
some trierarchs, whether from ambitious oi 
patriotic motives, put themselves to unneees 
sary expense in fitting out and ngging theii 
ships, from which the state derived an advan- 
tage. 

The average expense of the trierarchy was 
50 minae. 

In ancient times one person bore the whole 
charge of the trierarchy, afterwards it was 
customary for two persons to share it, who 
were then called syntrierarchs {owTpujpap- 
rot)' When this practice was first mtro- 
duced is not known, but it was perhaps about 
the year 412 b. c, after the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
persons for the ohoregia was fitst permitted. 
The syntrierarchy, however, did not entirely 
supersede the older and single form, being 
only meant as a relief in tase of emergency, 
when there was not a sufiUcient number oi 
wealthy citizens to bear the expense sipgly. 
In thecaseof a syntrierarchy the two trierarchs 
commanded their vessel in turn, six months 
each, according as they agreed between 
themselves. 

The third form of the trierarchy was con- 
nected with, or suggested by, the syntrier- 
archy. In B. c. 358, the Athenians were una- 
ble to procure a sufiUcient number of legally 
appointed trierarchs, and accordingly they 
summoned volunteers. This, however, was 
but a temporary expedient ; and as the actual 
svstem was not adequate to the public wants, 
they determined to manage the trierarchy 
somewhat in the same way as the property 
taxes (euphora\ namely, bv classes or sym 
moriae, according to the law of Periander 
passed in b. c. 358, and which was the pri- 
mary and original enactment on the subject. 
With this view 1200 syntelei» (awreXeic) or 
partners were appointed, who were prol^bly 
the wealthiest individuals of the state, accord- 
ing to the census or valuation. These were 
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divided inip 80 § wmm t nM {mifmop(aiy<«t dsta* 
M ; ottt of whien a number or peraona (06/10- 
ra) joined for the eqnipineitt or rather the 
maincenaiice and management of a ship, 
under the title of a tynttlem {awvriXeta) or 
union. To every thw there was generally 
assigned a tynttUia of fifteen peraona of dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth, as we may suppose, 
so that four ships only were provided ror by 
each ^mmoria of sixty persons. 

It appears, however, that before Demo- 
sthenes carried a new kw on this subject 
(b. c. 340), it had been customary for sixUeH 
persona to unite in a synteleia or company for 
a ship, who bore the burden in equal shares. 
This being the case, it follows either that the 
members of the symmoriae had been by that 
time raised from 1200 to 1280, or that some 
alterations had taken place in their internal 
arrangements, of which no account has come 
down to us. The superintendence of the 
whole system was in the hands of the 300 
wealthiest members, who were therefore 
called the ** leaders of the symmoriae,*' ihy^ 
ftoves f^ 9vptu»pwVt) OB whom the buraens 
of the trieraichy chiefly iiell, or rather ought 
to have fallen. The aerviees performed by 
individuals under this system appear to have 
been the same as before : the state still pro- 
vided the ship's tackle, and the only duty tnen 
of the trierarcbs under this system was to 
keep their vessels in the same repair and or- 
der as \hey received them. But even from 
this they managed to escape ; for the wealth- 
iest members, who had to serve for their syn- 
teleia, let out their trierarcldes for a talent, 
and received that amount from their partners 
((TvvreXeif), so that in reality they paid next 
to nothing, or, at any rate, not what they 
cught to have done considering that the tn- 
erarcby was a ground of exemption from 
other liturgies. To remedy these abuses 
Demosthenes carried a law when he was the 
kiriaTaTij^ rov vavrucovt or the superintend- 
ent of the Athenian navy, thereby introducing 
the Fourth form of the trierarchy. The pro- 
visions of the la^ were as follow : The naval 
services required from every citizen were to 
depend upon and be proportional to his prop- 
erty, or rather to his taxable capital,^ as regut- 
tered for the symmoria of the property taxes, 
the rate being one trireme for every ten talents 
of taxable capital, up to three triremes and one 
auxiliary vessel {ifKjfpiffiov) for the largest 
properties; t. e. no person, however nch, 
could be required to furnish more. Those 
who had not ten talents in taxable capital 
were to club together in synteleiae till they 
had made up that amount. By this law great 
changes were effected. All persona paying 



taxes were rated in proportion to their prop- 
erty, so that the poor were benetited by it« 
and the state likewise : for, as Demosthenes 
says, those who had formerly contributed one- 
sixteenth to the trierarchy of one ship were 
now tnerarchs of two, in which case they 
must either have served by proxy, or dcme 
duty in successive years. He adcw, that the 
consequences were highly beneficial. 

We do not know the amount of property 
which rendered a man liable to serve a tiier- 
archy or syntrierarchy, but we read of no in- 
stance of liability arising from a property of 
less value than 500 minae. 

The appointment to serve under the first 
and second forms of the trierarchy was made 
by the strategi, and in case any person was 
appointed to serve a trierarchy, and thought 
that any one else (^not called upon) was let- 
ter able to bear it tnan himself, he offered the 
latter an exchange ci his property [Antido- 
sis] subject to the burden of the trierarchy. 

In cases of extreme hardship, persons be- 
came suppliants to the people, or fled to the 
altar of Diana at Munychia. If not ready 
in time, they were sometimes liable to im- 
prisonment. On the contrary, whoever got 
his ship ready first, was to be rewarded with 
the " crown of the trierarchy ;" so that in this 
way considerable emulation, and competition 
were produced. Moreover, the trierarcbs 
were virevdwoi, or liable to be called to ac 
count for their expenditure ; though they ap- 
plied their own property to the service of the 
state. 

. The trierarchy was a ground of exemption 
from the other liturgies, any of which, in- 
deed, gave an exemption from all the rest 
during the year next following that of its ser- 
vice. 

TRINU'NDINUM. [Nundinae.] 

TRIO'BOLON (rpiu^oXovh the fee of 
three obols, which the Athenian dicasts re- 
ceived. [DlCASTAE.] 

TRIPOS (t/wtfovc), a tripod, «• «. any 
utensil or article of furniture supported upon 
threefeet. More especially, 1 . A three-le^^ged 
table. 2. A pot or caldron, used for boiling 
meat, and either raisexi upon a three-legged 
stand of bronze, or made with its three leet 
in the same piece. 3. A bronze altar, not dif- 
fering probably in its original form from the 
tall tripod caldron already described. In this 
form, out with additional ornament, we see 
it in the lefl-hahd figure in the annexed 
cut. 

The ffgure on the right hand represents the 
tripod from which the Pythian priestess at 
Pelphi gave responses. The celebrity q( this 
tripod produced innumerable imitations of it. 
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whieh were made to be used in tscrifice, aod 
still more frequently to be preeented to th^ 
treasury both in that place and in many orher 
Greek temples. 
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Tripoda. 

TRIPU'DICJM. rAusncwMj 

TRIRE'MIS. [Navis.] 

TRIUMPHUS idpittfifioc), a solenn pro- 
cession, in which a victorious general entered 
the city in a «hariot drawn by four horses. 
He was preceded by the captives and spoils 
taken in war, was followed by his troops, and 
after passing in state along the Via Sacra, 
ascended the capitol to ottn sacrifice in the 
temple of Jupiter. 

From the begging of the republic down to 
the extinction of liberty a r^ular triumph 
Ijuattu trnanplau) was recognized as the sum- 
mit of militarjr glory, and was the cherished 
object of ambition to every Roman general. 
A triumph might be granted for succesetol 
achievements either by land or sea, but the 
liatter were comparatively so rare that we 
shall for the present defer the consideraticm 
of the naval triumph. 

* After any decisive battle had been won, or 
a province subdued by a series of successful 
operations, the imperator forwarded to the 
senate a laurel-wreathed despatch (literg* 
laureatat), containing an account of his ex- 
ploits. If the intelligence proved satisfactory, 
the senate decreed a public thankagiving. 
[SuppLiOATio.] After tne war was conclnd- 
ed, the general with his army repaired to 
Rome, or ordered his army to meet hin there 
on a given day, but did not enter the city. A 
meeting of tfate senate was held without the 
walls, usually in the temple of Bellona or 
Apollo, jkhat he might have an opportunity of 
uiging bit pretnisions in person, and these 
Ff 



were then scrutinized and discussed with the 
most jealous care. The following rules were 
for the most part rigidly enforced, although 
the senate assumed the discretionary power 
of relaxing them in special cases. 

1. That no one could be permitted to tri- 
umph unless he had held the office of dicta 
tor, of consul, or of praetor. The honours 
granted to Pompey, who triumphed in his 
24th year (b. c. ai> befbte he had held any of 
the great offices of staie, and again ten years 
afterwards, while, still a simple eques, were" 
altogether nnpiecedented. 

2. That the magistrate should have been 
actually in office both when the victory was 
gained and when the triumph was to be cele- 
brated. This regulation was insisted upon 
only dunng the earlier agea of the common- 
wetdth. Its violation commenced with Q. 
Pnblilius Philo, the first person to whom the 
senate ever granted a pmrogatia impeni after 
the termination of a magistracy, and thence- 
forward proconsuls and propraetors were per- 
mitted to triomph without question. 

3. That the war should havebeen prosecuted 
or the battle fought under the aospiees and in 
the province and with the troops of the gene- 
ral seeking the triumph. Thus if a victory 
was gained by the legatus of a general who 
was absent from the army, the honour of it 
did not belong to the former, but to the latter, 
inasmuch as he had the aoMUoes. 

4. That at least 5000 of the enemy should 
have been slain in a^ single battle, that the 
advantage shoukl have been positive, and not 
merely a compensation for some previous dis- 
aster, and that the loss on the part of the Ro- 
mans should have been small compared with 
that of their adversaries. But still we find 
many instances <^4riumphs granted for gene- 
ral results, without reference to the numbers 
slain in any one engagement. 

5. That the war should have been a legiti- 
mate contest against public foes, and not a 
civil contest. Hence Catulus celebrated no 
triumph over Lepidus, nor Antonius. over 
Catiline, nor Cinna and Marius over their an- 
tagonists of the SuUan party, nor Caesar after 
Pfaarsalia; and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sons of 
Pompey, it caused universal disgust. 

0. Tnat the dominion of the state shoukl 
havB been extended, and not merely some- 
thing previously lost regained. The absolute 
acquisition of territory does pot appiaar to 
have been «ssentiaL 

7. That the war should have been brought 
to a conclusion and the province reduced to 
a state of peace, so as to permit of the armv 
being withdrawn, the presence of the vfcton- 
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oua soldiers beinir considered indispensiMe 
in a triumph. 

The senate claimed the ezcIosiTe right of 
deliberating upon all these points, and giving 
or withholcung the honour sought, ana they 
for the most part exercised the privilege with- 
out question, except in times of great politi- 
cal excitement. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, however, in this matter was asserted at 
a very early date, and a triumph is said to 
have been voted by the tribes to Valerius and 
Horatius, the consuls cK b. c. 446, in direct 
opposition to the resolution of the fathers; 
ana in a similar manner to C. Marcias Rutilus, 
the first plebeian dictator ; while L. Postumius 
Megellus, consul b. o. 294, celebrated a tri- 
umph, although resisted by the senate and 
seven out of the ten tribunes. Nay more, we 
read of a certain Appius Claudras, consul 
B. c. 143, who having persisted in celebrating 
a triumph in defiance of both the senate and 
people, was accompanied by his daughter ^or 
sister) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and by her in- 
terposition saved from being dragged from his 
chariot by a tribune. A dis^pourted general, 
however, seldom ventured to resort to such 
violent measures, but satisfied himself with 
going through the forms on the Alban Mount, 
a practice firet introduced by C. Papirius Maso. 

If the senate gave their consent, they at 
the same time voted a sum of money towards 
defrajring the necessary expenses, and one of. 
the tribunes ex auctoritiOt senatus applied for 
a plebiscitum to permit the imperator to re- 
tam his imperium on the day when he entered 
the city. This last form could not be dis- 
pensed with either in an ovatiob or a triumph, 
because the imperium conferred by the comi- 
tia curiata did not include the city itself, and 
when a general had once gone forth palndatus, 
his military power ceasedf as soon as he reto- 
tered the gates, unless the general law had 
been previously suspended by a special enact- 
ment ; and in this manner the resolution of 
the senate was, as it were, ratified by the 
plebs. For this reason no one desiring a tri- 
umph ever entered the citynntil the question 
was decided, since by so doing be would ipso 
facto have forfeited all claim. We have a 
remarkable example of this in the case of Ci- 
cero, who after his return from Cilicia linger- 
ed in the vicinity of Rome day after day, and 
dragged about hjs lictors from one place to 
another, without entering the city^ in the vain 
hope of a triumph. 

in later times these pageants were mar- 
shalled with extraordinary pomp and splen- 
dour, and presented a most gorgeous specta- 
cle. Minute details would necessarily be dif- 
ferent according to circumstances, but the 



general arrangements were as follow. The 
temples were all thrown open, garlands of 
flowers decorated every shrine and image, and 
incense smoked on every altar. Meanwhile 
the impierator called an assembly of his sol- 
diers» delivered an oration commending their 
valour, and concluded by distributiug rewanls 
to ther most distinguished, and a sum of mo- 
ney to each individual, the amount depending 
on the value of the spoils. He then ascended 
his triumphal car and advanced to the Porta Tri- 
pmphalis, where he was met by the whole body 
of the senate headed by the magistrates. The 
procession then defiled in the following order. 
1. The senate headed by the magistrates. 
2. A body of trumpeters. 3. A train of car- 
ria^s and frames laden with spoils, those 
articles which were especially remarkable 
either on account of their beauty or rarity 
being disposed in such a manner as to be seen 
distinctly by the crowd. Boards were borne 
aloft on fercula, ou which were painted in 
large letters the names of vanquished nations 
and countries. Here, too, models were ex- 
hibited in ivory or wood of the cities and forts 
captured, and pictures of the mountsins, rivers, 
and other great natural features of the subju- 
gated region, with appropriate inscriptions. 
Crold and silver in coin or bullion, arms, weap- 
ons, and horse furniture of every description, 
statues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought and 
richly embroidered stufiFs, and every object 
which could be regarded as valuable or curi- 
ous. 4. A body of flute players. 5. The 
white bulls or oxen destined for sacrifice, 
with gilded horns, decorated with infulae and 
serta, attended by the slaughtering priests 
with their implements, and followed by th6 
Camilli bearing in their hands paterae and 
o^her holy vessels and instruments. 6. Ele- 
phants or any other strange animals, natives 
of the conouered districts. 7. The arms and 
insignia of the leaders of the foe. 8. The 
leaders themselves, and suchrof their kindred 
as had been taken prisoners, followed by the 
whole band of ihferior captives in fetters. 9. 
The coronae and other tributes of respect and 
gratitude bestowed on the imperator by allied 
kings and states. 10. The lictors of the im- 
perator in single file, tlieir fasces wreathed 
with laurel. 11. The imperator himself in a 
circular chariot of a peculiar form, drawn by 
four horses, which were sometimes, though 
rarely, white. The circular form of the char- 
iot is seen in the following cut, copied from 
an ancient marble. He was attired in a gold- 
embroidersd robe (toga picta) and flowered 
tunic {tunica palmata) : he bore in his right- 
hand a laurel bough, and in his letl a sceptie ; 
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Zenobia, but these are quoted as exceptions 
to the general rule. When it was announced 
that these murders had been completed, the 
victims were then sacrificed, an offering from 
the spoils was presented to Jupiter, the bay 
wreath was deposited in the lap of the god, 
the imperator was entertained at a public 
feast along with his friends in the temple, and 
returned home in the evening preceded by- 
torches and pipes, and escorted by a crowd 
of citizens. 

The whole of the proceedings, generally 
speaking, were brought to a close in one day ; 
but when the q^antity of plunder was very 
great, and the troops very numerous, a longer 
period was required for the exhibition, and 
thus the triumph of Flaminius continued foi 
three days in succession. 

But the glories of the imperator did not end 
with the show, nor even with his life. It 
was customary (we know not if the practice 



his brows were encircled with a wreath of wa» invariable) to provide him at the public 




Delphic bay, in addition to which, in an 
cient times, his body was painted bright red. 
He was accompanied in his chariot by his 
children of tenner years, and sometimes by 
very dear or highly honoured friends, while 
behind him stood a public slave, holding over 
his head a golden Etruscan crown ornament- 
ed with jewels. The presence of a slave in 
such a place at such a time seems to have 
been intended to avert inmdia and the influ- 
ence of the evil eye, and for the same purpose 
a fpscinum, a little bell, and a scourge were 
attached to the vehicle. Tertullian tells us, 
that the slave ever and anon whispered in the 
ear of the imperator the warning words Re- 
tpiee pott te, hmnitum memenio (e, but this state- 
ment is not confirmed by any earlier writer. 
12. Behind the chariot or on the horses which 
drew it rode the grown-up sons of the impera- 
tor, together with the legati, the tribuni, and 
the equites, all on horseback. 13. The rear 
was brought up by the whole body of the in- 
fantry in marching order, tbeir spears adorned 
with bay, some shouting lo Triumphe, and 
sinking nvmns to the gods, while others pro- 
claimed the praises of their leader or indulged 
in keen sarcasms and coarse ribaldry at his 
expense, for the most perfect freedom of 
speech was granted and exercised. 

Just as the pomp was ascending the Capi- 
toline hill, some of the hostile chiefs were 
led aside into the adjoining prison and put to 
death, a custom so barbarous that we could 
scarcely believe that it existed in a civilized 
aj^, were it not attested by the most unques- 
tionable evidence. Pompey, indeed, refrained 
from perpetrating this atrocity in his third 
triumph, and Aurelian on like occasion spared 



expense with a site for a house, such man- 
sions being stvled triumpfuUes domus. After 
death his kindred were permitted to deposit 
his ashes within the walls, and bey-wreath- 
ed statues standing erect in triumphal cars, 
displayed in the vestibulum of the family 
mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. 

A Triumphus Nayalis appears to have 
diflfered in no respect from an ordinary tri- 
umph, except that it must have been upon a 
smaller scale, and would be chalncterized by 
the exhibition of beaks of ships and other 
nautical trqphies. The earliest upon record 
was granted to C. Diiillius, who laid the foun 
dation of the supremacy of Rome by sea in 
the first Punic war; and so elated was he 
by his success, that during this rest of his life, 
whenever he returned home at night from 
supper, he caused flutes td sound and torches 
to be borne before him. A second naval tri- 
umph was celebrated by Lutatius Catulus 
for his victory off" the Insulae Aegates, b. c. 
241 ; a third by Q. Fabius Labeo, b. o. 189, 
over the Cretans, and a fourth by C. Octaviua 
over King Perseus, without Captiyes and with- 
out spoils. 

Triumphus Castbbnsis was a procession 
of the soldiers through the camp in honour 
of a tribunus or some officer inferior to the 
general, who had performed a brUiiant ex- 
ploit. 

After the extinction of freedom, the em- 
peror being considered as the commander-in- 
chief of all the armies of the state, every 
military achievement was understood to be 
performed under bis auspices, and hence, ac- 
cording to the forms of even the ancient con- 
stitution, he alone had a legitimate claim to 
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atrininph. This principle wts aooo faUr 
lecognized ana acted upon; for althoagh 
Antooius had granted triumphs to his legati, 
and his example had been freely foilowed by 
Augustus in the early part of his career, yet 
after the year b. c. 14 he entirely discontinued 
the practice, and horn that time forward tri- 
umpns were rarely, if e^er» conceded to any 
except members of the imperial familv. But 
to compensate in some degree for wnat was 
then taken away, the custom was introduced 
of bestowing what were termed Triumphalia 
OmamaUa, that is, permission to receive the 
titles bestowed upon and to appear in public 
with the robes worn by the imperatores of 
the commonwealth when they triumphed, 
and to bequeath to their descendants tri- 
umphal statues. These triumphaUa omamenta 
are said to have been first oestowed upon 
Agrippa or upon Tiberius, and ever aller 
were a common mark of the favour of the 
prince. 

TRIU:MVIRI, or TRE'SVIRI, were eith- 
er ordinary magistrates or officers, or else 
extraordinary coomussioners, v^ho were fre- 
quency appointed at Rome to execute any 
public office. The following is a list of the 
most important of both classes. 

1, Triumviri Aoro Divipundo. [Tri- 

UMYXRI COLONUS DeOUCBNDAE.] 

2. Triumviri Capitalbs were regular 
magistrates, first appointed about b.c. 292. 
They were elected by the people, the comitia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Quaestores 
Parricidii [Quaestor.] It was their duty 
to inq^uire into all capital crimes, and to re- 
ceive informations respecting such, and con- 
sequently they 2q))prehended and committed 
to prison all criminals whom they detected. 
In conjunction with the aediles, they had to 

{(reserve the public peace, to prevent all un- 
awful assemblies, &c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the state. They had 
the care of public prisons, and carried into 
effect tl^ sentence of the law upon criminals. 
In Uiese points they resembled the magis- 
tracy of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. Triumviri Coloniab DBnucENDAS 
were persons appointed to superintend the 
formation of a colony. They are spoken of 
under CoLdNiA, p. 91. Since they had be- 
sides to superintend the distribution of the 
land to the colonists, we find tliem also called 
Triumviri Coloniae.Deducendae Agroque Divi- 
lundot and sometimes simply Triumviri Agro 
Dando. 

5. Triumviri Epulones. [Epulones.] 

6. Triumviri Equitum Turmas Recog- 
ioscRNDi,orLRGBNDis Equitum Dechrhs, 
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were magistrates first appointed by Augustus 
to revise the lists* of the equites, and to admit 
persons into the order. This was formerly 
part of the duties of the censors. 

7. Triumviri Mensarii. [Mbnsarii.I 

8. Triumviri Monetales. [Monbta.j 

9. Triumviri NocTURNi, were magistrates^ 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by mght, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city during the night 
(vigiliat circuwtire}. If they neglected their 
duty, they appear to have been accused be- 
fore the people by the tribunes of the pleba. 
The time at which this office was instituted 
is unknown, but it must have been previously 
to the year B.C. 304. Augustus transferred 
their duties to the Praefectus VigUum. 
[Praefectqs Vigilum.] 

10. Triumviri Reficibndis Abdibus, ex- 
traordinary officers elected in the Comitia 
Tributa in the time of the second Punic war, 
were appointed for the purpose of repairing 
and rebuilding certain temples* 

11. TrIUMTIRX RbIPUBLICAB CONSTITU- 

BunAB. When the supreme power Was 
shared between Caesar (Octavianus), An- 
tony, and Lepidus, they administered the af- 
fairs of the state under the title of Triummri 
ReipubUeae Corutituendae. This office ^aa * 
conferred upon them in b. c. 43, for five 
years ; and on the expiration of the tenn, in 
B. 0. 38, was conferred upon them again, in 
B. 0. 37, for five years more. The coalition 
betweei> Julius Caesar, Pon^ey, and Crassus, 
in B. c. 60, is usually called tiia first triumvi- 
rate, and that between Octavianus, Antony» 
and Lepidus, the second; but il must be 
borne in mind that the former neverbore the 
title of triumviri, nor were invested with any 
office under that name, whereas the lalter 
were rdcognized as regular magistrates undex 
the above-mentioned title. 

12. Triumviri Sacris Conquxrendis 
DoNisQUE Persiomandis, extraordinary of-< 
ficers elected in the Comitia Tributa in the 
time of the second Punic war, seem to have 
had to take care that all property given or 
consecrated to the gods was applied to that 
purpose. 

13. Triumviri Sbnatus Lbobmdi were 
magistrates appointed by Augustus to admii 
persons into the senate. This was previously 
the doty of the censors. 

TROCHUS {rpoxog) a hoop. The Oxeeli 
boys used to exercise themselves, like ours, 
with trundling a hoop. It was a bronie rinff, 
and bad sometimes bells attached to it. It 
was impelled by means of a hook with a 
wooden handle called clavia and kXariip. 
From the Greeks this custom passed to the 
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Romans, who consequenliy adopted the Greek, 
term. The hoop was used at the Gymnasia, 
and, therefore, on one of the gems m the 
Stosch collection at Berlin, which is engraved 
in the annexed wood-cut, it is accompanied 
by the jar Of oil and the bay branch, the 
emblems of eflfort and of victory. On each 
side of this we have represented another gem 
from the same collection. Both of these ex- 
hibit youths trundling the hoop by means of 
the hook or key. These show the size of the 
hoop, which m the middle figure has also 
three small rings or bells on its circumfer- 
ence. 




Trocbus, Hoop. 

' TROJAE LUDITS. [Circus, p. 81.] 

TROPAEUM (jponaiov, Alt. rfMircuov) a 
trophy, a sign and memorial of victory, which 
was erected on the field of battle where the 
enemy had turned {rpiwu, Tpoid}) to flight, 
and in case of a victory gained at sea, on the 
nearest land. The expression for raising or 
erecting a trophy, is rpoizalov ar^aai or 
oTTJffaffdait to which may be added airb or 

When the battle was not decisive, or each 
party considered it had some claims to the 
victory, both erected trophies. Trophies 
usually consisted of the arms, shields, hel- 
mets, 6lc. of the enemy that were defeated ; 
and these were placed on the trunk of a tree, 
which was fixed on some elevation. The 
trophy was consecrated to some divinity, with 
an inscription {kmypapLfia)^ recording the 
names of the victors and of the defeated 
party ; whence trophies were regarded as in- 
violable, which even the enemy were not per- 
mitted to remove. Sometimes, however, a 
people destroyed a trophy, if they considered 
that the enemy had erected it without a suf- 
ficient canse. That , rankling and hostile 
feelings might not be perpetuated by the con- 
tinuance of a trophy, it seems to have been 
originally part of Greek international law 
that trophies should be made only of wood 
and not of stone or metal, and that they 
should not be repaired when decayed. It was 
not, however, uncommon to erect trophies of 
metal. Pausanias speaks of several which he 
■aw in Greece. 

pp2 



The trophies erected to commemorate naval 
victories were usually ornamented with the 
beaks or acroteria of ships [AcjioterIum ; 
Rostra] ; and were generally consecrated to 
Poseidon er Neptune. Sometimes a whole 
ship was placed as a trophy. 

The Romans, in early times, never erected 
any trophies on the field of battle, but carried 
home the spoils taken in battle, with which 
they decorated the public buildings, and also 
the private houses of individuals. [Spolia.] 
Subsequently, however, the Romans adopt- 
ed the Greek practice of raising trophies on 
the field of battle ; the first trophies of this 
kind were erected by Domitius Ahenobaibus 
and Fabius Maximus in b. c. 121, after their 
conquest of the AUobroges, when they built 
at the junction of the Rhone and the Isara 
towers of white stone, upon which trophies 
were placed adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy. Pompey also raised trophies on the 
Pyrenees ?dler his victories in Spain ; Julius 
Caesar did the same near Ziela, after his vie- . 
tory over Phamaces, and Dnisus, near the 
Elbe, to commemorate his victory over the 
Germans. Still, however, it was more com- 
mon to erect some memorial of the victory at 
Rome than on the field of battle. The trophies 
raised by Marius to commemorate his vic- 
tories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri and 
Toutimi, which were cast down by Sulla, 
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and restored by Julius Caesar, must hare 
been in the city. In the later times of the 
republic, and under the empire, the erection 
of triumphal arches was the most common 
way of commemorating a victory, many of 
which remain to the present day. [Arcus.] 

The preceding cut contains a representa- 
tion of a tropaeum, which Victory is engaged 
in erecting. The conqueror stands on the 
other side of the trophy, with his brows en- 
circled with bay. 

TROPHIES. [Tropabum.] 

TRO'SSULI. TEquitis, p. 138.] 

TROUSERS. TBraccae.] 

TRUA, dim. TRUIXA {rojpwv), derived 
from Tpvut rSpu, &e., to perforate ; a large 
and flat spoon or ladle, pierced with holes ; a 
trowel. The following woodcut represents 
such a ladle. 



!^ 



The tndta vinaria seems to have. been a 
species of colander tCoLUM], used as a wine> 
strainer. 

TRUMPET. [Buccina; Cornu; Li- 
Tuus; Tdba.] 

TRUTINA {rpvTdvfi), a general term, in- 
cluding both libra, a balance, and statera, a 
steelyard. Payments were originally made 
by weighing, not by counting-. Hence a bal- 
ance (trutina) waspreserved in the temple of 
Saturn at JRome. The following wood-cut rep- 
resents a remarkably beautiful 9tatera, which 
is preserved in the museum of the Capitol at 
Rome. 




TUBA. 

TUBA {aak'Kty^)t a bronze trumpet, dis- 
tinguished from the comu by being straight, 
while the latter was curved. 

The tuba was employed in war for signals 
of every description, at the games and pub- 
lic festivals, and also at the last rites to the 
dead : those who sounded the trumpet at fu- 
nerals were termed xiftcme*, and used an in- 
strument of a peculiar form. The tones of 
the tuba are represented as of a harsh and 
fear-inspiring character. 

The mvention of the tuba is usually as- 
cnbed by ancient writers to the Etruscans. 
It has been remarked that Homer never intro- 
duces the aaXmy^ in his narrative but in 
comparisons only, which leads us to infer 
that, although known in his time, it had been 
but recently introduced into Greece ; and it 
is certain that, notwithstanding its eminently 
martial character, it was not until a later pe- 
riod used in the armies of the leading states. 
By the Greek tragedians its Tuscan origin is 
fully recognized. According to one account 
it was first fabricated for the Tyrrhenians by 
Minerva, who in consequehce was worshipped 
by the Argives under the title of IdXmy^t 
while at Rome the tvbUuatrium, or purifica- 
tion of sacred trumpets, was performed on 
the last day of the Quinquatms. [Quinqua- 
TRirs.] 

There appears to have been no essential 
difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or Tyrrhenian trumpets. Bodi were 
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long, straight, bronze tubes/ gradualiy in- 
creasing in diameter, and terminating in a 
bell-shaped aperture. They present precisely 
the same appearance on monuments of very 
different dates, as may be seen from the cuts 
annexed. 

TU BILU'STRIUM. [Quinquatrus.] 
- TULLI A'NUM. [Cakcbr.] 

TUMULTUA'RII. [Tumultus.] 

TUMULTUS.the name given to a sudden 
or dangerous war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the word was supposed by the ancients 
to be a contraction ot timor multua. It was, 
however, sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsewhere ; but this does not 
appear to have been a correct use of the word. 
Cficero says that there might be a war without 
a tumultus, but not a tumultus vnthout a war ; 
but it must be recollected that the word was 
also applied to any sudden alarm respecting 
a war; whence we find a tumultus often 
spoken of as of less importance than a war, 
because the results were of less consequence, 
though the fear might have been much great- 
er than in a regular war. 

In the case of a tumultus there was a ces- 
sation from all business (Justititan)^ and all 
citizens were obliged to enlist without regard 
being had to the exemptions {vacationes) from 
military service which were enjoyed at other 
times. As there was not time to enlist the 
soldiers in the regular manner, the magistrate 
who was appointed to command the army- 
displayed two banners {vexilla) from the capi- 
tol, one red, to summon the infantry, and the 
other green, to sununon the cavalry, and said 
Qui rempubUcam salvam vtdtf me seqtuUwr. Those 
that assembled took the military oath togeth- . 
er, instead of one by one, as was the usual 
practice, whence they were called conjurtuif 
and their service conjuratio. Soldiers enlisted 
in this way were termed TumultuarU or Subi- 
tarii. 

TU'NICA {xLTUVi dim. xt'TovuTKogt X'-'''^' 
viov)t an under-garment. 

1. Greek. The chiton was the only kind 
of hfSviia, or under-garment, worn by the 
Greeks. Of this there were two kinds, the 
Dorian and Ionian. The Dorian chiton, as 
worn by males, was a short woollen shirt, 
without sleeves ; the Ionian was a long linen 
garment, with sleeves. The former seems 
to luive been originally worn throughout the 
whole of Greece ; the latter was brought over 
to Greece by the lonians of Asia. The Ionic 
chiton was commonly worn at Athens by men 
during the Persian wars, but it appears to 
have entirely gone out of fashion for the male 
sex about the time of Pericles, from which 
time the Dorian chiton was the under-gar- 



ment universally adopted by men through the 
whole of Greece. 

The distinction between the Doric and Ionic 
chiton still continued in the dress of women. 
The Spartan virgins only wore this one gar- 
ment,and hadnoupper kind of clothing.whence 
it is sometimes called Himo/ionrP allium] as 
well as Chiton. They appeared in the com- 

8 any of men without any farther covering ; 
ut the married women never did so without 
wearing an upper garment. This Doric chiton 
was made, as stated above, of woollen stuff*; 
it was without sleeves, and was fastened over 
both shoulders by clasps or buckles {irdpirai, 
irepavai), which were often of considerable 
size. It was freouently so short as not to 
reach the knee, it was only joined together 
on one side, and on the other was left partly 
open or slit up (<ryt<Trdf A[£^<^)t to allow a 
free motion of the Umbs. l*he following cut 
represents an Amazon with a chiton of this 
kind : some parts of the figure appear incom- 
plete, as the original is mutilated. 




The Ionic chiton, on the contrary, was a 
long and loose garment, reaching to the feet 
{iro6^pijc), with wide sleeves jjcdpcu), and 
was usually made of linen. The sleeves, 
however, appear generally to have covered 
only the upper part of the arm ; for in ancient 
works of art we seldom find the sleeve ex- 
tending further than the elbow, and some- 
times not so far. The sleeves were sometimes 
slit up, and fastened together with an elegant 
row of brooches. The Ionic chiton, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was originally a Carian 
dress, and passed over to Athens from Ionia, 
as has been already remarked. The women 
at Athens originally wore the Doric chiton, 
but were compelled to change it for the Ionic, 
after they had killed with the buckles or 
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clasps of their dretses the tingle Atbeoiaii 
who had returned alive from the expedition 
against Aegina, because there were no ouckles 
or clasps required in the Ionic dress. The 
annexed cut represents the Muse Thalia 
wearing an Ionic chiton. The peplum has 
fallen off her ^loalders, and is faield «p hy the 
Mthand. 




Both kfnda «C dress were fastened round 
the middle with a girdle, and as the Ionic 
chiton was uaaaUy longer than the body, part 
of it was drawn up so that the dress might 
not reach farther than the feet, and the part 
which was so drawn up overhung or over- 
lapped the girdle, and was called KdXiroc- 

There was a peculiar kind of dress, which 
seems to have been a species of double chiton, 
called DipUns (dtn-Aolf ), DtpUtdion (diir^tSi' 
ov), and HemidipUndum (iffiidiir^tdiov). It 
appeaxe not to have been a separate article of 
dress, but merely the upper part of the cloth 
forming the chiton, which was larger than 
was required for the ordinary chiton, and was 
therefore thrown over the front and back. 
The following cuts will give a clearer idea 
of the form of this garment than any descrip- 
tion. 

Since the DiploTdion was fastened over the 
shoulders by means of buckles or clasps, it 
was called Epomi* (^Tro/itf), which is. sup- 
posed by some writers to have been onlv the 
end of the garment fastened on the shoulder. 

The chiton was worn by men next their 
skin ; but females were accustomed to wear 
a chemise {xLrdvtov) under their chiton. 

It was the practice among most of the 



Greeks to wear an himation, or outer gaiment, 
over the chiton but frequently the chiton was 




DiploMk, I>Md»h CUIOH. 

alone. A person who wore only a 
chiton WC19 called /ict%'0^fra*i' (olo^lruv in 
Homer), an epithet given to tht: Spartan vir- 
gins. Itk the same way^ u person who wore 
onlj Aa himation, or outer ga Fluent, was called 
Ajt^Ttn/. The A Ihenian youths, in thR earlier 
times, wor« only the chiton^ and when it be- 
came the fashion, in the Pelopoimesian war, 
to wear an outer garmf^sE over it, it was re- 
gsrdi^rf tiH n mark of effeminacy. 

2. RotfAX. The 7\mica of^ the Romans, 
like the Greek chiton, was a Woollen under 
garment, over which the toga was worn. It 
was the Indumentum or/nJttAtf, as opposed to 
the Amkius, the general term for the toga, 
pallium, or any other outer garment, f Amic- 
Tus.] The Romans are said to have had no 
other clothing originally but the tog'a; and 
when the tunic waa first introduced, it was 
merely a short garment without sleeves, and 
was called Colobhan. It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men tojwear tunics with 
long sleeves (manicatae) and reaching to the 
feet (talares). 

The tunic was girded (eineta) with a belt or 
girdle around the waist, but it was usually- 
worn loose, without bein^ girded, when a 
person was at home, or wished to be at his 
ease. Hence We find the terms cmetuttvrae' 
cintust and succinctui, applied^ like the Greek 
ei^uvo^t to an active ana diligent person, and 
discmctua to one who was idle or dissolute. 

The form of the tunic, as worn by men, is 
represented in many wood-cuts in this work. 
In works of art it usually terminates a little 
above the knee ; it has short sleeves, coveriof 
only the upper part of the anh, and is girded 
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at the waist (see cuts, pp. 22, 228): the I 
sleeves sometimes, though less frequently, ex- 
tend to the hands. 

Both sexes at Rome usually wore two tu- 
nics, an outer and an under, the latter of 
which was worn next the skin, and corres- 
ponds to our shirt and chemise. The under 
tunics were called StUmciUa and Induaium^ the 
former of which is supposed to be the name 
of the under tunic of the men, and the latter 
of that of the women : but this is not certain. 
The word JnUnUa was of later origin, and 
seems to have been applied equally to the un- 
der tunic of both sexes. It is doubtful whether 
the Suppanu or Supparum was an outer or an 
under garment, rersons sometimes wore 
several tunics, as a protection against cold : 
Augustus wore four in the winter, besides a 
subucula. 

As the dress of a man usually consisted of 
an under tunic, an outer tunic, and the toga, 
so that of a woman, in like manner, consisted 
of an under tunic, an outer tunic, and the 
palla. The outer tunic of the Roman matron 
was properly called stola [Stola], and is 
represented in the wood-cut on p. 303; but 
the annexed wood-cut, which represents a 
Roman empress in the character of Concordia, 
or Abundantia, gives a better idea of its form. 
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dom find the sleeves covering more than the 
upper part of the arm. Sometimes the tunics 
were adorned with golden ornaments called 
Leria. 

Poor people, who oould not a£ford to pur- 
chase a toga, wore the tunic alone, whence 
we find the common people"^ called Tunicati. 
A person who wore only his tunic was fre- 
quently called Nuous. 

Respecting the clavus latns and the clavus 
angustus, worn on the tunics of the senators 
and equitea respectively, see Clavus Latus, 
Clavus Anoustus. 

When a triumph was celebrated, the con- 
queror wore, together with an embroidered 
toga ( Togapicta)f a fiowered tunic ( TVmicapoZ- 
moto), also called Tunica Jovu, because it was 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Tunics of this kind were sent as presents to 
foreign kings by the senate. 

TURI'BULUM (Ovfuarnpiov), a censer. 
The Greeks and Romans, when they sacri- 
ficed, commonly took a little frankincense out 
of the acerraf and let it fall U})on the flaming 
altar. More rarely they used a censer, by 
means of which tney burned the incense in 
greater profusion, and which was in fact a 
small moveable grate or focutus. The follow- 
ing wood-cut, taken from an ancient painting, 
shows the performance of both of these acts 
at the same time. 



Over the tunic or stola the palla is thrown in 
many folds, but the shape of the former is 
still distinctly shown. 

The tunics of women were larger and long- 
er than those of men, and always had sleeves ; 
but in ancient paintings and statues we sel- 




Tnribulani, CeaMr. 

TURMA. [ExBBCiTus, p. 142.] 
TURRIS (Trvpyof), a tower. Moveable 
towers were among the most important en- 
gines used in storming a fortified place. 

They were generally made of beams and 
planks, and covered, at least on the three 
sides which were exposed to the besieged, 
with iron, not only for protection, but also to 
increase their weight, and thus make them 
steadier. They were also covered with raw 
hides, and quilts, moistened, and sometimes 
with alum, to protect them from fire. Their 
height was such as to overtop the walls, 
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towers, and all other fortificationt of the be- 
sieged place. They were divided into stoiiee 
ijtabulata or tecta), and hence they are called 
turrea conUUndatae, 

The aides of the towers were pierced with 
windows, of which there were several to each 
story. 

The use of the stories was to receive the 
engines of war (tormerUa). They contained 
balistae and catapults, and slingers and arch- 
ers were stationed in them and on the tops 
of the towers. In the lowest story was a 
battering-ram [Abies] ; and in the middle 
one or more bridges (ponUa)WBde of beams 
and planks, and protected at the sides by hur- 
dles. Scaling-ladders (9ealae) were also car- 
ried in the towers, and when the missiles 
had cleared the walls, these bridges and lad- 
ders enabled the besiegers to rush upon 
them. 

These towers were placed upon wheels 
(generally 6 or 8), that they might be brought 
up to the walls. These wheels were placed 
for security inside of die tower. 

TUTOR. rCc»ATO».] 

TY'MPANUM (T^fiiravw), a small drum 
carried in the hand. Of these, some resem- 
bled in all respects a modem tambourine with 
bells. Others presented a flat circular disk 
on the upper surface and sweUed out beneaUi 
like a kettle-dram. Both forms are repre- 
sented in the cuts below. Tympana were 




covered with the hides of oxen, or of asses ; 
were beaten with a stick, or with the hand, 
and were much employed in all wild enthusi- 
astic religious rites, especially the orgies of 
Bacchus and Cybel6. 

2. A solid wheel without spokes, for heavy 
wagons, such as is shown in the cut on p. 
251. 

TYRANNUS {rvpawocl In the heroic 
age all the governments in Greece were raon- 
archicaL the king uniting in himself the func- 
tions of the priest, the judgs and mOilaiy 



chief. In the first two or three centuries fol- 
lowing the Trojan war various causes were 
at work, which fed to the abolition, or at least 
to the limitation, of the kingly power. Emi* 
grations, extinctions of fainiliesi disasters 
in war, civil dissensions, may be reckoned 
among these causes. Hereditary monarchies 
becaine elective; the different functions of 
the king were distributed ; he was called Ar- 
chon {upx(M>v)t Cosmus {k6<T/io<^), or Prvtanis 
{npvTavi^y instead of Batiletu (Scurikev^), 
and his cnaracter was changed no less than 
his name. Noble and wealthy families began 
to be considered on a footing of equality with 
royalty ; and thus in process of time sprang 
up oligarchies or aristocracies, which roost 
of the governments that succeeded the an- 
cient monarchies were in point of fact, though 
not as yet called by such names. These oli- 
garchies did not possess the elements of so- 
cial happiness or stability. The principal 
femilies contended with each other for the 
greatest share of power, and were ,only unan- 
imous in disregarding the rights of those 
whose station was beneath their own. The 
people, oppressed by the privileged classes, 
oegan to regret the loss of their old paternal 
form of government ; and were ready to assist 
any one who would attempt to restore it. 
Thus were opportunities offered t6 ambitious 
and designing men to raise themselves, by 
starting up as the champions of popular right. 
Discontented nobles were soon found to pro- 
secute schemes of this sort, and they had a 
greater chance of success, if descended from 
the ancient royal family. Pisistratus is an 
example ; he was the more acceptable to the 
people of Athens, as being a descendant of 
the family of Codrus, Thits in many cities 
arose that species of momrchy which the 
Greeks called tyramtu (rvpavvic), which 
meant only a detpoUani^ or irresponsible do- 
minion of one man ; and which frequently 
was nothmg more than a revival of the an- 
cient government, and, though unaccompanied 
with any recognized hereditary title, or the 
reverence attached to old name and long pre- 
scription, was hailed by the lower orders Of 
people as a good exchange, after suffering 
undfer the domination of the oligarchy. ^AU 
tvranniesy however, were not so acceptable to 
the majority ; and sometimes we Una the no- 
bles concurring in the elevation of a despot, 
to further their own interests. Thus the Sy- 
racusan Gamorif who had been expelled by 
the populace, on receiving the protection of 
Gelon, sovereign of Gela and Camarina, ena- 
bled him to take possession of Syracuse, and 
establish his kingdom there. Sometimes the 
coi^icting parties in the state, by mutual con- 
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senty chose some eminent man^in whom they 
h^d confidence, to reconcile their dissensions ; 
investing him with a sort of dictatorial power 
for that purpose, either for a limited period 
9r otherwise. Such a person they called 
AesymneUs {alffVfiv^Tifc)' 

The^ tyrannus must be distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the aesymnetes^ inasmuch as 
he was not elected by general consent, but 
commonly owed his elevation to some violent 
movement or stratagem, such as the creation 
of a body-guard for him by the people, or the 
seizure of the citadel ; and on the other hand, 
from the ancient king, whose right depended, 
not on usurpation, but on inheritance and tra- 
iitionary acknowledgment. The power of a 
king might be more absolute than that of a 
iyrani ; as Phidon of Xx^os is said to have 
made the royal prerogative greater than it 
was under his predecessors ; yet he was still 
regarded as a king ; for the difference between 
the two names depended on title and origin, 
and not on the manner in which the power 
was exercised. The name of tyrant was 
originally so far from denoting a person who 
abused nis power, or treated his subjects 
with cruelty, that Pisistratus is praised for 
the moderation of his government. After- 
wards, when tyrants themselves had become 
odious, the name also grew to be a word of 
reproach, just as rex did among the Romans. 

Among the early tyrants of Greece those 
most worthy of mention are; Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, grandfather of the Athenian Clis- 
thenes, in whose family the government con- 
tinued for a century since its establishment 
by Orthagoras, about b. o. 672 : Cypselus of 
Corinth, who expelled the Bacchiadae, b. c. 
656, and his son Priander, both remarkable 
for their cruelty; their dynasty lasted be- 
tween seventy and eighty years; Procles 
of Epidaurus ; Pantaleon of Pisa, who cele- 
brated the thirty-fourth Olympiad, depriving 
the Eleans of the presidency ; Theagenes of 
Megara, father-in-law to Cylon the Athenian ; 
Pisistratus, whose sons were the last of the 
early tyrants on the Grecian continent. In 
Sicily, where tyranny most flourished, the 
principal were Phalaris of Agrigentum, who 
established his power in b. c. 568 ; Theron 
of Agrigentum; Gelon, already mentioned, 
who, in conjunction with Theron, defeated 
Hamilcar the Carthaginian, on the same day 
on which the battle of Salamis was fought ; 
and Hieron, his brother; the last three cel- 
ebrated by Pindar. The following also are 
worthy of notice: Polycrates of Samoa; 
Lygdamis of Naxos ; Histiaens and Aristago- 
ras of Miletus. Perhaps the last mentioned 
can hardly be classa 1 among the Gheek ty* 



rants, as thdy were connected with the Per- 
sian monarcny. 

The general characteristics of a tyranny^ 
were, that it was bound by no laws, and had 
no recognized limitation to its authority, 
however it might be restrained m practice by 
the good disposition of the tyrant himself, or 
by fear, or by the spirit of the age. It was 
commonly roost odious to the wealthy and 
noble, whom the tyrant looked upon with 
jealousy as a check upon his power, and 
whom he often sought to get rid of by-end 
ing them into exile or putting them to death. 
The tyrant usually kept a body-guard of for- 
eign mercenaries, by aid of whom he control- 
led the people at home ; but he seldom ven 
tured to make ^ar, for fear of giving an op- 
portunity to his subjects to revolt. 

The causes which led to the decline of 
turanny among the Greeks were partly the 
degeneracy of the tyrants themselves, cor- 
rupted by power, indolence, flattery, and bad 
education ; for even where the father set a 
good example, it was seldom followed by the 
son; partly the cruelties and excesses of 
particular men, which brought them all into 
disrepute; and partly the growing spirit of 
inquiry among the Greek people, who be- 
gan to speculate upon political theories, and 
soon became discontented with a form of 
government, which had nothing in theory, 
and little in practice, to recommend it. Few 
dynasties lasted beyond the third generation. 
Most of the tyrannies, which flourished be- 
fore the. Persian war, are said to have been 
overthrown by the exertions of Sparta, jeal- 
ous, probably, of any innovation upon the old 
Doric constitution, especially of any tendency 
to ameliorate the condition of the Perioeci, 
and anxious to extend her own influence over 
the states of Greece by means of the benefits 
which she conferred. Upon the fall of tyran- 
nyt the various republican forms of govern- 
ment were established, the Dorian states gen- 
erally favouring oligarchy, the Ionian democ- 
racy. 

Of the tyrants of a later period, the most 
celebrated are the two Dioujrsii. The cor- 
ruption of the Svracusans, their intestine dis- 
cords, and the fear of the Carthaginian inva- 
ders, led to the appointment of Dionysius to 
the chief military command, with unlimited 
powers ; by means of which he raised himself 
to the throiie, b. c. 406, and reigned for 38 
years, leaving his son to succeed him. The 
younger Dionysius, f^r ^^erior in every re- 
spect to his father, was expelled by pion, af- 
terwards regwi^ed the throne, und vf as ^gaii^ 
expelled by Timolcjon, who restor^ HDJertT 
to tt^Q vijrious states of Sicily. * 
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VACATIO. [ExiECiTVi, p. 145; Emk- 

BITI.I 

VADIMCNIUM. VAS. [Actio ; Prjles.] 

VAGI'NA. [GLAPI08.] 

VALLUM, a tenn applied either to the 
whole or a portion of the fortifications of a 
Roman camp. It is derived from ttaUui (a 
stake), and properly means the palisade which 
ran along the outer edge of the agger, but it 
▼ery frequently includes the agger also. The 
wtUum, in the latter sense, together with the 
/0Ma or ditch which surrounded the camp 
outside of the voltum, formed a complete for> 
tification. 

The vaUi (;t«P«*«f)» ^^ which the vallum, 
in the former and more limited sense, was 
composed, are described by Polybius and 
Livy, who make a comparison between the 
vaUum of the Greeks and that of the Romans, 
very much to the advantage of the latter. 
Both used for valU young trees or arms of 
larger trees, with the side branches on them ; 
but the valli of the Greeks were much larger 
and had more branches than those of the Ro- 
mans, which had either two or three, or at 
the most four branches, and these generally 
on the same side. The Greeks placed their 
valli in the agger at considerable intervals, 
the spaces between them being filled up by the 
branches ; the Romans fixed theirs close to- 
gether, and made the branches interlace, and 
sharpened their points carefully. Hence the 
Greek vallus could easily be taken hold of by 
its large branches and pulled from its place, 
and when it was removed a large opening 
was left in the vallum. The Roman vallus, 
on the contrary, presented no convenient 
handle, required very great force to pull it 
down, and even if removed left a very small 
opening. The Greek valli were cut on the 
spot; the Romans j>repared theirs before- 
hiiind, and each soldier carried three or four 
of them when on a march. They were made 
of any strong wood, but oak was preferred. 

The word valltu is sometimes used as 
equivalent to vallum. 

In the operations of a siege, when the 
place could not be taken by storm, and it be- 
came necessary to establish a blockade, this 
was done by drawing defences similar to those 
of a camp round the town, which was then 
said to be circumvallatum. Such a circumval- 
lation, besides cutting off all communication 
between the town and the surrounding coun- 
try, formed a defence against the sallies of 
the besieged. There was often a double line 
of fortifications, the inner against the town» 
and the outer agiiinst a force that might at- 
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tempt to raise the siege. In this case the 
army was encamped between the two lines 
of works. 

This kind of circumvallation, which the 
Greeks called Itiroreixiofioc and TrepLreixi- 
auoci was employed by the reloponnesians in 
the siege of Plataeae. Their lines consisted of 
two walls (apparently of turf) at the distance 
of 16 feet, which surrounded the city in the 
form of a circle. Between the walls were 
the huts of the besiegers. . The wall had bat- 
tlements {knaX^eLg), and at eveir tenth bat- 
tlement was a tower, filling up by its depth 
the whole space between the waUs. There 
was a passage for the besiegers through the 
middle of each tower. On the outside of each 
wall was a ditch {Td(l>poc)' This description 
would almost exactly answer for the Roman 
mode of circumvallation, of which some of 
the best examoles are that of Carthage by 
Scipio, that of Numantia by Scipio, and that 
of Alesia by Caesar. The towers in such 
lines were similar to those used in attacking 
fortified places, but not so high, and of course 
not moveable. [Turris.] 

VALVAE. [Janua.] 

VANNUS {XiKudct Mkvov), a wmnowmg- 
van, i. e. a broad oasket, into which the corn 
mixed with chaff was received after thrash- 
ing, and was then thrown in the direction of 
the wind. Virgil dignifies this simple imple- 
ment by calling it myttica vannua lacchi. The 
rites of Bacchus, as well as those of Ceres, 
haying a continual reference to the occupa- 
tions of rural life, the vannus was borne in 
the procession celebrated in. honour of both 
these divinities. In the cut annexed the vor 
fant Bacchus is carried in a vannus by two 
dancing bacchantes clothed in skins. 
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VECTIGALU. 

UDO, a sock of goato-hair or W^ worn by 
countrymen with the low boots, caUedpenme*. 
[PehoJ 

VECTIGA'LIA, the general term for all 
the regular revenues of the Roman state. It 
means anythmg which is brought (vehitur) 
into the public Ueasury, like the Greek <^pog. 
The earuest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the rent paid for the use of 
the public land and pastures. This revenue 
was ddled patcua, a name which was used 
as late as tne time of Pliny, in the tables or 
registers of the censors, for all the revenues 
of the state in general. 

The senate was the supreme authority in 
all matters of finance, but as the state itself 
did not occupy itself with collecting the taxes, 
duties, and tributes, the censors were en- 
trusted with the actual business. These of- 
ficers, who in this respect may not unjustly 
be compared to modem ministers of finance, 
used to let the various branches of the rev- 
enue to the publicani /or a fixed sum, and for 
a certain number of years. [Cknsob ; Pub- 
licani.] 

As most of the branches of the public rev- 
enues of Rome are treated of in seoarate 
articles, it is only necessary to give a list of 
them here, and to explain those which have 
not been treated of separately. 

1. The tithes paid to the state bv those 
who occupied the ager publicus. X^^^^' 
MAC ; Ageb Publicus.] 

2. The sums paid by those who kept their 
cattle on the puolic pastures. [Scbiptuba.] 

3. The harbour duties raised upon import- 
ed and exported commodities. [Pobtobium.] 

4. The revenue derived from the salt-works 
(aalinae). Ancus Marcius is said to have first 
establiuied salt-works at Ostia, and as they 
were public property they were probably let 
out to farm. The publicani appear however 
at times to have sold this most necessary of 
all commodities at a very high price ; hence, 
during the war with Porsena, the republic 
itself undertook the direct management of the 
salinae of Ostia, in order that the people 
might obtain salt at a more moderate price. 
Subsequently the salinae were again farmed 
by the publicani, but the censors M. Livius 
and C. Claudius fixed the price at which 
those who took the lease of them were 
obliged to sell the salt to the people.. At 
Rome the modius was according to this regu- 
lation sold for a sextans, while in other parts 
of Italy the price was higher, and varied. 
The salt-works in Italy, and in the provinces, 
were very numerous; in conquered coun- 
tries however they were sometimes left in 
the possession of their former owners (per- 

Go 
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sons or towns), who had to pay to,Rome only 
a fixed rent Others agam were worked, 
and the produce sold in the name of the state, 
or were, like those of Ostia, fanned by the 
publicani. 

5. The revenues derived from the mines 
(metalla). This branch of the public revenue 
cannot have been very productive until the 
Romans had become masters of fcnreign coun- 
tries. Until that time the mines of Italy ap- 
pear to have been worked, but this was for- 
bidden by the senate after the conquest of 
foreign lands. The mines of conquered coun- 
tries were treated like the salinae. 

6. The hundredth nart of the value of all 
things which were sold {cmtesima remm vena- 
liumj. Thirtax was not instituted at Rome 
until the time of the civil wars ; the persons 
whocollected it were called cooctoref. Tiberius 
reduced this tax to a two hundredth {ducen- 
tetifna)f and Caligula abolished it for Italy al- 
together, whence upon several coins of this 
emperor we read b. c. c, that is, Remitsa 
Zhtcenitnma. Respecting the tax raised upon, 
the sale of slaves, see Quinquaobsim a. 

7. The vicesima hereditatium et manumis- 
sionum. [Vicesima.] 

8. The tribute imposed upon foreign coun- 
tries WAS by far the most important branch of 
the public revenue during the time of Rome's 
greatness. It was sometimes raised at once, 
sometimes paid by instaUnents, and some- 
times changed into a poll-tax, which was in 
many cases regulated according to the cen- 
sus. In regard to Cilicia and Syria we 
know that this tax amounted to one per cent, 
of a person's census, to which a tax upon 
houses and slaves was added. In some 
cases the tribute was not paid according to 
the census, but consisted in a land-tax. 

9. A tax upon bachelors. [Ass Uxobium.] 

10. A door tax. [Ostiabium.] 

11. The octavae. In the time of Caesar all 
liberti living in Italy, and possessing property 
of 200 sestertia, and above it, had to pay a 
tax consisting of the eighth part of tlieir 
property. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the 
amount of income which Rome at various 
periods derived from these and other sources ; 
out our want of information renders it impos- 
sible. We have onlv the genersi statement, 
that previously to the time of Pompey the 
annual revenue amounted to fifty millions of 
drachmas* and that it was increased by him 
to eighty-five millions. 

VELA'RIUM. [Amphithbatbum, p. 20.] 

V£ LITES, the light-armed troops in a 
Roman army. [Exbbcitus.] 

VELUM iavAtua). 1. A curtain. Coiw 
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tains were used in private hottsea as coreringrs 
over doors, or tbe^ aerred in the interior of 
the hoase as substitutes for doors. 

in temples, curtains served more especially 
to veil the statue of the divinity. Thej were 
drawn aside occasionally, so as to discover 
the object of worship to the devout. The 
annezed wood-cut is from a bas-relief repre- 
senting two femaies engaged in supplication 
and sacrifice before the statue of a goddess. 
The altar is adorned for the occasion, and 
the curtain is drawn ande and supported by 
a "' — ' — 




V«faia,Ci 

2. Vtlwn^ and more<;ommonIy its derivative 
velanuny denoted the veil wohi by women. 
That worn by a bride was specifically called 
flammeum, [Matrimonium.] 

3. i'ltrriov.) A sail. [Navis, p. 219.] 
VENATIO, hunting was the name given 

among the Romans to an exhibition of wild 
beasts, which fought with one another and 
with men. These exhibitions originally form- 
ed part of the games of the circus. Julius 
Caesar first built a wooden amphitheatre for 
the exhibition of wild beasts, and others 
were subsequently erected ; but we frequent- 
ly read of venationes in the circus in subse- 
quent times. The persons who fought with 
the beasts were either condemned criminals 
or captives, or individuals who did so for the 
sake of pay, and were trained for the purpose, 
[Bestiarii.] 

The Romans were as passionately fond of 
this entertainment as ot the exhibitions of 
gladiators, and during the latter days of the 
repuDUc, and under ttie empire, an immense 



variety of animals was collected from all 
parts of the Rotaian world for the gratification 
of the people, and many thousands were fre- 
quently slain at one time. We do not know 
on what occasion a venatio was first exhibit- 
ed at Rome ; but the first mention we find 
of any thing of the kind is in the year b. c. 
251, when L. Metellus exhibited in ihe circus 
142 elephants, which he had brought from 
Sicily after his victory over the Carthagin- 
ians. But this can scarcely be regarded as 
an instance of a venatio as it was understood 
in later times, since the elephants are said 
to have been only kiHed because the Ro- 
mans did not know what to do with them, 
and not for the amusement of the people. 
There was, however, a venatio in the later 
sense bf the word in b. o. 186, in the games 
celebrated by M. Fulvius in fulfillment of the 
vow which he had made in the Aetolian war ; 
in these games lions and panthers were exhib- 
ited. It is mentioned as a proof of the grow- 
ing magnificence of the age that in the ludi 
circenses, exhibited by the curule aediles P. 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica and P. Lentulus, b. c. 
168, there were 63 African panthers and 40 
bears and elephants. From about this time 
combats with wild beasts probably formed a 
Tegular part of the iudi circenses, and many 
of the curule aediles made great efforts to 
obtain rare and curious animals, and put in 
requisition the services of their friends. Ele- 
phants are said to have first fought in the 
circus in the curule aedileship of Claudius 
Pulcher, b. c. 99> and twenty years after- 
wards, in the curule aedileship of the two 
Luculli, they fought against bulls. A hun- 
dred lions were exhibited by Sulla in his 
praetorship, which were destroyed by javehn- 
men sent ny king Bocchus for the purpose. 
This was the first time that lions were al- 
lowed to be loose in the circus ; they were 
previously always tied up. The games, how- 
ever, in the curule aedileship of Scaurus, b. c. 
58, surpassed anything the Romans had ever 
seen ; among other novelties, he first exhibit- 
ed an hippopotamus and five crocodiles in a 
temporary canal or trench (euripus). At the 
venatio given by Pompey in his second con- 
sulship, b. c. 55, upon the dedication of the 
temple of Venus Victrix, there was an im- 
mense number of animals slaughtered, among 
which we find meption of 600 lions, and 18 or 
20 elephants ; the latter fought with Gaeta- 
lianSjVvhohuried darts against them, and they 
attempted to break through the railings {elathri) 
by which they were separated from the spec- 
tatores. To guard agsinst this danger Julius 
Caesar surrounded the arena of the amphi- 
theatre with trenches (euripi.) 
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In the games eidiilnted by J. Caesar IQ his 
third consulship, b. c. 45, the Tenatio lasted 
for five days, and was conducted with extra- 
ordinary spIendoQE. Cameleopards or giraffes 
were then for the first time seen in Italy. 

The tenationes seem to have been first 
confined to the ludi circenses, but during the 
later times of the republic, and under the em- 
pire, they were frequently exhibited on the 
ceMiration of triumphs, and on many other 
occasions, with the view of pleasing the peo- 
ple. The passion for these shows continued 
to increase under the empire, and the number 
of beasts sometimecslaughtered seems almost 
incredible. Undejr the emperors we read of a 
particular kiqd of venatio, m which the beasts 
were not killed by bestiarii, bat were given up 
to the people, who were allowed to rush into 
the area of the circus and carry away what 
they pleased. On such occasioDs a nmn^r 



of large trees which had been torn up by the 
roots, was planted in the circus, which thus 
resembled a forest, and none of the more sav- 
age animals were admitted into it. One of 
the most extraordinary venationes of this kind 
was that given by Frobus, ih which there 
were 1000 ostriches, 1000 stags, 1000 boars, 
ItXK) deer, and numbers of wild goats, wild 
sheep, and other animsls of the same kind. 
The more savage animals were slain by the 
bestiarii in the amphitheatre, and not in th6 
circus. Thus, in the day succeeding the ve- 
natio of Probus just mentioned^ there wera 
slain in the amptutheatre 100 lions, and the 
same number of lionesses, 100 Libyan and 
100 Syrian le(^rds, and 300 bears. 

In the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scatinis 
at Pompeii there are representations of com- 
bats with wild beasts, Which are cc^ed in 
the following cuts. 






VENEFrCIUM, the crime of poisoning, is 
frequently mentioned in Roman history. Wo- 
men were most addicted to it : but it seems 
not improbable that this charge was fre9«iently 
brought against females without sufficient ev* 
idence of their guilt, like that of witchcraft in 
Europe in the middle ages. We find females 
condemned to death for this crime in seasons 
ol pestilence, when the people are always in an 
excited state of mind, and ready to attribute the 
calamities under which thev suffer to the »rts 
of evil-'disposed persons. Thus the Athenians, 
when the pestilence raged in their dtydturing 



the Peloponnesian war, supposed the wells to 
have been poisoned by tits Peloponnesians ; 
and similar instances occur in the history of 
almost idl states. Still however the crime of 
poisoning seems to have been much more fre- 
quent in ancient than in modem times ; and this 
circumstance would lead persons to suspect 
it in cases when there viras no real ground for 
the suspicion. 

The first legislative enactment especially 
directed against poisoning was a law of the 
dictator Sulla— Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et 
Veneficis— passed in B. c. 82, which continued 
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in force, with sonie altaratioiis, to the latest 
tones. It contained provisions against all 
who made, bought, sold, possessed, or gave 
poison for the purpose of poisoning. The 
punishment fixed by this law was probably 
the interdictio aquae et ignis. 

VER SACRUM itroc Upov), It was a 
eostom among the early Italian nations, es- 
pecially amon|r ^^ Sabines, in times of great 
dan^r and distress,, to vow to the deity the 
sacrifice of everything bom in the next spring, 
that is, between the first of March and the 
last day of April, if the calamity under which 
they were labouring should be removed. This 
sacrifice in the early times comprehended both 
men and domestic animals, and there is little 
doubt that in many cases the vow was really 
carried into effect But in later times it was 
thought cruel to sacrifice so many infants, 
and accordingly the following expedient was 
adopted The children were allowed to grow 
up, and in the spring of their twentietn or 
twenty-first year tney were with covered faces 
driven across the frontier of their native coun- 
try, whereupon they went whithersoever for- 
tune or the deity might lead them. Many a 
colony had been founded by nersons driven 
out in this manner ; an<l the Mamertines in 
Sicily were the descendants of such devoted 
persons. In the two historical instances in 
which the Romans vowed a ver sacrum, that 
is, after the battle of lake Trasimenus and at 
the close of the second Punic war, the vow 
was confined to domestic animals. 
VERBENA. [Sagmina.] 
VERBENARlbs. [Fbtialis.] 
VERNA. [Sebvus, p. 289.] 
VERSU'RA. [Fenits, p. 153.1 
VERU, YERUTUM. [Hasta.] 
VESPAE, VESPILLO'NES. [Funus, 
p. 168J 

VCSTAliES, the virgin priestesses of 
Vesta, who ministered in her temple and 
watched the eternal fire. Their existence at 
Alba Longa is connected with the earliest 
Roman traditions, for Silva the mother of 
Romulus was a member of the sisterhood; 
their establishment in the city, in common 
with almost all other matters connected with 
state religion, is generally ascribed to Numa, 
who selected foqr, two from thct Titienses 
and two from the Ramnes; and two more 
were subseiiuently added from the Luceres, 
by Tarquinius Priscus according to one au- 
thority, by Servius Tullius according to an- 
other. This nu mber of six remained unchanged 
to the latest times. 

They were originally chosen (papere is the 
technical word) by the king, and during the 
republic and empire by the pontifex mazSmus. 



It was neoessaiy that the maiden should not 
be under six nor above ten years of age, per- 
fect in all her limbs, in the full enjojrment of 
all her senses, patrima et matnma [Patbimi], 
the daughter of free and freebom parents who 
had never been in slavery, who followed no 
dishonourable occupation, and whose home 
was in Italy. The Lex Papia ordained that 
when a vacancy occurred, tne pontifex maxi- 
mus should name at his discretion twenty 
qualified damsels, one of whom was publicly 
(m condoiu) fixed upon by lot, an exemption 
being granted in favour of sudi as had a sister 
already a vestal, and of the daughters of cer- 
tain priests of a high class^ The above law 
appears to have been enacted in consequence 
^f the unwillingness of fsthers to resign all 
control over a child, and this reluctance was 
manifested so strongly in later times, that in 
the age of Augustus Uhertma* were declared 
eligible. The casting of lots moreover does 
not seem to have been practised if any respec- 
table person came forward voluntarily, and 
offered a daughter who fulfilled the necessary 
conditions. As soon as the election was con- 
cluded, the pontifex maximus took the girl 
by the hand and addressed her in a solemn 
form. After this was pronounced, she was led 
away to the atrium of Vesta, and lived thence- 
forward within the sacred precincts, under 
the special superintendence and control of the 
pontificial college. 

The period of service Issted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was engaged 
in learning her mysterious duties, being term- 
ed dwcnmia, during the next ten in performing 
them, during the last ten in giving instructions 
to the novices, and so long as she was thus 
employed she was bound hy a solemn vow of 
chastity. But after the tune specified was 
completed, she might, if she thought fit, throw 
off the emblems of her office, unconsecrate 
herself {exaufurareY return to the world, and 
even enter mto the marriage state. Few 
however availed themselves of these privi- 
leges ; those who did were said to have lived 
in sorrow and remorse (as might indeed have 
been expected from the habits they had form- 
ed) ; hence such a proceeding was considered 
ominous, and the priestesses for the most part 
died, as they had lived, in the service of the 
goddess. 

The senior sister was entitled VestaiU Max- 
tmo, or Virgo Maaima, and we find also the 
expressions Vestalium veiustiuimaand tret max- 
imae. 

Their chief office was to watch by turns, 
night and day, the everlasting fire which 
blaxed upon the altar of Vesta, its extinction 
being considered as the most fearful of all 
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prodigies, and enibtematic of the extinction of 
the state. If such misfortmie befell, and 
was caused by the carelessness of the priest- 
ess on duty, she was stripped and scourged 
by the pontifex mazimus, in the dark and 
with a screen interposed, and he rekindled 
the flame by the friction of two pieces of 
wood from a feUx arbor. Their other ordinary 
duties consisted in presentini: offi^nngs to the 
goddess «t Mated times, and m sfHTinkling and 
purifying the shrine ead momii^ wii^ water, 
which according to the institution of Noma 
was to be drawn from the Cgerian femit, 
although in latter tinea it was considered law- 
ful to employ any water ftom a living spring 
or running «tream, but not cuch as had passed 
through pipes. When used for sactiltcial 
purposes it was vonxeA with mipM*, that is, 
aalt whidi had been pounded in a mottar, 
thrown into an earthen jar, and b^ed in «n 
oven. They assisted moreover at all gteat 

Cc holy rites, such as the festivals of the 
I Dea, and the consecration of temples : 
they were invited to priestly banquets, and 
we are told that they were present at the sol- 
emn appeal to the gocb made by Cicero du- 
ring tne conspiracy of Catiline. They also 
guarded the sacrea rehcs which foimed the 
/•tale pirmmt wipem, the pledge granted by 
fate for Uie permanency of ^le Roman sway, 
deposited in the inmost adytum, which no 
one was permitted to enter save the vir^^ 
and the chief pontifex. What this object 
was no one knew ; some supposed that it was 
the palladium, others the Sunothneiaii gods 
earned by Dardanus to Troy, and transported 
from thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed 
in believing that somet^ng of awftil sanctitv 
was here preserved, contained, it was said, 
in a small earthen jar closely sealed, while 
another exactly similar in foitn, but empty> 
stood by its side. 

We have seen above thai tuprewe impor- 
tance was attached to &e purity of the ves- 
tals, and a terrible punirtmieBt awaited her 
«rho violated the vow of chastity. According 
to the law of Numa, she was simply to be 
stoned to death, but a mora cniel tottore was 
devised by Tarquinius Prisons, and inAieted 
from that time forward. When condenmed 
by the college of pontifices, rtie was stripped 
of her vittae and other badges of office, was 
scourged* was attirsd lilie a coipse, placed in 
a close litter, and borne through the forum 
attended by her weeping kindred, with all 
the ceremonies of a real funeral, to a rising 
ground called the Camptu SetUrMtu$, just with- 
ui the city walls, close to the CciSme gate. 
There a amall vault underfromkl had been 
pnviously prepared, contanng a couch, a 
o o2 



laittp, and a table with a little food. The 
pontifex maximus, having lifted up hts hands 
to heaven and uttered a secret prayer, opened 
the litter, led forth the culprit, and placing 
her on the steps of the ladder which gave 
access to the subterranean cell, delivered her 
over to the common executioner and his as- 
sistants, who conducted her down, drew up 
the ladder, and having filled the pit with 
eaxth until the suriac^ was level with the 
aurroandinggrocmd, left her to perii^ deprived 
xii all the Brontes of lesoect usually paid to 
the spiriu of the departed. In every case the 
paramour was pub&cly scourged to death in 
the forum. 

The honouia which the vestals enjoyed 
were such as in a great measure to compen- 
sate for their privations. They were main- 
tained at the public cost, and from sums of 
money and land bequeathed from time to 
time to the corporation. From the moment 
of their consecration they became as it were 
the property of the geddess alone, and were 
completely released from all parental sway, 
without ^oing through the form of emandpatio 
or sufifenng any capitit deminutio. They had 
a right to make a will, and to nve evidence 
in a court of justice without taking an oath. 
From the time of the triumviri each was pre- 
ceded by a lictor when she went abroad ; con- 
suls and praetors made way for them, and 
lowered their fasces ; even the tribunes of the 
plebs respected their holy character, and if 
any one passed under their litter he was put 
to death. Augustus grmted to them all the 
rights of matrons who had borne three chil 
dren, and assigned them a conspicuous plaoB 
in the theatre, a privilege which they haid en- 
joyed before at the gladiatorial shows. Great 
weight was attached to their intercession on 
behalf of those in danger and difficulty, of 
which we have a remarkable example in the 
entreaties which they addressed to Sulla on 
behalf of Juhus Caesar ; and if they chanced 
to meet a criminal as he'was 1^ to punish- 
ment, they had a right to demand his release, 
provMed it could be proved that the encounter 
was accidental. Wills, even those of the 
emperors, were committed to their charge, 
for when in such keeping they were consid- 
ered invid^e ; and m like manner very s<^ 
emn treaties, such as that of the triumvirs 
with Sextus Pompeius, were placed in their 
hands. That they might be honoured in death 
as in life, their ashes were interred within 
thepomoerium. 

Triey were attnred in a stole, over which 
was «a upper vestment made of linen ; and m 
addition to the infula and white woolen vitta, 
they wore when sacrificing a peculiar head* 
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dress caUed gufibuhim, conMstnig of a piece 
ot white cloth bordered with purple, oblong 
in shape, and secured by a clasp. In dress 
and general deportment they were required 
to obsenre the utmost simplicity and decorum, 
any fanciful ornaments in the one or lerity in 
the other being always regarded with disgust 
and suspicion. Their hair was cut off, pro- 
bably at the period of their consecration: 
whether this was repeated from time to time 
does not appear, but thqy are never represent- 
ed with flowing locks. The first of the fol- 
lowing cuts represents the vestal Tnccia who, 
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when wrongfully accused, appealed to the 
goddess to vindicate her honour, and had 
power given to her to carry a sieve full of 
water from the Tiber to the temple. The 
form of the upper garment is well shown. 
The second is from a denarius of the gens 
Clodia, representing upon the reverse a fe- 
male priestess with a simpuvhan in her hand, 




BtadofTIo^ Yestal PriMtsM. 

and bearing the legend VESTALIS ; on the 
obverse is a head of Flora, with the words C. 
CLODIUS C. F. Two vestals belonging to 
ibis gens were celebrated in the Roman An- 
nals. 



VIA. 

VESTrBULUM. [Doiius, p. 125.1 

VETERA'NUS. [Tibo.] 

VEXiLLA'RlI, veterans in the Roman 
army, who were relessed from the ordinary 
military duties, and retained under a flag (vex- 
iUum) by themselves, to render assistance in 
the more severe battles. 

VEXILLUM. [SioNA MiLiTAstA.] 

VIA, a public road. It was not until the 
period of the long protracted Samnite wars 
that the necessity was felt of securing a safe 
communication between the city and the le- 
gions ; and then for the first time we hear of 
those famous pived roads, which, in after 
ages, connected Rome with her most distant 
provinces, constituting the most lasting of all 
ner works. The excellence of the principles 
upon which thev were constructea is sufll- 
ciently attested b]r their extraordinary dura- 
bility, many specimens being found in the 
country around Rome which nave been used 
without being repaired for more than a thou- 
sand years. 

The Romans are said to have adopted their 
first ideas upon this subject from the Carthagi- 
nians, and It is extremely probable that the 
latter people may, from their commercial ac- 
tivity, and the sandy nature of their soil, have 
been compelled to turn their attention to the 
best means of facilitating the conveyance of 
merchandize to different parts of their terri- 
tory. 

The. first great public road made by the 
Romans was the Via Appia, which extended 
in the first instance from Rome to Capua, 
and was taade in the censorship of Appius 
Claudius Caecus (b. c. 312). 

The general construction of a Roman road 
was as follows : — In the first place, two shal- 
low trenches (sulci) were dug parallel to each 
other, marking the breadth of the proposed 
road ; this in the great lines is founa to have 
been from 13 to 15 feet. The loose earth be- 
tween the ndci was then removed, and the 
excavation continued until a solid foundation 
(gremium) was reached, upon which the ma- 
terials of^ the road might firmly rest ; if this 
could not be attained, in consequence of the 
swampy nature of the ground or from any pe- 
culiarity in the soil, a basis was formed arti- 
ficially by driving piles {Jutucatumibus) . Above 
the gremium were four distinct strata. The 
lowest course was the ttatumm, consisting of 
stones not smaller than the hand could just 
grasp ; above the statumen was the ruckuj a 
mass of broken stones cemented with lime 
(what masons call rubble-work)^ rammed down 
hard, and nine inches thick ; above the rudus 
came the nucleus, composed of fragments of 
bricks and pottery, the pieces being smaHer 
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than in titi; rudus, cemented with lime, and 
six inchetv r.iuck. Uppermost was the pavi- 
mentwHy largo polygonal blocks of the hardest 
stone (silex), usually, at least in the vicinity 
of Rome, basaltic lava, irregular in form, bat 
fitted and jointed with the greatest nicety, 
so as to present a perfectljr even surface, as 
free from gaps or irregularities as if the whole 
had been one solid mass. The general as- 
pect will be understood from the cut given 
oelow. 




street at th« eatnmce of PorapeiL 

The centre of the way was a little elevated, 
so as to permit the water to run off easily. 
Occasionally, at least in cities, rectangular 
slabs of softer stone were employed instead 
of the irregular polygons of silex, and hence 
the distinction, between the phrases sUke aUr- 
nere and saxo quadrato ttemere. 

Nor was this all. Regular foot-paths {mar- 
ginet, crepidmet, umbonet) were raised upon 
each side and strewed with gravel, the different 
parts were strengthened and bound together 
with gomphi or stone wedges, and stone blocks 
were set up at moderate mtervals on the side 
of the foot-paths, in order that travellers on 
horseback might be able to mount without 
assistance. 

Finally, Caius Gracchus erected mile-stones 
along the whole extent of the great hiehways, 
marking the distances from Rome, which ap- 
pear to have been.counted from the gate at 
which each road issued forth ; and Augustus, 
when appointed inspector of the viae around 



the city, erected in the forum a gildea column 
(mUUarium aureum)^ on which were inscribed 
the distances of the principal points to which 
the viae conducted. 

During the earlier ages of the republic the 
construction and general superintendence of 
the roads without, and the streets within the 
city, were committed, like all other important 
works, to the censors. These duties, when 
no censors were in office, devolved upon the 
consuls, and in their absence on the praetor 
urbanus, the aediles, or such persons as the 
senate thought fit to appoint. There were 
also under the republic four officers, call- 
ed quatuorviri vmrurn, for superintending the 
streets within the city, and two called curor- 
tores vtorum, for superintending the roads with- 
out. Under the empire the euratores viarum 
were officers of high rank. 

The chief roads which issued from Rome 
are:— 1. The Via Appia, the Great South 
Road. It issued from the Porta Copena, ^and 
passing through Aricia, Tres Tabernae, Appii 
JFVnim, Tarracinaf Fundi, Formiae, Mintumae, 
Shmessa, and Catilinumf terminated at Capua, 
but was eventually extended through Cedatia 
and Caudium to Berieveatum, and finally from 
thence through Vemuia, Tarentum, and Uria^ 
to Brundieium. 2. The Via Latina, from 
the Porta Capena, another great line leading 
to Beneventum, but keeping a course farther 
inland than the Via Appia. Soon after leav- 
ing the city it sent off a short branch (Via 
TuscuLA na) to Tuaeulum, and passing through 
CompUum Anagninum, FeretUiman, Frudno, 
Fregellae, Fabrateria, Aqvinum, Casituim, Vt' 
nafrum, Teaaumj AUifae, and TeUaa, joined 
the Via Appia at Beneventum. A cross-road 
called the Via Hadsiana, running from 3fii»- 
tumao through Sueua Aurunca to Teanum, 
connected the Via Appia with the Via Latina. 
3. From the Porta EequiUna issued the Via 
Labicana, which passmg Labicum fell into 
the Via Latina at the station ad Bivium, 30 
miles from Rome. 4. The Via Pbaensstina, 
originally the Via Gabina, issued from the 
same gate with the former. Passing through 
Oabii and Praeneete, it joined the Via Latina 
ju8tt)elow ilmwma. 5. The Via Tibubtina. 
which issued from the Porta Tiburtina, and 
proceeding N. E. to Tibvr, a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued from thence, in the 
same direction, under the name of the Via 
Valbbu, and traversing the country of the 
Sabines passed through Carseoli and Corfinium 
to Aterwum, on the Adriatic, thence to Adria, 
and so along the coast to Cattrum Truenti- 
num, where it fell into the Via Solaria, . 6. 
The Via Nombntana, anciently Ficulnin- 
sis, ran from the Porta CoUina crossed ths 
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Atm to N §m unhm , mid a littto bsyond fefl 
into the Via SmUaria at Entwm. 7. The Via 
Salabu, abo finoa the PiMts C^tUm (passing 
Fideiuu and CnwCwncrnim) ran north and east 
throoffa Sabinam and Picannm to Rmus and 
At em im m Piemtm. AtOmstnm TVumlifNaR it 
nachad the coast, which it foUowed until it 
joined the Via FUminia at Aneona. 8. T^ 
Via Flamiitu, the Ortmi North Road, carried 
nltimatoly to Atmmmm. It iseoed from the 
Psrts Flmmmia, and proceeded nearly north 
to OehetAm and Nrnmia in Umbria. Here a 
MSDch atmck off; making a sweep to the 
east through Iniermnma and Spoltiiumt and fell 
again into the main trank (which passed 
throQgfa IfnNMMt) at Fmlgimm, It continued 
through Femmm Flmmm waA Nwceria, where 
it again divided, one line running nearly 
straight to Fanum Fwtwuu on the Adriatic : 
while the other diverging to Aneona continued 
fimn thence along the coast to Fanum FarHh 
Mc, where the two branches uniting passed 
on to Arimmmm through Piaamnmu From 
thence the Via Flamima was extended under 
tbe name of the Via AraiLiA, and tmTened 
the heart of Cisalmne Gaul through Staoiua, 
MtOinOj Parma, PlaoaOia (where it crossed 
the Po), to Madiaiamm. 9. The Via Avt»> 
LIA, the Great Coa$t Road, issned originally 
from the Paru Jmuetdenaia, and subsequently 
from the P&r$a Amdia. It reached the coast 
at AUmm, and followed the shore of the lower 
•ea along Etruria and Liguria by €hma as 
far as Forum JuHi m Gaul, hi tlie first in- 
stance it extended no further than Piaa. 10. 
Tlie Via Poktushsis kept the right bank of 
the Tiber to Portu* AuguttL II. The Via 
OsTfBNSie orighially pawed through the Por- 
ta T^rigemma, afterwards throueh the Por- 
ta OotioHsio, and kept the left ba^ of the Ti- 
ber to Ootia. From thence it was continued 
Wider the name of Via Sbtbsiana ^ong the 
coast southward through Lam^ tn tumj Amimmy 
and Cireaei, till it joined the Via Appia at 
Tarradna. The Via Laubkktina, leadinc 
direct to Laurmtum, seems to ha^e branched 
oiTfrom the Via Ootientio at a short distance 
from Rome. 13. The Via Abdbatina from 
Rome to Ardea. According to some this 
branched off from the Via Appia, and thus 
the circuit of the city is competed. 

VIATICUM is, properly spe^ng, every 
thing necessarr for a person setting out on a 
journey, and thus comprehends money, pro- 
Tinons, dresses, vessels, dec. When a Ro- 
man magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or quaes- 
tor went to bis province, the state provided 
him with all that was necessary for nis jour- 
ney. But as the state in this as in most oth- 
of expenditure preferred piqring a 
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s«n at once to having any part in the actual 
business, it engaged contractors (redemptoreo), 
who for a stipulated sum had to provide the 
magistrates with the viaticum, the principal 

Krts of which qypear to have been beasts of 
rden and tents (niuU et tabemacula). Au- 
gustus introduced some modification of this 
system, as he once for all fixed a certain sum 
to be given to the proconsuls (probably to 
other provincial magistrates also) on setting 
out to their provinces, ao that the redemptores 
had no more to do with it. 

VIATOR* a servant who attended upon 
and executed the commands of certain Ro- 
man magistrates, to whom he bore the same 
relation as the lictor did to other magistrates. 
The name viatoreo was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of their being chiefly employed en 
messages either to call upon senators to at- 
tend the meeting of the senate^ or to sum- 
mon people to the comitia, &c. In the earlier 
times of the repufoUc we find viatores as min- 
isters of such magistrates also as had their 
lictors; viatores of a dictator and of the con- 
suls are mentioned by Livy. In later times, 
however, viatores are dnlv mentioned with 
such magistrates ps had omy potestas and not 
imperiura, such as the tribunes of the pe<^i^ 
the censors, and the aedites. 

VI'CTIMA [Saobipicium, p. 276.] 

VtCfrSIMA, a tax of five pe^ cent. Every 
Roman, when he manumitted a slave, had to 
pav to the state a tax of one-twentieth of hi« 
value, whence the tax was called vieaimm 
mattumistionio. This tax was first imposed br 
the Lex Manila (b. o. 357), and .was not abol- 
ished when all other imposts were done 
away with in Rome and Italy. 

A tax called vtceftms Aeredktoliioa «r {tfsfonmt 
was introduced by Augustus (Lex JuUa Vi- 
eeaimaria)', it consisted of five per cent,, 
which every Roman citizen had to pay to the 
aerarium militare, upon any inheritance or 
legacy left to him, with the exertion of such 
as were left to a citizen by his nearest rela- 
tives, and such as did not amount to above a 
certain sum. It was levied in Italy and the 
provinces by procuratores appointed for the 
purpose. 

VlCOMAGISTRI. [Vicus.] 

VICUS, the name of the subdivisions into 
wiiich the' four regions occupied by tho four 
city tTTtoeB of Sorvius TuUius were divide, 
while the country regions, sccording to an 
institution ascribed to Noma* were subdivi- 
ded into pagi. This division, together with 
ihat of the four regions of the four city tnbea, 
remained down to the time of Augustus, who 
made the vici subdivisions of the fourteen 
regions into which he divided ihe city, in 
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this diTirioneachTicus consiited of onci main 
street, including several smaller by-streets ; 
their number was 424, and each was superin- 
tended by four officers, called vteihrnagistri^ 
who had a sort of local police, and who, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Augustus, were 
every year chosen by lot from among the 
people who lived in the vicus. On certain 
days, probably at the celebration of the com- 
pitalia, they wore the praetexta, and each of 
them was acompanied by two lictors. These 
officers, however, were not a new institution 
of Augustus, for they had existed during the 
time of the republic, and had had the same 
functions as a police for the vici of the Ser- 
vian division of the city. 

VICTORfA'TUS. [Dbnarius.] 

Vl'GlLES. [Prabpectus Vigilum.] 

VIGI'LIAE. [Castra, p. 70.1 

VIGIN riSEXVlRI, twenty-six magistra- 
tus minores, among whom were included 
the Triumviri Capitales, the Triumviri Mono- 
tales, the Quatuorviri Viarum Curandarum 
for the city, the two Curatores Viarum for 
the roads outside the city, the D^ceflaviri Lit- 
ibus {ulitibus) Judicandis, and the four.prae- 
fects who were sent into Campania for the 
purpose of administering justice there. Au- 
gustus reduced the number of officers of this 
college to twenty (vtgtn/tvtri), ss the two 
curatores viarum for the roads outside the 
city and the four Campanian praefects were 
aboli^ed. Down to the time of Augustus 
the sons of senators had generally sought and 
obtained a place in the college of the viginti- 
•exvih, it being the first step towards the 
higher offices of the republic ; but in a. Dw 13 
asenatusconsultum was uassed, ordaining that 
only equites should be eligible to the college 
of the vigintiviri The consequence of t^ 
was, that the vigintiviri had no seats in the 
senate, unless they had held some other mag> 
istacy which conferred this right upon them. 
The age at which a person might become a 
vigintivir appears to have been twenty. 

VIGINTIVIRI. [VioiNTisBxviRi.j 

VILLA, a farm or country-house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of villa, the 
villa rtutica or farm-house, and the villa urbana 
or ftseudihwbanat a residence in the country 
or in the suburbs of a town. When both m 
these were attached to an estate, they were 
generally united in the same range of build- 
ings, but sometimes they were placed at dif- 
ferent parU of the estate. 

The mterior arrangements of the villa wbana 
corresponded for the most part to those of s 
town-house. [Domus.] 

VrLLICUS, a slave who had the superin- 
tendence of the vilU rmUcot and of all the 
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business of the farm, except the cattle, which 
were under the care of the magiater pec&riM, 

The word was also used to descnbe a per- 
son to whom the management of any busi- 
ness was entrusted. 

VINA'LIA. There were two festivals of 
this name celebrated by the Romans: the 
vinalia urbana or friora, and the Vinalia nutica 
or altera. The vinalia urbana were celebra- 
ted on the 23rd of April, when the wine casks 
which had been filled the preceding autumn 
were opened for the first- time, and the wine 
tasted* 

The rustic vinalia, which fell on the 19th 
of August, and was celebrated by the inhabi- 
tants of all Latium, was the day^ on which 
the vintage was opened. On this occasion 
the fiamen dialis onered lambs to Jupiter, and 
while the flesh of the victims lay on the siltar, 
he broke with his own hands a bunch of 
grapes from a vine, and by this act he, as it 
were, opened the vintage, and no must was 
allowed to be conveyed into the city until 
this solemnity was performed. This day was 
sacred to Jupiter, and Venus too appears to 
have had a share in it 

VINDEMIA'LIS FE'RIA. [Feriab.] 

VINDEX. [Actio.] 

VINDICTA. [Manomissxo.] 

VrNEA, in its literal signification, is a 
bower formed of the branches of vines, and 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, the name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a town 
protected themselves against darts, stones, 
nre, and the like, which were thrown by the 
besieged upon the assailants. The whole 
machine formed a roof, resting upon posts 
eight feet in height The roof itself was 
generally sixteen feet long and seven broad. 
The wooden frame was in most cases light, 
so that it could be carried by the soldiers ; 
sometimes, however, when the purpose which 
it was to serve required great strength, it was 
heavy, and then the whole fabric probably 
was moved by wheels attached to the posts. 
The roof was formed of planks and wick- 
er-work, and the uppermost layer or layers 
consisted of raw hides or wet cloth, as a 

{protection against fire, by which the besieged 
requently destroved the vineae. The sides 
of a vinea were likewise protected by wicker- 
work. Such machines were constructed in 
a safe place at some distance from the be- 
sieged town, and then carried or wheeled 
(<^<re), close to its walls. Here several of 
them were frequently joined together, so that 
a great number of soldiers might be employed 
under them. When vineae had taken their 
place close to the walls, the soldien began 
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their operations, either by andermining the 
walls, and thus opening a breach, or by em- 
ploying the battering-ram (aries). 

VimJM (olvoc). The general term for the 
fermented juice of the grape. 

In the Homeric poems the cnltivation of 
the grape is represented as familiar to ihe 
Greeiis. It is worth remarking that the only 
wine upon whose excellence Homer dilates 
in a tone approaching to hyperbole is repre- 
sented as having been produced on the coast 
of Thrace, the region from which poetry and 
civilization spread into Hellas, ancf the scene 
of several of the more remarkable exploits of 
Bacchus. Hence we might infer tnat the 
Pelasgians introduced the culture of the vine 
when they wandered westward across the 
Hellespont, and that in like manner it was 
conveyed to the valley of the Po, when at a 
subsequent period they made their way round 
the head of the Adriatic. It seems certain 
that wine was both rare and costly in the 
earlier ages of Roman history. As late as the 
time of the Samnite wars, Papirius the dic- 
tator, when about to join in battle with the 
Samnites, vowed to Jupiter only 9 small 
cupful (vtni pocUlum) if he should gain the 
victory. In the times of Marjus and Sulla 
foreign wines were considered far superior to 
native growths ; but the rapidity with which 
luxury spread in this matter is well illus- 
, trated by the saying of M. Varro, that Lucul- 
lus when a boy never ^w an entertainment 
in his father's house, however splendid, at 
which Greek wine was handed round more 
than once, but when in manhood he return- 
ed from his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on 
the people a largess of more than a hundred 
thousand cadi. Four different kinds of wine 
are said to have been presented ibr the firat 
time at the feast given by Julius Caesar in 
his third . consulship (b. c. 46), these being 
Falemian, Chian, Lesbian, and Mamertine, 
and not until after this date were the merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and domes- 
tic, accurately known and fully appreciated. 
But during the reign of Augustus and his 
immediate successors the study of wines be- 
came a passion, and the most scrupulous 
care was bestowed upon every process con- 
nected with their production and perserva- 
tion. Pliny calculates that the number of 
wines in the whole world deserving to be ac- 
counted of high quality (nobilia) amounted to 
eighty, of which his own country could claim 
two-thirds ; and that 195 distinct kinds might 
be reckoned up, and that if all the varieties 
of these were to be included in the computa- 
^i«Ji the sum would be almost doubled. 

The process followed in wine-making was 



essentially the same among the Greeks and the 
Romans. After the grapes had been gather- 
ed, they were firat trodden with, the feet in a 
vat (?iifv6^t toreular) ; but as this process did 
not press out all the juice of the grapes, they 
were subjected to the more powenul pressure 
of a thick and heavy beam (prelum) for the 
purpose of obtaining all the juice yet re- 
maining in them. From the press the sweet 
unfermented juice flowed into another large 
vat, which was sunk below the level of the 
press, and therefore called the under wine-vat, 
m Greek inoXriviw, in Latin locus. 

A portion of the must was used at once^ 
being drunk fresh after it had been clarified 
with vinegar. When it was desired to pre 
serve a quantity in the sweet state, an am 
phora was taken and coated with pitch with 
m and without, and corked so as to be per- 
fectly air-tight. It was then immersed in a 
tank of cold fresh water or buried in wet 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
two months. The contents after this pro 
cess were found to remain unchanged for a 
year, and hence the name del yXcvKO^, i. e. 
temper musium. A considerable quantity of 
must from the best and oldest vines was in 
spissated by boiling, being then distinguished 
by the Greeks under the general names ot 
hjjtj/ia or yAv^if, while the Latin writen 
have various terms according to the extent to 
which the evaporation was carried. Thus, 
when the must was reduced to two-thirds of 
its original volume, it became carenumt when 
one-half had evaporated defhuum, when two- 
thirds 9apa (known alsO bv the Greek names 
siraeum and k^ema), but these words are fre- 
quently interchanged. Similar preparations 
are at the present time called in Itlily muato cotio 
and sapUf and in France edbe. The process was 
carried on in large caldrons of lead (vasa de- 
frutartaS, over a slow fire of chips, on a night 
when tnere was no moon, the scunf being 
carefully removed with leaves, and the li- 
quid constantly stirred to prevent it from 
burning. These grape-jellies, for they were 
nothing else, were used extensively for 

fiving body to poor wines and making them 
eep, and entered as ingredients into many 
drinks, such as the btaranica potto, so called 
froih its red colour, which was formed by 
mixing tapa with milk. 

The^hole of the mustum not employed for 
some of the above purposes was conveyed 
from the lacua to the cella vinarid, an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor or a little below the 
surface. Here were the doUa {irtOot), other- 
wise called teriae or cupae, long bell-mouthed 
vessels of earthenware, very carefully formed 
of the best clay, and lined with a coating of 
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pitch. They were usaally sunk {depressay 
drfosta^ demerta) one-half or two-thirds in the 
ground ; to the former depth, if the wine to 
be contained was Ukely to prove strong, to 
the latter if weak. In these doUa the process 
of fermentation took place, which usuall;r 
lasted for about nine days, and as soon as it 
had Subsided, and the mustum had become 
vmum, the dolia were closely covered. The 
lids {operctUa doliorum)^ were taken oflf about 
once every thirty-six dayr, and oftener in hot 
weather, in order to cool and give air to the 
contents, to add any preparation required to 
preserve them sound, and to remove any im- 
purities that might be thrown up. 

The commoner sorts of wine were drunk 
direct from the dolium, and hence draught 
wine was called vimtm doliare or vinum de cupCj 
but the finer kinds were drawn off {diffundere, 
fieTayyi^€iv)i into amphorae. On the outside 
the title of the wine was painted, the date of 
the vintage being marked by the names of the 
consuls then in office. [Amphora.] The 
amphorae vwre then stored" up in repositories 
(apothecaej horrea, talmUUa), completely distinct 
irom the cella vinan'a, and usually placed in 
the upper story of the house (whence de- 
tcendey testae and deripere horreo in Horace), for 
a reason explained afterwards. 

It is manifest that wines prepared and 
bottled in the manner described above must 
have contained a great quantity of dregs and 
sediment, and it became absolutely necessary 
to separate these before it was drunk. This 
was sometimes effected by fining with yelks 
of eggs, those of pigeons being considered 
most appropriate bv the fastidious ; but more 
commonly by simply straining through small 
cup-like utensils of silver or bronze perfora- 
teo with numerous small holes. Occasional- 
ly a piece of linen cloth (ffd«cKOf , facctu) was 
placed over the colum, and the wine filtered 
through. The use of the taccus was consid- 
ered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injure, if not entirely 
to destroy their flavour, and in every instance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by the dissipated 
in order that they might be able to swallow 
a greater quantity without becoming intoxi- 
cated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effectually accompUshed by 
placing ice or snow in the filter, which under 
such circumstances became a colum, nivarium, 
jt saccus nivarius. 

In all the best wines hitherto described the 
grapes are supposed to have been gathered as 
soon as they were fully ripe, and fermentation 
to hate run its full course. But a great va- 
riety of tweet wines were manuiactiued by 



checking the fermentation, or by partially 
drying the grapes, or by converting them 
completely into raisins. Possum or raism- 
wine was made from grapes dried in the sun 
until they had lost half their weight ; or they 
were plunged into boiling oil, which produced 
a similar effect; or the bunches alter they 
were ripe were allowed to hang for some 
weeks upon the vine, the stalks being twisted, 
or an incision made into the pith of the bear- 
ing shoot, so as to put a stop to vegetation. 

The stalks and stones were removed, the 
raisins were steeped in must or good wine, 
and then trodden or subjected to the gentle 
action of the press. The quantity of juice 
which flowed forth was measured, and an 
equal quantit;^ of water added to the pulpy 
residuum, which was again pressed, and the 
product employed for an inferior i>a«««m call- 
ed seamdarium. The passum or Crete was 
most prized, and next in rank were those of 
Cilicia, Africa, Italy, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The kinds known as Psythium 
and Melampsythmm possessed the peculiar 
flavour of the grape and not that of wine.*" 
The grapes most suitable for passum were 
those which ripened nearly, especially the va- 
rieties ilpiana, Scirpulaj and Psithia. 

The (ireeks recognized three colours in 
wines : red (^eXa^ ), whittf i. e. pale straw-col- 
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our (A<vc6c)> «nd brown or •mber-coloored 
(«i/^>. The Romans distrnguishfld four: 
albta, answering to XevKo^tfultmt to mfi^, 
while fU^Mf is subdivided into •anguirmu and 
niger, the former being doubtless applied to 
bright flowing wines Uke Tent and Burgun- 
dy, while the nigtr or attr would resemble 
Port. 

We ha ;e seen that wine intended for keep- 
ing was racked off from the dolia into ampho- 
rae. When it was necessary in the first in- 
stance to transport it from one place toanother, 
or when carried by travellers on a joumey, it 
was contained in bags made of goat-skin 
{aanoiy tUru) well pitched orer so as to make 
the seams perfectly tights 

As the process of wine-making among the 
ancients was for the most part conducted in 
an unscientific manner, it was fbond neces- 
sary, except in the case of the finest varistiea, 
to have recourse to various devices for pre« 
venting or correcting acidity, heightening the 
flavour, and increasmg the durability of the 
second growths. The obiect. in view was 
accomplished sometimes by meralT muting 
difierent kinds of wine togetWr^ but mor« fre- 
quently by throwing into. the <lolia or ampho- 
rae various condiments or sea^onmgs {^prv* 
aetCt m^dicamina. condiHirtu). The principal 
substances employed as c^nditurae were, 1. 
sea-water; 2. turpentine, either pure, or in 
the form of pitch {pix), tar (jrix U^utda)^ or 
resin (renna). 3. Lime, in the form of gyp- 
sum, burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. In- 
spissated must. 5. Aromatic herbs, spices, 
and gums ; and these were used either singly, 
or cooked up into a great variety of compu- 
cated confections. 

But not only were spices and nisis steeped 
in wine or incorporated during fermenUUon, 
but even the precious perfumed essential oils 
(ungnenta) were mixed with it before it was 
drunk {uv^ivri^ mvrrhina). 

Of these compound beverages the most 
popular was the oenomeli (o/vo/ue^), of the 
Greeks, the mtdsum of the Romans. This 
was of two kinds; in the one honey was 
mixed with wine, in the other with must. 
The former was said to have been invented 
by the legendary hero Aristaeus, the first cul- 
tivator of bees, and was considered most per- 
fect and palatable when made of some old 
rough (oattitrum) wine, such as Massic or Fa- 
lemian (although Horace objects to the latter 
for this purpose), and new Attic honey. The 
proportions were four, by measure, of wine to 
one of honey, and various spices and perfumes, 
such as myrrh, cassia, costum, malobathrum, 
nard, and pepper, might be added. The sec- 
ond kind was made of must aw^piinrted to one 



half of its original bulk, Attic honey banc 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, 
therefore, was merely a very rich fruit syrup, 
in no way allied to wine. MuUum was con- 
sidered the most appropriate draught upon an 
empty stomach, ami was therefore swallowed 
immediately bdfbre the regular buainess of a 
repast began, and hence the whet (gtwtaoo) 
coming b^ore the cup of mulsum was called 
the mrmmlM. MuUttm was given at a triumph 
by the imperator to his soldiers. MuUum (se. 
vrnvm) or oenomeli {olvdfieXi) is perfectly ais- 
tinct from mulam (sc. a^ns). Tne latter, or 
mead, being made of honey and water mixed 
and fermented, is the meUcraton. (fuXiKparov) 
or hvdromeli {ifdpofieXi) of the Greeks. 

Tne ancients considered old wine not only 
more grat^l to the palate, but also more 
wholesome and invigorating. Generally speak- 
ing, the Grsek wines do not seem to have re- 
quired a long time to ripen. Nestor in the 
Odyssey, indeed, drinks wiotd tenyearsold ; but 
the connoisseurs under the empire pronounced 
that all transmarine wines arrived at a mod- 
erate degree of maturity in six or seven. Many 
of the Italian varieties, however, required to 
be kept for twenty or ^wentjT'five years before 
they were drinkable (which is now considered 
ample for our strongest ports), and even the 
humble growths of Sabinum w^re stored up 
for from four to fifteen. Hence it became a 
matter of importance to hasten, if possible, 
the natural process. This was attempted in 
various ways, sometimes by elaborate condi- 
ments, sometimes by sinking vessels contain- 
ing the must in the sea, by which an artificial 
mellowness was induced {fftaecom «efi»ia«) 
and the wine in consequence termed thaHem- 
eiiee ; but more usually by the application of 
beat. Thus it was customary to expose the 
amphorae for some years to the fiiil fervour 
of tne sun's rays, or to construct the ofotheeae 
in such a manner as to be exposed to the hot 
air and smoke of the bath-furnaces, and hence 
the name /iansria applied to such apartments, 
and the pnnsmjwnoeae^fiaman bibere^fuUgine 
teatae, in refeirence to the wines. If the ope- 
ration was not conducted with care, and the 
amphorae not stoppered down perfectly tight, 
a msagreeable enect would be produced on 
the contents. 

In Italy, in the first century of the Cfans- 
tian era, the lowest market phce of the most 
ordihary^ quality of wiae was 300 sesterces 
for 40 umae, that is, 15 sesterces for the am- 

f»hora, or 64. a gallon nearlv. At a much ear 
iar date, the triumph of L. Metellus durine 
the first Punic war (a- <^- ^^3* ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
at the rate of a ass^s the anq>nom. Thejprice 
of nalsm wine at Ath eaa w«s foot diaehmss 
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for the ooetretes, that is, about 4id, the gallon, 
when necessaries were dear, and we may per- 
haps assume one half of this sum as the aver- 
age of cheaper times. On the other hand, 
high prices were |s:iven freely for the varieties 
held m esteem, smce as early as the time of 
Socrates a metretes of Chian sold for a mina. 

With respect to the way in which wine 
was drunk, and the customs observed by the 
Greeks and Romans at their drinking enter- 
tainments, the reader is referred to the article 
Symposium. 

The wine of most early celebritT was that 
which the minister of Apollo, Maron, who 
dwelt upon the skirts of Thracian Isnuirus, 

fare to Ulysses. It was red Upv0p6v)* and 
oney-sweet (jieXindia), so precious, that it 
was unknown to aii in the mansion save the 
wife of the priest and one trusty housekeep- 
er ; so strong, that a single cup was mingled 
with twenty of water ; so fragrant, that even 
when thus diluted it diffused a divine and 
most tempting perfume. Homer mentions 
also more than once Prarnman witu (olvoc 
Upoftveloc), an epithet which is variously in- 
terpreted by diflferent writers. In after times 
a wine bearing the same name was produced 
in the island of Icaria, around the hill village 
of Latorea in the vicinity of Ephesus, in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, near the shrine of 
Cybele, and in Lesbos. But the wines of 
|;reatest renown at a later period were grown 
m the islands of Thasos, Lesbos, Chios, and 
Cos, and in a few favoured spots nn the Appo- 
site coast of Asia, such ^b the atopea of Mount 
Tmolus, the ridge which separalea the valley 
of the llermus from th^t of the Cajfiiter, 
Mount Messogis, wbic:h i3tvjd£te the tnby La- 
nes of the Cayster from those of the Meander, 
the volcanic re^on of ilio Cataf^ec[kT][iie[te, 
which still retams i;. ;u...c, ;»u i,;.;;;^;^.^ of 
£phesu8, of Cnidus, of Miletus, and of Clazo- 
menae. Among these the first place seems 
to have been by general consent conceded to 
the Chiaut of which the most delicious varie- 
ties were brought from the heights of Ariusi- 
um in the central parts, and from the promon- 
tory of Phanae at the southern extremity of 
the island. The Tkatian and LeMbian occu- 
pied the second place, and the Coan disputed 
the palm with them. In Lesbos the most 
highly prized vineyards were around M^jrti- 
lene and Methvmna. There is no foundation 
whatever for the remark that the finest Greek 
wines, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for 
the most part to the luscious sweet class. 
The very reverse is proved by the epithets 
aii<TTrip6ct OKXtff}&^, ^irpof , and the like, ap- 
plied to a great number, while yAv«vc and 
H H 



yXvxd^ are designations comparatively rare^ 
except in the vague language of poetry. 

The most noble Italian wines, with a very 
few exceptions, were derived from Latium 
and Campania, and for the most part grew 
within a short distance of t^e sea. In the 
first rank we must place the Setinumt which 
fairly deserves the title of Imperial, since it 
was the chosen beverage of Augustus and 
most of his courtiers. It grew upon the hills 
of Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down 
upon the Pomptine marshes. Before the age 
of Augustus the Caecubum was the most prized 
of all. It grew in the poplar swamps border 
ing on the gulf of Amyclae, close to Fundi. 
In the time of Pliny its reputation was en 
tirely gone, partly in consequence of the care- 
lessness of the cultivators, and partly from 
its proper soil, originally a very limited spa<5e, 
having been cut up by the canal of Nero ex- 
tending from Baiae to Ostia. It was full-bo- 
died and heady, not arriving at maturity until 
it had been kept for many years. 

The second rank was occupied by the Fa- 
Urttum, of which the JF\iu«<»afti<iit was the most 
choice variety, having gained its character 
from the care and skill exercised in the culti- 
vation of the vines. The FaUmtu agar com- 
menced at the Pons Campanus, on the left 
hand of those ioumeying towards the Urbana 
Colonia of Sulla ; the Faiuttittmu ager at a vil- 
lage about six nules from Sinuessa, so that 
the whole district in question may be regard- 
ed as stretching from the Massic hills to the 
river Yultumus. Falemian became fit for 
drinking in ten years,' and might be used un- 
til twenty years old, but when kept longer 
gave headachs, and proved injurious to the 
nervous system. Plmy distinguishes three 
kinds, the rough (oiwicmm), the sweet (dulce), 
and the thin (tenue). Others arranged the 
varieties differently: that which grew upon 
the hill tops they called Caueinum^ that on the 
middle slopes Pauitianum, and that on the 
plain Falemum, 

In the third rank was the Albanum, from 
the Mons Albanus, of various kinds, very 
sweet (jiraedidce)f sweetish, rough, and sharp ; 
it was invigorating {nervit MiiU), and in per 
faction afler being kept for fifteen years. Here 
too we place the SumtUmum, from the pro- 
montory forming the southern horn of the 
bay of Naples, wnich was not drinkable until 
it "had been kept for five-and-tv^enty years ; 
for being destitute of richness, and very dry, 
it required a long time to ripen, but was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomeness. 
Of equal reputation were the MaMsicum, from 
the hills which formed the boundary between 
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Latiiiin and Campsnia, mtthoagh somewhat 
haish ; and the Chmramgmt from the ridge abore 
Baiae and Poteoli, produced in small qoanti- 
ty, hot of very high quality, full-bodied, and 
thick. In the same class are to be included 
the Caietnan from Gales, and the Ptrndmnim 
from Fundi The CaUnum was light and bet* 
ter for the stomach than Falemian ; the F«m- 
dmnmm was full-bodied and nourishing, but 
apt to attack both stomach and head ; there- 
fore little sought after at banquets. This list 
is closed by the VtUtumimm^ PrivermUmttm, 
and SignimtM, from Velitrae, Prireroum, and 
Signia, towns on the Volscian bilk ; the first 
was a sound wine, but had this peculiarity, 
that it always tasted as if mixed with some 
foreign substance ; the second was thin and 
pleasant ; the last was looked upon only in 
the light of a medicine raluable for its astrin- 
gent qualities. We may safely bring in one 
more, the Fmmanum, from the Gulf of Caieta, 
associated by Horace with the Caecuban, 
Falemian, and Calenian. 

The fourth rank contained the Mamertmum, 
from the neighbourhood of Messana, first 
brought into fashion by Julius Oaesar. The 
finest was sound, light, and at the same time 
not without body. 

VIHGINES VESTAliESr [Vistales 

ViROINBS.] 

VIS. Leges were passed at Rome for the 
purpose of prerenting acts of violence. The 
Lex Plotia or Plautia was enacted against 
those who occupied public places and carried 
arms. The lex proposed by the consul Q. 
Catulus on the subject, with the assistance 
of Plautius the tribonus, appears to be the 
Lex Plotia. There was a Lex Julia of the 
dictator Caesar on this subject, which im- 
posed the penalty of exile. Two Juliae Leges 
were passed as to this matter in the time of 
Augustus, which were respectively entitled 
De Vi Publics and De Vi Privata. 

VISCERA'TIO. [FtJNtJs, p. 164.] 

VmS. [Centubio.] 

VITRUM (iicilof )i glass. A story has been 
preserved by Pliny, thst glass was first dis- 
covered accidentally by some merchants who, 
having landed on the Syrian coast at the 
mouth of the river Belus, and bein^r unable 
to find stones to support their copking-pots, . 
fetched for this purpose from their ships so(Ae 
of the lumps of nitre which composed the 
cargo. This being fused by the heat of the 
fire, united with the sand upon which it rest- 
ed, and formed a stream of vitrified matter. 
No conclusion can be drawn from this tale, 
even if true, in conseiquence of its vagueness ; 
but it probably originated in the fact, that 
the sand of the district in questicm was es- 



teemed peculiarly suitable for glas»4naking, 
and exported in great quantities to the work- 
shops of Sidon SkiDd Alexandria, long the moat 
famous in the ancient world. Alexandria 
sustained its reputation for rnany^ centuries ; 
Rome derived a great portion of its supplies 
from this source, and aa late as the reign oif 
Aurelian we find the manufacture still flour 
ishing. 

There is some difficulty in deciding bj 
what Greek author glass is first mentiooed, ■ 
because the term iaXoc unquestionably de- 
notes not only artificial glass, but rock-crys- 
tal, or indeed any transparent stone or stone- 
like substance. Thus the i^eXoc of Herodo- 
tus, m which the Ethiopians encased the bo- 
dies of their dead, cannot be gltss, for we are 
expressly toki that it was dug in abundance 
out of the earth; and hence commentators 
have eonjectuied that rock-crystal or rock- 
salt, or amber, or oriental alabaster, or some 
bituminous or gummy product, nnght be in- 
dicated. But when the same historian, in his 
account of sacred crocodiles, states that they 
were decorated with ear-rii^gs made of melt- 
ed stoiie, we may safely conclude that he in- 
tends to describe some vitreous ornament for 
which be knew no appropriate name. Glass 
is, however, first mmtioned with certainty 
by Theophrastrus, who notices the circum- 
stance alluded to above, of the fitness of the 
sand at the mouth of the river Belus for the 
fabrication of glass. 

Among the Latin writers Lucretius ap- 
pears to be the first in which the word vitrum 
occurs; but it must have been well known 
to his countrymen long before, for Cicero 
names it along with paper and linen, as a 
common article of merchandize brought from 
^flrypt. Scaurus, in his aedileship (a. c. 58), 
made a display of it such as was never wit- 
nessed even in after-times ; for the scena of 
his gorgeous theatre was divided into three 
tiers, (H which the under portion was of mar- 
ble, the upper of gilded wood, and the middle 
compartment of glass. In the poets of the 
Augustan age it is constantly introduced, 
both directly and in similes, and in such terms 
as to prove that it was an object with which 
every one must be fomiliar. Strabo declatee 
that in his day a small drinking-cup of glass 
might be purchased at Rome for half bn as, 
and so common was it in the time of Juvenal 
and Martial, that old men and women made 
a livelihood by trucking sulphur matches for 
broken fragments. When Pliny wrote, man- 
ufactories had been' established not only in 
Italy, but in Spain snd.Gaul also, and glass 
drinking-cups had entirely superseded uose 
of gold and sflver ; and in the reign of Ales 



YITTA. 

ander Severes we find vUreani nniced along 
with carriers, ooachmakers, goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, and other ordinary artificers whom the 
emperor taxed to raise nioney for his thermae. 

The numerous specimens transmitted to us 
pfove that the ancients were weK acquainted 
with the art of imparting a great variety of 
ectouTS to their glass; they were probabl^r 
If ss successfhl in their attempts to render it 
pcnrfoctly pure and free from aU colour, since 
we are told that it was considered most val- 
uaUe in this state. It was wrought accord- 
ing to the different methods now practised, 
bemg fashioned into the required shape bv 
the blowpipe, cttf, as we term it, although 
gnund {teritttr) is a more accurate phrase, 
upon a wheel, and engraved with a sharp tool 
l^e silver. The art of etching upon glass, 
now so common, was entirefy unknown, since 
it depends upon the properties of fluorM; acid, 
a chemical discovery of the last century. 

'Hie following were the chief uses to which 
glass was applied. 

1. Bottles, vases, cups, and einenry ums. 
2. Olass pastes, presenting fae^similes either 
in relief or intaglio of engraved precious 
stones. 3. Imitations of colored precious 
stones, such as the carbuncle, the sapphite, 
the amethyst, and, above all, the emerald. 
4. Thick sheets of glass of various colours 
appear to have been laid down for paving 
Boon, and to have been attached as a lining 
to the walls and ceilings of apartments in 
dw^ing houses, just as scagiiuola is fre- 
<|uently employed m Italy, aha occasionally 
in our own country also. Rooms fitted up 
in this way were called vUreae camerae, and 
the panels vUreae quadMOurae. Such was the 
kind of decoration introduced by Scaurus for 
the scene of his theatre ; not columns nor pil- 
lars of glass, as some, nor bas-reliefs, as others 
have imagined. 5. Olass was also used for 
windows. [Domus, p. 127.] 

VITTA, or plural VITTAE, a ribbon or 
fillet^ is to be considered, 1. As an ordinary 
portion of female dress. 2. As a decoration 
of sacred persons and sacred things. 

I. When considered as an ordinary portion 
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of female drese^ it was simply a band encir- 
cling the head, and serving to confine the 
tresses {erinaUs viitae), the ends, when long 
ihngeu taenia vittat), hanging down behind. It 
was worn by .maidens, and by married women 
also ; the vitta assumed on the nuptial day 
being of a different form from that used by 
virgins. 

The Vitta was not worn by libertinae even 
of fair character, much less by meretrices ; 
hence it was looked upon as an msignejmdoris. 
and, together with the stola and inttUa, served 
to point out at first sight the freebom matron. 

The colour was probaUy a matter of choice ; 
white and purple are both mentioned. 

When employed for sacred purposes, it was 
usually twisted round the infula [Infula], 
and held toother the loose flocks of wool. 
Under this ^nn it was employed as an orna- 
ment for (1.) Priests, and those who offered 
sacrifice. (2.) Priestesses, especially those 
of Vesta, and hence vittata tacerdos for a ves- 
tal, Kar* H^X^' (3-) Prophets and poets, 
who may be regarded as priests ; and in this 
case the vittae were frequently intertwined 
with chaplets of olive or laurel. (4.) Statues 
of deities. (5.) Victims decked for sacrifice. 
(6.) Altars. (7.) Temples. {8.) The Uetipia 
of suppliants. 

The sacred vittae, as well as the infulae, 
were made of wool, and hence the epithets 
lanea and moOis. They were white {niveae) 
or purple (puniceae), or azure (catmieae) when 
wreathed round an altar to the manes. 

ULNA. rPjBS.] 

UMBI'LICUS. [Liber.] 

UMBO. rCuFBUs.! 

UMBRA'CULUM, I7MBELLA ((TKidSei- 
ov, <rKiddiov*<TKia6ierKn)y a parasol, was used 
by Greek and Roman ladies as a protection 
against the sun. They seem not to have 
been carried generally by the ladies them- 
selves, but by female slaves who held them 
over their mistresses. The daughtere of the 
aliens {jUtoikoi) at Athens had to carry para- 
sols after the Athenian maidens at the Pana- 
thenaea, as is mentioned under Htdria- 
PHOBU. The parasols of the ancients seem 
to have been exactly like our own parasols or 
umbrellas in form, and could be shut up and 
opened like ours. 

It was considered a mark d effeminacy for 
men to make use of parasols. The Roman 
ladies used them in the amphitheatre to de- 
fend themselves from the sun or some pass- 
ing shower, when the wind or other circum- 
stances did not allow the velarium to be ez* 
tended. [Amphithsativh.] Toholdtpat^ 
asol over a lady was one of the common at- 
tentions of lovers, and it seems to have been 
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irery common to give pansolt •• pi 
Initoad of paiMols, tkM Gretk women in later 
time* wore a kind of itimw liat or bonnet, 
celled iMm (MUa). Tlw Romans also 
wore a hat with a broad brim (jMomm) as a 
pfotectkm against the sun. 




•Kia, oiyyia)t the 
, is del ' 



UNCIA (6yKia, 
twelfth part or the As or Libba, is deriVed by 
Varro from umu, as being the unit of the di- 
visions of the as. 

Its yalne as a weight was 433*666 ^ins or 
I of an ounce and ) 05*36 grains avoirdopois. 
[Libba.] It was subdivided into 

Os. On. 

2 semunciae, each - = i 107*46 

3 deueUae ,, - i 3512 

4 sicilici „ - „ 108*4] 6 
6 seztulae „ „ 72*27^ 

< 24 sciupula „ • ,y 18*069 

144siliquae „ „ 3.011 

In connectinff the Roman system of weijghta 
and money with the Greek, another division 
of the oncia was used. When the drachma 
was introduced into the Roman system as 
equivalent to the denarius (tf 96 to the pound 
[Dbnabius ; DbachmaL the uncia contained 
8 drachmae, the drachma 3 scrupula, the 
eerupulum 2 oboli (since 6 oboli made up the 
drachnu), and the obolus 3 siliqnae (/c£par«a). 
Therefotv the uncia was divided into 
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J3 drachmae, each - » 54'206 gn. 
34 scrupula w - = 18*069 
48 oboU „ » 9*034 

144 sili<iuae „ - = 3*011 

In this division we have the origin of the 
modem Italian system^ in which the pound is 
divided into 12 ounces, the ounce mto three 
drams, the dram into ttaee scruples, and the 
scruple into 6 carats. In each of these sys- 
tems 1728 luparia, siliquae, or carats, make 
up the pound. 

The Romans applied the uncial division 
to all kinds of magnitude. [As.] In length 
the uncia was the twelfth of a foot, whence 
the word inch [Pbs], in area the twelfth of a 
jugerum [Juobbuhj, in content the twelfth 
of a seztarius [Sbxtabius ; Ctathus] ; in 
time the twelfth of an hour. 

UNCIA'RIUM FEMU8. [Fbnus.] 

UNCTO'RES. [Balnbom.] 

UNGUENTA, omtments, oils, or salves. 
The application of uncuenta in connection 
with the bathing and athletic contests of the 
ancients is stated under Balnbuh and Athlb- 
TAB. But although their original object 
was simply to preserve the health and elasti- 
city pf the human frame, they were in later 
times used as articles of luxury. They were 
then not only employed to impart to the body 
or hair a particular colour, but also to give to 
them the most beautiful fragrance possible ; 
they were, moreover, not merely applied after 
a biath, but at any time, to render one's ap- 
pearance or presence more pleasant than 
usual In short, they were used then as oils 
and pomatums are at present 

At Rome these luxuries did not become 
very general till towards the end of the re- 
public, while the Greeks appear to have been 
familiar with them from early times. The 
wealthy Greeks and Romans carried their 
ointments and perfumes with them, especially 
when they bathed, in small boxes of costly 
materials and beautiful workmanship, which 
were called Nartheda. The traffic which 
was carried on in these ointments and per- 
fumes in several towns of Greece and south- 
em Italy was very considerable. T^e per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing them were 
called by the Romans Ungueniani, or, as they 
frequently were women, UngumUariatt and the 
art of manufacturing them Unfumitaria. In 
the wealthy and effisminate city of Capua 
there was one great street called the Sepla- 
sia, which consisted entirely of shops in 
which ointments and perfumes were sold. 

VOLO'NES is synonymous with Vohmtom 
(from MJo), and might hence be apolied to all 
those who volunteered to serve in the. Roman 
armies without there being any obbgation to 
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do so. But it was applied more Especially to 
slaves, when in times of need they offered or 
were allowed to fight in the Roman armies. 
Thus when during the second Punic war 
after the battle of Cannae there was not a 
sufficient number of freemen to complete the 
army, about 8000 young and able-bodied 
slaves offered to serve. Their proposal was 
accepted ; they received armour at the public 
expense, and ^s they distinguished them- 
selves they were honoured with the franchise. 
In after times the name volones was retained 
whenever slaves chose or were allowed to 
take up arms in defence of their masters, 
which they were the more willing to do, as 
they were generally rewarded with the fran- 
chise. 

VOLU'MEN. [LiBBR.] 

VOLUNTA'RIl. [VoLONBs;;) 

VOMITO'RIA. [Amphithbatrum.I 

URAGUS. [CentUbio.] 

URN A, an urn, a Roman measure of ca- 
pacity for fluids, equal to half an Amphoba. 
This use of the term was probably founded 
upon its more general application to denote a 
vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. 

An urn was used to receive the names of 
the judges {judice$) in order that the praetor 
mignt draw out of it a sufficient number to 
determine causes : also to receive the ashes 
of the dead. 

USTRI'NA, USTRl'NUM. [Bustum.] 

USUGATIO, the possession of property 
for a certain time without interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownership 
of land, a house, or Qther inunoveable prop- 
erty, could be acquired by usucapio in two 
years ; and of moveable property by usucapio 
in one year. 

USU'RAE. [Fbnus.] 

USUS. [Matrimonium, p. 213.] 

USUSFRUCTUS was the right to the en- 
joyment of a thing by one person, while the 
ownership belongmi to anotner. He who had 
the ususiructus was Unufructuariua or FruC' 
tuarha, and the object of the ususfructus was 
Mts Fructuaria, 

UTRICULA'RIUS. [Tibia.] 

VULCANA'LIA, a festival celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Vulcan, on the 23d of 
August, with games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god had a temple. The sacrifice 
on this occasion consisted of fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on this dav to commence working by 
candle-light, which was probably considered 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of fire, 
as the day was sacred to the god of this ele- 
ment. 

Hh2 
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VULGA'RES. [SBBvys, p. 289.] 
UXOR. [Matrimonium, p. 212.] 
UXO'RIUM. [Aes Uxorium.] 



W. 

WEAVING. (Tela.] 
WHEELS. [CcBRDs.] 
WINDOWS. [DoMUS, p. 127.1 
WINE. rViNuk] 
WRESTLING. [Lucta.] 



X. 

XENA'GI ({cvayoO- The Spartans, as 
being the head of that Peloponuesian and 
Dorian league, which was formed to secure 
the independency of the Greek states, had 
the sole command of the confederate troops 
in time of war, ordered the quotas which 
each state was to furnish, and appointed of- 
ficers of their own to command them. Such 
officers were called Xenagi. The generals 
whom the allies sent with their troops were 
subordinate to these Spartan xmagif though 
they attended the council of war, as repre- 
sentatives of their respective countries. After 
the peace of Antalciaas, the league was still 
more firmly established, though Argos re- 
fused to join it ; and the Spartans were rigor- 
ous in exacting the required military service, 
demanding levies by the teytdU, and sending 
out ccenagi to collect them. 

The word Xenagtu may be applied to any 
leader of a band of foreigners or mercena- 
ries. 

XENUS(f^of). [HospiTiuM.] 

XESTES {^eaTnc)f a Greek measure of 
capacity, both fluid and solid, which contain- 
ed 12 cyathi or 2 cotylae, and was equal to 
j- of the chous, Jj of the Roman amphora 
or quadrantol, and ^ of the Greek amphora 
or metretes ; or, viewing it as a dry measure, 
it was half the choenix and |^ of the medim- 
nus. It contained *991] of a pint English. 

At this point the Roman and Attic systems 
of measures coincide ; for there is no doubt 
that the Attic xestes was identical, both in 
name and in value, with the Roman sexdiriut. 
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ZA'CORI. [Aeoitui.] 

ZETETAE (C^n/roi), InquinUtra, were 
eztrmordinanr officers, appointed by the 
Athenians to discover the authors of some 
chme against the state, and bring them to 
justice. They were more frequently ap- 
pointed to search for confiscated property, 
the goods of condemned criminals and state 
debtors; to receive and give information 
it any persons who concealed, or assist- 
ilingtfc 



ed in concealing them, and to deliver an in- 
ventory of all such goods (dfroypd^eiv) to the 
proper authorities. 

ZONA, also called CraOULUM (Cwvj7, 
C<ufMXt C^tTT^pi filrpa)y a girdle or Z(Hie, worn 
•bout the loins by both sexes. 

The chief use of this article of dress was 
to hold up the tunic {guvwcOai), which was 
more especially requisite to be done when 
persons were at work, on a journey, or en- 
gaged in hunting. Hence we see the loins 
girded in the cuts of the boatman at p. 148, 
of the shipbuilder at p. 25, and of the goatherd 
at p. 246. The zona is also represented in 
many ancient statues and pictures of men in 
armour as worn round the cuirass. The gir- 
dle, mentioned by Homer, seems to have been 
a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to 
fasten it by means of a buckle, and also af- 
fording an additional protection to the body, 
and having a short kind of petticoat attached 
to it, as is shown in the figure of the Greek 
warrior in p. 203. The cut at p. 3 shows 
that the ancient cuirass did not descend low 
enough to secure that part of the body, which 
was covered by the ornamental kilt or petti- 
coat. To supply this defect was the design 
of the mitra (jUrpa), a brazen belt lined pro- 
bably on the inside with leather and stufied 
with wool, which was worn next to the body. 



Men nacd llieLr girdles to liolt] money in- 
Bt&std oi a purse. 

An ih{> piniEt" w.m worn to linid up the gar- 
inptitjt for i\u- sake of livisitipsanr isCwork re- 
qHinng df^spatcfa, so ii waa loOfl^neJ and Um 
tTinJc was :ill<}wed to f&ll down to tbe feet to 
indicate the oppoaiL^ conditiofi, atKJmore es- 
peciftMy in preparing to perform a sacrifice 
[vtMU r«c^m), or fuiieral rites {discmctif m- 

A ^in!W was worn by young wanien» even 
virhen thi:ir luuic was not girt up, and re- 
moved on lLf day of marriage, and therefore 
cfti l«i ^uvrj MifjSnftK^. The statue rtf Flora, 
iniht Dnnejcf^l cut^ «howfl the appcArance of 
th@ girdia a& vvom by young wornon. 
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ityadoepyoL 12, b, 
&yrifia, 12, 6. 
&yjfT6pia, 67, b. 
ayKOiva, 225. a. 
dyxi^Xi;, 17, b. 
Ityopdf 14, a. 
dyopd Tc^jjOovaa, 14, a. 
&yopav6/uot, 14, a. 
dypavAiiiz, 14, 6. 
dyp£(5via, 14, b. 
dypovofioi, 14, 6. 
ayporipoQ BvaiOy 14, 6. 
dy<jvdp;^at, 14, a. 
<iy«v<(TT(M, 42, a. 
lLyi»vo6lKat^ 14, a. 
(lyuvoOeratt 13, 6. 
aoioiroTOi, 173, a. 
<i<$vvaro£t 7, a. 
&dvTOv, 316, «. 
&S6via, 5, &. 
^tircifia, 152, a. 
&enlnryla, 148, 6. 
<i^Xj7ra/,41,6. 
deXoSirait 14, a, 239, «. 
oiy/f , 9, 6. 

cUavfiV^T^C* 12, a, 14, a. 
0/^7, 172, a. 
&Kariov, 2, a. 
dKaroc, 2, a, 
dxivdKtjCi 2, 6. 
aKdvTiov, 172, ft. 
uKpariafiat 111* 6. 
dxpoofia, 3, ft. 
d«p67roXiCt 3, ft. 
dxpoaroXiOv, 3, ft. 
dxpoT^piov, 3, 6, 
dicna. 3, 6. 
{iXQKfjt 172, a. 
4i(6>v, 172, ft. ' 
AXeiin-at, 16, ^. 
d(Aia, 14, ft. 
^T9pec» 171, ft. 



dl&raiy 16, ft, 231,0. 
dXvTdprtfCt 16, a. 
a^a,251, 6. 
ofiapijvOiaf 16, a. 
dfjuifwoia, 16, a. 
OfjtmTTapeCi 173, a. 
ofiTTv^t 22, 6. 
dfiirvKTTjpy 22, 6. 
dfitfuKTlove^f 18, ft. 
d^ipiKTVOveCt 17, ^ 

d/jUfUKTVOVlOi 18, ft. 

dfju^id^d, 39, ft. 
dfiifuSpduiOf 19, ft. 
dfjuftopevg, 21, 6. 
dvodiic^a, 29, 6. 
dvadrinaTa^ 127, &. 
dvoxa^vTrn^io, 212, ft. 
dvaKeifUVOt 127, 6. 
<lvdicAtvr/9ov, 18(5, 6. 
dvdKTopoVt 316, ft. 
dva^pldec* 64, ft. 
dvdpe^a, 307, a. 
dv6f}ovlTiCt 123, ft. 
dvev^woct 141, 6. 
dvdear^pia, 119, ft, 6. 
Av^twrarof , 263, 6. 
dv^9r6)^(r£a, 116, ft. 
dvodof, 322, a. 
dvrlSoaiCi 26, fr. 
dvTiypa^rit 26, 6. 
dvrXto, 26, 6. 
dvTV^, 27, ft. 
df/vv, 283, a. 
diovec, 47, ft. 
d|b)V) 108, ft. 
dop, 168, 6. 
dirayttn^, 27, ft. 
dKCTOvpia, 27, ft, 
dira()Xiaf 212, a. 
dneXevOepo^i 201, a. 
dTTod^icra^, 28, 6. 
diroypa^, 28, 6. 
dTTOuiiXTiCf 29, ft;. 
diroSffKtff 29, ft. 
dfrouaOt 89, 6. 



d9rdXet^<f , 122, ft. 
dndne/ijlfif, 122, a. 
dTTOffroAcvf J 28, fr. 
dKoreixiOftoCt 348, 6. 
d7ro66pfjTa, 28, 6. 
dp(3vXtj, 247, a. 
dpyvpog, 37, ft. 
dpTVpdcTirt Jef , 37, a. 
dpdd^iov, 158, &. 
dpddt'fov, 158, 6. 
dpeioc itdyog, 35, a. 
^£(rrov. 111, 6. 
dpfidfia^at 171, 6. 
dpoTpov, 31, ft. 
apovpoi 39, ft. 
aprafiff, 39, a. 
dprefjiiffia, 39, a. 
apTonoidCt 251, a. 
apTOK^Xideg, 251, 6 
dpxelov, 32, 6. 
apXiBiupo^t 322, a. 
dprcjv, a2, 6. 
dadfiivdoc, 47, ft. 
dffivavXi/c 324, ft. 
d<T7r^, 86, a. 
dairianU, 38, a. 
d<rrpd^aAo{>, 309, &. 
dcTTVVO^t, 41, a. 
davXtjVt 41, ft. 
driXeia, 41, 6. 
dn/i/o, 42, 6. 
drpaxrof, 164, 6. 
abdhlnfCf 46, 6. 
a^Xato, 349, 6. 
ai^A^ior ^pa, 123, ft. 
oi^A]^, 123, 6. 
aiXtirpldeCt 324, 6. 
a^AdCf 324, ft. 
a^rovd/UM, 47, ft. 
d^al, 173, ft. 
di^huTTovt 28, ft. 
di^pOKToc vavct 27, &i 
d^ftpodiffio, 28, ft. 
d;r^r<w» 344, L 
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paXttvetaVr 47, a. 
PaXXta/uU, 240, «. 
fidpaQpcVt 49, b. 
0dpi3iTov, 50, «. 
Pdp(3iTog, 50, a. 
l3aaavof, 326, 6. 
0affiXevCt 33, a. 
^a<riX4«^, 50, a. 
fiaaiXiaea, ^ 6. 
PeXovif, 5, a. 
fieXoviCt 5, a. 
fievdi/detOt 51, a. 
/?i7A5f , 178, «. 
/^AMi, 129, 6. 248, 5. 
fii^aaic, 280, a. 
(iifiXtw, 200, a. 
(3i(3Xion6XffCf 51, 6. 
/}t6c. 34, 6. 
(iotiSpdfua, 52, a. 
fiopeaa/wi or $opeaa/t6c, 
(iovXevToif 63, a. 
fiovXevTijpiov, 54» a. 
/?ovA^, 52, 6. 
ppal3eiCt 14, a. 
ppoBevTtUt 14, a. 
KJv^Xof , 200, a. 
Qvndvfit 54, 6. 
Bioao^t 55, fr. 
/?cj^, 30, 6. 



yaufjMa, 166, «. 
ydjttof, 211, a. 
yn>eu>v» 50, a. 
^eveffMX, 161, a. 
yevi^roi, 3^ 6. 
y^vof , 332, 6. 
yipavoct 279, a. 
yepovauh 166, 6. 
ytfvpot 255, 6. 
yecmdpoit 332, 6. 
yvijcioct 6f «• 
yvufuw, 175, a. 
yopyvpUt 66, a. 
ypd/V'tt* 282, 6. 
ypofifiareitc* 189, a. 
ypa^al, 115, 6. 
TvoAa, 202, 6. 
yvj7f, 31, a. 

yw/<vaffta^;for, 170, a. 
yv/ivdoiov, 160, 6. 
yvfjtvaaral, 170, a. 
yv/ivon-atd/o, 170, 6. 
yviuv<jf.228,a. 



52,6. 



ywoiKuviTiCr 123, a. 
yupvroif 105, 6. 



:of,133,«. 

«,110,«. 
(5ai><i«9, 110, a. 
dapeucdc, 110, a. 
da^vil^ia, 110, a. 
deiirvovt 111, 6. 
<5eivdn7, 111, 6. 
<5eivan7^^(M, 111,6. 
SeKarevTalf 111,6. 
dr«arwvai, 111, 6. 
deX^via, 113, a. 
<5e(T7ro<r£ovavr(u, 173, a. 
deyrepayovuniKt 174, a. 
d^Xith 113, a. 
drjfiopxia, 328, a. 
dfjfjMpxoit 113, a, 328, a. 
dijfuovpyoi, 113, a, 332, 6 
d^/u>f, 113, 6. 
Srifidaioi, 113, 6. 
45caYpa^£c 132, a. 
dtc^d^/Mzra, 317, 6. 
diaiTtjToli 114, 6. 
diffpeic, 220, 6. 
diKatnifCt 115, a. 
ducatniKov, 115, «. 
doc^, 115, 6. 
di/idxait 118, 6. 
diovaOaia, 118, 6. 
SinXotStovt 344, a. 
<5<7rAo2r, 344, a. 
dlKTVxat 120, 6, 308, a. 
d/encof, 120, 6. 
diifSipai, 200, 6. 
d/^C, 109, 6. 
dui)/?eX/a, 321, a. 
doKi/icurlOi 122, 6. 
dopTTov, 111, 6. 
dopv, 172, a. 
dovXof, 289, 6. 
A)a;t/i^, 128, a. 
d|[x>£ra£, 159, a. 
opofudfu^iov ^ftap, 19, 6. 
dvftavdrai, 331, 6. 
dv/<dvec, 331, 6. 
d&pot 127, 6. 



lyxX^^io, 115, 6, 
fWof, 172, a. 
Idi^a, 128, a. 
id(:)AuK, 223,0. 
ledifo, 128, a. 



e^eXofr/>6^evor, 176, 6. 
elKOOTtft 131, a. 
eUooToXoyoif 13 1, a. 
cUwref, 172,i. 
elp^, 131, a. 
eurayyeXiat 131, a. 
eianouiaOatt 6, a. 
elawoifjatCt 6, a. 
elairoitiTdg, 6, a. 
ela^pd, 131, 6. 
iKarofifitua, 173, 6 
kKarofL^ri, 276, 6. 173, 6. 
hcdoaiCt 153, a. 
iKeretpUif 230, «. 
ixKAtjala, 129, a. 
kKKOfudif, 159, a. 
^icXoyeif, 132, a. 
kKKOielVt 6, a. 
iic7rotei<79ai, 6, a. 
kXevaivia, 132, a. 
iXevOipia, 134, a. 
aXavod^at, 172, 6.231, «. 
iXXtpforafjUcu, 172, 6. 
iXviMt 31, a. 
iu0Xtifi<h 134, a. 
iulBoXov, 222, 6. . 
iufioXoc, 222, 6. 
ifivaiafM, 134, a. 
kfiirdpiov, 135, a. 
evayiapLarat 161, a. 
fo>ara, 160, 6. 
Metric* 135, a. 
Ivde/co, o/, 173, a. 
MpofuCi 135, a. 
ft'OTrrpw, 299, «. 
hnjfiordpxot, 142, a< 
hiQfiOTlaf 142, a. 
Ivreo, 37, 6. 
i^eTOOTcUi 142, a. 
iBnyrfToi, 141, a. 
if»pcif, 221, 6. 
^odia, 147, 6. 
iiofUCf 148, a. 
il&Krrpo, 148, a. 
^TrayrcXto, 135< a. 
in-avAiO, 212, a. 
imfidrai, 136, 6. 
iiriypa^lCt 132, «. 
kmdaipuh 133, 6. 
^7r<d6<Te<f , 137, a. 
i7r%^«x, 160,0. 
MkXivTpov, 186, 6, 
iviXoQxlch 144, o, 
^9r£/ueXi7rat tov ifjmoplov, 
135, o. 

TWV fWffTtJpUWf 141, 1 

r«^ veapUtv, 219, «. 

^t^rdn/^, 53, 6, 130, o 
^«<TToAevf , 137, o. 
iwCeoTpov, 108, 6 
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kmray^Uy 144, h. 
iTTiTifuat 42, b. 
imrwoit 186, 6, 225, a. 
hrlTfioirog, 137, a. 
iiripceipoTovla, 33, a. 
iiroirrait 133, a. 
InonTUa, 133, a. 
iirufdc, 344, a. 
iirCnnffio^f 33, a. 
I^vof, 112, a, 140, 6. 
ipyaarivai, 239, a. 
ip^, 173, 6. 
ipfutia, 174, a. 
ipVKT^peCf 173, a. 
ft^oirrpovt 299, a. 
<T;(dpa, 30, 6, 156, 6. 
eoxaplc, 30, 6, 156, 6. 
iraiplaij 140, 6. 
ei^, 141, 6. 
eHOvvotf 142, a. 
eiffioXirldatt 141, a. 
e^, 166, 6. 

eimarpidait 141, 6, 332, 6. 
If^ffio 29, 6. 
k^rai, 136, a. 
^^/?e/a, 135, b, 
l^iSof, 135, 6. 
k^yriaiCt 136, a. 
If^poi, 136, a. 
If^pot, 133, a. 



iroi, 73, 6. 

in;ra/, 366, a. 

jcopoi, 9, 6. 
^itiyioi, 223, a. 
»vylrcw, 223, a. 
^' V, 183, 6, 207, 6, 223, «, 

281, a. 
CK;yof, 183, 6, 281, a. 
{(U^, 366, a. 
0^9, 366, a. 
ioaiijp, 366, a. 

H. 

IAoiidTT;, 164, 5. 
Aiorpoirtov, 175, a. 
pidiirh}tdiovt 344, a. 
pa!a, 173, 6. 
pifMV, 160, a. 



e. 

SaMfarat, 233, a. 



OaXafioc, 124, a, 223, a. 
&aXAW<^po£, 239, a. 
dapytfXiat 317, a. 
diarpov, 317, a. 
dew^dviot 320, 6. 
depdnov, 173, a. ' 
^eijif , 6, a. 
OeefioOiTat, 33, a. 
^eo/M^ 33, 6. 
Oeofio^pia, 322, a 
^^Of , 6, a. 
Oeoplch 321, 6. 
BeopiKdf 320, 6. 
&e6)p^r, 113, a, 278, a 
deopbl, 113, a, 278, a, 321, 5. 
^«at, 159, 6. 
Otjpiofidxoit 51, a. 
dfjeavpol, 127, fr. 
dffaela, 322, a. 
^ref , 73, 6. 
0/a<7or, 119, a. 
&6Aor, 322, 6. 
dooKOCt 14, a. 
ft)dvM>v, 322, 6. 
OpavlTai, 223, a. 
dpiivo^, 223, a. 
apnvi^oi, 159, a. 
eplofifioCf 337, a. 
fto6vof , 322, 6. 
6<t;;^X9, 318, a. 
Ovfjuar^piovt 2, 6. 
^po, 177, 6. 
^pe6f , 282, b, 
dvperpovt 178, a. 
Bvpidec, 124, &. 
dvpCQCt 323, a. 
f^vpc^, 123, a, 178, «. 
Svpopelov, 123, a. 
Svpopdc, 123,:a, 178, a. 
Ovj^piov, 30, 6. 
dt^pof , 202, 6. 



I. 

lepelovi 276, «. 
lepodidaaKaXoCt 257, a. 
Upo/tavrela, 121, fr. 
Upo/iJjvUi, 230, a. 
lepofivnttoveCf 18, a, 174, « 
UpovlKOt, 42, a. 
Upovdfwc, 257, a. 
lepoqKonlth 121, 6. 
Upw^vTjjCi 132, fr. 
Zicpta V9/6f , 28, a. 
ITidpia, 174, a. 
Uj7, 144, a. 

/)udvref , 76, a, 225, a. , 
^vre;* irv«cri«o/, 76, «. 
tftaridtov, 237, (. 



/judnov, 237, fr. 
lirirapfioarifCt 142, 6. 
InKeic, 73, 6. 
Inirdopouoc, 301, fr. 
Ip9V, 131, a. 
IcoTToXirela, 216, 5. 
laoTiXeiOf 216, 5. 
/(ToreAeZf , 216, a. 
Z(T6>/ua, 181, a. 
larioVf 223, 6. 
iffT^, 311, 6. 
Itrruv, 311, 5. 
iTVf , 108, 6. 



K. 

KO^ttpia, 55, 5. 
KodLoKOit 55, 5. 
xddot, 55, 6. 
KoBapaitf 206, ( 
KoBer^p, 271, 6. 
Kododoc, 322, a. 
KdXa^oc, 56, 6. 
KaXXiyeveia, 322, 5. 
KaX66ith 224, 6. 
xdXoi, 224, 6. 
KOftapOt 62, 6. 
icdvdvf , 63, 6. 
icdveov, 64, a. 
icovff^pof , 64, a 
KavOaooCf 64, a. 
xairffAelov, 70, 6. 
icdff^Aof , 70, 6. 
KOpvedrat, 67, 5. 
luipveia, 67, «. 
KoprrqUa, 280, a. 
KarapXtiTuc^, 204, «. 
Karay&yiov, 70, 6. 
icardAoyof , 70, a. 
xardA^MT^c, 70, 5. 
icaroTT^XiTyf , 326, 5. 
KaraireXriKij^ 326, 6. 
KarcifipdKrfjCt 70, a. 
KaraTOfiol, 317, fr. 
xard^^roi, i^ a, 70, a. 
xara;)^o/iara, 211, &. 
icdroirrpQy, 290, a. 
icororet^, 178, a. 
xavffia, 71, a. 
Keddof, 71, fr. 
Keipla, 186, 6. 
xe«pv^aXof , 273. a. 
xeAeyon^f, 259, o. 
lupKideQ, 317, 6. 
Ktpo^xoh 225, a 
KtjpOKetov, 55, 6. 
kJpCkiop, 55, 6. 
KifMJ/M, 76, a. 
Ktpurdc, 32, «. 
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Kidaptff 207, «. 
Kiove^, 160, m. 
Kiartiy 82, a. 
lUffToi^dpoCt 82, 6. 
itiwv, 92, b. 
icXeWpavt 178, «. 
xAeV'V^ 175, «. 
cX^Tpovjt^o, 85, «. 
KXrtpovxoh 85, 4u 
ichrrvpec, 85, J. 
iCAivropf r, 85, 5. 
jOtW 185, fr, 186» 5. 
Kkividiov, 185, fr. 
icXiai6c» 178, «. 
Kvi^aXov, 186, 5. 
Kv^/ioit 108, 6. 

KvnMk* 2^» ^ 
KolXovt 317, &. 
<coAo<r(7^, 92, 0. 
/cd/ij;, 93, a. 
/coir^, 107, 6. 
«opuvfli, 244, «. 
Kdpvfifjo^t 105, a. 
icopvc* 165, a. 
Koafiol, 105, 6. 
K60ofwoc, 105, 6. 
iCorra^Qf, 106, a. 
iCOTV^jy, 106, a. 
KOTvmch 106, a. 
KpdvQft 165, a. 
icparj^p, 106, *. 
Kpffnlct 106, 6. 
Kp^, 37, a. 
KpiiT^Cf 106, 5. 
icpOK^, 311, 6. 
icpdroAoy, 106, &. 
KpofivXoc, 105, «. 
KpvwTelOt 173, a. 
icvc^oc, 109, a. 
KvPuTT^pec, 280, a. 
KV^ltrrrfeiCt 279, *. 
id;/?or, 316, 0. 
icvicAa, 108, «. 
xvicAdf, 109, h. 
KvXijE, 62, a. 
KHmo^av, 109« 6. 
ict;A</?}7, 109, 6. 
ici;/i^Of , 109, 5. 
/cw^, 165, 6. 
KVpBaola, 323, i. 
IC6&V, 324, 6. 
KoXaKpkrait 310, 6. 
ic(^, 223, a. 
Hopvrd^f 105, 4 
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XofiiraSiffofiia, 184, 6. 

Xa)uirdc, 184, h. 

XdpvoKec* 159, «. 

XeiTovpyiot 188, *. 

kcKuvn, 242, a. 

A£;rof, 186, 6. 

Xj7Icv^oi, 158, h, 

X^€Uth 119, a. 

X^voi, 159, a. 

AiTVOc, 358, 6. 

hf^iapriKbv ypaftfiantov, €, 

a, 114, a. 
A^Ttf, 115, 6. 
Tufiavi^Tpk, 8, 6. 
Aa[M^,348,&. 
A^vov, 348, b. 
Mrpa, 202, a, 
TMyelovt 319, «. 
Aoyi^Cf 57, 6, 142, «. 
X^>^, 172, a. 
AoeiTNiv, 47, a. 
Xot0al, 277, a, 
hwT^p, 47, 6. 
Xovn/jOtov, 47, 5. 
Xovrpov, 47, a. 
^^WTpo66poc, 277 f «. 
X6^C>185,6. 
Xoxayolt 142, a. 

Xvpa, 207, a. 
^W'Of » 203, a. 
^vxvovxoct 63, ft. 



XafiKaiti^,Ua, l&i,b. 



fi&vdaXoCt 178, a. 
fiavreiop, 234, c. 
fidvTetC9 121, 0. 
fULvruajt 121, a. 
fidxeupa, 107, 6, 268, a. 
/liyapovt 315, a. 
fudifivo^, 214, 5. ' 
/iiAov, 42, 6. 
lieXio, 172, a. 
fuXUf^TOVt 360, 5. 
fuXMwtfVt ^^U a- 
fuaairXioct 123, & 
fiicavh)c dypa, 123, i, 124, a. 
/iirav^g, 123, 6, 124, a. 
HeroUiov, 21^ a. 
fiiroiKOit 215, 6. 
fterpirnjc* 216, 5. 
fiiroizov, 222, m. 
fifirpdwoXiCj 90, a. 
/iuiof, 216, 6. 
^rpo, 217, &, 366,^ 
/o^, 309,0. 
/iv^ftara, 159, & 
/iM^^ueSo, 159, *. 



fiiSaiceCf 173, a. 
fioOuve^i 173, a. 
fiotxtia, 6, 6. 
fwvoftdxot, 167, a. 
^<^pa, 142, a. 
fiovaelov, 218, 6. 
/M>;);Xof, 178, a. 
/iwrrayoyoci 13S{, 6, 141, «. 
fiOarai, 132, 6. 
/woT^piov, 218, 6. 

N. • 

vatdtov, 160, a. 
vooc, 314, 6, 315, a. 
vav<ipxl€h 219, a. 
vavapx^Kf 219, a. 
vavKpapla, 219, a. 
vavKpapoCt 219, 6. 
vavf, 219, 6. 
vavTiKW, 153, a. 
vexjoodeiirvov, 160, 5. 
veKvaia, 161, a. 
vefKua, 226, a. 
vifiea, 226, a. 
vefieia, 226, a. 
veodauuSeiCt 173, a. 
veuKOpoi, 9, 6. 
ve6pia, 219, a. 
vc(if, 314, 6. 
ve<I>fO£XO£, 219, a. 
v^trreto, 322, a. 
vo/M)c« 227, 6, 
vofiCffirnCf 34, c, 227, «• 
w/i^evT^Ct 211, 5. • 



ffvayp/, 365, 6. 
Fev/a, 176, a. 
[evc«d, 216, a. 
fA'OC, 176, a. 
[^<TTi7f , 365, b, 
K^, 168, 6. 
^^.oKoirla, 164, 5. 
f^crrpa, 15, 6. 



b(3oX6c, 128, «. 
6y«fa, 364, a, 
OlKl&T^Ct 90, «. 
oIkoc, 123, a. 
olvdfieXi, 360, 5. 
oZvof , 358, a. 
oUivurriK^t 121, •> 
o/<jvo7r6Aoc 4^ «. 
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OKpiScLCj 319, a. 
oXicddECi 221, a. 
dJivfiinai 229, b. 
6?,vfi'iridCf 230, a. 
daoydXaKTegt 332, b. 
ofioioif 83, b. 
oveipoTToXia, 122, a. 
Svofia, 226, A. 
binadoSofios, 315, a. 
57r;ia, 37, 6. 
iffXtrat, 38, a, 143, *. 
dpfjiofy 218, a, 280, a. 
dpxffoig, 278, 6. 
dpx^OTfM, 318, a. 
apxv<fTVCf 278, 6. 
dpyta, 218, 6. 
5inot, 234, 6. 
daxoi^piOt 235, <k 
daTpaKiafio^i 148, fr. 
6<TTpaK0V, 149, a, 158, 6. 
ovdof, 178, a. 
ovyy/a, 364, a. 
ovvkIo, 364, a. 
oiAoftoly 142, 6. 
o*A<5;jT;ra, 276, ft. 
ovXoxvrai, 276, A. 
oioayoc, 144, a. 
ovpiaxocy 172, «. 
6;tav9» 86, 6. 
oxavoVf 86, 6. 



n. 

irayKpaTiaOTtU, 339, i. 
iray/cpartov, 2^, ^ 
iraidvt 235, 6. 
Traidayoyof , 236, a. 
iraidorpifial, 170, o. 
iroii^uv, 235, 6. 
TTOif^y, 235, ft. 
irdA^to/ia, 204, a. 
Tra^MiOfjtoaiwfft 204, A 
iraXalarpa, 237, a. 
irdAi?, 204, a. 
irdXXaKiji 6, 6. 
9r4^i/Mn;ot, 239, &. 
vofJUJwXoit 331, 6. 
frava^^aia,.238, ft. 
iravSoKeloVt 70, ft. 
Travi/yvptf , 239, ft. 
iraviLWiGt 240, a. 
iravonXiai 240, a. 
irapayvaOlSec* 16ft, ft. 
Kopaypa^y 240, <ft. 
vcLpdoeiaoCi 240, -ft. 

iropdtnut^of, 811, ft. 
napairirmTfUh 919, «. 
Yrap<ur<i>7i7f , 240, ft. 



irapdaeipoCi 108, ft. 
vtipdof/iioVi 222, ft. 
ncipaoK^vioVf 318, ft. 
vapaaract 123, ft. 
irdpedpot, 240, ft. 
vap^opoc, 108, ft. 
irdporoc, 211, ft. 
napoooi, 318, «. 
ncipotjfl^, 241,. «. 
Trdrpai, 332, a. 
Trarpovofioii 2^ -ft. 
irediXoVs 57, a. 
TreA^rat, 244, ft. 
TT^Acicvf , 283, «. 
TreXroMrra/, 38, ft, 143, ft. 
weXrj;, 244, ft. 
ireveoTOi, 245, a. 
irivTa62.oi, 245, o. 
Trevro^Aov, 245, a. 
wevraKoaiofiidifAVOiy 73, ft. 
7revT77/c6vropof , 220, ft. 
irevTijKoar^* 245, a. 
7revn7ico(rroA<$Yoc, 24S,4!. 
ircvn7#co<yrt>f, 142, a. 
irevT^peiCi 221, ft. 
fflirXof , 245, a. 
irepldeiTTVOVy 160, ft. 
ireplotKOi, 246, ft. 
ireplnoXoiy 135, ft. 
rrepiOKekiCt 247, a. 
vepiOTvXtov, 123, ft. 
irepireixiOfMC, 348, ft. 
neaaol, 185, ft. 
TreraXiefioc, 149, a. 
iriT€uro^t 250, ft. 
niravpov, 248, ft. 
nkrevpovt 248, ft. 
irerpofioXoCf 326, ft. 
'Kfjyjja, 244, a. 
TT^JaXtov, 160, a. 
irrjXif^t 165, a. 
Trorvf , 107, a. 
vlAnitay 250, ft. 
ffZAof , 260, ft. 
frtAurov, 250, ft. 
irXaylav^^f 324, A 
frAnxrpov, 908> c. 
irMiftvfit 108, ft, 
rr^ij/ioxoaly 138, ft. 

irAoZov, 219, ft. 
irXwT^Of 254> ft. 
9r6<5ec, ^» a. 
voulvt 6, a. 
iro£e£d!^at, 6, «. 

YTO^^fftf , 6, c. 
voirjTOQt 6, a. 
9roA^/ca/);t<>r> 33, «, 148, ^ 
iro^ireia, 82, 6. 
iroA«TJ7f , 82, ft. 



7r<5A,Of , 175, a. 
nofiirqy 255, ft. 
TCopLoraU 259, a. 
TTovf , 248, a. 
irpaKTopecr 260, a. 
Kpofio^y 263, ft. 
irpoPovAevfuiy 53, ft. 
irp6(3ovXoiy 263, ft. 
vpoydfjteia, 211, ft. 
npoopofioct 123, ft, 315, a. 
Kpoedpoi, 53, ft. 
TTpodeai^t 158, ft 
irp66vpa, 123, a. 
Trpoff , 128, a. 
irpou^deMt 264, a. 
irpovaoci 315, a. 
irpo^evia, 176, a. 
npd^evoc^, 176, ft. 
irpof xe^Xetovi 188, 6. 
TTpofxX^tTtr, 115, ft. 
irpogKvvfjaiCt 6, ft. 
TTpoardc, 123, ft. 
vpoardr^C* 201, «, 216, a 
ttpo^iliflfUh 118» ft- 
irpoardwt 123, ft. 
TTpogciireXov, 247, ft 
«rp6f wTTOv, 247, ft. 
npoTeXeia yduuv, 211, ft 
irpdrovocy 225, a. 
npo<lt^TijCt 132, ft, 234, «. 
irpo^Tig, 234, ft. 
irporeipOTOvia, 64, «. 
irpvXieCt 279, «. 
irpvXiCt 279, a. 
rrpv/£V^, 222, ft. 
TTpwrove^o, 53, «, 115, ft. 
izpvravnovy 266, ft. 
TTpvravcZf f 53, a. 
irpCtpOy 222, m. 
Trpopevf, 222, ft. 
irporayuviaT^Ci 174, a. 
TTvavtpiat 268, ft. 
irveXoit 159, a. 
irvyfMxldf 267, ft. 
ffvyi*^, 267, 6. 
ffvy/«KTvw7,267,*. 
ir^ia, 268, ft. 
TTV^tot, 269, «. 
TTv/crat, 267, ft. 
9rvAa/a, 18, a. 
ffvXayopci, 18, «. 
ffvAi^, 123, a. 
TrtJf , 267, ft. 
irv^lStov, 260, a 
irv^lov, 55, ft. 
ff^lif , 269, «. 
Trvfof , 55, ft. 
9rvpai, 150, «. 
vi6pyoct 345, ft. 
irvplo, 48, «. 
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mptaiifpunf, 48, «. 
nv^Xn* 279, m, 
wvfifHxiVTaii 279, 6. 



bvT&¥f 274, «. 



2. 

cdXmy^, 342, «. 
cofifivica, 280, i. 
ca/ifivicurrpiaij 280, i. 
<TayddAioy, 280, &. 
oApSoXov, 280, 6. 
9ay(f , 178, «. 
aavpoT^p, 172, a. 
eeUnpov, 297, a. 
frijfmrOf 159, fr. 
o^/MiZai, 29&, &. 
oq/ieid, 295, 6. 
aripiKovt 289, a. 
aiTofOXaiuc, 297, a. 
CKOTTipda, 170, 6. 
ciCBv^f 318, 6. 
<ria^pov, 281, i. 
OKtddeiov, 383, 6. 
eiuddunf, 363, fr. 
etuadlotof, 363, A. 
eiuadiipovt 175, a. 
<T«tdc« o22, fr.* 
<r4CVTxiAi7, 283, a. 
<Ticvto, 113« «. 
(Topoi, 159, 0. 
<nra6^, 313, a. 
ffireJpo, 299, 6. 
ffirovdoi, 277, «. 
irrddtov, 300, 6. 
(rrddioe, 300, 6. 
araSftoc, 201, a. 
araTTjp, 301, 6. 
irr^^kivof , 103, a. 
ffr^Aoi, 160, a. 
oro^MM;, 311, i. 

orXeYrk* 15> *• 
0Toa, 259, A. 
ffra;felov, 175, «. 
OTpartryoc, 303, a. 
(TTpeirroCt 327, a. 
ffTp6/?iAof, 170, 6. 
<^P90^Aai. 220, ^ 221, 1 
(TTp^fuiTa, 1 86, 5. 
OTfiAof , 92, ». 
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arOpa^t 172, «. 

ovfifio^Jf, 112, a. 
avfi/iopia, 131, ^ 336, a. 
<rv/«Yro<ruip!;)fOf , 305, ^ 
ovfiirdaiov, 3^, a. 
ff^y^ocoCf 306, a. 
ow^opoc, 306, «. 
aivdmuif 144, 6, 316, «. 
&bvraB^t 313, i. 
m^vriAeia, 336, a. 
<wyreA«£f, 335, &. 
m^vrpi^^Ki^oiv 335, h, 
owiMlf, 108, 6. 
ff^yf , 306, k 
avpfio, 307, a. 
awjKUfPOt, 102, 5. 
awrtrlTiOt 307, a. 
a^ayict 107, 6. 
tf^a^249,6. 
0faiiK^, 250, a. 
ai^aipurr^ptov, 170, 5, 250, a. 
a^aipiartkh, 249, 6. 
a^atpiariKOCt 250, a. 
ff^oip^orpa, 250, a. 
afevdovfi, 158, a. 
<T^evdov^rai, 158, «. 
o;^ivia, 224, a. 
0:;to^<^> 282, a. 
aofpopiaraif 170, «. 



roy^, 308, 6. 
Totvla, 303, A. 
TOtvldioVf 303, & 
rdXovj^ 201, 5. 
rdXovrov, 309, a. 
roAopof , 56, 6. 
ro^Of, 310, <r, 269, ^ 
Tiulapxot, 311, a. 
Toftf, 142, 6, 311, «. 
rtipavrivap;)^(a, 144, a. 
TaA4^,«3,«. 
Ta6oi, 159, 6. 
TtSptmroc, 108, &. 
ren^OTTOtOf, 311, a. 
reAeroA 218, «. 
TeXuvdpxnft 313, a. 
reXCtvnc, 313, a. 
r^Aoc, 144, a, 313, 6. 
rifuvo^t 314, a. 
Terpaojpla, 108, 6. 
TerpdpxnCt 316, 6. 
Terpapxiot 316, 5. 
rarp^peiCtZZl, b. 
revrea, 37, A. 
n^iSewor, 326, a. 
n4^Ni,3^6. 



Tiupagt 323, 6. 
TtutjftOt 116, 6. 
To<Of, 152, 6. 
rdvot, 186, 6. 
rtMreZo, 224, a. 
TopvvHt 342,0. 
T6^a^oi, 113, &. 

ftyiciy, 34, b. 

;,34.6. 
To^onu, 113, 6. 
Tp^ire^, 215, c, 100, «. 
— — vp&rait 112, A. 
— ^ dedrtpait 112, * 

TpiOKaoeCt 332, a. 
TpuucdvTopoCt 220, 6. 
rpto<va, 164, 6. 
TpinpapxlOi 335, a. 
Tpi^papXOh 335, a. 
TptffpeiQ, 220, 6. 
TpajpoiroioU 221, 6. 
TplKOVft 336, 6. 
rp^ra, 160, 5. 
rptT0^6»v«<rr7f, 174, a. 
rpiTTva, 277, a. 
rpcm;(ip;)fot, 328, a. 
TpirrveCf 332, a. 
Tpi6fioXov, 336, fr. 
rpoiroiov, 341, a. 
Tpo^o^ 108, a. 
Tpvn^fMTOi 175, *. 
rpuravfi, 342, a. 
H;;tf», 186, 6. 
r^i/doc, 159, 6. 
ruuTravov, 346, «. 
TVpapvoCf 346, a. 

T. 

iMUUvBia^ 177, a. 
iki^, 362,0. 
Mpovoc 132, 6. 
i^>to, 297,0. 
idpia^pla; 177, *. 
idodfieXi, 360, fr. 
i^eXof , 3G2, 6. 

i;ae7r, 331, 6. 

^noToct 99, A 
iitipatf 225, o. 
^evtfvvof, 141, 6. 
iwfp/fit 50, o. * 
iiroyaiov, 159, h. 
iv6ytioVt 159, 6. 
im6!orina, 57, o, 280, *. 
ino^OKOpoi, 9, 6. 
iiroKpirifSt 1'74» «• 
^oAi^ioy, 358, 6. 
ifirofmovect 83, &. 
Inravo/ioft 107, 6. 



imonodtoVf 322, 6. 
itndpXfl/iOf 279, a. 
iynupoala^ 116, a. 
^(TOC, 172, a. 



^ayf 144, a. 
<^Xapov, 248, 6. 
^dAof, 165, 6. 
^ttpirpa, 248, 6. 
^apftOKolt 317, a. 
^pof , 237, 6. 
^apoCi 249, a. 
^dirxavov, 168, 6. 
^aoif^t 249, a. 
^if, 249, b. 
(^epvif, 128, a. 
i^ood, 7, «. 
^ii7, 241, b. 
^pelov, 185, 6. 
^/'tyf»207,a. 
^opoc, 313, 6. 
^ofyrtiYol, 221, a. 
^opriKdf 221, a. 
iparpla, 332, 6. 



INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 

^m, 148, 6. 
^Aoproi, 249, b, 328, a. 
^A]^,331,6. 
^Xo^aaiXeli, 249, 6. 
jkvXov, 331, b. 
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;taAic«>/iVia, 76, a. 

XoXicov^i 11, 6. 
XeiptSarbc AT^tkSv, 77, «. 
Xeipoypafov, 77, 6. 
XeipoToviaf 76, 6, 304, «. 
yawf , 207, 6. 
;teA4^, 207, 6, 316, a, 
XifvlaKo^i 222, 6. 

Xi^Mi(ixl<^ 1^» «• 
XiA/aprot, 331, 6. 
;tir6Vf w, a. 
;tiTuviov, 343, a. 
XiTuvloKoc, 343, a. 
xAoiva. 184, 6. 
X^a/iifoiovt 77, 6. 
;t^^vf I 77, 6. 
X^o^t 3^f ^ 



;^oa/, 161, a. 
Xoevct 79, a. 
Xolvi4* 78, a. 
XOVf , 79, a. 
xopnyia* 78» «• 
XOpvyoQ, 78, a. 
Xop6f,78,a 
Xpvoogi 45, 6. 
XpWTOVCt 301, 6. 
;t^A<a, 13, 6, 159, 6. 



V^Xiov, 39, a. 
ifiXiov or V>^XA<ov, 39, i 
ifn^ia/iOf 54, a, 227, ft. 
ifh^h 185, ft. 
Vw>f , 267, a. 
ifOol, 143, ft. 



6l3aU 332, a. 
(^X^^yiov, 175, a. 
offxo^iOt 235, fl. 



THE END. 
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